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ORDER OF REFERENCE. 


[Friday, 8th March 1907] :—Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the 
Radiotelegraphic Convention, signed at Berlin on the 3rd day of November 1906, and to report 
what, from the point of view of national and public interests, would, in their opinion, be the effect 
of the adhesion or non-adhesion of this Country to the Convention. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated of Mr. Adkins, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Sir John 
Dickson-Poynder, Mr. Enoch Edwards, Mr. Gwynn, Sir William. Holland, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Arthur 
Lee, Mr. Macpherson, Sir Gilbert Parker, and Sir Edward Sassoon. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 


Ordered, That Four be the Quorum—(Mr. Whiteley). 
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REPORT, 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE. appointed to consider the RapIOTELEGRAPHIC CON- 
VENTION, signed at Berlin on the 3rd day of November 1906, and to report 
what, from the point of view of national and public interests, would, in 
their opinion, be the effect of the adhesion or non-adhesion of this Country 
to the Convention, have agreed to the following REPORT :— 


INTRODUCTORY. 


1. The Committee have held 13 meetings and examined 18 witnesses whose Meetings. 
official or commercial experience and scientific attainments qualified them to give 
evidence on the subject referred to the Committee. 


The terms of Reference were as follows :—‘‘ That a SELECT COMMITTEE be Reference. 
appointed to consider the RaDIOTELEGRAPHIC CONVENTION, signed at Berlin on the 
3rd day of November, 1906, and to report what, from the point of view of national 
and public interests, would in their opinion, be the effect of the adhesion or non- 
adhesion of this country to the Convention.” 


2, Among the witnesses whose evidence the Committee have taken were several Witnosses. 

of the delegates appointed by Great Britain to attend the Berlin Conferences of 1903 
and 1906, referred to later ; Government representatives of the Admiralty, War Office, 
Post Offiee, and Colonial Office; a witness from Lloyd's and one from a steamship 
company, representing the shipping interests ; scientific and other witnesses to explain 
various systems of radiotelegraphy other than that known as the Marconi system ; 
representatives of the Marconi Companies, and Mr. Marconi himself. Although the 
Committee had not the advantage of hearing evidence from any member of the Com- 
mittee of Defence, they have been assured on the highest authority that there was 
no difference of opinion among the Members of that Committee as to the satisfactory 
nature of the Convention from the point of view of the interests of the country. 


3. The Committee have been furnished by several witnesses with a general History of wire- 
review ofthe past history and development of the art of wireless telegraphy—-termed less telegraphy. 
also radiotelegraphy, the name officially adopted by the Convention—since it has 
been in practical operation on practical lines in Great Britain. This history may 
best be briefly reviewed by an account of-- 


(I) Theinvention and development of wireless telegraphy from a scientific 
discovery to an applied art ; 


(II) Its political history and International recognition. 


SCIENTIFIC HISTORY. 


4. Wireless telegraphy or radiotelegraphy means the transmission of signals by What radiotel 
electrical energy between two points which are not connected by a wire or other phy aie 
metallic conductor. The term is specially used—and exclusively used in the Conven- Gavey, 1792. 
tion—in connection with instruments employing the Hertzian waves, so called from 40%8% 2116. 


their discoverer, Heinrich. Hertz, - cian 2888 
246, 407a. 42 Fleming, App. 


Earlier methods, 
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Before the discovery of the Hertzian wave other methods were used experi- 


Gavey, 1785-90. mentally for sending messages across space without conjunction other than the 


Wireless tele- 


phony. 
Gavey, 1788-90. 


Means employed. 


earth :— 


(1) By earth induction, using two parallel or nearly parallel wires erected, 
for example, on either side of a stream, each end being fitted with telegraphic 
apparatus; (2) by electric-magnetic induction; and (3) by a combination of 
the two former. This means was taken up by Sir (then Mr.) W. Preece in 
1885 (then electrician to the Post Office) and a system was set up of tele- 
graphic communication without direct connecting wires between places not 
more than six or seven miles apart. A wireless telephone service has been 
established by Mr. Gavey on this basis between Holyhead and the Skerries, 
and recently telephonic speech has been exchanged between the two stations 
with the greatest ease. 


5. These induction systems are not, however, suitable ior communication over 


Gavey,l791e/seq a long distance, nor for communication with ships, and the methods now used 


Smith, 4. 


Receiving 
apparatus. 


Smith, 8. 
Fleming, App. 


Range. 
Heaton, 2725. 


Marconi, 3078. 


Smith, 9. 


Direction. 
Gavey, 1795, 
1803. 


Marconi, 3004. 


Smith, 10. 
Loring, 1136. 
Payne, 977-9, 
981 


Fleming, App. 


Selectivity, tun- 


ing out. 


Gavey, 1795-7. 
Lodge, 2121, ete. 


Maskelyne, 
2558-9. 
Marconi, 
2895-2979. 


Fleming, App 


' was to be of real practical value. 


for that purpose are all based on the employment of the Hertzian waves. The 
means employed in transmitting messages across space without physical con- 
nection consists broadly of two stations, a transmitting station and a receiving 
station. At each of these stations a wire or wires must be erected in the air 
by means of a mast, tower, balloon, kite, etc. This structure of wires is 
known as the antenna or aerial Speaking generally the greater the range 
intended to be covered the higher or more extensive must be the antenna or 
aerial The energy is generated by a battery or generator worked by a steam, 
gas, oil, or other power engine, and is communicated to the aerial by the trans- 
mitting apparatus proper. 


6. The receiving apparatus is also connected with the aerial There are many 
forms of receiving apparatus in use, and it may be said that one of the principal 
differences between the several systems of wireless telegraphy consists in the various 
forms of receiving apparatus. In some the apparatus automatically records the dots 
and dashes of the Morse alphabet, but in most forms a telephone is attached, and the 
operator hears the dots and dashes, and this permits of more rapid working than 
any recording instrument yet devised. 


7. With the most powerful stations very great distances have been covered, and 
signals have actually been transmitted across the Atlantic, but in the present condition 
of radiotelegraphy communication has not been effectively maintained with regularity 
over so great a distance, especially by day. The maximum effective range for 
regular communication by day or night may be put, possibly, at 1,000 or 1,500 
miles ; but this state of affairs is changing almost month by month. Wireless mes- 
sages are frequently sent from Poldhu to Gibraltar and Malta. As regards the 
ordinary ship and shore stations the effective range may be said to vary between 50 
and 300 miles, possibly rather more, according to the power of the station. 


8. The signals are usually sent out with equal energy in all directions. A message 
sent out, for instance, from the high power station at Poldhu, in Cornwall, and intended 
for ships in mid-Atlantie, has been equally received at Nauen, near Berlin, and at the 
Dutch station at Scheveningen, or at Gibraltar. Attempts have been made to devise 
methods of directing the waves, or at least of sending them with the greatest energy 
in one particular direction, but so far only with moderate success. The Admiralty are 
able to determine the direction in which a wireless message is coming under certain 
conditions. 


9. The main defect which was first found in the working of wireless telegraphy, 
resulted in part from this inability to control direction. As every receiving station 
within range of a transmitting centre could read all the messages sent from that 
centre, it was not possible for more than two stations in a given area to interchange 
signals at a given time without mutual interference. It was impossible, of course, for 
the ether within a wide radius thus to be monopolised by two persons if the invention 
It was also obvious that if two sets of apparatus 
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could be so accurately adjusted the one to the other as to ensure reciprocal radiation, 
whilst other apparatus not so adjusted would not be affected, the practical problem 
would be solved. It is in the direction of “syntony” or the “tuning” of apparatus 
so as to induce “selectivity” between them that recent scientific research and 
experiment have been chiefly concentrated ; and, as will appear later, the more or less 
complete manner in which this has been achieved between different systems con- 
stitutes one of the difficulties placed before the Committee. 


10. The Committee do not wish to express any opinion on controversial ques- First practical 
tions of priority and patent right, but it appears to be generally admitted that application to 
the Hertzian waves were first experimentally applied for practical telegraphic A REIR 

. s . . . . avey, 1791-8 
purposes in 1895-6 by Mr. Marconi Many inventions and improvements by Mr. Lodge, 2117-8: 
Marconi and others have appeared since at a rapid pace, and there are now several Marconi, 2884-7, 
“systems” or “methods” in existence, whilst the number of patents is very great. 2891. 
Systems in use. 


11. The principal systems in use are : 


Marconi.—The first practical system in the field. The first Marconi British 
patent was applied for on 2nd June, 1896, and accepted on 2nd July 
1897. 


De Forest.— American in origin ; acquired in Great Britain, and it is said for n p 
[4 9 t . 


all parts of the world except North America, by a British Company, Gavey, 1857. 


the Amalgamated Radiotelegraph Company. Ine 1803, 
: odge, 2118. 
Fessenden.— American. Marconi, 2893, 


Lodge-Muirhead.— British, both as regards invention and ownership. First Maskelyne 2527. 
patent applied for 10th May, 1897, accepted 10th August, 1898. Muirhead, 2346- 


Telefunken (* far-sparking ").—German, an amalgation of the systems of 2350. 
several different inventors (Slaby, Arco, Braun, Siemens). Payne, 960i 


Rochfort.—-French. 
Branly-Popp.—French. 


Poulsen.—Danish, of recent invention, the rights in which for all parts of the 
world have also been acquired by the Amalgamated Radiotelegraph 
Company. 


Shoemaker. — A merican. 


Massie.— American. 


12. The use of radiotelegraphy is rapidly increasing. A large number of instru- Increasing uses f 
ments are already in operation in various parts of the world. Conflicting evidence radiotelegraphy.. 
was given as to the exact number in commercial use, but this is partly Smith, 16. 
explicable by the fact that conditions are rapidly changing, and that there are G^YeY, App. 
in existence a number of experimental stations and other stations not open for ME i 


commercial work. 


A relatively small proportion of the existing stations are on British territory. Distribution of 
The greatest number are in the United States. There are also a considerable number existing stat'ons, 
in Italy and Germany, a few in Holland, Belgium, Spain and France, and several for 839; 1854, 
non-commercial purposes in Russia. o App. No. 

Smith, 21. 

According to the most recent returns, it would appear that there are 186 com- 

mercial stations throughout the world, of which some 63 are Marconi and 123 are 


other than Marconi. 


There is a preponderating number of Marconi stations in Great Britain, Italy, G : 
hd . e A ) avey, 1814. 
and Canada, but in all other parts of the world, with few exceptions, the stations are Inglefield, 2032, 
on other systems. Smith, 22, 298 


The most important stations are those situated on the South coast of the United Smith, 32], 
Kingdom, which is, owing to its geographical situation and the predominant part it Hall, 1699-17009, 


plays in the maritime business of the world, the chief focus of ocean commerce. ed A 
right, 4050. 
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Principal usea of 13. The principal uses of radiotelegraphy may be placed under two main heads : 
radiotelegraphy. "m 
Smith, 23. -~ (1) Naval and military purposes. 


(2) Commercial and mercantile purposes. 


Reserving the former for discussion in a later part of this Report, the latter may 
be again divided into three classes— 


(a) Shore to shore communication. 
(b) Ship to ship communication. 
Smith, 26. (c) Ship and shore communication. 


Davies, 540. The Committee have been informed that shore to shore use of radiotelegraphy 
has not at present reached a point where International regulation has become 
indispensable ; and therefore stations intended for the purpose of shore to shore com- 
munication exclusively were left outside the Convention, except in relation to the 
application of Articles 8 and 9, which will be referred to later. 


Shore to shore 14. It will be convenient here, however, to define exactly what is meant by 
oe shore to shore communication. The expression includes communication from one 
359 oe. shore station to another shore station, irrespective of whether they are in the same 
or in different countries, or whether the sea is crossed in such communication. 
Thus a shore to shore communication would be one from (1) Dover to Brest, or (2) 
London to Paris (that is, from one territory to another across the sea), or from (3) 
Paris to Berlin (similarly but not crossing sea), or (4) from London to York (within 

the same territory). 


It embraces, in point of fact, such communication as would take the place of 
telegraphy by land wires or submarine cables, or supplies communication where the 
ordinary methods would be inapplicable, either on financial or physical grounds. 
Thus the Lodge-Muirhead communication between Burmah and the Andaman 
Islands, where the traffic is not enough to pay for a cable, is an instance of wireless 
telegraphy of this category. 


“Smith, 23. . It should also be specially noted that shore to shore communication includes 
communication with lightships, or other ships permanently moored, lighthouses and 
outlying islands. A number of installations of this kind have already been estab- 
lished, on the British coasts and elsewhere. 


` Ship to ship 15. The expression ship to ship communication ls self-explanatory. The ques- 
communication. tion of the application of the Convention to such communication will be dealt with 
Daniell, 702. hereafter. 

Gavey, 1908-14, | 

| Sud 423. 16. The expression ship and shore communication means communication between 
Ship and shore a Coast station and a ship at sea. ‘‘ Coast station " is defined as any radiotelegraph 
communication. station which is established on land or on board a ship permanently moored, and 
Smith, 23. which is used for the exchange of correspondence with ships at sea. The coast 


Daniell, 828. station may be actually on the coast, as at Poldhu, or miles inland. Thus, communica- 


tion from Nauen near Berlin to a vessel up Channel would fall within this definition. 


Radiotelegraphy 17. In the absence of other invention, there is at present small likelihood of wire- 
versus wire less telegraphy competing commercially with ordinary telegraphy over land wires, or 
DAA superseding the use of cables. But, if transmarine radiotelegraphy could be effected 


Bright, 4033, with certainty and reasonable speed, there would be an extensive field for its employ- 
4070. - ment as a subsidiary method to cable communication. 


For military and naval purposes, the importance of the invention cannot be 
overestimated, especially to Great Britain in time of war, when the cables might be 
cut. (See par. 44.) 


Use of radiotele- 


graphy ship to 18. The principal application of wireless telegraphy has been in the pro- 
shore. vision of an entirely new facility for communicating between shore and ship, and 
Smith, 27, vice versa. Itis the rapid developmeit of this kind of radiotelegraphy which has 


rendered International Regulation desirable. | 
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Ship and shore communication may be divided into two classes or three different 
categories :— 


1. 'Maritime intelligence. 
. 2. Sea telegraphy. 
(a) News messages. 
(b) Private and commercial messages. 


19. Under the first heading would fall messages relating to the service or safety Maritime 
of the ship, such as reports of a ship's position, time of arrival in port, directions for intelligence 
berthing and docking, or as to cargo, etc. ; information regarding navigation, such as 
icebergs, derelicts, approaching storms; and in the case of a stranding or collision, fire, Inglefield, 2041. 
or other casualty, the summoning of assistance. It would include messages from a port Phillips, 2839. 
where there is infectious disease to warn off an approaching steamer, thus avoiding the 
necessity of her remaining in quarantine at the next port ofcall. This class of 
message may not be numerous, but is of the greatest importance. When the utility 
of wireless telegraphy as a protection against maritime disasters is more realised, a 
larger number of vessels will, doubtless, carry wireless apparatus. 


20. Sea telegraphy embraces (a) news services, such as the regular service of news 
sent out from a high-power station such as Poldhu for the benefit of ships crossing 
the Atlantic. But the most important are (b) private messages from or to persons on s telegraphy. 
board ships, especially the large transatlantic liners. The greater part of this traffic 2) Ne™* service. 

ps, esp y g £ p Phillips, 2539. 

is from ship to shore, about 20 telegrams passing in this way to one from shore to ship. Smith, 27 (b) 
A service which provides for this development has the best chance of being remunera- Private messages. 
tive. It is mainly on board the large liners carrying a considerable number of RE cu 
passengers that wireless telegraphy has so far been installed, apart from naval '*" l 


use, 


PouiricAL HISTORY. 


21. The progress of the invention was carefully watched by the British Govern- 
ment from its first entry into the field of practical application. When Mr. Marconi 
first came to England he was introduced to Sir William Preece, then Engineer-in- Development of 
Chief at the Post Office, and experiments were conducted on Salisbury Plain, at the the invention. 


General Post Office, and in South Wales in 1896-7. Smith, 29. 
Gavey, 1793-4. 


The early experiments of Mr. Marconi were made with the assistance and co- Preece, 3319. 
operation of the Pest Office, and Mr. Marconi cordially acknowledged the good 


relations which existed between himself and that Department. Hn TA 
odge, 2117. 


By the year 1899 the Marconi system had reached a point of development Marconi, 2885-7, 
where the Admiralty thought it desirable to obtain sets of the apparatus for 2590, 3080, 3082- 
experiments. In 1901 an agreement of a limited character was entered into” 
between the Admiralty and the Company which bad acquired the Marconi 


patents, for the supply of Marconi apparatus for naval use. Admiralty 


agreements. 
In July, 1903, the Admiralty entered into a further and more complete agree- Daniell, 601. 

ment with the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company. The text of this agreement. | 

was laid before Parliament and will be found in the Appendices. The agreement, 

which covers a period of 11 years (expiring in 1914), grants the Admiralty the right. 

to the full use of the Marconi patents then existing and future, and to the exclusive: 

use of a long-distance station for twenty minutes every day, to priority over all other 

messages, to the supply of all apparatus at current prices, and to information concerni ng 

any improvement in apparatus or in methods of signalling. In consideration fur this 

the Admiralty paid the Company £20,000, with £1,600 royalty for thirty-two existing 

installations, and £5,000 a year for the duration of the agreement. 


The Committee have been informed by one of the Admiralty witnesses that, since Payne, 961. 971 
1905, no new idea or technical advice has been offered to the Admiralty in accordance m 
with this agreement, and that the Navy is not dependent for further developments in 
wireless telegraphy upon the Marconi Company. 


_ 22. Lloyd's has some 1,300 agents and sub-agents who, in addition to other Lloyd'a 
important duties as representatives of that Corporation, are specially charged to transmit agreement. 


Inglefield, 2030— 
1, 2033, 2041. 
Marconi, 3288. 
Smith, 30-1. 
Hall, 1261. 


Inglefield, 2039, 
2052-61. 


Inglefield, 2034- 
8. 
Smith, 31. 


Jnglefield, 2041- 
9 


Maskelyne, 2567. 


Philipps, 2839, 
2844. 
, Smith, 34. 


'[nglefield, 2044. 
.Johnson,1208-10, 
41 225-7. 


Preliminary 
Berlin Conference 
1903. 

Smith, 3T: 
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at once all the latest maritime intelligence from their respective districts. As the 
principal agency for collecting maritime intelligence, Lloyd’s was necessarily interested 
in an invention intended to facilitate communication with ships at sea; and an agree- 
ment was signed in September, 1901, expiring 1915, between Lloyd’s and the Mar- 
coni International Marine Communication Company (an offshoot of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company), under which Lloyd’s have the right to use Marconi 
apparatus at all their stations, and engage to use no other, and also not to communi- 
cate with ships using any other system, or to permit the use of any other system at or 
in connection with their signal stations, the only important exception being the United 
States of America. Lloyd’s entered into their agreement. because, at the time, the 
Marconi system was the only one being worked on a commercial basis. 


The Committee have been informed that the agreement is a complicated one and 
has given rise to considerable differences of opinion and litigation, as to its construc- 
tion, between the parties concerned. As the result of litigation, the agreement has 
been modified in several respects, but all the difficulties have not been removed, and 
further htigation is pending. 

The agreement is of importance because of the restrictions which it imposes on 
Lloyd’s against employing or communicating with any other system than the Marconi 
system. An instance was given when the general public interests were endangered 
and human life jeopardised owing to the refusal of the Marconi Company to allow 
intercomniunication. In 1906 the United States steamer * Lebanon” was engaged 
to destroy a derelict, said to be endangering vessels crossing the North Atlantic. 
While searching for the derelict, the * Lebanon" got into wireless communication 
with the Marconi-equipped Red Star steamer “ Vaderland,” in the hope of getting 
information. The “ Vaderland,” however, declined to communicate. 


Lloyd’s have also been unable to establish wireless telegraph stations at various 
British Colonies (Jamaica, Ceylon, Barbadoes, St. Helena, Perim, Straits Settlements, 
Mauritius), because these Colonial Governments make it a condition of their licences 
that intercommunication shall be permitted, if required by an International Conven- 
tion, à condition with which Lloyd's are at present precluded from complying by 
their agreement with the Marconi Company. 


23. By the year 1903 the increasing use of wireless telegraphy for maritime 
purposes had raised questions of International interest, and it had become evident that 
on many points regarding the interchange of messages, International agreement would 
soon be urgently required. A Conference met at Berlin m August, 1903, on the 
invitation of the German Government. Great Britain was represented at the Conference 
by delegates from the Admiralty, War Office, and Post Office. 


The outcome of the Conference was that all the great. Powers, with the exception 
of Great Britain and Italy, agreed to certain proposals to be considered at a subse- 
quent Conference for the International regulation of wireless telegraphy, including 


the obligatory exchange of messages between different systems. 


Instructions to 
British. Delega- 
tion. 


Bethell, 3567. 


Smith, 28. 


See pars. 14-16, 
ante. 


. Mar:oni, 7133, 


24. The British delegates had been instructed to maintain an attitude of reserve 
owing to the position in which wireless telegraphy was at that time placed in the 
United Kingdom, the fact being that in the then state of the law the Government had 
not that complete control over wireless telegraphy which would have enabled them 
to enforce the provisions of the Convention. There was no legislation applying to 
wireless telegraphy ; and wireless telegraphy, being a form of telegraphy within the 
definition of the Telegraph Acts, came within the monopoly of the Postmaster- 
General only so far as concerned communications within the United Kingdom or its 
territorial waters. Whilst, therefore, the Postmaster-General was under the existing 
law able to impose conditions upon the exercise of wireless telegraphy inside 
the territorial belt, he had no control whatever over communications from the 
United Kingdom to ships or stations outside territorial waters, or in the reverse 
direction. Consequently the Postmaster-General would not have been able to impose 
the conditions of the International Convention over communications between shore 
and ships, or vice versa, within the meaning of the definitions already explained. It 
was open to anyone to put up a wireless station, provided it sent or received messages 


beyond the territorial waters. 
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The conclusions of this Conference were set out in the Proces-rerbaur and Smith, 40-1. 
Protocol Final (Minutes of the Conference and final Protocol), of the Preliminary 
International Conference of 1903, which were laid before Parliament. 


25. The Protocol consisted of a draft proposed International agreement, to form Action taken 
the basis of a Convention to be discussed at a subsequent Conference, the Conference before the 


* 190: -i as 'minarv € second Con- 
of 1903 having been regarded as merely a preliminary Conference. teo o 1908: 


It therefore became necessary for the British Government to consider the Smith, 41. 
attitude which should be assumed with regard to these proposals, and, in particular, 
with regard to the proposal for universal compulsory intercommunication between 
«different systems, and this formed the chief Article of the Protocol. 


The matter was fully discussed in 1903-4 between the departments concerned, and, Bethell, 3667. 
in particular, between the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, the Post Office, and the Cables 
Landing Rights Committee (a Committee on which the afore-mentioned Departments 
as well as the Foreign Office, Colonial Office, War Office, India Office, and Treasury, 
are represented under the presidency of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Doard 
of Trade) After prolonged consideration it was finally agreed, at a meeting held at Daniell. 507-8 
the Admiralty on the 24th February, 1904, between the Ministers of the departments Smith, 42. 
principally concerned and their advisers: ‘ That the principle of compulsory inter- 
communication should be accepted, provided that such regulations should be drawn up, 
together with provision for their enforcement, as would, in the opinion of the Admiralty, 
be adequate for the purpose of effective control over the general transmission of 
messages to or from stations in British territory, and of preventing interference and 
confusion.” The expression “compulsory intercommunication " meant that no ship, 
or shore station should be at liberty to refuse a communication from 
another station solely on the ground that the system of wireless telegraphy employed 
was a different one. This decision formed the basis of proposals laid before the 
Cabinet in March, 1904, for legislation to secure to the Government complete control 
of wireless telegraphy, more especially for naval considerations, but including also the 
power of enforcing the provisions of an International Convention. A Bill was 
introduced in the Session of 1904, and while it was before the House an agreement 
was made between the Post Office and the Marconi Companies, to which reference 
will be made later. | 


ith, 48. 


26. The Wireless Telegraph Act (which was passed in 1904 for two years only, Wireless 
and which was renewed in 1906, without modification, for a further period of three Telegraph Act. 
years) prohibits the installation or working of wireless telegraph apparatus in the 
United Kingdom or on board British ships without a licence from the Postmaster- 

General. Its principal objects were, by regulating wireless telegraphy, to make it Smith, 19. 
more useful for purposes of defence and general communication, and to provide 

against the growth of a monopoly in the hands of any one company. The 
Memorandum which was laid before the House in explanation of the Bill stated that 

the necessity of legislation depended, in the first place on the extreme importance, Smith, 47. 
from the naval point of view, of giving the Government control over all wireless 

stations in time of war or emergency, and, secondly, on the desirability of placing the 
Government in a position to enter into an agreement on the subject with other 
countries, if it should be found expedient to do so. 


| 21. The Second Conference, after several postponements, was summoned for the Smit, 78. 
autumn of 1906, and the Instructions to be given to the British delegates were settled 
after full discussion between the Departments and Ministers specially concerned. In 

, Telation to the question of intercommunication, the Instructions were based on the Beth.ll, 3671-2, 
decision of 24th February 1904, with the addition, to which great importance was 
attached by the Admiralty, that discretion should be reserved to the Government to 
exempt particular coast stations from the obligation to intercommunicate. The 
Instructions were fully concurred in by the Admiralty, War Office, Post Office, Smith, so. 
Colonial Office, India Office, Treasury, and Board of Trade. It may be noted that 
the Admiralty delegates were specially empowered to judge, independently of their 
colleagues, whether the conditions contained in the Instructions were satisfied; and 
they were empowered, in the event of any difference of opinion arising between 
them and the other delegates, to refer the question to the decision of the Govern- 
ment. No difference of opinion did arise between the delegates. 
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28. The second Conference met early in October, 1906, at Berlin, and sat for 
about a month. The proceedings were recorded as usual in the form of Proces- 
verbaux or Minutes. 


The documents signed at Berlin on the 3rd November, 1906, consisted of :—- 

(I.) The Convention. 

(II.) The Additional Undertaking. 

(III) The Final Protocol. 

(IV.) The Service Regulations. 
and are set out in the Appendices of this Report. 

The above documents were signed by Great Britain except the Additional 
Undertaking, as explained in paragraph 15. 


These several documents are to be construed as one, as regards their etfeetive 
operation. 


29. It may be interesting to set down the names of the British delegates at both 
Conferences. 


Name, At the Conference of — 
Mr. H. Babington Smith, C.B., C.8.1., Secretary of the General Post Office - 1906 
Sir John C. (then Mr.) Lamb, late Second Secretary of the General Post Office 1903 
Mr. J. Gavey, C.B., Engineer-in-Chief of the Post Office - - - - - 1903 and 1906 
Captain H. L. Heath, R.N., Admiralty - | -  - SIE ` 1903 
Commander R. Payne, R.N., Admiraity - - - - - - - . 1903 
Captain the Hon. A. E. Bethell, C.M.G., R.N., Assistant Director of Naval 1906 
Ordnance. 
Mr. R. J. Mackay, Principal Clerk in the Post Office =- 5 =. oc - 1903 and 1906 
Col. J. F. Daniell, R. M.L.I., Assistant Director of Naval Intelligence - - 1906 
Lieut F. G. Loring, R.N. T 1906 
Col. R. L. Hippisley, CB, RE, ~ - = - - . o - 1903 and 1906 
Col. F. J. Davies, Assistant Director of Military Operations - | - ^ -  - .. 1906 


THE CONVENTION. 


30. The primary object of the Convention is to facilitate ship and shore com- 


vention under six munication, and its main provisions may be classified under the following heads : — 


heads. 
Smith, 105. 


(i) The acceptance and transmission of telegrams. 
(ii) The adoption of uniform rules of working. 


(iii) The provision of the means of collecting charges and settling accounts 
between the different countries. 


(iv) Arrangements for the publication of all information necessary for inter- 
communication. 


(v) Rules to prevent interference and confusion in working, with adequate pro- 
visions for their enforcement. 


(vi) Provision that, with certain exceptions, intercommunication must not be 
refused on account of differences in the systems of wireless telegraphy 
employed. 
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A proposal was brought forward by the representatives of the United States to Smith, 100. 
extend the scope of the Convention so as to include ship to ship communication, Daniell, 820. 
The British Delegation opposed this suggestion, mainly on the ground that the 
question had not been considered by the Preliminary Conference of 1903, and that 
the time was not ripe for international regulation. An “ Additional Undertaking” 
was entered into by certain Powers rendering it obligatory on ships belonging 
to those Powers to intercommunicate without regard to differences of system, and 
providing that non-signatory Powers (including Great Britain) might at any time 
adhere, by adopting certain procedure. 


Evidence was given to show that compulsory ship to ship communication would Phillips, 2854. 
be a distinct advantage from a commercial point of view. Although ship to ship Gavey, 1927-9, 
communication is not rendered obligatory by the Convention, yet interference would 1931. 
be avoided, because a ship's licence to carry wiveless telegraph apparatus would 
compel her to obey all the regulations of the Convention. | 


By the application of Articles 1 and 2 of the Telegraphic Convention of St. Peters- (i) Acceptance 
burg, certain general obligations, regarding the acceptance and transmission of and transmission 
telegrams, are imposed on all countries. The effect of these two Articles is that all = eee 
countries adhering to the Radiotelegraphic Convention, and all ships of adhering’ a 
countries which are open to general public correspondence, are required to accept and 
forward the correspondence of all persons alike. Itis a general obligation of freedom 
of correspondence for the public, the adhering countries undertaking to adopt all 
necessary measures for securing secrecy and the prompt dispatch of messages. 


Article 14 of the Convention and Article IX. of the Regulations deal with a case Smith, 108, etc. 
where a radiotelegram is transmitted in part through stations or over the wires of 
non-adhering countries, The object of the British delegates in dealing with these 
Articles was to secure, as far as possible, freedom of transmission between an 
adhering and a non-adhering country. Great Britain, owing to her Colonies, had 
a special interest in this. Each Colony is at liberty to adhere or not as she 
thinks fit, and the regulations, as originally drafted, would have left it open to 
other countries to refuse the further transmission of a radiotelegram received from a 
a ship at a coast station of a non-adhering Colony and sent on through the United 
Kingdom. This would have placed Great Britain in the invidious position of being 
unable to secure further transmission of a telegram coming from one of her own 
Colonies. Further, under the draft proposals a telegram originating from a non- 
adhering country might have been penalised in certain cases by double rates. The 
above boycotting and ‘penalising proposals were, however, withdrawn from the draft 
Convention, at the instance of the British delegates. 


31. The rules of working laid down coincide, so far as circumstances permit, (ii) Rules of 
with those of the Telegraph Convention. They embrace the manner of calling from working. 
one station to another, of answering calls, the order and nature of the service Art. A. XI. of 
indications, the signals to be used, the form of telegrams, &c. If this were not eR dL 
«lone, different countries would adopt different signals and methods, and confusion XVII. of the 


would result. Regulations. 
Daniell, 668-672. 


PME l | i Gavey, 1813. 
The rules of working, in relation to the actual exchange of telegrams between Smith, 121, ete. 


ship and shore stations, or vice versa, are contained in Articles X VIII. to XXX. ofthe 
Regulations. As a general rule the ship station calls the shore station, and not the 
shore station the ship. The ship station must avoid breaking in upon communi- 
cations already in progress, and if the call is unsuccessful, it must not be renewed 
at too short an interval An unsuccessful call, after being thrice repeated, must 
not be renewed till after an interval of half-an-hour, except, of course, in cases of 
distress (Article XXI.) The shore station decides the order of priority (Article X XIII.) 
for which purpose the ship furnishes the necessary particulars as to course, speed, 
&c., specified in Article XXII. of the Regulations. This is the procedure at present 
in use in the Marconi stations, and has been found to work very well in practice. 


Article XXX. of the Regulations provides that ships should communicate with Daniell, 6724. 
the nearest coast station. This provision is of considerable value to Great Britain, Payne, 958. 
having regard to the crowded condition of the Channel, to the number of 
b 2 
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(iv.) Inter- 
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Daniell, 674-5. 
Gavey, 1921-3. 


Smith, 137. 
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Gavey, 1811 


Daniell, 664, 672. 


Smith, 141. 


Smith, 120. 


Daniell 666. 
Gavey, 1811. 
Payne, 975. 

Loring, 1125, 
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stations already existing on the South Coast and their proximity to the main lines 
of traffic in the Channel; whilst throughout the world it secures to British posses- 
sions the enjoyment of the advantages arising naturally from their geographical 
position. 


The Regulations regarding Charges and Accounts are comprised in Article X. 
of the Convention, and Articles XII., XIII, XIV., XXXV., XXXVI. of the 
Regulations. The principal object secured is that the whole charge should, in all 
cases, be collected from the sender, wherever the radiotelegram may be handed in, 
and a system of accounting has been framed which renders this possible. 


Under Article IV. of the Regulations a list is prepared and circulated by the 
agency of the International Bureau at Berne, furnishing particulars regarding each 
station, such as name, nationality, geographical position, call signal, normal range, 
wave length, nature of service performed by the station (7.e., general publie corre- 
spondence, restricted public correspondence, long distance public correspondence 
private or special correspondence), hours of service, &c. 


The International Bureau will be merely a branch of the Bureau of the 
International Telegraph Union, situated at Berne, of which the Director is Swiss. 
It has no initiative or executive power, and holds a strictly subordinate position, 
its functions being practieally confined to the collection and circulation of information. 


In this connection it is well to observe that the Regulations (Article IV. (2) ) permit 
—but do not require—-the publication of information regarding naval stations or 
other stations not open for publie correspondence. When it is to the interest of snips 
of war or naval stations to communicate with other ships and stations, they are 
entitled to do so. 


Apart from the Articles and Regulations already referred to, which are in many 
instances adaptations of the Telegraph Convention, special provisions were required 
to meet the circumstances peculiar to radiotelegraphy, to prevent interference and 
confusion. 


(a) Excess of power. 


The range of effect, and therefore the range of possible disturbance, is 
greater, the more the energy used. It was, therefore, desirable to lay down that 
stations should not use a greater amount of energy than was necessary for the 
particular purpose in hand. Article XXVIII. of the Regulations provides that 
“all stations are bound to exchange traffic with the minimum expenditure of 
energy required for obtaining effective communication.” <A specific limitation of 
the power to be used by ships is contained in Article VI. of the Regulations 


(b) Uniformity in methods of working traffic ; use of International Code. 


The Rules described above under (2) secure uniformity of working and 
contribute largely to the prevention of interference and confusion, especially by 
the regulation of the order in which ships must communicate. 


The International Code is intended to prevent confusion arising from 
operators of different nationality not knowing each others language; in such 
cases the International Code is to be used. 


(c) Efficiency of apparatus and operators on ships. 


Inefficient apparatus or operators on board ships would naturally be a fruitful 
source of confusion. To prevent this, Article VI. of the Regulations lays down that 
every ship and shore station must be licensed by the Government to whose authorit y 
the station is subject, and that no ship station shall be licensed unless the 
system used is a syntonized system, capable of transmitting and receiving at 
a reasonable speed (12 words a minute the minimum), and not using an 
excessive amount of power. Further, every ship fitted with wireless apparatus 
must also have a telegraphist licensed by the Government, to whose authorit v 
the ship is subject; and in order to allow him to be licensed he must have 
a competent knowledge of the adjustment of the apparatus, be able to transmit 
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and read by sound, at a speed of at least 20 words a minuto, and must have a 
knowledge of the Regulations applicable to the exchange of radiotelegraphic 
traffic. In addition, the certificate must testify that the Government has bound 
the telegraphist to an obligation of preserving the secrecy of correspondence. 


(4) Control of operators. 


Article V. of the Regulations prohibits useless and superfluous communicà- Smith, 141. 
tions between operators. Loring, 1126, 


Article VIT. prescribes the course to be taken in cases of breach of the Smith, 153. 
regulations. An administration which has information of a breach of the Con- Daniell, 6667. 
vention or Regulations, committed at a station which it has authorised, is 
required, after inquiry, to take the necessary disciplinary steps, and, if need be, 


to withdraw the certificate of the operator or the ship. 
Smith, 145. 


(e) Appronriation of specific wave-lengths. Gavey, 1806. 
Articles YI. and II. of the Regulations specifiy two wave-lengths of 300 A 

and 600 metres for the service of general public correspondence. These lengths 

are sufficiently wide apart to admit of the establishnient of shore stations within 

a reasonable distance of one another, and yet not likely to interfere with each 

other, if fitted with the most modern apparatus. The normal wave-length on 

board ship is to be 300 metres, so that any ship may at all times place itself in 

communication with any other ship within range. Wave lengths between 600 

and 1,600 metres are excluded from commercial use and are entirely reserved 

for Government purposes, as explained in par 44 (A). 

(f) General obligation not to interfere. Smith, 141. 


Besides the above special regulations, Article 8 of the Convention requires P RICH 


that the working of radiotelegraph stations shall be organised, as far as possible, 
in such a manner as not to interfere with the working of other stations of the 
kind. This general obligation extends to all wireless telegraph stations without 
exception, and not merely to the commercial stations to which the Convention 
as a whole applies. 


32. The Marconi Company urged before the Committee that they were able fnforcement of 
to secure a strict discipline under their own stringent regulations, and that, under regulations. 
the proposed Convention, a loose, dilatory and eumbrous system of International Hall, 1373-77, 
control would be substituted. To this it was replied that the ships in question 1613. —— 
would for the most part belong to a limited number of maritime countries, all of c. D 
which would be interested in maintaining an efficient service, and that the neces- Naroni, 3197. 
sry communications would pass directly between the administrations concerned, 
without passing through a diplomatic channel. There does not appear, there- 
fore, to be any reason why unreasonable delay should be anticipated ; and, in any 
case, Article VII. of the Regulations provides that, in the event of repeated 
breaches of the Regulations by the same ship, the shore stations may be instructed 
to refuse communication. In case of difference between two adhering countries, 
there is an appeal to arbitration, but meanwhile the ship may be black-listed. 

In regard to shore stations, they are within direct control of their respective 
(Governments, and the same difficulties do not arise as in the case of ships, which, 


being migratory, are a more dangerous source of confusion. 


Much has been made of the possibility that an irresponsible ship may cause n, . 

: : ; y : : Daniell, 667-634. 
confusion and interference, in defiance of the Regulations. But this could happen Gavey, 1799- 
under the present circumstances, with this material difference, that, if the Convention 1800. 
were in force, the Government of every ratifying country would be bound, in the Lodge, 2290. 
event of such a violation, to withold a licence. 


It may be pointed out in this connection that the organisation provided by smith, 152. 
the Convention is international only so far as it binds each of the Signatory Powers 
to lay down and enforce specified regulations for the control of wireless stations on 
their territory and in their ships, so as to facilitate intercommunication and to avoid 
as far as possible confusion and interference. Thus, though communications from 
country to country will be required for bringing to notice breaches of regulations, 
the machinery for enforcing the regulations, in each case, is national and not inter- 
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The Committee elicited that the Marconi Company maintained their discipline by 
a system of bonus to their operators. They are of opinion that, other things being 
equal, a bonus system is a less satisfactory method of securing discipline than a 
system of penalty, internationally directed, and nationally controlled. 


33. A strong contention was raised by the witnesses who appeared on behalf of 
the Marconi Company, and by Mr. Marconi himself, that, whereas the Convention 
specifies wave lengths for particular purposes, other essential factors, namely, 
^ Amplitude " and ** Damping” have been ignored, and that therefore the treatment 
of the matter had been incomplete and unscientific. | 


The Committee, accordingly, have endeavoured to examine closely into this 
complaint and to arrive at some conclusion as to the different types of waves which 
the above terms describe. With this object, the Committee had an opportunity of 
witnessing a demonstration at the Post Office, where these different types of waves 
were illustrated by Mr. Gavey. 


Amplitude represents the vertical height of the wave; or the potential 
which the wave peaks reach to at each oscillation. It is the size of the rise and 
fall. 


Damping vepresents the dying away of the wave train. 


(a) A highly damped train is one where the train dies away in two or 
three oscillations. | 


(b) A moderately or feebly-damped wave train is one that persists for ten, 
fifteen, or twenty oscillations. | 


(c) An undamped or continuous wave is one that persists and maintains a 
(more or less) continuous series of uniform oscillations. 


94. The highly damped wave (a) was that used when Mr. Marconi first introduced 
his invention, wherein no attempt was made at tuning, and is the type which Sir 
Oliver Lodge described as the “snap” or “ whip-crack " system. This method 
enables considerable distances to be reached without discrimination or selection, and 
gives the largest amount of interference with partially tuned systems—that is to say, 
the highly damped wave interferes more with partially tuned systems than the 


partially damped or continuous wave would do, and is practically prohibited by the 


Convention for use between ship and shore. 


35. As regards type (b). Article VI. of the Regulations specifies the use of a 
syntonized system on ships, which implies the employment of a moderately or feebly 
damped wave. Article X XVIII. limits the amplitude, not by any attempt to define 
the height of the wave, but by limiting the power to be used to the minimum 
necessary to establish communication, so as to avoid interference with neighbour- 
ing stations. 


Article VI. (c) of the Regulations provides: The power imparted to the radio- 
telegraphic apparatus must not, in normal circumstances, exceed one kilowatt. 
Power in excess of one kilowatt may be used if the ship finds it necessary to exchange 
messages at a distance of more than 300 kilometres from the nearest coast station, or 
if, by reason of intervening obstacles, communication can only be effected by an 
increase of power. 


36. Undamped waves (c) also called continuous or persistent waves, are pro- 
duced by various methods, one of which is known as the arc system, the two former 
types of waves being variations of the spark system. This third type of the un- 
damped wave belongs to a system which, according to the impression derived by the 
Committee from witnesses who spoke on it, is still in its infancy, but which may 
prove an advance on the spark system. No evidence was given to show that a 
single station on this system is yet in commercial operation. 


37. The Conference refrained from dealing in a more detailed manner with 
questious relating to amplitude and damping, because they considered at such an 
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early stage it would have been injudicious to have imposed restrictions which might 
conceivably have impeded the progress of the science. Had the contention of the 
Marconi Company been anticipated, it appears to the Committee that the Company 
might then have had greater reason for objection, in that embarrassing limitations 
might have been inadvertently introduced. 


38. In relation to the question of wave lengths, the Marconi Company raised the Marconi 
double objection, first, to the naval appropriation of wave lengths between 600 and QEON l 
1.400 metres, secondly, to the commercial use being restricted to 300 and 600 i EE 2969. 


metres. 


(a) With reference to the first objection, it is sufficient to state that the naval Naval repre- 
delegates were unanimous on the question of the reservation of these wave lengths, to sentatives 
enable the respective navies to carry on wireless telegraphy with the least inter- Daniell 651 
ference. The claims of a commercial company, even if well, founded must give way to Bethall, 3735. 


considerations of the highest National importance. 


It is clear that, whether there be a Convention or not, it will obviously be the 
duty of the Government of any nation to specify such wave lengths to be used at 
each station as will safeguard all national interests, and to prohibit the use at 
commercial stations of wave lengths which it is intended to reserve for naval purposes. 


(^) As regards the second objection it is not the fact that only two wave lengths 
are available for commercial use. Article II. of the Regulations provides :— 


Two wave lengths, one of 300 and the other of 600 metres, are allowed for Commercial 
veneral public correspondence . . . . nevertheless each Government may ebd ae 
authorise the use at any coast station of other wave lengths for the purpose of 
providing a long distance service, or a service other than that of general public 
correspondence, established in accordance with the provisious of the Convention, 
on condition that these wave lengths do not exceed 600 metres or do exceed 
1,600 metres. 


Therefore at “exempted " stations and at stations with a restricted public service 
any wave lengths except those between 600 and 1,600 metres may be authorised by 
the respective Governments. 


Evidence was given to satisfy the Committee that the prescribed wave lengths Maskelyne, 2595. 
of 300 and 600 metres, taken in connection with the exemptions and restrictions 2607. 
provided for in the Convention and Regulations, afforded sufficient elasticity for de ee 
commercial purposes. Smith, 3872. 


39. The Committee desire to lay emphasis on the following position. Mavr- Marconi, 2912-29. 
coni witnesses were closely cross-examined on the alleged oversight in not including Alleged obstacles: 
provisions regarding amplitude ; and, on it being shown that the provisions above v ray " 
set out met every contingency, then raised the objection that these provisions pero 7846-8. 
would not be effective, and that Governments generally would not feel inclined & pP 
to encourage improvements. That is to say, the Governments, having Inter- 
nationally recognised the existing systems which admit of intercommunication, 
would discourage new and improved systems which would not at the outset inter- 
communicate ; that control in itself would stereotype existing systems and sterilise 
invention ; that the British Government, for example, would hamper improvements 
in wireless telegraphy, by pedantically adhering to conventional regulations which 
took no account of progress in invention. 


The Convention deals with things as they are, and regulates wireless telegraphy 
as it stands. It leaves the door open for improvements, and there is no reason for 
assuming that any Government would willingly embarrassscience by artificial obstacles. 
The British Government itself —indeed, every Government—has the greatest. interest 
in the development of this art, and naturally would be concerned in seeing it 
advance towards perfection. 


40. Intercommunication between different systems. | iE 


- : ; . : : m tion between 
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evidence proved to be controversial and, in many respects, the most important Hall, 1350-63, 
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pursued by the Marconi Company of refusing to allow any ship or shore station 
fitted with Marconi apparatus to enter into communication with a station of 
any other system. The reason for this policy put forward by the Marconi 
witnesses was that by unity of control they hoped to secure more effectually the 
observance of their rules and the avoidance of confusion anl interference ; but 
evidence was also given by other witnesses to show that in their belief they had in 
view the establishment, as far as possible, of a general monopoly for their system— 
since being in possession of shore stations at many of the most important points of 
the coast, they hoped to compel ships to adopt the Marconi system in order to 
communicate with those stations, and other shore stations to adopt the same system 
in order to communicate with the ships. 


Under Article 3 of the Convention coast and ship commercial stations are 
required to exchange radiotelegrams, reciprocally, without distinction of the radio- 
telegraphic system adopted by the station. For example, a Marconi shore station 
would be deprived of its present power to refuse to interchange messages with a 
ship fitted with the De Forest or Lodg2-Muirhead apparatus merely because the 
apparatus was not Marconi apparatus, and conversely a ship equipped with Marconi 
apparatus would be required to interchange messages with a shore station, irrespec- 
tive of the apparatus with which it was furnished. 


41. It was generally admitted that all existing spark systems intercommunicate 
readily, the fact being that the so-called systems are really different methods of one 
system. 

A considerable doubt arises, however, in regard to the present possibility 
of commanding intercommunication between the arc (or continuous wave) and the 
spark systems. 


The doubt is due to the fact that no arc systems are in operation as commercial 
stations, and, therefore, it has been difficult to prove or disprove the possibility of 
intercommunication in actual practice. 


Mr. Maskelyne stated that he believes it can be done, but, (as he describes it) 
only by elevating the inferior spark system to the standard of the arc system, or by 
degrading the arc system apparatus to the level of the spark system. This he depre- 
cates, contending that the superiority of the former will at no distant date make it the 
prevalent system throughont the world. 


sir Oliver Lodge stated that by a careful system of syntonization-—by the superior 
perfection to which he has brought the tuning of his method—all difficulties in the 
way of intercommunication can be removed. 


Mr. Marconi and Professor Fleming, however, question whether, for practical 
purposes, it can be done at all. 

Sir William Preece, on the contrary, asserted that there would be no difficulty in 
securing non-interference by syntonization. 

"Commander Payne, the Admiralty wireless expert, speaking from actual 
experience, claimed that he can show there is no physical difficulty in making an 
undamped wave system, which produces greater selectivity, intereommunicate with 
a moderately damped spark system, and that, as apparatus could easily be tuned, 
without suffering depreciation, to make the damped and partially damped wave work 
together satisfactorily, so it might equally be anticipated that the partially damped 
wave may be madeto work with the undamped wave. 

The Committee do not feel themselves competent to draw any deductions 
from the conflicting views of such distinguished scientists. They must, however, 
point out that the Convention clearly provides by Article 4 of the Final Protocol 
for the introduction of new systems, even if they cannot intercommunicate with 
existing systems. The terms of this Article are as follows :— 

“It is understood that, in order that scientific progress may not be impeded 
the provisions of Article 3 of the Convention do not prevent the possible use of 

a system of radiotelegraphy incapable of communicating with other systems, 

provided always that this incapacity is due to the specific nature of the system, 

and is not the result of arrangements adapted solely with a view to prevent 
intercommunication." 
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In regard to the general question of the development of wireless telegraphy, Scientific 
tlie Convention is intended to oppose no obstacle to the experimental and practica] Development. 
development of all new inventions, and, if the continuous wave system is proved to be S™ith, 3865, ete. 
superior to any of the spark systems, it will inevitably displace the latter and become 
universal. In the meantime the Convention provides for present intercommunication 
without intended prejudice or detriment to the development of the are system or 
any other that may be devised. Indeed, such systems will enjoy the advantages 
and protection of the Convention. 


Further, under Article I. of the Regulations, it is laid down that the choice of 
apparatus is unrestricted and the installations should keep pace, as far as possible, 
with scientific and technical progress. 


It may be added that the witnesses representing systems other than the Marconi Maskelyne, 
system expressed themselves strongly in favour of the ratification of the Convention, 2567-9. 
on the twofold ground that under existing conditions the adoption and extension of Lodge, 2217-9, 
their systems, which they claim to be more perfect, were greatly hampered; and M 
that under the Convention, the free competition ensuing would ensure full oppor- 


tunity for the development of improved svstems of wireless telegraphy. 


42. Under Article 22 of the Convention it is laid down that any contracting Adhesion and 
party may withdraw from the Convention by giving a year's notice, but this in no denunciation 
way disturbs the Convention as regards the remaining parties. Assuming it is 3 the — 
ratified, the Convention will come into operation on and from the 1st of July, 1908, Bb IR). 


and subject to the foregoing provision will remain in force for an indefinite period. ^ Payne, 965. 


IMPERIAL INTERESTS, 


43, An important provision was inserted at the instance of the British delegates Colonial and 

(in Article 5 of the Final Protocol) reserving to India and all the Colonies perfect Indian interests. 

À . d kine it clear that (befor after i E -nì Johnson, 1211. 
freedom of action, and making it clear that (before or after it comes into operation) smi, jg» 
each may separately adhere to or withdraw from the Convention as they think fit, ree 
independently of the mother country or any other Colony. A Crown Colony need Johnson, 119x. 
not adhere, if the Convention is considered detrimental to its interests. India and Heaton, 2721. 
the self-governing Colonies were consulted generally as to the draft Convention, but 


no wish was expressed by any of them to be represented directly at the Conference. 


The correspondence with the self-governing Colonies was laid before the Com- 
mittee, and is included in the Appendices. 


Objection has been raised in evidence to the proportion of votes at future Voting at 


Conferences to be allotted to Great Britain on behalf of her Colonies. vo" 


The question of voting power was approached by the Conference from the point Johnson, 1212-24. 
of view of the two existing precedents, viz., the Postal and Telegraph Conventions, Smith, 365 75. 
Two different systems are in force in the case of these two Conventions. Under the 
Telegraph Convention each country may claim a vote for any Colony or Dependency 
which adheres, and which possesses a separate telegraph administration. This 
principle has the drawback that it enables votes to be claimed on behalf of Colonies 
whose size and position are not of sufficient importance to justify a vote. 


Under the Postal Convention the votes are assigned by name to those Colonies 
which the Conference as a whole considers of sufficient importance to claim a vote. 
The latter of these alternatives was adopted by the Conference. Great Britain Johnson, 1233 
proposed a maximum of seven votes for any one country with its colonies, but the Smith, 3656. 
Conference ultimately decided on a maximum of six, the pumber at present exercised 
by Great Britain under the Postal Union. 


The Colonial votes will be allotted at the next Conference, which will meet in 
London in 1911, and a special provision was secured by the British delegates so that 
the Colonial representatives, then admitted, will be enabled to deliberate and vote at 
that Conference. Owing to the importance of her Colonies, there should be no diffi- 
culty in Great Britain being able to sustain her claim for the maximum number of votes. 


This principle of voting has been shown to work satisfactorily in the case of the 
Postal Convention, and, in view of the moral influence Great Britain can always bring 
to bear upon International Conferences, there should be no apprehension of a 
deadlock, or of any adverse vote being arbitrarily cast against her interests. In the 
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unlikely event of such an occurrence Article 22 of the Convention can be put 
into force by the withdrawal of Great Britain from the Convention at any 
time with a year's notice. 


An advantage claimed for the method of voting arranged is that it will 
enable the Colonies possessing votes to have separate representation at the Confer- 
ence, and to give full effect to their own views. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that if Egypt adheres she also would have a vote. 


NAVAL INTERESTS. 


44. The Committee are strongly impressed with the all-essential consideration 
that Naval interests are fully protected and provided for by the Convention. 


The evidence shows that, since February 1904 (when the matter was first fully 
considered by the Admiralty with the other Departments of the Government 
principally concerned), the policy of the Admiralty has been the same, namely, that 
the principle of compulsory inter-communication should be accepted, provided that 
such regulations should be drawn up, together with provisions for their enforcement, 
as would in the opinion of the Admiralty be adequate for the purpose of effective 
control over the general transmission of messages to or from stations in British 
territory and of preventing interference and confusion. To this another condition 
was added, as the result of the further and detailed consideration given to the question 
in the summer of 1906, in view of the forthcoming Conference, namely, that the 
Government should have a discretionary power of exempting particular stations 
from the obligation to intercommunicate. 


The British representatives, throughout the Conference, were guided by 
instructions calculated to attain the paramount object of full protection for naval 
interests ; and they were instructed not to sign the Convention unless it were 
modified in such à manner as to satisfy the above-mentioned conditions. The 
Admiralty witnesses before the Committee, speaking on behalf of the Board of 
Admiralty, stated emphatically that the objects the Admiralty had had in view were 
fully secured ; and that from the point of view of Naval interests, ratification was 
desirable, while a refusal to ratify would be seriously prejudicial to these interests. 


The following are the points to which the Admiralty attached the greatest 
importance :— 

(a) Navaland military stations are placed outside the Convention by Article 21, 
except only in respect of Article 8 (general obligation to avoid, as far as possible, inter- 
ference with other stations); and Article 9 (ships in distress). The Admiralty con- 
sidered these two obligations to be desirable. 


(b) Processes of secret working are not to be divulged. 


(c) Supplementary secret apparatus may be set up at stations open for public 
correspondence. 


By Article 7 of the Convention it is allowed, in addition to the apparatus for 
public use, to make arrangements for radiotelegraphic transmission of a special 
character, the particulars of which need not be published. This secures facilities for 
experimental work with due regard to secrecy, should it be required, e.g., to make 
trial of any new system at a public general station. 


(d) A reservation to which the Admiralty attach much importance was introduced 
into the Convention at the instance of the British delegates. 


By Articles 2 and 3 of the Final Protocol the Government have reserved full 
discretion to exempt such commercial coast stations as they may think fit from the 
obligation to intercommunicate, subject only to the condition that other sufficient 
provision for general publie correspondence in the region affected must be maintained 
or permitted. 


It was considered essential to retain this right of exemption for the following 
reasons :—- 


(i) The system of general intercommunication was felt to be necessarily to some 
extent experimental. It 1s possible that, at any rate for a short time at the outset, 
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it may lead to some confusion in crowded waters. The power of exemption will 
enable non-intercommunicating stations to be maintained in suitable positions, for 
such periods as may be found necessary. 


(ii) It may be found convenient in some cases for experimental purposes to have 
stations communicating only with the same system. 


(iii) If, as the use of wireless telegraphy increases, the traffic at particular points 
becomes too great to be dealt with by a single station, the provision of an ‘‘ exempted " 
and a ** non-exempted " station will provide a ready means of dividing the traffic. 


(iv) Generally, the power of exemption gives greater flexibility to the proposed 
arrangements, and provides for unforeseen developments. 


The British Delegates were therefore instructed not to accept the principle of 
zeneral intercommunication unless it were qualified by the power of exemption. A 
declaration to this effect was made by them at the first meeting of the Conference, 
and their requirements were met by the insertion of Articles 2 and 3 of the Final 
Protocol, whose purport has been indicated above. 


Certain countries which had strongly supported the principle of intercommunica- 
tion without any exception, inserted a declaration that they did not propose to avail 
themselves of this power. The Committee consider that there is no foundation for Hall, 1354, etc, 
the suggestion that this renunciation on the part of some countries affects the utility 
of the provision for those countries which may wish to avail themselves of it. 


There is no provision in the Convention making it obligatory on the Government Smith, 165, 174. 
to provide a second station for general publie correspondence alongside a naval Poring, 1171. 
station. This is only made obligatory when a commercial station is exempted and 
therefore withdrawn from general public correspondence; whilst it rests in the 
power of the Admiralty, if they deem it desirable, to allow a naval station, under 
certain conditions to carry on commercial correspondence. 


(e) Stringent regulations have been drawn up, together with provisions for their Daniell, 608. 
enforcement, to the satisfaction of the Admiralty, for the purpose of securing effective Bethell, 3735 
control over the general transmission of messages to or from stations in British 
territory, and of preventing interference and confusion. 


The regulations which were proposed by the British delegates to meet this object, 
and which had been carefully drawn up in accordance with the views of the 
Admiralty, were accepted by the Conference without any material alteration. 


(7) One essential consideration from the Imperial point of view, is that as many aS Daniell. 691. 
possible of the shore stations of the world should be on British territory, and, there- Davies, 544. 
fore, able to be brought, in times of emergency, under the control of the British Payne, 958. 
Government. 


Much evidence was presented to the Committee as to the probable effect of the Smith, 330. 
Convention from this point of view. It appears to the Committee that if shore Daniel, 661. 
stations on British territory are rendered freely available for communication with the DUET 
ships of all countries, without restriction as to the system employed, the natural l l 
advantages arising from the geographical position of the British Islands and various 
British possessions will draw traffic to British stations, and will provide a commercial 
inducement for the erection of such stations. If, on the other hand, a policy of 
non-intercommunication is supported, and foreign ships, wishing to communicate 
with British stations, are required to comply with unaeceptable conditions, there 
wil be a direct and powerful motive for the erection of stations on foreign 


territory. 


(g) If Great Britain adheres to the Convention, in war time she would derive Payne, 3639. 
benefits from having all wireless telegraph stations on her shores, at home and 
abroad, available for communicating with any one of her ships (whether Naval or 
Mercantile Marine) at will, independently of the systems in use, and the commercial 
ships would be in a state of organisation which would allow of their being used for 
naval purposes if required. It is to Great Britain's advantage to increase the develop- 
ment of wireless telegraphy for commercial purposes, so as to be able to utilise her 
large Mercantile Marine as sources of information for Naval requirements in war time 
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(^) The reservation of the use of wave lengths between 600 and 1,600 metres 
for naval purposes. This was considered of importance by the Admiralty. It 
does not mean that the Navy cannot use wave lengths below 600 or above 1,600 
metres; but leaves this range free from interference by commercial installations. 


(i) A period of nearly two years was reserved before the Convention was to 
come into force. This gives the Government, and especially the Admiralty, time to 
consider and decide on which stations are to be exempted, and where others are 
considered necessary in substitution, and to take such steps as may be required. 


(7) In time of war or national emergency, all or any wireless stations on 
British territory can be occupied or closed at the discretion of the Government, 
stringent powers in this respect being contained in every licence granted by the Post- 
master-General Articles 7 and 8 of the St. Petersburg Convention, which are 
applied to wireless telegraphy by. Article 17 of the present Convention, give Inter- 
national sanction, so far as it is required, to such action. 


COMMERCIAL INTERESTS, 


45. Approaching the question from the point of view of British commercial 
interests, there can be no doubt that the freest utilization of wireless telegraphy is to 
the general interest of commerce and of the mercantile marine. 


It would be a manifest advantage for commercial purposes that every British 
ship, fitted with any form of existing apparatus, should be able to communicate 
freely with the greatest number of other ships and land stations throughout the 
world. 


Evidence was laid before the Committee giving conspicuous illustrations of the 
commercial inconvenience, due to the exclusive conditions attaching to the use of 
Marconi apparatus. The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s ships are fitted with 
De Forest apparatus, which enables them to communicate on their line of services 
from the River Plate to New York with that and other systems established along 
these coasts, but on entering the English Channel, where only Marconi stations are 
established, these ships are refused communication. On the other hand, if these 
steamers were fitted with Marconi apparatus they would then be debarred from com- 
municating with the stations along the line of service mentioned above, and even 
with other ships of their own line fitted with the De Forest apparatus. 


The Convention removes this obstacle to intercommunication, a result which 
can only be attained by International agreement. 


The Convention expressly provides by Article 9 that “ Radiotelegraph stations 
are bound to accept with absolute priority calls of distress from ships, to answer such 
calls with similar priority, and to take the necessary steps with regard to them.” It 
is clearly desirable, in the interests of humanity, that such an obligation should apply 
to all stations without exception, and it is therefore made binding upon all stations, 


whether naval or other. 


46. Lloyds is an Institution financially interested in no particular Wireless 
Company, but directly concerned in the welfare of the British Mercantile Marine. 
In the matter of wireless telegraphy, regarded from its commercial side, the evidence 
of Lloyds is entitled to consideration, and the Committee have been impressed by 
the support which that Corporation gives to the Convention. In this matter the 
interests of Lloyds would naturally be identical with British Commercial interests as 
a whole. 


47. Ship and shore communication is essentially an International matter com- 
mercially, and its development has reached a stage at which International agree- 
ment becomes indispensable, as in the case of the Postal and Telegraph Services. 
As the use of wireless telegraphy becomes more widely spread, its importance to our 
Mercantile Marine can hardly be overestimated. 


It follows, therefore, that any artificial restrictions imposed in the interests of 
any particular company are to the detriment of commercial and mercantile interests. 
Under the present system controlled by the Marconi Company, which prohibits inter- 
communication with other systems, a large and increasing number of ships and 
stations, using other systems, are excluded from the advantages of intercommunication. 
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There is little room for doubt that free intercommunication (properly safe- Davies, 547, 549. 
vuarded) and International control, will, at an early date, become inevitable. It is cu 
clear from the evidence that if Great Britain refuses to ratify, the Convention will be 73225: on,” 

ME 1832, 1904. 
ratified by the other Powers notwithstanding, and that Great Britain would Lodge, 2237, 
subsequently be constrained to come into the Convention, possibly under much less 2255-9. 


favourable terms. 


Among other points secured by the British delegates in favour of commercial 
interests may be mentioned :— 


(a) Regulation XX XIX. provides that arrangements are to be facilitated “ for Inglefield, 2045 

communicating to maritime news agencies information respecting wrecks and 2066-74. 
shipping casualties, or of general interest for purposes of negotiation.” 
This specially affects Lloyd's, who have already arranged for reports of 
casualties and other maritime intelligence from foreign wireless stations 
to be forwarded to them. If Great Britain declines to ratify, foreign Govern- 
ments may, by way of retaliation, decline to supply Lloyd's with maritime 
intelligence, and may possibly also cancel the privileges granted to Lloyd's at 
foreign semaphore stations, which have been of great advantage to ship- 
owners, consignees, charterers, and all interested in ships and cargoes. 


(^) Omission of the draft Article which sought to require all adhering countries . 
to “boycott " systems refusing to intercommunicate. 


(c) The Arbitration Article was rendered optional instead of compulsory. This 
alteration was important and desirable, in view of the complicated and 
delicate nature of the questions on which arbitration might be invoked. 


POSITION OF THE MARCONI COMPANY. 


18. The above paragraphs deal with radiotelegraphy as a ma‘ter of National and 
International concern. It remains for the Committee to touch upon a subsidiary matter, 
but one that requires consideration, namely, the position of the Marconi Company. 
The Marconi Company, the only opponents to the Convention who have 
appeared before the Committee, cannot be regarded as having any claim to a 
monopoly of wireless telegraphy ; although, under present conditions, they have 
secured what amounts to something approaching a monopoly in respect of Great 
Britain, Italy, and Canada. As regards (reat Britain, the position is due to the, 

rag e c : 2 Maskelyne, 2567, 

fact that for various reasons, and pending a settlement of the policy to be finally 9576 2699. 9642 
adopted, the Postmaster-General has hitherto refrained from issuing licences for Marconi, 3296. 
competing stations on the South Coast of England and Ireland. Had the Marconi Muirhead, 2353-5. 
systein been the only one in existence, there would still have been necessity for 
regulations for the proper. working of the system through inter-governmental control ; 
but this necessity becomes accentuated by the existence of other systems with stations 
working throughout the world. 


As evidence of the fact that free competition even in the crowded waters of 
the English Channel was contemplated, Clause 3 (1) and (2) in the Post Office Marconi Post Office 
Agreement of 1904 (inserted at the instance of the Company) stipulated that if the iig 
Post Office licensed stations at which any system of wireless telegraphy, other than 
the Marconi system, is installed, every licence or permission granted by the Govern- 
ment should contain “suitable conditions with the object of securing non-interference 
with other wireless telegraph stations"; *'provided that such conditions shall not 
unreasonably require the Companies to change the position of any station, or to make 
any change in apparatus or arrangements which have already been adopted by them 
hona fide for the purpose of communication, and which for the purposes of each 
station are in conformity with the best and most efficient methods at their disposal 
for preventing interference. The Companies shall, in any case, work their stations, as 
far as possible, so as not to interfere with the working of other stations." 


This Agreement of 1904 between the Postmaster General and the Marconi 
Company is printed as an Appendix to this Report. It conferred upon the Post Office- 
C ertain rights, privileges, and advanta d ai ing .— Marconi 

ompany c ghts, p ges, and advantages, and contained the following :— 4 

ec 66 : ° , r greement. 
Clause 10: "In the event of His Majestys Government adhering for the Daniell, 605 
United Kingdom to a Convention based substantially on the stipulations Smith, 440, 
contained in the Protocol of the recent Berlin Conference on Wireless 
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Teleeraphy, the Companies undertake, if required by the Government, to observe im 
the United Kingdom and on British ships the provisions (except Article 6) of the Con- 
vention, and of any detailed regulations made thereunder for carrying these provisions 

into effect, and, in particular, and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing: 
undertaking the Companies undertake, if required by the Government, in relation to. 
shore stations in the United Kingdom and ships equipped with Marconi apparatus 

for ship and shore messages, to accept (without prejudice to the patent rights) the 
obligation to interchange messages with ships and shore stations in the United 
Kingdom, respectively, equipped with other apparatus, and to relieve the Admiralty 

and Lloyds and all other persons with whom the Companies have contracted from. 
any obligation arising under their contracts to refuse to interchange messages with 

ship or shore stations in the United Kingdom so equipped, or to make any compen- 
sation in respect of the interchange of such messages." 


The Marconi Company propose to make use of the words ‘without prejudice 
to their patent rights" in order to evade the obligation to intercommunicate- 
which the above clause places upon them. 


The Marconi Company contend that an obligation of compulsory intercommunica- 
tion between different systems, under an International Convention, must result in an 
infringement of their patent rights, and therefore that the expression in the Post 
Office Agreement **without prejudice to their patent rights" continues to put the: 
Company in a superior position throughout the period of the agreement to any 
arrangement, international or otherwise, involving intercommunication that may, 
during that period, be brought into force. 


This contention may or may not be found sound in a court of law, and 
the Committee feel precluded, therefore, from expressing any opinion upon it ; but it 
appears obviously inconsistent with the intention of the Parties, when making the 
agreement. The wording of the clause referred to clearly indicates the desire of the 
Post Office to contemplate an International Convention, and seems to dispose of 
the contention that an International Convention would be a reversal of a policy 
which the Marconi Company must have contemplated at the time of signing the: 
agreement. 


If this intention was in the minds of the Marconi Company when they 
negotiated the agreement, it would appear to be open to grave criticism, in that 
they are now endeavouring to evade the main condition which led the Postmaster- 
General to enter into an agreement granting them advantages which they have 
enjoyed, still enjoy, and propose to retain. 


19. There appears to be little doubt, from the evidence placed before the Committee, 
that even if Great Britain declines to ratify the Convention the other Powers will do so. 
Assuming that the Marconi Company maintained the policy of non-intercommunication,. 
the result would be that, under Articles 1, 2, and 3 of the Convention, Marconi 
apparatus would have to be removed from all ships and stations belonging to 
signatory nations, thus seriously diminishing the scope and effectiveness of the 
Marconi organisation on which the Company lay so much stress. On the other hand, 
if Great Britain were to ratify, and if, as a consequence, the Company abandoned the: 
policy of non-intercommunication, there would be no necessity for this removal. 


Once intercommunication is assured, other British steamship lines which have: 
not hitherto adopted wireless telegraphy will, it may be anticipated, find it to their 
advantage to do so, and there is no reason why the apparatus employed should not be 
Marconi. 


In any event, whether ships are equipped with Marconi or other apparatus, the 
existing Marconi shore stations under the Convention should, and no doubt would, 


Maskelyne, 2569, in consequence of their advantageous geographical position and under the conditions 


2622. 


of intercommunication established, receive a greater volume of business. It may be- 
pointed out also that the Marconi Company will receive until 1911 an additional rate: 
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for messages interchanged with other systems, “such additional rate not to exceed 
the rate allocated to the shore stations." (Clauses 10, 11. Agreement, Marconi 
and P. M.-General, 1904.) 


50. In reviewing the relations of the Government with the Marconi Company As to . 
two points stand out especially clear in the light of subsequent events. compensation. 


(1.) If, at the time when the Post Office were giving to Mr. Marconi effective 
assistance, the Government had thought it expedient to secure a right of pre-emption 
of his invention and patents, an enterprise of national importance would have been 
prevented from passing into the hands of a private company and subsequent 
difficulties might have been avoided. 


(2.) The fact, to which reference has already been made, that the Post Office has 
largelv refrained from issuing licences to other companies, has given the Marconi Com- 
pany something approaching a monopoly during an important period, and may 
therefore have encouraged their dreams of a general monopoly. 


51. Whilst the Committee consider that the Marconi Company have exag- 
verated the case against ratification, under the apprehension that they will suffer 
commercial injury by the operation of the Convention, the Committee would be very 
reluctant to make any recommendation which would impede or be injurious to the 
fair working of their business. | 


They recognise the valuable work which has been done by the Marconi Company 
as the pioneers of practical wireless telegraphy, and this work is fully appreciated by 
the nation. From the evidence placed before them, the Committee see no reason to 
apprehend that the obligations of the Convention, if faithfully carried out by all con- 
cerned, will prove injurious to the Marconi Company. If, on the other hand, it is 
found by practical experience that the Marconi Company are injuriously affected, the 
Committee recommend that they should be treated with a generous consideration 
quite irrespective of and without prejudice to their legal position. ` 


In all cases of legislation in the public interest, and where damage can be shown 
to accrue to private interests, something in the nature of compensation is, and 
should be, granted. In this case, as already stated, the Committee are not of the 
opinion that the Marconi Company can found an equitable claim upon the 
terms of their Agreement with the Post Office. But in view of the particular 
circumstances of the case, the Committee recommend that, provided the Marconi 
Company loyally co-operate in carrying the Convention and the policy which it 
represents, and in the event of it being shown, under proper conditions of audit, 
that the Marconi Company during the transition period under the new conditions 
brought about by the Convention, have suffered diminution of business at their 
British stations, they should be granted compensation for a period of three years from 
the day of the Convention coming into operation—and that the compensation should 
be based upon a comparison with the average annual net traffic receipts from their 
British stations, during the three years preceding ratification. 


GENERAL OBSERVATION. 
52. This being the analysis of the evidence, the Committee proceeds to 
conclusions. There appear to be three alternatives open to Great Britain :— 
Ratification—Rejection— Postponement. 
It may be convenient to dispose of the two latter first. 


REJECTION. 


Rejection would seem to be the more obvious alternative to ratification. 
The only evidence in favour of rejection was that of Mr. Cuthbert Hall, General 
Manager of the Marconi Company ; of Professor Fleming, Scientific Adviser of the 
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Marconi Company; of Mr. Henniker Heaton; and, with much less intensity, of 
Mr. Marconi. An examination of the statement of these witnesses shows that their 
arguments were based mainly on a consideration of the interests of the Company. 


Rejection would seem to the Committee to involve the following results :— 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF NON-RATIFICATION. 


(a) Great Britain took a prominent part in the Conference, and the Convention 
was modified in many important respects in order to meet her wishes and secure her 
adherence. If Great Britain now refuses to ratify, doubt will be thrown upon the 
sincerity of her expressed views at the Conference. The contrast between the 
attitude of the British Government at the time of the Conference and its attitude 
in refusing to ratify, would be emphasised by the fact that the next Conference 
was invited to meet in London. 


(^) It would create a direct and powerful motive for the erection of stations on 
foreign territory ; and such stations will be in no way subject to British control in 
time of war or emergency. 


(c) Foreign ships and coast stations would seriously interfere with British 
stations. Such interference would arise from the normal operations of ships in the 
Channel and elsewhere communicating with distant stations on foreign coasts. 
Not only would other nations be forced to erect additional shore stations, but these 
stations and the ship stations as well would be obliged to use additional energy. 
This natural interference might probably be increased by intentional action, and, 
without the Convention, British stations would have no remedv. 


(d) In the absence of International arrangements and rules for working, 
accounts, collection of charges, &c., the development of the service would be seriously 
embarrassed, . 


(e) The drawbacks indicated in the three previous heads would be specially 
detrimental to Great Britain, owing to the predominance of her maritime interests 
and her geographical position. 


(7) Under the terms of the Convention, the nations adhering are bound to refuse 
to license, on board a ship or at shore, stations the apparatus of any system which 
declines to accept the principle of intercommunication. If Great Britain, therefore, 
refuses to ratify, the Marconi apparatus at present installed at foreign shore or ship 
stations will be removed, and its place will he taken by some system that accepts. 
inter-communication. 


POSTPONEMENT. 


53. No evidence was given to your Committee in favour of postponement as 
distinguished from non-ratification. It may be pointed out that postponement would 
in no way diminish any of the unfortunate results which would follow on rejection, 
while it would be attended by the grave additional result that the action of Great 
Britain might be open to much misconstruction in regard to the position she took up 
at the Conference,through which important concessions were obtained by her delegates. 


Further, it would prolong a period of uncertainty, without securing any 
conditions by which the future would be determined. No evidence has been 
brought before the Committee to show that within any specified time the scientific 
aspects of the question will undergo any substantial alteration of a kind which, in 
the Committee's opinion, is not already amply provided for and protected by the 
various provisions of the Convention. 


Moreover, the Convention would, it is assumed, be brought into operation 
without reference to Great Britain. Great Britain having such a predominant 
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interest in the question, ought to be in a position to make her influence felt from 
the start, in interpreting, administering and enforcing the terms of the Convention. 


The fact that by twelve months' notice Great Britain can at any time withdraw 
from the Convention if it is found that British interests are in any way jeopardised, 
appears to secure all necessary liberty of action, especially during the experimenta] 
period. | 


It appears to the Committee, therefore, that, from the point of view of national 
and public interests, rejection presents serious drawbacks, and that postponement 
is even less defensible. 


RATIFICATION. 


54. These alternatives being disposed of, the Committee proceed to set out the 
effect of the adhesion of this country to the Convention. Many of the advantages 
attending ratification have been stated in the body of the Report. The principal of 
those advantages may be summarised as follows :— 


The primary object of the Convention is to facilitate and promote the use of 
Wireless Telegraphy, especially for maritime purposes, a matter essentially of an Inter- 
national character and, having regard to her predominant maritime interests, of high 
importance and benefit to this country. 


(1.) The Convention faciitates the use of Wireless Telegraphy by providing 
International arrangements for rules of working, control, licensing of operators, 
efficiency of v i collection of charges, transmission of messages, publication of 
information, &c. 


(2.) The Convention provides the means of preventing confusion and of avoiding 
interference between neighbouring ship or shore stations, a result increasingly diffi- 
cult or impossible of attainment, except by International agreement. 


(3.) The Convention secures general freedom of communication between ships 
and coast stations, thus giving British ships fitted with any form of apparatus the 
advantage of being able to communicate freely with the greatest number of other 
ships and land stations throughout the world. 


(4.) The freedom of communication thus secured, and the protection from inter- 
ference thus afforded, will give free play to all systems and will thus tend to the 
encouragement and progress of invention in connection with Wireless Telegraphy. 


These advantages, important though they be, are secondary to the supreme con- 
sideration of naval interests and national defence. The unanimous evidence of 
witnesses representing and speaking on behalf of the Admiralty and War Office is 
conclusive that the Convention (now framed largely on the initiative of the British 
Delegates) obviates injury and secures substantial advantages not otherwise attainable 
(as explained in detail in Paragraph 43, above). 


Among these advantages are the following :— 


(A) A general obligation is imposed on all stations not to interfere with the 
working of other stations. 


(B) Exempted stations are allowed and given International sanction. Certain 
wave-lengths are reserved for Naval use, so as to be absolutely free from interference 
by commercial stations. 


(c) International sanction is obtained for such censorship arrangements as may 
be necessary. 


(n) The effect of the Convention, if adhered to by Great Britain, would be directly 
to encourage the erection of stations at suitable points in British territory, and the 
general development of the use of Wireless Telegraphy in the British Mercantile 
Marine, thus providing a widely extended system over which the Admiralty would 
have control in time of emergency. 
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(E) It may be added that the Convention has been framed with careful regard 
to the interests of His Majesty's Dominions beyond the seas, the several Colonies and 
India being able to adhere and withdraw separately, as may appear to them 
expedient ; and the means of adequate representation at future Conferences has been 
obtained for such Colonies or Dependencies as may subsequently adhere. 


(F) Finally, the fact may be emphasised that at any time, if she finds the 
Convention to be in any way detrimental to her interests, Great Britain, by giving a 
year's notice, may retire from the Convention. Meanwhile, if she ratifies, no alteration 
to her detriment can be made in the Convention without her consent ; and it has been 
already explained that the Bureau has no initiative or executive nowers of any 
description. 


(c) Some apprehension has been expressed that the Convention may have the 
effect of impeding the progress of Scientific invention. The Committee are of 
opinion that it will not have any such effect ; but if, contrary to their expectations, it 
should be found in practice that any of the Regulations have the result of dis- 
couraging invention, they recommend that steps should be taken to obtain such 
amendments as may be necessary in order to avoid that result ; and it may be borne 
in mind, that in the last resort, Great Britain would be able to take advantage of 
Article 22, and withdraw from the Convention. 


55. In view of the foregoing considerations it is manifest that universal free 
intercommunication, with the exceptions and exemptions secured in the Convention, 
is a principle to be aimed at, and one that must be of benefit both nationally and 
internationally. 


A careful perusal of the Proces verbaux wil show that the representations 
of the British delegation for amendments and modifications of the draft 
Convention were met in the most considerate manner by the Conference. 
In all essential points, the Convention now conforms to the con- 
ditions laid down by the Government with the view of securing national 
interests. The Committee, in conclusion, desire specially to lay stress upon the 
observation that if, after the substantial changes made on the initiative of the 
British delegates, Great Britain refuses to ratify, the result might have a material 
effect in weakening the moral position of Great Britain at future International 
Conferences. 


56. The Committee have set out these arguments and considerations in 
elaborate detail because they interpret the reference to them to mean that their report 
is intended by the Government to be an important factor in the final action which 
it may take, and they have, in consequence, given fully the grounds on which they 
now base their conclusion and report. 


57. The Committee, therefore, report that, in their opinion, the effect of the 
adhesion of this country to the Convention would be advantageous to national and 
public interests, and that its non-adhesion would be detrimental to those interests. 


58. Tbe Committee further venture to recommend that, if, in accordance with 
this Report, it is decided to ratify the Convention, the Government should endeavour 
to arrange for simultaneous ratification by the principal countries who composed 
the Conference. This would prevent the necessity for exceptional and provisional 
arrangements, in the contingency of other countries not ratifying, and would be in 
accord with the spirit of international amity which marked the proceedings of the 


Conference. 


59. The proceedings ofthe Committee have been public, and every opportunity 
has been afforded for evidence being given germane to tne inquiry. 


Sth July, 1907. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Wednesday, 13th March 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. Sir William Holland. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Arthur Lee. 
Mr. Enoch Edwards. Sir Gilbert Parker. 


Sir JoHN DicksoN-PovNDER was called to the Chair. 


The Committee deliberated. 
[Adjourned to Tuesday next, at Eleven o'clock. 


Tuesday, 19th March 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. Mr. Macpherson. 
Mr. G Sir Edward Sassoon. 
Sir William Holland. Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Mr. Lambert. Mr. Adkins. 

Mr. Arthur Lee. 


Sir JOHN DicksoN-PoYNDER in the Chair. 


Mr. H. Babington Smith, c.B., Secretary to the Post Office, was Examined. 
[Adjourned to Thursday next, at Eleven o'clock. 


Thursday, 21st March 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. Mr. Lambert. 
Mr. Adkins. Mr. Arthur Lee. 
Mr. Gwynn. Sir Edward Sassoon. 


Sir JouN DIcKSON-POYNDER in the Chair. 


Mr. H. Babington Smith was further Examined. 
Colonel F. J. Davies, A.Q.M.G., was Examined. 
[Adjourned to Tuesday next, at Eleven o'clock. 


Tuesday, 26th March 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT; 


Mr. Adkins. - Mr. Arthur Lee. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. Mr. Macpherson. 
Mr. ae Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Sir William Holland. Sir Edward Sassoon. 
Mr. Lambert. 


Sir Joon DicksoN-PovNDER in the Chair: 


Colonel J. F. Daniell, of the Admiralty, was Examined. 
Commander C. R. Payne, R.N., of H.M.S. * Vernon,” was Examined. 


: [Adjourned to Tuesday, 9th April, at halt-past Eleven o'clock. 
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Tuesday, 9th April 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. | Mr. Lambert. 
Mr. Gwynn. Mr. Arthur Lee. 


Sir JOHN DICKSON-POYNDER in the Chair. 


Lieutenant F. G. Loring, R.N., of the Admiralty, was Examined. 
Mr. G. W. Johnson, c.M.G., of the Colonial Office, was Examined. 
[Adjourned to Tuesday, 16th April, at Eleven o'clock. 


Tuesday, 16th April 1907. 


_ MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. Mr. Adkins. 

Mr. Gwynn. Mr. Macpherson. 

Mr. Lambert. Sir William Holland. 
Mr. Arthur Lee. 


Sir Joun Dickson-PoynpDER in the Chair. 


Mr. Cuthbert Hall, Managing Director of the Marconi Company, was Examined. 
[Adjourned to Thursday next, at Eleven o'clock. 


Thursday, 18th April 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Adkins. Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. Mr. Arthur Lee. 
Mr. G n. Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Sir William Holland. Sir Edward Sassoon. 


Sir JoHN Dickson-POYNDER in the Chair. 


Mr. J. Gavey, c.B., of the General Post Office, was Examined. 
Captain Inglefield, R.N., Secretary of Lloyds, was Exsmined. 


[Adjourned to Tuesday next, at Eleven o'clock. 


Tuesday, 23rd April 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. Mr. Arthur Lee. 

Mr. Gwynn. Mr. Adkins. 

Mr. Lambert. Sir William Holland. 
Sir Edward Sassoon. | Sir Gilbert Parker. 


Sir Joun DicksoN-PovNDER in the Chair. 


Sir Oliver Lodge was Examined. 


Mr. Henry Muirhead was Examined. 


[Adjourned to Thursday next, at half-past Eleven o'clock. 
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Thursday, 25th April 1907. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. Sir Edward Sassoon. 
Mr. nn. Mr. Macpherson. 
Mr. Arthur Lee. Sir William Holland. 


Sir Joun Dickson-PoyNDER in the Chair. 
Mr. Nevil Maskelyne, F.R.a.S., Technical Adviser to the Amalgamated Radiotelegraphic 
Company, was Examined. 
Mr. Henniker Heaton, a Member of the House, was Examined. 


[Adjourned to Tuesday next, at Eleven o'clock. 


Tuesday, 30th April 1907. | 


MEMBERS PRESENT: - 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. Mr. Adkins. 

Mr. Gwynn. Sir Edward Sassoon. 
Mr. Lambert. Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Mr. Arthur Lee. Mr. Macpherson. 


Sir Joon DicksoN-PovNDER in the Chair. 


Mr. Owen Phillips, a Member of this House, and Chairman and Managing Director of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, was Examined. | | 


Mr. Marconi was Examined. 
[Adjourned to Tuesday, 7th May, at Eleven o'clock. 
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. Tuesday, 7th May 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. | Mr. Macpherson. 
Mr. Gwynn. | Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Mr. Lambert. ; . Mr. Adkins. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 
Sir Joun Dickson-POYNDER in the Chair. 


Sir William Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., was Examined. 
Dr. J. A. Fleming, F.R.S., was Examined. | 
| [Adjourned till Tuesday next, at half-past Eleven o'clock. 


Tuesday, 14th May 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. | | Mr. Gwynn. 
Mr. Lambert. Sir. William Holland. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. Mr. Adkins. 
Sir Edward Sassoon. : | 


Sir Jonn DicksoN-PovNDER in the Chair. 


Commander C. R. Payne, R.N., was further Examined. - 
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Captain the Hon. A. E. Bethell, c.M.a., A.D.C., R.N., was Examined. 
Mr. H. Babington Smith, c.B., was further Examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday, the 28th inst., at half-past Eleven o'clock. 


Tuesday, 28th May 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
Mr. Lambert. Sir Gilbert Parker. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. Mr. Lee. 
Mr. Macpherson. Sir Edward Sassoon. 
Mr. Gwynn. Mr. Adkins. 


Sir Joan DicksoN-PovNDER in the Chair. 


Mr. Cuthbert Hall was turther Examined. 
Mr. Charles Bright, F.R.S.E., was Examined. 
[Adjourned till Thursday, the 6th June, at half-past Eleven o'clock. 


Thursday. 6th June 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
Sir William Holland. Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Mr. Lee. Mr. Adkins. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton | 
Sir JOHN Dickson-PoyNDER in the Chair. 
The Committee deliberated. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday the 18th June, at Eleven o’clock. 


Tuesday, 18th June 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Arthur Lee. Mr. Adkins. 

Mr. Gwynn. Mr. Svdney Buxton. 
Sir William Holland. Mr. Lambert. 

Sir Edward Sassoon. . Sir Gilbert Parker. 


Sir JOHN DicksoN-POYNDER in the Chair. 


Drart REpoRtT proposed by the Chairman brought up and read the first time, as follows :— 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Meetings, 1. The Committee have held 13 meetings and examined 18 witnesses whose official or 
commercial experience and scientific attainments qualified them to give evidence on the subject 
referred to the Committee. l 


Reference. The terms of Reference were as follows :—“ That a SELECT COMMITTEE be appointed to consider 
the RADIOTELEGRAPHIC CONVENTION, signed at Berlin on the 3rd day of November, 1906, and to 
report what, from the point of view of national and public interests, would in their opinion, be the 
effect of the adhesion or non-adhesion ot this country to the Convention.” 
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2. Among the witnesses whose evidence the Committee have taken were several ot the Witnesses. 
delegates appointed by Great Britain to attend the Berlin Conferences of 1903 and 1906, referred to 
later; Government officials of the Admiralty, War Office, Post Office, and Colonial Office, a witness 
trom Lloyd's and a representative of a large steamship company, representing the shipping interests ; 
scientific and other witnesses to explain various systems or radiotelegraphy other than that of 
Marconi, representatives of the Marconi Companies, and Mr. Marconi himself. 


3. The Committee have been furnished by several witnesses with a general review of tho past History of wireless 
history and development of the art of wireless telegraphy—termed also radiotelegraphy, the name telegraphy. 
otticially adopted by the Convention—since it has been in operation on practical lino: in Great 
Britain. This history may best be briefly reviewed by an account of— 


(L) The invention and development of wireless telegraphy from a scientific discovery to 
an applied art ; 


(IL) Its political history and International recognition. 


ScIENTIFIC HISTORY. 


4. Wireless telegraphy or radiotelegraphy means the transmission of signals by electrical What radiotele- 
energy between two points which are not connected by a wire or other metallic conductor. The &raphy is. 


term wd e Bos i—and exclusively used in the Convention—in connection with instruments [eres A A 
employing the Hertzian waves, so called from their discoverer, Heinrich Hertz. Marconi, 2888 
Smith, 3. 
Before the discovery of the Hertzian wave other methods were used experimentally tor sending Farlier methods. 
messages across space without conjunction other than the earth :— Gavey, 1785-90. 


(1) By earth induction, using two parallel or nearly parallel wires erected, for example, on 
cither side of a stream each end fitted with telegraphic apparatus; (2) by electric-magnetic 
induction ; and (3) by a combination of the two former. This means was taken up by 
Sir (then Mr.) W. Preece in 1885 (then electrician to the Post Office), and a system was set uP Wireless tele- 
of telegraphic communication without direct connecting wires between places not more than lions. E 
six or seven miles apart. A wireless telephone us d been established by Mr. Gavey on Gavey, 1788 -90 
this basis between Holyhead and the Skerries, and recently telephonie speech has been 
exchanged between the two stations with the greatest ease. 


5. These induction systems are not, however, suitable for communication over a long distance, Means employed. 
nor for communication with ships, and the methods now used for that purpose are all based on the Gavey, 1791 et seq. 
employment of the Hertzian waves. The means employed in transmitting messages across space Smith, 4. 
without physical connection consists broadly of two stations—a transmitting station and a receiving 
station. At each cf these stations a wire or wires must be erected in the air by means of a mast, 
tower, balloon, kite, ete. This structure of wires is known as the antenna or aerial. Speaking 
generally, the greater the range intended to be covered the higher or more extensive must be the 
antenna or aerial. The energy is generated by a battery or generator worked by a steam, gas, oil, or 
other power engine, and is communicated to the aerial by the transmitting apparatus proper. 


6. The receiving apparatus is also connected with the aerial. There are many forms of Receiving 
receiving apparatus in use, and it may be said that one of the principal differences between the 8pparatus. 
several systems of wireless telegraphy consists in the various forms of dd apparatus. In. 
some the apparatus automatically records the dots and dashes of the. Morse alphabet, but in most Smith, 8. 
torms a telephone is attached and the operator hears the dots and dashes, thus permitting of more 
rapid working than any recording instrument yet devised. 


7. With the most powerful stations very great distances have been covered, and signals have Range. 
actually been transmitted across the Atlantic, but in the present state of the invention communi- Moston; 2725. 
catien has not been effectively maintained with regularity over so great a distance, especially by Smith, 9. da 
day. The maximum effective range for regular communication by day or night may be put, l 

ossibly, at 1,000 or 1,500 miles; but this state of affairs is changing almost month by month. 
Vireless messages are frequently sent from Poldhu to Gibraitar and Malta. As regards the 
ordinary ship and shore stations the effective e may be said to vary between 50 and 300 miles, 


possibly rather more, according to the power of the station. 


8 The signals are usually sent out with equal energy in all directions. A message sent out for Ti ection, 
instance from the high power station at Poldhu, in' Cornwall, and intended for ships in mid- ios 1795, 
Atlantic, has been equally received at Nauen, near Berlin, and at the Dutch Station at Scheven- Marconi, 3004. 
ingen, or at Gibraltar. Attempts have been made to devise methods of directing the waves, or at Smith, 10. 
least of sending them with the greatest energy in one particular direction, but so far with moderate 
success. The admiralty are able to determine the direction in which a wireless message is coming Payne, 977-9, 981. 
under certain conditions. 

9. The main defect which at first characterised wireless telegraphy resulted from in part this sores XOU PUDOR 
inability to control direction. As every receiving station within range of a transmitting centre Cavey, 1795-7. 
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could read allthe messages sent from that centre, it was not possible for more than two stations 
in a given area to interchange signals at a given time without mutual interference. It was 
impossible, of course, for the ether within a wide radius thus to be monopolised by two persons if 
the invention was to be of real practical value. It was also obvious that if two sets of apparatus 
could be so accurately adjusted the one to the other as to respond to one another's radiations 
whilst other apparatus not so adjusted would not be affected, the practical problem would be 
solved. It is in the direction of “syntony” or the “tuning” of apparatus so as to induce 
“selectivity” between them that recent scientific research and experiment have been chiefly 
concentrated ; and, as will appear later, the more or less complete manner in which this has been 
achieved between different systems constitutes one of the difficulties placed betore the Committee. 


First practical 10. The Hertzian waves were first experimentally applied for practical telegraphic purposes in 
application to 1895-6 by Mr. Marconi Many inventions and improvements by Mr. Mareoni and others have 
ey M iras since at à rapid pace, and there are now several " systems " or * methods " in existence, 
Lodge 2117-8. Whilst the number of patents is very great. 


Marconi, 2884-7, 


2891. inci ; in us 
S tenia diss 11. The principal systems in use are: 


Marconi.—The first practical system in the field. The first Marconi British patent was 
applied for on 2nd June, 1896, and accepted on 2nd July, 1897. 


Davics, 558; De Forest.—American in origin ; acquired in Great Britain, and it is said for all parts of the 


Gavey, 1857. world e North America, by a British Company, the Amalgamated Radio- 
Inglefield, 1803. telegraph Company. 

Mer. uod Fessenden.—A merican. 

Maskelyne, 2527. Lodge-Muirhead.— British, both as regards invention and ownership. First patent applied 
Muirhead, 2346- for 10th May, 1897, accepted 10th August, 1898. | 

2350. Telefunken (* far-sparking ”).—German ; an amalgamation of the systems of several different 
Payne, 960. inventors (Slaby, Arco, Braun, Siemens). 


Rochfort.—French. 
Branly -Popp.—French. 


Poulsen.—Danish, of recent invention, the rights in which for all parts of the world have 
also been acquired by the Amalgamated Radiotelegraph Company. 


Shoemaker.—American. 


Massie.—American. 


RET 12. The use of radiotelegraphy is rapidly increasing. A large number of instruments are 

radiotelegraphy. already in operation in various parts of the world. Conflicting evidence was given as to the exact 

Smith, 16. number in commercial use, but this is partly explainable by the fact that the conditions are 
rapidly changing, and that there are in existence a number of experimental stations and stations 
not open for commercial work. 

Distribution of relatively small proportion of the existing stations are on British territory. The greatest 

existing stations, umber are in the United States. There are also a considerable number in Italy and Germany, a 


Gavey, 1854, few in Holland, Belgium, Spain and France, and several for non-commercial purposes in Russia. 
1858, App. No. It would appear, according to the most recent returns, that are 186 commercial coast stations 
S IM throughout the world, of which some 63 are Marconi and 123 other than Marconi. 


ere is à preponderating number of Marconi stations in Great Britain, Italy, and Canada, but 


ed li, in all other parts of the world, with few exceptions, the stations are on the other systems. 
Smith, 22. The most important stations are those situated on the South Coast of the United Kingdom, 


which is, owing to its geographical situation and the predominant part it plays in the maritime 
business of the world, the principal focus of ocean commerce. 


13. The principal uses of radiotelegraphy may be placed under two main heads: 


Principal uses of 
radiotelegraphy. 


Smith. 23. (1) Naval and military purposes. 


(2) Commercial and mercantile purposes. 


7 a the former for discussion in a later part of this Report, the latter may be again 
divided into three classes— | 


(a) Shore to shore communication. 
(b) Ship to ship communication. 


Davies, 540. (c) Ship and shore communication. 
Smith, 26. The Committee have been informed that shore to shore use of ramon Py has not at 
| present reached a point at which International regulation has become indispensable, and therefore 
stations intended for the purpose of shore to shore communication exclusively were left outside the 
oe except so far as regards the application of two articles thereof, which will be referred 
to later. 
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14. It will be convenient here, however, to define exactly what is meant by shore to shore Shore to shore 
communication. The expression includes communication from one shore station to another shore communication. 
station, irrespective of whether they are in the same or different countries, or whether the sea is Smith, 23. 
crossed in such communication. Thus ashore to shore communication would be one from (1) 

Dover to Brest, or (2) London to Paris (that is, from one territory to another across the sea), or from 
(3)Paris to Berlin (similarly but not crossing sea), or (4) from London to York (within the same 
territory). 

It sarc in point of fact, such communication as would take the place ot telegraphy by 
land wires or submarine cables, or supplies communication where the ordinary methods vold be 
inapplicable, either on financial or physical grounds. Thus the Lodge-Muirhead communication 
between Burmah and the Andaman elande, where the traffic is not enough to pay for a cable, is an 
instance of wireless telegraphy of this category. , 

It should also be specially noted that shore to shore communication includes communication Smith, 23. 
with lightships, or other ships permanently moored, lighthouses and outlying islands. A number 
of installations of this kind iaro already been established both on the British coasts and elsewhere 


t 


15. The expression ship to ship communiction is self-explanatory. The question of the seca ae 
application of the Convention to such communication will be dealt with later. Daniell, 702. 


Gavey, 1908-14, 
ae re 1935. 
16. The expression ship and shore communication means communication between a coast Smith, 423. 


station and a ship at sea. “Coast station” is defined as any radiotelegraph station which is Ship and shore 
established on land or on board a ship permanently moored, and which is used for the exchange ot communication. 
correspondence with ships at sea. The coast station may be actually on the coast, as at Poldhu, or 

miles inland. Thus communication from Nauen, near Berlin, to a vessel up Channel would fall 

within this definition. 


17. In the absence of other invention, there is at present small likelihood of wireless telegraphy Radiotelegraphy 
competing commercially with ordinary telegraphy over land wires, or superseding the use of cables, versus wire 
But if transmarine radiotelegraphy could be effected with certainty and reasonable speed there v leprapiy : 
would be an extensive field for its employment as a subsidiary method to cable. Smith. 24. 

For military and naval purposes, especially to Great Britain in time of war, when the cables Bright. ` 


might be cut, the importance of the invention cannot be overestimated. | 


18. The principal applieation of wireless telegraphy has been in the Teen of the entirely Use of radiotele- 
new facility for communicating between shore and ship, and vice versa. It is the rapid develop- graphy ship to 
ment of this kind of radiotelegraphy which has rendered International Regulation desirable, Saa - 


Ship and shore communication may be divided into two classes or three different 
categories :— 


1. Maritime intelligence. 
2. Sea telegraphy. 
(a) News messages. 


(b) Private and commercial messages. 


19. Under the first heading would fall messages relating to the service or safety of the ship, Maritime 
such as reports of a ship's position, time of arrival in port, directions for berthing and docking, intelligence. 
or as to cargo, etc.; information regarding navigation, such ‘as icebergs, derelicts, approaching — 
storms; and in the case of a stranding or collision, fire, or other casualty, the summoning of Philipps, 2839. 
assistance. It would enable a port where there is infectious disease to warn off an approaching 
steamer, thus avoiding the necessity of her remaining in quarantine at the next port of call. This 
class of message may not be numerous, but is ot the greatest importance. As the utility of 
wireless tel hy as a protection against maritime disasters is more realised a larger number of 
vessels will doubtless carry wireless apparatus. | | 

The Convention expressly t es by Article 9 that * Radiotelegraph stations are bound to ai 98 
accept with absolute priority calls of distress from ships, to answer such calls with similar priority, 
and to take the necessary steps with regard to them." It is clearly desirable in the interests of 
humanity that such an MT should apply to all stations without exception, and it is 
therefore made binding upon all stations whether naval or other. 


20. Sea telegraphy embraces (a) news services, such as the regular service of news sent out Sea telegraphy. 
from a high-power station such as Poldhu for the benefit of ships crossing the Atlantic. But the (8) News service. 
most important are (b) private messages from or to persons on board ships, especially the large e poer 
transatlantic liners. The greater part of this traffic is from ship to shore, about 20 telegrams pri 
passing this way to one from shore to ship. A service which provides for this development has 
the best chance of being remunerative. It is mainly on board the large liners carrying a 
edu number of passengers that wireless telegraphy has so far been installed, apart Pon 
naval use. 


vate messages. 


0.0. e 
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PoLiricAL HISTORY. 


5 


Development of 21. The progress of the invention was carefully watched by the British Governinent from its 
the invention. first entry into the field of practical application. When Mr. Marconi first came to England he wag 
Smith, 29. introduced to Sir William Preece, then Engineer-in-Chief at the Post Office, and experiments were 
Gavey, 1793—4. conducted on Salisbury Plain, at the General Post Office, and in South Wales in 1896-7. 
Heaton, 2741. ~ The early experiments of Mr. Marconi were made with the assistance and co-operation of the 
Lodge, 2117. ^ — Post Office, and Mr. Marconi cordially acknowledged the good relations which existed between 
Marconi, 2885—7, himself and the Post Oftice d i 
2890, 3080, 3082— 
By the year 1899 the Marconi system had reached a point of development at which the 

Adiniralty thought it desirable to obtain sets of the apparatus for experiments. In 1901 an agree- 
Admiralty ment of a limited character was entered into between the Admiralty and the Company which had 
agreements. acquircd the Marconi patents for the supply of Marconi apparatus for naval use. 


Daniell, 601. 

l In July 1903, the Admiralty entered into a further and more complete agreement with the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company. The text of this agreement was laid before Parliament, 
and will be found in the Appendices. The agreement, which covers a period of 11 years 
(expiring in 1914), grants the Admiralty the right to the exclusive use of a long-distance station 
for twenty minutes every day, to priority over all other messages, to the supply of all apparatus at 
current priees,and to information concerning any improvement in apparatus or in methods of 
signalling. In consideration for this the Admiralty paid the Company £20,000, with £1,600 royalty 
for thirty-two existing installations, and £5,000 a year for the duration of the agreement. 


Payne, 961 971. The Committee have been informed by one of the Admiralty witnesses that since 1905 no new 
idea or technical advice has been offered to the Admiralty in accordance with this agreement, 
and that the Navy is not dependent for further developments in wireless telegraphy upon the 
Marconi Company. 


Lloyd's 22. Lloyd's has some 1,300 agents and sub-agents who, in addition to other important duties 
agreement. as representatives of that Corporation, are specially charged to transmit at once all the latest 
WC ier maritime intelligence from their respective districts. As the principal agency for collecting 
Marconi, 3288. maritime intelligence, Lloyd's was necessarily interested in an invention intended to facilitate 
Smith, 30— 1. communication with ships at sea ; and an agreement was signed in September 1901, expiring 1915, 


betweer: Lloyd's and the Marconi International Marine Communication Company (an offshoot of 
the Marconi Wircless Telegraph Company), under which Lloyd's have the right to use Marconi 
x epe at all their stations, and to engage to use no other, and also not to communicate with 
Inglefield, 2039, — Ships using any other system, or to permit the use of any other system at or 1n connection with 
2052—61. their signal stations, the only important exception being the United States of America. Lloyds 
entered into their agreement because at ¡the time the Marconi system was the only one being 
worked on a commercial basis. 


The Committee have been informed that the agreement is a complicated one and has given 
rise to considerable ditterences of opinion and litigation as to its construction between the partes. 
Inglefield, 2034 As the result of litigation the agreement has been modified in several respects, but all the 


an T difficulties have not been removed, and further litigation is pending. 

1 ? ii . 
Inglefield, 2041— The agreement is of importance because of the restrictions which it imposes on Lloyd's against 
2 employing or comiunicating with any other system than the Marconi system. An instance Was 


Maskelyne, 2567 given when the general publie interests were endangered and human life jeopardised owing to the 
eee 2839, — refusal of the Marconi Company to allow intereommunication. In 1906 the United States 
Smith, 34. steamer “ Lebanon” was engaged to destroy a derelict said to be endangering vessels crossing the 
North Atlantic. While searching for the derelict the * Lebanon” got into wireless communication 
with the Marconi-equipped Red Star steamer * Vaderland” in the hope of getting information. 


The * Vaderland," however, declined to communicate. 


Inglefield, 2044. Lloyd's have also been unable to establish wireless telegraph stations at various British Colonics 
Johnson, 1208—10, (Jamaica, Ceylon, Barbadoes, St. Helena, Perim, Straits Settlements, Mauritius, because these 


dA Colonial Governments make it a condition of their licences that intercommunication shall be 
permitted, if DEL dar by an International Convention, a condition with which Lloyd's are at 
present precluded from complying by their agreement. 

Preliminary 23. By the year 1903 the increasing use of wireless telegraphy for maritime purposes had 

Berlin Conference raised questions of International interest, and it had become evident that on many points 

1903. regarding the interchange of messages International agreement would soon be urgently required. 


aE of. A Conference met at Berlin in August 1903, on the invitation of the German Government; Great 


Britain was represented at the Conference by delegates from the Admiralty, War Office, and Post 
Office. 


The outcome of the Conference was that all the Great Powers, with the exception of Great 
Britain and Italy, agreed to certain proposals to be considered at a subsequent Conference for the 
International regulation of wireless telegraphy, including the obligatory exchange of messages 
between different systems. 


24. The British delegates had been instructed to maintain an attitude of reserve, owing to the 
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position in which wireless telegraphy was at that time placed in the United Kingdom, the fuct being Instructions to 
that in the then state of the law the Government had not that complete control over wireless British Delega- 
telegraphy which would have enabled them to enforce the provisions of the Convention. There tion. 

was no legislation applying to wireless telegraphy; and wireless telegraphy being a form of Smith, 38. 
telegraphy within the definition of the Telegraph Acts, came within the monopoly of the Postmaster- 

Geral only so far as concerned communications within the United Kingdom or its territorial 

waters. Whilst therefore the Postmaster-General was under the existing law able to impose 
conditions so far as regarded the exercise of wireless telegraphy inside the territorial belt, he tad 

no control whatever over communications from the United Kredoa to ships or stations outside 

territorial waters, or in the reverse direction. Consequently, the Postmaster-General would not 

have been able to impose the conditions of the International Convention over communications See pars. 14-16, 
between shore and ships, or vice versa, within the meaning of the definitions already explained. It ante. | 

was open to anyone to put up a wireless station provided it sent or received messages dovond the Marconi, 3133. 
territoria] waters. 


The conclusions of this Conference were set out in the Procès-verbaux and Protocole Final, or Smith, 40-1. 
Minutes of the Conference and final Protocol, of the Preliminary International Conference of 1903, 
which were laid before Parliament. 


25. The Protocol consisted of a draít proposed International agreement, to form the basis of a Action taken 


Convention to be discussed at a subsequent Conference, the Conference of 1903 having been bad ro: 
secon on- 


regarded as merely a preliminary Conference. ference of 1906. 
It therefore became necessary for the British Government to consider the attitude which Smith, 41. 

should be assumed with regard to these proposals, and in particular with regard to the proposal for 

universal compulsory intercommunication between different systems which formed the chief Article 


of the Protocol. 


The matter was fully discussed in 1903-4 between the departments concerned, and in 

rticular between the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, the Post Office, and the Cables Landing 

ights Committee (a Committee on which the afore-mentioned Departments as well as the Foreign 
Otfice, Colonial Office, War Office, India Office, and Treasury, are represented under the presidency 
of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade) After prolonged consideration it was Daniell, 507-8. 
tinally agreed at a meeting held at the Admiralty on the 24th February 1904 between the Smith, 42. 
Ministers of the departments principally concerned and their advisers: “That the principle of 
compulsory intercommunieation should be accepted provided that such regulations should be 
drawn up together with provision for their enforcement as would, in the opinion of the Admiralty, 
be adequate for the purpose of effective control over the general transmission of messages to or 
from stations in British territory, and of preventing interference and confusion.” The expression Smith, 48 
* compulsory intercommunication " meant that no ship or shore station should be at liberty to 
refuse a communication from another station solely on the ground that the system of wireless 
telegraphy employed was a different one. This decision formed the basis of proposals laid 
before the Cabinet in March 1904 for legislation to secure to the Government complete control 
of wireless telegraphy, more especially for naval considerations, but including also the power of 
enforcing the provisions of an International Convention. A Bill was introduced in the Session of 
1904, and while it was before the House an agreement was made between the Post Office and the 
Marconi Companies to which reference will be made later. 


26. The Wireless Telegraph Act (which was passed in 1904 for two years only, and which was Wireless 
renewed in 1906 without modification for a further period of three years) prohibits the installation Telegraph Act. 
or working of wireless telegraph apparatus in the United Kingdom or on board British ships 
without a licence from the Postmaster-General. Its principal objects were, by regulating wireless Smith, 49. 
iclegraphy, to make it more useful for purposes of defence and general communication, and to 
provide against the growth of a monopoly in the hands of any one company. The Memorandum Smith, 47. 
which was laid before the House in explanation of the Bill stated that the necessity of legislation 
depended 1n the first place on the extreme importance from the naval point of view of giving the 
Government control over all wireless stations in time of war or emergency, and secondly on the 
desirability of placing the Government in a position to enter into an agreement on the subject 
with other countries 1f it should be found expedient to do so. 


27. The second Conference met early in October 1906 at Berlin, and sat for about a month. Second Confer- 
The proceedings were recorded as usual in the form of Procès-verbaux or Minutes. f a = 
The documents signed at Berlin on the 3rd November 1906 consisted of .— 
(L) The Convention. 
(IL) The Additional Undertaking. 
(IIL) The Final Protocol. 
(IV.) The Service Regulations. 


and are set out in the Appendices of this Report. 
The above documents were signed by Great Britain except the Additional Undertaking, as 


explained in par. 15 «nte. 
These several documents are to be construed as one as regards their effective operation. 


9.6. e2 


Delegates at the 
Conferences. 
Smith, 81-3. 


Objects of Con- 
vention under 
six heads. 


Philipps, 2854. © 
Gavey, 1927-9, 
1931. 


(1) Acceptance 
and transmission 
of telegrams. 
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28. It may be interesting to set down the names of the British delegates at both Conferences, 


Name. At the Conference of — 


Mr. H. Babington Smith, C.B., C.S.I., Secretary of the General Post Office - 1906 


Sir John C. (then Mr.) Lamb, late Second Secretary of the General Post Office 1903 


Mr. J. Gavey, C.B., Engineer-in-Chief of the Post Office - - - 1903 and 1906 


Captain H. L. Heath, R.N., Admiralty - - - - - - 1903 
Commander R. Payne, R.N., Admiralty - - 1903 
Captain the Hon. A. E. Bethell, C.M.G., R.N., Assistant Director of Naval 1906 


Ordnance. 


Mr. R. J. Mackay, Principal Clerk in the Post Office - -= = o 1903 and 1906 


Col. J. F. Daniell, R.M.L.L, Assistant Director of Naval Intelligence -  - 1906 


Lieut. F. G. Loring, R.N. - - - - - 4 - -= 1906 


Col. R. L. Hippisley, C.B., R.E. - TZ m ee 1903 and 1906 


Col. F. J. Davies, Assistant Director of Military Operations - - -= 1906 


THE CONVENTION. 


29. The primary object of the Convention is to facilitate ship and shore commnication, and 
its main provisions may be classified under the following heads :— 


(i.) The acceptance and transmission of telegrams. 
(ii.) The adoption of uniform rules of working. 


(iii.) The provision of the means of collecting charges and settling accounts between the 
different countries. 


(iv.) Arrangements for the publication of all information necessary for such intercommunica- 
tion. 


(v.) Rules to prevent interference and confusion in working, with adequate provisions for their 
enforcement. 


(vi.) Provision that, with certain exceptions, intercommunication must not, be refused on 
account of differences in the systems of wireless telegraphy employed. 


A ims was brought forward by the representatives of the United States to extend the 
scope of the Convention so as to include ship to ship communication. The British Delegation 
opposed this pe laut mainly on the oid that the question had not been considered by the 
Preliminary Conference of 1903, and the time was not ripe for its international regulation. An 
“ Additional Undertaking” was entered into by certain Powers rendering it obligatory on ships 
belonging to those Powers to intercommunicate, and providing that non-signatory Powers (including 
Great Britain) may at any time adhere by adopting certain procedure. 

Evidence was given to show that compulsory ship to ship communication from a commercial 
point of view would be a distinct advantage. Although ship to ship communication is not rendered 
re by the Convention, yet interference would be avoided because a ship's licence to carry 
wireless mcis apparatus would compel her to obey all the regulations of the Convention. 

By the application of Articles 1 and 2 of the Telegraphic Convention of St. Petersburg certain 
general o poi are imposed on all countries. e effect of these two Articles is that all 
countries adhering to the Radiotelegraphic Convention, and all ships of adhering countries which 
are open to general public correspondence are required to accept and forward the correspondence of 
all persons alike. It is a general obligation of freedom of correspondence for the public, the 
adhering countries undertaking to adopt all necessary measures to ensure the secrecy and prompt 
dispatch of messages, 

Article 14 of the Convention and Article IX. of the Regulations deals with a case where a 
radiotelegram is transmitted in part through stations or over the wires of non-adhering countries. 
The object of the British delegates in dealing with these Articles was to secure as far as possible 
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freedom of transmission between an adhering and a non-adhering country. Great Britain had a 
Tum interest in this owing to her Colonies. Each Colony is at liberty to adhere or not as she 

inks fit, and the regulations, as originally drafted, would have left it open to other countries to 
refuse the further transmission of a radiotelegram received from a ship at a coast station of a non- 
adhering Colony and sent on through the United Kingdom. This would have placed Great Britain 
in the invidious position of being unable to secure further transmission of a telegram coming from 
one of her own ne Further, under the draft proposals a telegram originating from a non- 
adhering country might have been penalised in certain cases by double rates. Both the above 
boycotting and penalising proposals were withdrawn from the draft Convention at the instance of 
the British delegates. 


30. The rules of working laid down coincide, so far as circumstances permit, with those of the (2) Rules of 
Telegraph Convention. They embrace the manner of calling from one station to another, of Torang XL of 
answering calls, the order and nature of the service indications, the signals to be used, the form of TA aons g 
telegrams, &c. It this were not done, different countries would adopt different signals and methods, Arts. XV., XVI 
and confusion would result. XVII. of the 

The rules of working, as regards the actual exchange of telegrams between ship and shore Regulations. 

stations, or vice versa, are contained in Articles XVIII. to XXX. of the Regulations. As a general Pad Tie 
rule the ship station calls the shore station and not the shore station the ship. The ship station ^» ^'^ 
must avoid breaking in upon communications already in progress, and if the call is unsuccessful, it 
must not be renewed at too short an interval An unsuccessful call, after being thrice repeated, 
must not be renewed till after an interval of half an-hour, except of course in cases of distress. 
Article XXI —The shore station decides the order of priority, for which purpose the ship turnishes 
the necessary particulars as to course, speed, &c., specified in Article II. of the Regulations. 
This is the procedure at present in use in the Maaconi Stations, and has been found to work very 
well in practice. . 

Article XXX. of the Regulations provides that ships should communicate with the nearest Daniell, 6724. 
coast station. This provision is of considerable value to Great Britain, having regard to the Payne, 958. 
crowded condition of the Channel, to the number of stations already existing on the outh Coast 
and their proximity to the main lines of traffic in the Channel; whilst throughout the world it 
secures to British possessions the enjoyment of the advantages arising naturally from their geo- 

hical position. 

PP The egulations regarding Charges and Accounts are comprised in Article X. of the Conven- (3) Charges 
tion, and Articles XII., XIIL, XIV., XXXV., XXXVI. of the Regulations. The principal object nd accounts. 
secured is that the whole charge should, in all cases, be collected from the sender wherever the 
radiotelegram may be handed in, and a system of accounting has been framed which renders this 

ssible. 
i Under Article IV. of the Regulations a list is prepared and circulated by the agency of the (4) Inter- 
International Bureau at Berne, furnishing particulars regarding each station, such as name, eye a 4 
nationality, geographical position, call signal, normal range, wave length, nature of service per- " ^ maner. 
formed by the station (i.e. general public correspondence, restricted public correspondence, long 
distance public correspondence private or special correspondence), hours of service, &c. 

The nigenational Bureau will be ind a branch of the Bureau of the International Telegraph Daniell, 674-5. 
Union, situated at Berne, of which the Director is Swiss. It has no initiative or executive power, Gavey, 1921-3. 
and holds a strictly subordinate position, its functions being practically confined to the collection 
and circulation of information. 

In this connection it is well to observe that the Regulations (Article IV. (2)) permit—but do 
not require—the publication of information regarding naval stations or other stations not open for 
public correspondence. When it is to the interests of ships of war or naval stations to communicate 
with other ships or stations they are entitled to do so. 

Apart from the Articles and Regulations already referred to, which are in many instances (5) Prevention 
adaptations of the Telegraph Convention, special provisions were required to meet the circum- creer dnd. 
stances peculiar to radiotelegraphy. 


Uu 


(a) Excess of power. Gavey, 1811. 


The range of effect, and therefore the range of possible disturbance, is greater the more 
the energy used. It was, therefore, desirable to lay down that stations should not use a greater 
amount of energy than was necessary for the particular purpose in hand. Article XXVIII. of 
the Regulations provides that “all stations are bound to exchange traffic with the minimum 
expenditure of energy required for obtaining effective communication.” A specific limitation 
of the power to be used by ships is contained in Article VI. ot the Regulations. 


(b) Uniformity in methods of working traffic ; use of International Code. Daniell, 664. 


The Rules described above under (2) secure uniformity of working and contribute largely 
to the prevention of interference and confusion, especially by the regulation of the order in 
which ships communicate. 

The latter is to prevent confusion arising from operators of different nationality not 
knowing each other's language; in such cases the International Code is to be used. (iii. Proces- 
verbauz and Article of the Regulations.) 


(c) Efficiency of apparatus and operators on ships. 


Inefficient apparatus or operators on board ship would be a fruitful source of confusion. Daniell, 666. 
To prevent this, Article VI. of the Regulations lays down that every ship and shore station G@vey, 1811. 


Gavey, 1808. 
Payne, 955-6. 


Enforcement of 
regulations. 
Daniell, 667. 
Gavey, 1812. 
Marconi, 3127, 


Daniell, 667-684. 
Cavey, 1799-1800 
Lodge, 2290. 


Maskelyne, 2646. 


Marconi 
objections. 
Marconi, 2895-9, 
2908, 2915, 2991, 
2957. 


Types of waves. 
Gavey, 1950-4. 
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must be licensed by the Government to whose authority the ship is subject, and that no ship 
station shall be licensed unless the system used is a syntonized system capable of transmitting 
and receiving at a reasonable speed (12 words à minute amount specified), and not using an 
excessive amount of power. Further, every ship fitted with wireless apparatus must also have 
a telegraphist licensed by the Government to whore authority the ship is subject ; and in order 
to allow RA to be licensed he must have a competent knowledge of the adjustment of the 
apparatus, able to transmit. and read by sound at a speed of at least 20 words a minute, and 
must have a knowledge of the Regulations applicable to the exchange of radiotelegraphic 
traffic. In addition, his certificate testifies that the Government has bound the telegraphist 
to an obligation of preserving the secrecy of correspondence. 


(d) Control of operators. 


Article V. of the Regulations prohibits useless and superfluous communications between 
operators. 

Article VII. Pu We the course to be taken in cases of breach of the regulations, An 
administration which has information of a breach of the Convention or Regulations com- 
mitted at a station which it has authorised, is required, after inquiry, to take the necessary 
disciplinary steps, and if need be to withdraw the certificate of the operator or the ship. 


(e) Appropriation of specifie wave-lengths. 


Articles II. and III. of the Regulations specify two wave-lengths of 300 and 600 metres 
for the service of general public correspondence. These lengths are sutticiently wide apart 
to admit of the establishment of shore stations within a reasonable distance of one another 
and yet not likely to interfere with each other if fitted with the most modern apparatus. 
The normal wave-length on board ship is to be 300 metres, so that any ship may at all 
times place itself in communication with any other ship within range. Wave-lengths between 
600 and 1,600 metres are excluded from commercial use and entirely reserved for Govern- 
ment purposes, 


(f) General obligation not to interfere. 


Besides the above special regulations, Article 8 of the Convention requires that the 
working of radiotelegraph stations shall be organised, as far as possible, in such a manner 
as not to interfere with the working of other stations of the kind. This general obligation 
extends to all wireless telegraph stations without exception, and not merely to the commercial 
stations to which the Convention as a whole applies. 


31. The Marconi Company urged before the Committee that they were able to secure a strict 
discipline under their own stringent regulations, and that under the proposed Convention a loose, 
dilatory and cumbrous system of International control would be substituted. To thisit was replied 
that the ships in question would for the most part belong to a limited number of maritime countries, 
all of which would be interested in maintaining an efficient service, and that the necessary communi- 
cations would pass directly between the administrations concerned without passing through the 
diplomatie channel. There does not appear, therefore, to be any reason why excessive delay should 
be anticipated; and, in any case, Article VII. of the Regulations rovidos that in the event of 
repeated breaches of the Regulations by the same ship the shore stations can be instructed to 
refuse communication. In case of difference between two adhering countries, there is an appeal 
to arbitration, but in the meanwhile the ship may be black-listed. As regards shore stations, 
they are within direct control of their respective Governments, and the same difficulties do not 
arise as in the case of ships, which, being moveable, are a more dangerous source of confusion. 

Much has been made of the possibility that an irresponsible ship may cause confusion and 
interference in defiance of the Regulstions. But this could happen under the present circum- 
stances, with this material difference, that if the Convention were in force the Government of every 
ratifying country would be bound in the event of such a violation to withold a licence. | 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the organisation provided by the Convention is 
international only so far as it binds each of the Signatory Powers to lay down and enforce specified 
regulations for the control of the wireless stations on their territory and their ships, so as to 
facilitate intercommunication and to avoid as far as possible confusion and interference. Thus, 
though communications from country to country will be required for bringing to notice breaches 
of the regulations, the machinery for enforcing the regulations in each case is national and not 
international. 

The Committee elicited that the Marconi Company maintained their discipline by a system 
of bonus to their operators. They are of opinion that, other things being equal, a system of 
bonus is a less satisfactory method of securing discipline than a system of penalty internationally 
directed and nationally controlled. 


32. A strong contention was raised by the witnesses who appeared on behalf of the Marconi 
Company, and by Mr. Marconi himself, that whereas the Convention specifies wave-lengths for 
partieular purposes, other essential factors, namely, “Amplitude” and “Damping” have been 
ignored, and that therefore the treatment of the matter had been incomplete and unscientific. 

_ The Committee, accordingly, have endeavoured to examine closely into this complaint and to 
arrive at some conclusion as to the different types of waves which the above terms describe. With 
this object the Committee had an opportunity of witnessing a demonstration at the Post Office, 
where these different types of waves were illustrated by Mr. Gavey. 
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Amplitude is the vertical height of the wave; or the potential which the wave peaks reach Gavey (demon- 


to st each oscillation. It is the size of the rise and fall. stration). 
"P . Marconi, 2896, 
Damping is the dying away of the wave train. 2907. 


(a) A highly damped train is one where the train dies away in two or three oscillations Gavey (Gemini 
: ` d > r Stration). 
(b) A moderately or fecbly-damped wave train is one that persists for ten, fifteen, or 
twenty oscillations. 


(c) An undamped or continuous wave is one that persists and maintains a continuous 
(more or less) series of uniform oscillations. 


33. The highly damped wave («) was that used when Mr. Marconi first introduced his inven- The highly 
tion, wherein no attempt was made at tuning, and is the type which Sir Oliver Lodge described as damped wave. 
the ^ snap " or * whip-crack” system. This method enables considerable distances to be reached Lodge, ee sd 
without discrimination or selection and gives the largest amount of interference with partially Marconi. 2888-9. 
tuned systems—that is to say, the highly damped wave interferes more with partially tune D 
systems than the partially damped or continuous wave would do, and is practically prohibited by 
the Convention for use between ship and shore. 


34. As regards tvpe (b) Article VI. of the Regulations specifies the use of a syntonised The feebly 
system on ships, which implies the employment of a aed or feebly diunped wave. Article damped wave. 
XXVIII. limits the amplitude, not by any attempt to define the height of the wave, but by limiting een Seas 
the power to be used to the minimum necessary to establish communication, so as to avoid inter- Gavey. 
ference with neighbouring stations. 

Article 6 (c) of the Regulations provides: The power imparted to the radiotelegraphie apparatus Payne, 972. 
must not in normal circumstances exceed one kilowatt. Power in excess of one kilowatt may be 
used if the ship finds it necessary to exchange messages at a distance of more than 300 kilometres 
from the nearest coast station, or if, by reason of intervening obstacles, communication can only be 


effected bv an increase of power. 


35. Undamped waves (c), also called continuous or persistent waves, are produced by various The undan ped 
methods, one of which is known as the arc system, the two former types of waves being variations W9YC 
of the spark system. This third type of the undamped wave refers to a system which, according 
to the impression derived by the Committee from witnesses who spoke on it, is still in its infancy, 
but undoubtedly in some respects an improvement on the spark system. No evidence was given to Maskelyne, 2551-2. 
show that a single station on this system is yet in commercial operation. 


36. The Conference refrained from dealing in à more detailed manner with questions relating Próvisions for 
to amplitude and damping, because they considered at such an early stage it would have been "egulations. 
injudicious to have imposed restrictions which might conceivably have impeded the progress of the 
science. Had the contention of the Marconi Company been anticipated, it appears to the Com- 
mittee that the Company might then have had greater reason for objection, in that embarrassing 
Innitations might have been inadvertently introduced. 


37. As regards the question of wave lengths, the Marconi Company raised the double objection Marconi 
first to the naval appropriation of wave lengths between 600 and 1,600 metres, secondly to the Mn ud 
B ) , 


commercia] use being restricted to 300 and 600 metres. 2993. 
(a) With reference to the first objection it is sufficient to state that the naval delegates were Naval repre- 
unanimous on the question of the reservation of these waves lengths to enable the respective navies 9eDtatives 
. . ° Y $ ° unanimous. 
to carry on wireless telegraphy with the least interference. The claims of a commercial com- 
pony even if well founded, must give way to considerations of the highest national importance. 
It is clear that whether there be a Convention or not, it will obviously be the duty of the 
Government of any nation to specify such wave lengths to be used at each station as will safeguard 
all national interests, and to prohibit the use at commercial stations of wave lengths which it is 


desired to reserve for naval purposes. 


(b) As regards the second objection it is not the fact that only two wave lengths are available 
for commercial use. Article II. of the Regulations provides :— 


Two wave lengths, one of 300 and the other of 600 metres, are allowed for general publie Commercial 
correspondence . . . . nevertheless each Government may authorise the use at any coast wave length not 
station of other wave lengths for the purpose of providing a long distance service, or a service Testricted to two. 
other than that of general publie correspondence, established in aecordance with the provisions 
of the Convention, on condition that these wave lengths do not exceed 600 metres or do 


exceed 1,600 metres. 


Therefore at “exempted” stations and at stations with a restricted public service any wave 
lengths except those between 600 and 1,600 metres may be authorised by the respective Govern- 


ments. 
Evidence was given to satisfy the Committee that the prescribed wave lengths of 300 and 600 Maskelyne, 2598 — 


metres, taken in connection with the exemptions and restrictions provided for in the Convention 2607. 
. . . e f . ] a Payne, 955 
and Regulations, afforded sufficient elasticity for commercial purposes. 
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38. The Committee desire to lay emphasis on the following position. Marconi witnesses were 
closely cross-examined on the alleged oversight in not including provisions regarding amplitude; 
and on it being shown that the provisions above set out met every contingency, then raised the 
objection that these provisions would not be effective, and that Governments generally would not 
feel inclined to encourage improvements. That is to say the Governments, having Internationally 
recognised the pie ee which admit of intercommunication would discourage new and 
improved systems which would not at the outset intercommunicate; that the very fact of there 
being control, would stereotype existing systems and sterilise invention. The British Government, 
for example, would deliberately oppose improvements in wireless telegraphy in order to arrest an 
art in its incomplete state. 

The Convention deals with things as they are, and regulates wireless telegraphy as it stands. It 
leaves the door open for improvements, and there is no reason to assume that any Government 
would desire to embarrass science by artificial obstacles. The British Government itself—indeed, 
every Government—has the greatest interest in the development of this art, and must be manifestly 
concerned in seeing it approach to perfection. 


39. Intercommunication between different systems. 


The Committee have had to give close attention to this point, which on the evidence proved to 
be controversial and in many respects the most important arising under the Convention. The 
question arises in consequence of the policy pursued by the Marconi Company of refusing to allow 
any ship or shore station fitted with Marconi apparatus to enter into communication with a station 
of any other system. The reason for this policy put forward by the Marconi witnesses was that by 
unity of control they hoped to secure more effectually the observance of their rules and the avoid- 
ance of confusion and interference; but evidence was also given to show that they had in view the 
establishment, as far as possible, of a general monopoly for their system—since being in possession of 
shore stations at many of the most important points of the coast, they hoped to compel ships to 
adopt the Marconi system in order to communicate witb those stations, and other shore stations 
to adopt the same system in order to communicate with the ships. 

nder Article 3 of the Convention coast and ship commercial stations are required to exchange 
radiotelegrams reciprocally without distinction of the radiotelegraphic systein adopted by the 
station. For example, a Marconi shore station would be deprived of its present power to refuse to 
interchange messages with a ship fitted with the De Forest or Lodge-Muirhead p merely 
because the apparatus was not Marconi apparatus, and conversely a ship equipped with Marconi 
apparatus would be required to interchange messages with a shore station irrespective of the 
apparatus with which it was furnished. 


49. It was generally admitted that all existing spark systems intercommunicate readily, the 
fact being that the so-called systems are really different methods of one system. 

A considerable doubt arises, however, in regard to the present possibility of commanding inter- 
communication between the arc (or continuous wave) and he spark systems. 

The doubt is due to the fact that no arc systems are in operation as commercial stations, and 
therefore it has been difficult to prove or disprove the possibility of intercommunication in actual 

ractice. 
j Mr. Maskelyne stated that he believes it can be done, but (as he describes it) only by elevating 
the inferior spark system to the standard of the arc, or by degrading the arc system apparatus to 
the level of the spark. This he deprecates, contending that the superiority of the former will at no 
distant date make it the prevalent system throughout the world. 

Sir Oliver Lodge stated that by a careful system of syntonization—by the superior perfection 
to which he has brought the tuning ot his method—he can remove all difficulties in the way of 
of intercommunication. i 

Mr. Marconi and Professor Fleming hold that there is considerable physical difficulty and 
question whether for practical purposes it can be done at all. 

Sir William Preece asserted that there is no difficulty. 

Commander Payne, the Admiralty wireless expert, speaking from actual experience, claimed 
that he can show there is no physical difficulty in making an undamped-wave system, which 
produces greater selectivity, intercommunicate with a moderately damped-spark system, and that, 
as apparatus could easily be tuned, with suffering depreciation, to make the damped and partially 
damped wave work together satisfactorily, so it might equally be anticipated that the partially 
damped wave may be made to work with the undamped wave without serious difficulty. 

he Committee do not feel themselves competent to draw any deductions from the conflicting 

views of such distinguished scientists. They must, however, point out that the Convention clearly 

rovides by Article 4 of the Final Protocol for the introduction of new systems, even if they cannot 
intercommunicate with existing systems. The terms of this article are as follows .— 


“Tt is understood that, in order that scientific 2 may not be impeded, the provisions 
of Article 3 of the Convention do not prevent the possible use of a system of radiotelegraphy 
incapable of communicating with other systems, provided always that this incapacity is due to the 
specific nature of the system, and is not the result of arrangements adapted solely with a view to 
prevent intercommunication.” 


The Convention opposes no obstacle to the experimental and practical development of all new 
inventions, and if the continuous-wave system is proved to be superior to any of the spark systems 
it will inevitably displace the latter and become universal. In the meanwhile the Convention 
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provides for present intercommunication and does not in any way prejudice the arc system or anv 
other that may be devised. Indeed, such systems will enjoy all the advantages and protection of 
the Convention. 

Further, under Article 1 of the Regulations, it is laid down that the choice of apparatus is 
unrestricted and the installations should keep pace, as far as possible, with scientific aad technical 


progress. 


41. Under Article 22 of the Convention it is laid down that any contracting party can with- Adhesion and 
draw from the Convention by giving a vear's notice, but this in no way disturbs the Convention as denunciation 
regards the remaining parties. Assuming it is ratified, the Convention will come into operation ofthe 
on and from the 1st of July, 1908, and subject to the foregoing provision will remain in force for pon enum 


an indefinite period. ayne, 965. 


IMPERIAL NAVAL AND COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


42. An important provision was inserted at the instance of the British delegates (in Article 5 Colonial and 
of the Final Protocol) reserving to India and all the Colonies perfect freedom of action, and Indian interests. 
making it clear that (before or after it comes into operation) each may separately adhere to or Johnson, 1211. 
withdraw from the Convention as they think fit, independently of the mother country or any other Smilin, 182. 
Colony. A Crown Colony need not adhere if it is considered detrimental to its interests, India and Johnson. 1198. 
the self-governing Colonies were consulted generally as to the draft Convention, but no wish was Heaton, 2721. 
expressed by any of them to be represented directly at the Conference. 

The correspondence with the self-governing Colonies was laid before the Committee, and is 
included in the appendices. 

Objection has been raised in evidence to the proportion of votes at future Conferences to be Voting at 
allotted to Great Britain on behalf of her Colonies. Conferences. 

The question ot voting power was approached by the Conference from the point of view of the Johnson, 1212-24. 
two existing precedents, viz., the Postal and Telegraph Conventions. Two different systems are in Smith, 365-75. 
force in the case of these two Conventions. Under the Telegraph Convention each country may 
claim a vote for any Colony or Dependency which adheres, and which possesses a separate tele- 
graph administration. This principle has the drawback that it enables votes to be claimed on 

half of Colonies whose size and position are not of sufficient importance to justify a vote. 

Under the Postal Convention the votes are assigned by name to those Colonies which the 
Conference as a whole considers of sufficient importance to claim a vote. The latter of these 
alternatives was adopted by the Conference. Great Britain proposed a maximum of seven votes Johnson, 1238. 
for any one country with its colonies, but the Conference ultimately decided on a maximum of six, Smith, 3656. 
the number at present exercised by Great Britain under the Postal Union. 

The Colonial votes will be allotted at the next Conference which will meet in London in 1911, 
and a special provision was secured by the British delegates so that the Colonial representatives, 
then admitted, will be enabled to deliberate and vote at that Conference. There should be no 
difficulty in Great Britain being able to sustain her claim for the maximum number of votes owing 
to the importance of her Colonies 

This principle of voting has been shown to work satisfactorily in the case of the Postal Con- 
vention. and in view of the moral influence Great Britain can always bring to bear upon Interna- 
tional Conferences, there should be no apprehension of a deadlock or of any adverse vote being 
arbitrarily cast against her interests. In the unlikely event of such an occurrence Article 22 ot 
the Convention can be put into force by the withdrawal of Great Britain from the Convention at 
any time with a year's notice. 

An advantage claimed for the method of voting decided upon is that it will enable the smith, 378. 
Colonies possessing votes to have separate representation at the Conference, and to give full effect 
to their own views. Incidentally it may be mentioned that if Egypt adheres she also would have 

a vote. 


43. The Committee are strongly impressed with the all-essential consideration that Naval Naval interests. 
interests are fully protected and provided tor by the Convention. 
The evidence shows that, since February 1904 (when the matter was first. fully considered by Daniell, 700, 728, 
the Admiralty with the other Departments of the Government principally concerned), the policy S 
: os > M avies, 544, 922, 

of the Admiralty has been the same, namely, that the principle of compulsory inter-communication Ga yey’ 1992-4. 
should be accepted, provided that such regulations should be drawn up, together with provisions Payne, 958, 983. 
for their enforcement, as would in the opinion of the Admiralty be adequate for the purpose of 
etfective control over the general transmission of messages to or from stations in British territo 
and of preventing interference and confusion. To this another condition was added, as the result 
of the her and detailed consideration given to the question in the summer of 1906, in view ot 
the forthcoming Conference named, that the Government should have a discretionary power of 
sa particular stations from the obligation. to intereommunicate. l 

he British representatives, throughout the Conference, were guided by instructions calculated 
to attain the paramount object of full protection for naval interests ; and they were instructed not 
to sign the Convention unless it were moditied in such a manner as to satisfy the above-mentioned 
conditions. The Admiralty witnesses before the Committee, speaking on behalf of the Board of: 
Admiralty, stated emphatically that the objects the Admiralty had had in view were fully secured ; 
and that from the point of view of N aval interests, ratification was desirable, while a refusal to 
ratify would be seriously prejudicial to these interests. 
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The following are the points to which the Admiralty attached the greatest importance :— 


(u) Naval and military stations are placed outside the Convention by Article 21 except only 
in respect of Article 8 (general obligation to avoid, as fur as possible, interference with other 
stations): and Article 9 (ships in distress). The Adiniralty considered these two obligations to be 
desirable. 


(b) Processes of secret working are not to be divulged. 
(c) Supplementary secret apparatus may be set up at stations open for public correspondence. 


By Article 7 of the Convention it is allowed, in addition to the apparatus for public use, to 
make arrangements for radiotelegraphic transmission of a special character, the particulars of which 
need not be published. This secures facilitics for experimental work with due regard to secrecy 
should it be required, eg., to try any new system at a public general station. 


= (4) A reservation to which the Admiralty attach much importance was introduced into the 
Convention at the instance of the British delegates. 


By Articles IT. and IL of the Final Protocol the Government have reserved full discretion to 
exempt such commercial coast stations as they may think fit from the obligation to intercommuni- 
cate, subject only to the condition that other sufficient provision for general public correspond- 
ence in the region affected must be maintained or permitted. 

It was considered essential to retain this right of exemption for the following reasons :— 


(i) The system of general intercommunication was felt to be necessarily to some extent expe- 
rimental. It is possible that, at any rate for a short time at the outset, it may lead to some con- 
fusion in crowded waters. The power of exemption will enable non-intercommunicating stations 
to be maintained in suitable positions, for such periods as may be found necessary. 


(i) It may be found convenient in some cases for experimental purposes to have stations 
cominunicatiug only with the same system. 


(ii) If, as the use of wireless telegraphy increases, the telegraphy at particular points 
becomes too great to be dealt with by a single station, the provision of an “ exempted” and a “ non- 
exempted” station will provide a ready means of dividing the traffic. 


(iv) Generally, the power of exemption gives greater flexibility to the proposed arrangements, 
and provides for unforeseen developments. 


The British delegates were therefore instructed not to accept the principle of general inter- 
communication unless it were qualified by the power of exemption. A declaration to this effect 
was made by them at the first meeting of the Conference, and their requirements were met by the 
insertion of Articles II. and ILL. of the Final Protocol, whose purport has been indicated above. 

Certain countries which had strongly supported the principle of intercommunication without 
any exception inserted a declaration that they did not propose to avail themselves of this power. 
The Committee consider that there is no foundation for the suggestion that this renunciation on 
the part of some countries affects the utility of the provision for those countries which may wish to 
avail themselves of it. 

There is no provision in the Convention making it obligatory on the Government to provide a 
second station for general publie correspondence alongside a naval station. This is only made 
obligatory when a commercial station is exempted and therefore withdrawn from general public 
correspondence: whilst it rests in the power of the Admiralty if they deem it desirable to alow a 
naval station under certain conditions to carry on commercial correspondence. 


(e) Stringent regulations have been drawn up, together with provisions for their enforcement, 
to the satisfaction of the Admiralty, for the purpose of securing effective control over the general 
transmission of messages to or from stations in British territory, and of preventing interference and 
confusion. | 


The regulations which were proposed by the British delegates to meet this object, and which 
had been carefully drawn up in accordance with the views of the Admiralty, were accepted by the 
Conference without any material alteration. 


(f) One essential consideration from the Imperial point of view is, that as many as possible 
of the shore stations of the world should be on British territory, and, therefore, able to be brought, 
in times of emergency, under the control of the British Government. 


Much evidence was presented to the Committee as to the probable effect of the Convention 
from this point of view. It appears to the Committee that if shore stations on British territory 
are rendered freely available for communication with the sap of all countries, without restriction 
as to the svstem employed, the natural advantages arising from the geographical position of the 
British Islands and various British possessions will draw traffic to British stations and will provide 
a commercial inducement for the erection of such stations. If, on the other hand, a policy of non- 
intercommunication is supported, and foreign ships wishing to communicate with md stations 
are required to comply with unacceptable conditions, there will be a direct and powerful motive 
for the erection of stations on foreign territory. 


(y) If Great Britain adheres to the Convention, in war time she would derive benefits from 
having all wireless telegraph stations on her shores, at home and abroad, available for 
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communicating to any one of her ships (whether Naval or Mercantile Marine) at will, independentl 
of the systems in use, and the commercial ships would be in a state of organisation which woul 
allow ot their being used for naval purposes if required. It is to Great Britain's advantage to 
increase the development of wireless telegraphy for commercial purposes so as to be able to utilise 
her large Maritime Marine for Naval requirements in war time as stated above. 


(hk) The reservation of the use of wave lengths between 600 and 1,600 metres for naval Daniell, 653. 
gis This was considered of importance by the Admiralty. It does not mean that the Gavey, 1806. 
avy cannot use wave lengths below 600 or above 1,000 metres; but leaves this rango free from Payne, 957, 992. 
interference by commercial installations. 


(i) A period of nearly two years was reserved before the Convention was to come into force. Payne, 965. 
This gives the Government, and especially the Admiralty, time to consider and decide on which 
stations are to be exempted and where others are considered necessary in substitution, and to take 
such steps as may be required. 


(J) In time of war or national emergency, all or any wireless stations on. British territory can Daniell, 637-9. 
be occupied or closed at the discretion of the Government, stringent, powers in this respect being Davies, 537-8. 
contained in every licence granted by the Postmaster-General Articles 7 and 8 of the St. 

Petersburg Convention, which: are applied to wireless telegraphy by Article 17 of the present 
Convention, give International sanction to such action. 


44. Approaching the question from the point of view of British commercial interests, there can Commercial and 
be no doubt that the freest utilisation of wireless telegraphy is to the general interest of commerce Mercantile 
and of the Mercantile Marine. interests. 

It would be a manifest advantage for commercial purposes that every British ship fitted with Maskelyne, 
any form of existing apparatus should be able to communicate freely with the greatest number of 2873... 
other ships and land stations throughout the world. 21.8 09 

Evidence was laid before the Committee giving conspicuous illustrations of the commercial 2870-2. ` 
inconvenience due to the exclusive conditions attaching to the use of Marconi apparatus. The Maskelyne, 
Roval Mail Steam Packet Company's ships are fitted with De Forest apparatus, which enables them 2567-9. 
to communicate on their line of services from the River Plate to New York with that and other Marconi, 3089-90, 
systems established along these coasts, but on entering the English Channel, where only Marconi 3993-4, 129-32. 
stations are established, these ships are refused intercommunication. On the other hand, if these pe 
steamers were fitted with Marconi apparatus they would then be debarred from communicating 
with the stations along the line of service mentioned above, and even with other ships of their own 
line fitted with the De Forest apparatus. 

The Convention removes this obstacle to intercommunication, a result which can only be 


attained by International agreement. 


45. Ship and shore communication is essentially an International matter commercially, and its Non intercommu- 
development has reached a stage at which International agreement becomes indispensable as in the nication injurious 
case of. the Postal and Telegraph Services. As the use of wireless telegraphy becomes more widely to commercial 
spread its importance to our Mercantile Marine can hardly be overestimated. | Maskeol yne 

It follows, therefore, that any artificial restrictions imposed in the interests of any particular 613.99. ` 
company are to the detriment of commercial and mercantile interests. Under the present 
Marconi conditions, which prohibit intercommunication with other systems, a large and increasing 
number of ships and stations using other systems are excluded from the advantages of inter- 
communication. 

There is little room for doubt that free intercommunieation (properly safeguarded) and Davies, 547, 549. 
International control wil at an early date become inevitable. It is clear from the evidence that Daniell, 633. 
if Great Britain refuses to ratify, the Convention will be ratified by the other Powers G&vey, 1821. 
notwithstanding, and that Great Britain would subsequently be constrained to come into the Lodge, pe 
Convention, possibly under much less favourable terms. 2258-9. , 

Among other points secured by the British delegates in favour of commercial interests may 


be mentioned :— 


(a) Regulation 39 provides that arrangements are to be facilitated “for communicating Inglefield, 2045 
to maritime news agencies information respecting wrecks and shipping casualties, or 2066-74. i 
of general interest for purposes of negotiation.” This specially affects Lloyd's, who 
have already arranged for reports of casualties and other maritime intelligence from 
foreign wireless statioas to be forwarded to them. If Great Britain declines to ratify, 
foreign Governments may by way of retaliation decline to supply Lloyd's with 
maritime intelligence, and may possibly also cancel the privileges granted to Lloyd's 
at foreign semaphore stations, which pes been of great advantage to shipowners, 
consignees, charterers, and all interested in ships and cargoes. 


(b) Omission of the draft Article which sought to require all adhering countries to 
“boycott " systems refusing to intercommunicate. | 


(c) The Arbitration Article was rendered optional instead of compulsory. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


46. The above paragraphs deal with radiotelegraphy as a matter of National and International 
concern. It remains for the Committee to touch upon a subsidiary matter, but one that requires 
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consideration, namely, the position of the Mareoni Company. The Mareoni Company, the onlv 
opponents to the Convention who have appeared before the Committee, cannot be regarded as 
having any claim to a monopoly of wireless mele Tek although, under present conditions, they 
have secured what amounts to something approaching a monopoly in respect ot Great Britain, 
ltaiv, and Canada As regards Great Britain the position is due to the fact that for various 
reasons, and pending a settlement of the policy to be finally adopted, the Postmaster-General has 
hitherto refrained from issuing licences for competing stations on the South Coast of England and 
Ireland. Had the Marconi system been the only one in existence there would still have been 
necessity for regulations for the proper working of the system through inter-governmental control ; 
but this necessity becomes accentuated by the existence of other systems with stations working 
throughout the world. 

As evidence of the fact that free competition even in the crowded waters of the English 
Channel was contemplated, Clause 3 (1) and (2) in the Post Ottice Marconi Agreement of 1904 
(inserted at the instance of the Company) stipulated that if the Post Office licensed stations at 
which any system of wireless telegraphy other than the Marconi system is installed, every licence 
or permission granted by the Government should contain “suitable conditions with the object of 
securing non-interference with other wireless telegraph stations": “ provided that such conditions 
shall not unreasonably require the Companies to change the Eun of any station, or to make 
any change in apparatus or arrangements which have already been adopted by them bona fide for 
the purpose of communication, and which for the purposes of each station are in conformity with 
the best and most efficient methods at their disposal for preventing interference. The Companies 
shall in any case work their stations as far as possible so as not to interfere with the working of 
other stations.” 

In 1904 the Marconi Company entered into a formal agreement with the Postmaster-General 
which conferred upon them certain rights, privileges, and advantages, and which contained the 
following :—Clause 10: “In the event of His Majestys Government adhering for the United 
Kingdom to a Convention based substantially on the stipulations contained in the Protocol of the 
recent Berlin Conference on Wireless Telegraphy, the Companies undertake, if required by the 
Government, to observe in the United Kinsdon and on British ships the provisions (except Article 
6) of the Convention, and of any detailed regulations made thereunder for carrying these provisions 
into effect, and in particular and without prejudice to the Enemy of the foregoing undertaking 
the Compacies undertake, if required by dia Government, in relation to shore stations in the 
United Kingdom and ships equipped with Marconi apparatus for ship and shore messages, to accept 
(without prejudice to the patent rights) the obligation to interchange messages with ships and 
shore stations in the United Kingdom respectively equipped with other apparatus, and to relieve 
the Admiralty and Lloyd's and all other persons with whom the Companies have contracted from 
any obligation arising under their contracts to refuse to interchange messages with ship or shore 
stations in the “United Kingdom so equipped, or to make any compensation in respect of the 
interchange of such messages." 

The Marconi Company propose to make use of the words * without prejudice to their patent 
ete " in order to evade the obligation to intercommunicate which the above clause places upon 
them. 

The Marconi Company contend that an obligation of compulsory intercommunication between 
different systems under an International Convention must result in an infringement of their patent 
rights, and therefore that the expression in the Post Office Agreement “ without prejudice to their 
patent rights” continues to put the Company in a superior position throughout the period of the 
agreement to any arrangement, international or otherwise, involving intercommunication that mav 
during that period be brought. 

This contention may or may not be found sound in a court of law, and the Committee teel 
precluded therefore from expressing any opinion upon it; but it appears obviously inconsistent 
with the intention of the Parties when making the agreement. The wording of the clause referred 
to clearly indicates the desire of the Post Othce to contemplate an International Convention, and 
seems to dispose of the contention that an International Convention would be a reversal of a policy 
which the Marconi Company must have contemplated at the time of signing the agreement. 

If this intention was in the minds of the Marconi Company when they negotiated the agree- 
ment it would appear to be open to grave criticism in that that they are now endeavouring to evade 
the main condition which led the Postmaster-General to enter into the agreement granting them 
advantages which they have enjoyed, still enjoy, and propose to retain. 


47. There appears no doubt from the evidence placed before the Committee that even if Great 
Britain declines to ratify the convention the other Powers will do so. The effect of this would be 
that under Articles 1, 2, and 3 of the Convention, assuming that the Marconi Company maintained 
the policy of non-intercommunication, Marconi apparatus would have to be removed from all ships 
and stations belonging to signatory nations, thus seriously diminishing the extent of the Marconi 
organisation on which the Company lay so much stress. On the other hand, if Great Britain were 
to ratify, and if, as a consequence, the Company abandoned the policy of non-intercommunication, 
there would then be no necessity for this removal. 

Once intercommunication is assured other British steamship lines which have not hitherto 
adopted wireless telegraphy will, it may be anticipated, find it to their advantage to do so, and 
there is no reason why the apparatus employed should not be Marconi. 

In any event, whether ships are equipped with Marconi or other apparatus, the existing 
Marconi shore stations under the Convention should, and no doubt would, in consequence of their 
advantageous geographical position and under the conditions of mtercommunication established, 
receive a greater volume of business. It may be pointed out also that the Marconi Company will 
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receive until 1911 an additional rate for messages interchanged with other systems “such additional 
rate not to exceed the rate allocated to the shore stations." (Clauses 10, 11. Agreement, Marconi 
and P.M.-General, 1904.) 


48. In reviewing the relations of the Government with the Marconi Company two points stand Asto — — 
out especially clear in the light of subsequent events. compensation. 


(1.) If when the Post Office gave to Mr. Marconi cordial and courteous assistance the Govern- 
ment had secured a right of pre-emption of his invention and intended patents, this would have 
prevented an enterprise of national importance from passing into the hands of a private company 
and would have averted most of the difficulties which have arisen. 


(2.) The fact, to which reference has already been made, that the Post Office has largely 
refrained from issuing licences to other companies has given the Marconi Company something 
approaching a monopoly during an important period, and may therefore have encouraged their 
dreams of a general monopoly. | 


49. Whilst the Committee consider that the Marconi Company have made an exaggerated 
case against ratification, under the apprehension that they will sutfer commercial injury by the 
operation of the Convention, the Committee would be very reluctant to make any recommendation 
which would impede or be injurious to the fair working of their business. 

They recognise the valuable work which has been done by the Marconi Company as the 
pioneers of practical wireless telegraphy, which work is fully appreciated by the nation. From 
the evidence placed before them the Committee see no reason to apprehend that the 
obligations of the Convention, if faithfully carried out by all concerned, will prove injurious to 
the Marconi Company, but consider that it will be to their ultimate advantage. If, on the 
other hand, it is found by practical experience that the Marconi Company are iujuriously 
atlected, the Committee recommend that they should be treated with a generous consideration to 
which they have, however, no equitable claim. 

In all cases of legislation in the public interest, and where damage can be shown to accrue to 
private interests, something in the nature of compensation is granted. In this case, as already 
stated, the Committee do not believe, looking at the Post Ofhce Marconi Agreement, that the 
Marconi Company can make any equitable claim. But in view of the particular circumstances of 
the case, the Committee recommend that, provided the Marconi Company loyally co-operate in 
carrying the Convention and the policy which it represents, and in the event of it being shown, 
under proper conditions of audit, that the Marconi Companv during the transition period under 
the new conditions brought about by the Convention, have suffered diminution of business at their 
British stations, they should be granted compensation for a period of three years from the day or 
the Convention coming into operation—and that the compensation should be based upon a 
comparison with the average annual net traffic receipts from their British stations during the three 
years preceding ratification. 


50. This being the analysis of the evidence, the Committee proceeds to conclusions. There 
appear to be three alternatives open to Great Britain :— 


Ratification—HRejeetion — Postponement. 


It may be convenient to dispose of the two latter first. 


REJECTION. 


Rejection would seem to be the more obvious alternative to ratification. The only evidence in 
favour of rejection was that of Mr. Cuthbert Hall, General Manager of the Marconi Company ; of 
Professor Fleming, Scientific Adviser of the Marconi Company ; of Mr. Henniker Heaton; and, 
with much less intensity, of Mr. Marconi. An examination of the statement of these witnesses 
shows that their arguments were based mainly on a consideration of the interests of the Company. 

Rejection would seem to the Committee to involve the following results :— 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF NON-RATIFICATION. 


1. Great Britain took a prominent part in the Conference, and the Convention was modified in 
many important respects in order to meet her wishes and secure her adherence. If Great Britain 
now refuses to ratify, doubt will be thrown on her sincerity at the Conference; and it cannot be 
expected that her action will be regarded with equanimity by other countries. The contrast 
between the attitude of the British Government at the time of the Conference and its attitude in 
refusing to ratify, would be emphasised by the fact that the next Conference was invited to meet 


in London. 


2. It would create a direct and powerful motive for the erection of stations on foreign territory ; 
and such stations will be in no way subject to British control in time of war or emergency. 


3. Foreign ships and coast stations would seriously interfere with British stations. Such 
interference would arise from the normal operations of ships in the Channel and elsewhere 
communicating with distant stations on foreign coasts. For not only would other nations be 
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forced to erect, additional shore stations, but these stations and the ship stations as well would be 
obliged to use additional energy. This natural interference would very probably be increased by 
intentional action, and without the Convention British stations would have no remedy. 


4. In the absence of International arrangements and rules for working, aceounts, collection of 
charges, &c., the development of the service would be seriously embarrassed. 


5. The drawbacks indicated in the three previous heads would be specially detrimental to 
Great Britain, owing to the predominance of her maritime interests and her geographical position. 


6. Under the terms of the Convention the nations adhering are bound to refuse to license, on 
board a ship or at shore stations the apparatus of any system which declines to accept the 
principle of intercommunieation. If Great Britain, kahe refuses to pest the "Marconi 
apparatus at present installed at foreign shore or ship stations will be removed, and its place taken 
by some system that accepts intercommunication. 


7. If. Great Britain does not ratify, the Convention will probably be modified by the Powers 
which adhere, in a manner injurious to British interests. 


POSTPONEMENT OF RATIFICATION. 


51. Postponement is either veiled rejection or delayed acceptance. This ambiguity ot 
meaning may commend itself to those who see difficulties in a definite decision, but in an 
er ac question such as this the Committee consider an ambiguous course to be the worst 
of all. | 
Considered as veiled rejection it would bring about all the evil results that will follow on 
rejection, and the grave additional one that the frankness and bona fides of Great Britain may be 
questioned by other nations. 

Considered as a delayed acceptance it would prolong a period of uncertainty without securin 
any conditions by which the future would be determined. No evidence has been brought before | 
the Committee to show that within any specified time the scientific aspects of the question will 
undergo any substantial alteration of a kind which in the Committee's opinion is not already amply 
provided for and protected by the various provisions of the Convention. 

On the other hand, delay in ratifying the Convention will give an opportunity to other 
countries to modify the Convention to Great Britain's disadvantage; or even to revert to the 
objectionable form of the original proposals which were transformed on the initiative of the British 
Delegates. But even if no alterations were made, the Conveution would be brought into operation 
without reference to Great Britain. Great Britain ae such a predominant interest in the 
question, ought to be in a position to make influence felt from the start in interpreting, adminis- 
tenne and enforcing the terms of the Convention. 

he fact that by twelve months’ notice Great Britain can at any time withdraw from the 
Convention if it is found that British interests are in any way Jeo parage, appears to secure all 
necessary liberty of action, especially during the experimental peri 

It appears to the Committee, therefore, that from the point of view of national and public 
interests rejection presents serious drawbacks, and that postponement differs from the rejection 


only for the worse. 


52. These alternatives being disposed of, the Committee proceed to set out the effect of the 
adhesion of this country to the Convention. Many of the advantages attending ratification have 
been stated in the body of the Report. The principal of those advantages may be summarised as 
follows :— 


The primary object of the Convention is to facilitate and promote the use of Wireless 
Telegraphy, especially for maritime purposes, a matter essentially of an International character and 
of high importance and benefit to this country, having regard to her predominant maritime 
interests. 


(1.) The Convention facilitates the use of Wireless Telegraphy by providing International 
arrangements for rules of working, control and licensing of operators, efficiency of apparatus, 
collection of charges, transmission of messages, publication of information, &c. 


(2.) The Convention provides the means of preventing confusion and of avoiding interference 
between neighbouring ship or shore stations, a result increasingly difficult or impossible of attain- 
ment excepi by international agreement, 


(3.) The Convention secures general freedom of communication between ships and coast 
stations, thus giving British ships fitted with any form of apparatus the advantage of being able to . 
communicate freely with the greatest number of other ships and land stations throughout the 
world. | | 


4.) The freedom of communication thus secured, and the protection from interference thus. 
afforded, will give free play to all systems and will thus tend to ilio encouragement and progress of 
invention in connection with Wireless Telegraphy. These advantages, important though they be, 
are secondary to the supreme consideration of naval interests and national defence. The unani- 
mous evidence of witnesses representing the Admiralty and War Office is conclusive that the 
Convention (now framed largely on the initiative of the British Delegates) obviates injury and 
secures substantial advantages not otherwise attainable. 
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Among these are the following :— 


(A) A general obligation is imposed on all stations not to intertere with the working of 
other stations. 


(B) Exempted stations are allowed and given International sanction. Certain wave-lengths 
are reserved for Naval use, so as to be absolutely free from interference by commercial stations. 


(c) International sanction is obtained for such censorship arrangements as may be 
necessary. | | 

(D) The ettect of the Convention, if adhered to by Great Britain, is directly to encourage the 
erection of stations at suitable points in British territory, and the general development of the use 
of Wireless Telegraphy in the British Mercantile Marine, thus providing a widely extended system 
over which the Admiralty would have control in time of emergency. 


(E) It may be added that the Convention has been framed with careful regard to the interests 
of His vd s Dominions beyond the seas, the several Colonies and India being able to adhere 
and withdraw separately as may appear to them expedient; and adequate representation at future 
Conferences has been obtained for such Colonies or Dependencies as may subsequently adhere. 


(r) Finally, the fact may be emphasised that at any time, if she finds the Convention to be in 
any way detrimental to her interests, Great Britain, by giving a year’s notice, can retire from the 
Convention. Meanwhile, if she ratifies, no alteration to her detriment can be made in the Con- 
vention without her consent; and it has been already explained that the Bureau has no initiative 
or executive powers of any description. 


53. In view of the foregoing considerations it is manifest that universal compulsory inter- 
communication, with the exceptions and exemptions secured in the Convention, is a principle to be 
aimed at, and one that must be of benefit both nationally and internationally. 

A careful perusal of the Proces verbaux will show that the representations of the British 
delegation for amendments and modifications of the draft Convention were met in the most 
considerate manner by the Conference. In all essential points the Convention now conforms to 
the conditions laid down bv the Government with the view of securing national interests. The 
Committee, in conclusion, desire specially to lay stress upon the observation that if, after the 
substantial changes made on the initiative of the British delegates, Great Britain refuses to ratify, 
the result might have a material effect in weakening the moral position of Great Britain at. future 
International Conferences. 


54, The Committee therefore report that, in their opinion, the effect of the adhesion of this 
country to the Convention would be advantageous to national and public interests, and that its 
nón-adhesion would be seriously detrimental to those interests. 


55. The proceedings of the Committee have been publie, and every opportunity has been 
afforded for evidence being given germane to the inquiry. 


DRarr REPORT proposed by Mr. Arthur Lee brought up and read the first time, as follows :— 


(N.B.—The Committee will presumably accept those portions of the Chairman’s Draft Report — 
paras. 1-24—which are mainly historical and explanatory, and which could be pretixed to the 
following observations.) 


THE QUESTION BEFORE THE COMMITTEE. 


1. The main objects of the Convention were to provide for the international regulation of References, 
wireless telegraphy, with a view to establishing general intercommunication between all systems and (Not yet complete.) 
stations, and to eliminating interference between them. 

The Committee recognise that these are objects which are desirable in themselves, and it is 
doubtless inevitable that a will some day be effected, but it does not seem clear that the problem 
is yet ripe for solution, or that it can be solved on the lines of the present Convention. 


2. In any event, the Committee have felt it their duty to examine the question solely on its 
merits, and from the standpoint of British interests only. They recognise that the question is, to 
a large extent, an international one also; but the British Empire is in a peculiar and commanding p Smith. 357 
position with regard to it. l ve 


THe BRITISH POSITION. 


3. Owing to superior foresight and enterprise, coupled with unique geographical advantages, 
England has gradually built up, and at the present moment possesses and controis, the only exten- 
sive and efficient organisation for carrying on a publie wireless telegraphy service. This organisation, 
provided by the Marconi Company, covers a large proportion of the chief maritime routes, and 
iaces England in a predominant position as regards the wireless telegraphy service of the world. Hall, 1624-32, 
l'his fact has been clearly recognised by the foreign rivals of the Marconi on any, who confidently 1727 3599-900. 
anticipate that the Convention will prove effective in breaking down this predominence. 


B. Smith, 353. 


Daniell, 728-731. 


B. Smith, 386. 
Daniell, 768. 


B. Smith, 320-2. 
Bethell, 3814, 
3824. 


Bethell, 3820. 


Bethell, 3688. 
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4. It England ratifies the Convention she will necessarily place at the disposal of other 
countries and of rival wireless telegraphy companies the unique advantages which she has secured 
for herself, without receiving in return reciprocal advantages in any way commensurate with those 
she offers to others. 


5. In the matter of wireless telegraphy, England has far more at stake than any other Power, 
owing to the scattered and world-wide nature of her Empire, which depends for its security upon 
the control of the sea by her fleets. 

To this country, therefore the wireless telegraphy question is primarily one of national 
strategic importance; commercial interests—however vast—necessarily taking the second 


place. 


6. Evidence was given by representatives of the Admiralty (who had also served as delegates 
at the Conference) that the Naval authorities are satisfied with the Convention in its present form, 
but the Committee would have been glad to have been afforded some further and more compre- 
hensive assurances upon tbis point. 

In seeking to come to a conclusion upon a matter of such vital strategie and national 
importance the Committee have felt themselves greatly hampered by their inability to elicit any 
official assurance (either public or private) that the Convention has been even considered by the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, although the question would seem to be essentially one upon 
which the judgment of that body should have been obtained and communicated (if necessary, 
confidentially) to this Committee. 

The Committee therefore feel that they are without sufficient authoritative information upon 
which to base a final judgment as to the desirability of ratification, from the standpoints of high 
national or international policy. 


CONSEQUENCES OF NoN-RATIFICATION. 


7. As regards the latter, it has been strongly pressed upon the Committee by all the 
Government witnesses, most of whom were delegates to the Berlin Conference, that failure to ratify, 
or even a postponement of ratification, would lead to serious international complications, and 
possibly even to a “ wireless war” against this country. Without entering, for the moment, into 
the soundness of this view, the Committee feel bound to protest against this line of argument 
on the part of the ofticial witnesses. 


8. If the latter are correct in their view that this country is already committed to the policy of 
ratification, through having attended the Conference and having helped to amend the original 
Convention proposed by the German Governinent, then the question becomes a “ chose jugée," and 
should never have been referred to a Committee of this House. Ratification or non-ratification is 
a matter fully within the diseretion of His Majesty's Government, and there was no necessity or 
justification for inviting a Committee to onc on the subject unless the question was considered 
at open one upon which a verdict could be given, based solely upon a scientific and unprejudiced 


examination of the facts. 


9. In any event the Committee are or opinion that the perilous consequences to this country 
of non-ratification, or of a decision to postpone ratification, have been greatly over-estimated. 

In the first place, the possibility and propriety of such a course 1s expressly recognised and 
provided for in Article 16 of the Convention, which runs as follows :— 


“ Governments which have not taken part in the present Convention shall be allowed 
to adhere thereto on their request. 


* This adhesion shall be notified through the diplomatie channel to the contracting 
eee under whose auspices the last Conference has been held, and by it to all the 
others. 


* Adhesion involves, as a matter of right, acceptance of all the clauses of the present 
Convention and admission to all the advantages stipulated therein.” 


10. The legal right of this country to postpone ratification is therefore unquestionable, but it 
has been suggested by some witnesses that our moral right is so doubtful that al the other Powers 
would at once abandon the Convention, and either proceed to frame another, inimical to the 
interests of this country, or else combine in an attempt to coerce us by means of a “ wireless war " 
and boycotting of British stations. 

It seems scarcely credible to the Committee that such a shortsighted and suicidal policy should 
be even contemplated by any Power or Powers, however disappointed they might be at England’s 
non-adherence, but in any event the Committee are of opinion that the geographical and strategic 
advantages possessed by the British Empire place it in an impregnable position as against hostilities 
of this kind, and that a glance at the map will show the practical impossibility of boycotting 
British stations. Moreover, we alone possess an extensive and efficient system of wireless telegraphy, 
already in full operation, which either is or can easily be made sufficient for all our needa, oth 
strategic and commercial, 

In the extremely improbable event, therefore, of a “wireless war,” it would not be this country 
which would suffer most, and the ultimate victory would necessarily rest with us. 
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11. The Committee, however, do not attach any serious importance to this fear of reprisals, and 
they are convinced that, whatever may be the fate of the present Convention, international 
commercial convenience will prove too strong for any policy of official boycott, and that the best 
organised and most convenient wireless telegraphy service will get its full share ot the world’s 
business, regardless of its nationality. 


THE PoLicy OF POSTPONEMENT. 


12. Whilst advocating a policy of delay and further consideration of this difficult question, 
the Committee do not wish to take up an attitude in any way antagonistic to the principles aimed 
at in the Convention, nor do they wish to deny the existence of certain technical difficulties, to 
remove which the regulations approved at the Conference were primarily designed. 

Their opposition to immediate ratification is based solely upon the belief that the problem is Marconi, 2895. 
not yet ripe for solution, and that a premature attempt at international regulation may do more one 3836; 
, 3993-9. 


harm than good. 


13. At the same time the Committee recommend that the Government should do what it 
can, short of immediate ratification, to meet the views expressed in the Convention and its 
regulations, and particularly that it should facilitate the establishment of a reasonable number of 
* jinterceommunicating stations " for general use ee the British Empire. It would also be 
desirable to agree to adopt the proposed international code of signals, and to accept the obligation, 
both for its military and commercial stations, to “ interfere” as little as possible, and to respond to 
all signals of distress. 

ith these reservations, however, the Committee feel that the interests of this country, and 
the future development of the science, will best be served by promoting a preliminary era of free 
competition between all systems, until such time as the future of wireless telegraphy can be more 
clearly foreseen. 


14. The Committee are also of the opinion thatif and when a system of international regulation 
is adopted, it should be general in its application and deal not only with communication between 
ship and shore, as'in the present Convention, but also with service between ship and ship and shore 
and shore. 

These two latter services are admittedly not yet ripe for control, and until they are it seems 
undesirable to deal with the subject piecemeal. 


DIFFICULTIES OF INTERNATIONAL CONTROL. 


15. The question of general international regulation would be comparatively simple if the 
wireless telegraphy service in each country was worked by the Government, instead of being 
left in the hands of private companies, But the international control of private and competing _ 
companies by their respective Governments presents pa difficulties, and the necessity for it Gavey, 1919-20. 
does not appear to have yet arisen, seeing that, in Europe at any rate, there is apparently Inglefield, 2097-9. 
only one company at the present moment carrying on any extensive public service of wireless M p 
wlegraphy, and that company (the Marconi) is already subject to British control. | Donee 
International contro] would seem to be premature until there are serious competing interests 
to be controlled, and at present, whilst there is no lack of desire to compete, the only serious 
competition that appears actually to exist is between rival types of apparatus and not between rival Marconi, 3291 


working organisations. 


16. The Committee are of opinion that arrangements for harmonious co-operation would very Fleming. 
soon be come to by any competing companies which possessed practical organisation and the Appendix 7, 
experience which comes from working them, but it seems inevitable that confusion and disorgan- Page 3, paragraph 
isation would result if the one existing organisation were compelled to place itself at the disposal of " 
every purchaser of a single set of à iei ofany other pattern. The difficulties of this situation. 
were well described by the principal British Delegate at the Conference :— 


“In order to show the drawbacks of a general exchange, let us take an analogy which B. Smith, “ p. V." 
will appeal, perhaps, to those familiar with ordinary telegraphy. Let us suppose that a p.58. ` 
region of twenty thousand square kilometres is provided with thousands of telegraph 

wires radiating from a common centre, and that everyone passing, whoever he may be, 

can transmit telegraph signals to the centre by attaching any transmitter whatever at any 

point to any of these wires. It seems to me that the operator at the centre would 

certainly have a good deal of trouble as regards the efficient working of the system.” ` 


It is indeed obvious that the machinery which the Convention seeks to create is altogether Smith, 469. 
unprecedented, and there does not appear to be any parallel to the proposed organisation of an 
extensive public service (telegraphic or otherwise), involving the use of highly specialised apparatus 
carried on by the co-operation of the employes of a multiplicity of authorities, and involving the 
common use of that apparatus by rival companies or even by comparatively irresponsible 
individuals. 

It seems a hazardous experiment from any point of view, and even its advocates admit it will Loring, 1117. 
lead to a aoe deal of confusion at the outset. The Marconi Company contend that the disorganisa- ran’ pee 


tion would be permanent. 
0.6 g 


Bethel, 3672. 


Marconi, 3306. 
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17. It further appears probable that when a business of wireless telegraphy is carried on by 
rivate companies, discipline and control ean best be maintained by the companies themselves, in 
their own joint interests, whereas the machinery provided by the Convention for enforcing the 
Observance of international regulations, through diplomatie channels and the agency of the 
Government departments which do not themselves manage the service, seems likely to prove both 
cumbrous and ineffective. 


THe Marconi Company. | 


18. The position of the Marconi Company has naturally engaged the serious attention of the 
Committee, in view of the fact that it is the pioneer British Company, and at the present time 
affords the only extensive and effective organisation operating a publie wireless telegraphy service 
on a commercial scale. | | | 

It is not proposed to attempt any pronouncement upon the vexed question as to who was the 
original inventor of wireless telegraphy, or as to who is the possessor of the “ master-patent.” 

But it seems clear that the Marconi Patent of 1896 was the first to cover practical wireless 
telegraphy, and that this company was first in the field by establishing a wireless service, on a 
commercial scale, prior even to 1904, up to which date there was no sort of legal or official 
restriction upon the development of its rivals. 

It has, moreover, been acknowledged by the Admiralty that the Marconi Company has built 
up an organisation which would be of great benefit to Naval interests, and which was sutficiently 
extensive to make this country largely independent of any foreign systems. 

. Itis therefore desirable that as much consideration should be shown to the Marconi Company 
as is compatible with national interests, and that no unnecessary assistance should be extended to 
its foreign competitors. | | | 


19. The Company is evidently convinced that the Convention, if it comes. into ferce, will 
disorganise their service and prove highly injurious to their interests. Other witnesses disagree with 
this view, but the Company presumably knows its own business best, and is evidently prepared to 
resist compulsory intercommunication by every legal means at its disposal. 


THE LEGAL Position. 


Whether this policy is wise or the reverse is not for the Committee to decide, but its possible 
consequences must be faced, as it may expose the taxpayers of this country to heavy claims for 
compensation. | : | 


. 20. In considering this aspect of the question, the Committee have been perplexed by the 
uncertainty of the legal position, and they feel that some authoritative legal opinion, in rebuttal of 
that produced by the Marconi Company, should have been offered as to the interpretation of 
existing agreements, as, in the absence of such opinion, it does not seem clear that the agreements 


.. admit of the interpretation placed upon them by the Post Office—the party chiefly interested in 
` their abrogation. 


The ultimate decision of this question can only be reached in a Court of Law, but it may be 
observed that, until the Convention is ratified, no pas dispute, or ease for compensation, can 
presumably arise, and this fact affords another reason for proceeding with due circumspection. 


| | THE QUESTION OF MONOPOLY. 
21. Before leaving the subject of the Marconi Company, the Committee wish to emphasise 


‘that they have no desire to promote the establishment ofa monopoly by this or any other wireless 


telegraphy company, and they recommend that the Government, whilst retaining, of course, full 
control over the location of stations, rates, etc., should grant licences on equal terms to all competin 
companies who may wish toengage in the business. (Injustice to the Marconi Company it should 


_ be pointed out that they not only raise no otjection to this course, but even advocated it before the 


Cornmittee.) | | | 

= ` These additional stations can, of course, accept the obligation to intercommunicate, and if they 
see fit to do so they will presumably reap an advantage which the Marconi Company is willing to 
concede to any ofits rivals so long asit may retain that complete control over its own organisation 
which it considers (rightly or wrongly) to be indispensable to efficient and successful 
working. | AUR E 


Tur TECHNICAL EVIDENCE. 


929. The task of the Committee in attempting to osa and dissect the highly technical and 
often conflicting evidence submitted by rival experts in the science of wireless telegraphy has been 
of unusual difficulty, not only because. the ub eci is. abstruse and complicated in itself, but on 
account of the lack of any authoritative body of independent expert opinion to which it is-possible to 
appeal. The science of wireless telegraphy is so much in its infancy, and the number of qualitied 


,.., experts is consequently. so small, that all of them, without exception, who appeared before the 


Committee may be said to have been interested parties, although it is not for a moment suggested 
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that they gave any evidence which was not in accordance with their convictions, They consisted ot 
two main classes :— 7 


(a) The Government experts, all ot whom had served as delegates in one or other of 
the Berlin Conferences, and who consequently were committed to a support of the 
Convention which they had signed. : . 


(b) Outside technical experts, all of whom were either rival inventors or engaged in 
promoting the interests of the various competing wireless telegraphy companies. 


No independent and authoritative expert evidence was obtainable, possibly because none exists, 
but itwill readily be recog nised that this fact added greatly to the difficulties which always confront 
a es Parliamentary Committee in sifting technical evidence with a view to arriving at the 
trut 


23. As regards non-technical outside opinion, the views of the great shipping companies are, of 
course, of great importance. But here, again, only one ey (the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company) came forward to give evidence (in favour of the Convention), whereas an even more 
important company—the Cunard Company—whilst not giving evidence before the Committee, has 
hitherto been opposed to the Convention and has expressed its objections to it in a letter to the 
Board of Trade, dat ad December 15th, 1906. | 


INTERNATIONAL VOTING POWER AT CONFERENCES. 


24. The Committee also regret that under the terms of Article 12 of the Convention the 
maximum number of votes that can be allotted to the British Empire at future Conferences has 
been limited to six. It consequently follows that, under this rule, two at least of the self-govern- 
ing Colonies, possessing an extensive seaboard, must be left without direct representation or voting 

wer at the Conferences. It seems unfortunate that in this matter the Convention does not 
follow the precedent of the “International Telegraphic” rather than that of the “Postal” Con- 
vention, but it appears that. the British delegates at Berlin were out-voted on this point. 

This question was discussed at the Colonial Conference on May 14th, and some apprehensions 
were then expressed by Colonial Ministers as to the effect of this.restriction on the representation. 
and voting power of the self-governing Colonies. | | 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF THE CONVENTION. 


25. As regards the purely technical and administrative aspects of the Convention, the Com- 
mittee feel tha 
shade it can be advantageously subjected to international control or to regulations of a rigid 
character. | | 

The whole art is still in an embryonic stage, and it seems impossible to foresee its developments, 
or even the definite lines upon which they will proceed. 

As the principal British Delegate well expressed it at the Conference :— 


*In the matter of radiotelegraphy nothing is certain but the unexpected. . . . 
The regulations which we prescribe will be applied to a science still in its infancy, It is 
necessary not to smother the infant with its own swaddling clothes." | 


26. The Committee therefore feel that the proposo regulations, whilst possibly suitable to the 
conditions of the moment, may be inapplicable to developments which may almost iuimediately 
present themselves. Consequently they not only object to anything that might fetter our freedom 
of national action at this early stage, but deprecate as premature the acceptance of obligations which 
might cng to stereotype comparatively crude and, probably, obsolescent, systems of wireless 

marth connection it is well to recall the deadening effect that the premature legislation which 
was designed in 1882 to regulate “and facilitate” electric lighting (and incidentally to prevent a 
monopoly) had upon the dici) ip of that industry in this country. | 
e more prudent course for the spen would appear to be to encourage the fullest develop- 
ment of the science, subjecting it to as few restrictions as possible, and trusting to open competition 
to promote the survival of this systeni that is fittest. | mE ! 


"THE QUESTION OF “ INTERFERENCE.” 


(See Appendix.) 


t the science ef wireless telegraphy has not yet reached a stage of development . 
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27. It may be cọntended that this policy would lead to much contusion and interference Lodge, 2309. 


between different systems and stations, but this view is not substantiated by the expert evidence. 
If wireless telegraphy were to remain in the rudimentary condition from which it is Just eme eng it is 
possible that the multiplication of stations, and absence ot international regulation, would lead to a 
state of confusion which might even amount to chaos in regions where the traffic was heavy. > — 


But it appears clear, as the development of the science proceeds, that the difficulties arising 
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from “ interference” diminish rather than increase, owing to the superior “ selectivity " of the newer Lodge, 2127, 
systems. ^ Interference," possibly even that of a wilful character, can now apparently be “tuned 2342-3. 


out,” and it seems probable that in the near future the best systems will have attained such perfect 
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“ selectivity,” combined with power of controlling the direction of electric waves, that confusion 
resulting from several systems working in the same region need no longer be apprehended. 


28. If this is the case, the elaborate regulations provided under the Convention would soon 
become obsolete, but as long as they remain in force they would tend to perpetuate and encourage 
the more primitive and less efficient methods of wireless telegraphy and to discourage the develop- 
ment of more progressive and efficient systems. 


PRESENT OBJECTIONS TO “ INTERCOMMUNICATION.” 


For example, it became clear in the course of the Committee’s investigations that the Poulsen 
* continuous-are" system, which appears to be the pioneer of a new and striking development of 
wireless telegraphy, would be unable to intercommunicate with the inferior “ sparking " systems now 
generally in use. Consequently it could only comply with the rules of the Convention by carrying 
with it, as a sort of parasite, the inferior “ De Forest " system, and a double set of apparatus would 
have to be installed at each “Poulsen” station to enable it to intercommunicate with stations 
operating on the “ sparking” system. 


29. The effect of this must necessarily be to deter commercial interests from adopting the more 
advanced systems and to give an undue advantage to the less advanced systems, to suit and 
regulate which the Convention has been particularly designed. 

This result would be impossible under a system of healthy and open competition, and for this 
reason also the Committee recommend that ratification should. be postponed until the best methods 
of wireless telegraphy have had time and free opportunity to demonstrate their superiority. 


30. It has been suggested to the Committee that the privilege of “exempting” stations 
secured by Article II. ofthe Final Protocol amply safeguards the position of the “ Poulsen ” and 
other higher grade systems which cannot intercommunicate with inferior systems, but whilst it 
relieves them from penalties for not communicating it undoubtedly places them in a disadvantageous 

osition, commercially speaking, as compared with systems that can comply with the whole of the 
international regulations. This point was clearly brought out by Sir William Preece, who, in his 
evidence, was emphatic that any system which could not comply with the requirements of the 
Convention would have to suffer for it. 

This fact constitutes, in the opinion of the Committee, one of the most serious objections 
to the Convention in its present form. 


31. An immense amount of highly technical evidence, often contradictory, was submitted to 
the Committee by rival experts, with regard to the suitability or unsuitability of various details of 
the proposed regulations. The Committee does not feel itself competent to adjudicate between 
these conflicting views, but considers they afford an additional reason for postponing the adoption 
of elaborate regulations until scientific opinion on the subject has crystallised somewhat further. 


CONCLUSION. 


32. In conclusion, the Committee wish to reiterate their belief that it is at present premature 
to attempt to control wireless telegraphy by international regulations. 

At the same time they recognise the undoubted advantages of general intercommunication, and 
hope to see these reaped at a later period, without having to destroy or injure existing and efficient 
organisations, and without hampering the development of a science manifestly still in its infancy. 


33. The Committee have no objection to the principle of international control, but feel that it 
is at present too early to effect it, and in the meantime believe that free competition (under the full 
control of the Government) is more in consonance with British ideas and more likely to bring about 
a right and lasting solution of the whole problem. 


34. The Committee, therefore, recommend that the Government, whilst expressing its willing 
ness to consider the adoption of any rules for the international working of wireless telegraphy which 
experience may have shown to be essential, should avail itself of Article 16 of the Convention and 
postpone ratification until after the Conference of 1911, or until such time as the scope and ultimate 
character of wireless telegraphy are more clearly established and sufficiently stereotyped to make 
international control both feasible and desirable. 


Question proposed, That the Chairman’s Draft Report be now read a second time paragraph 
paragra} 
by paragraph. 


Amendment proposed, To leave out all the word after the words “ that,” in order to insert the 
lollowing words :— 


. “ The Committee think it inadvisable to proceed with the consideration of any Report 
which is based upon the principle of immediate ratification, seeing that, in their opinion, 
ratificauion at this stage would be premature, and prejudicial both to British interests and to 
the development of Radiotelegraphy."—(Mr. Arthur Lee) instead thereof. 
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E To MG That the words proposed to be left out stand part ot the question.—-The Committee 
vi 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 3. 
Mr. Adkins. Mr. Gw 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. Mr. Arthur Lee. 
Sir William Holland. Sir Edward Sassoon. 
Mr. Lambert. 
Sir Gilbert Parker. 


[Adjeurned till Monday next at half-past Eleven o'clock. 


Monday, 24th June 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. | Sir Edward Sassoon. 
Sir William Holland. Sir Gilbert Parker. - 
Mr. Adkins. 


Sir JOHN DicksoN-PovYNDER in the Chair. 


Chasrman's DRAFT REPORT considered. 
Paragraph 1 agreed. to. 


Paragraph 2. 

Amendment made by adding at the end of the paragraph the following words :—“ Although 
the Committee had not the advantage of hearing evidence frem any Member of the Committee of 
Defence, they have been assured on the highest authority that there was no difference of opinion 
among the Members of that Committee as to the satisfactory nature of the Convention from the 
point of view of the interests of the country.” —(Sir William Holland.) 


Other Amendments made. 
Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraphs 3-9, agreed to. 


Paragraph 10. An Amendment made by inserting at the beginning of the paragraph the 
following words: “ The Committee do not wish to express any opinion on controversial questions 
of priority and patent right, but it appears to be generally admitted that "—(Mr. Sydney Buxton). 


Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraphs 11-18, agreed to. 
Paragraph 19, amended, and agreed to. 
Paragraph 20, agreed to. 

Paragraph 21, amended, and agreed to. 
Paragraphs 22-25, agreed to. 


Paragraph 26, agreed to. 
An Amendment proposed, after paragraph 26, to insert the following new paragraph :— 


“ The Second Conference, after several postponements, was summoned for the autumn ot 
1906, and the Instructions to be given to the British delegates were settled after full discussion 
between the Departments and Ministers specially concerned. In relation to the question of 
intercommunication the Instructions were based on the decision of 24th February 1904, with 
the addition, to which great importance was attached by the Admiralty, that discretion should 
be reserved to the Government to exempt particular coast stations from the obligation to 
intercommunicate. The Instructions were fully concurred in by the Admiralty, War Office, 
Post Office, Colonial Office, India Office, Treasury, and Board of Trade. It may be noted that 
the Admiralty delegates were specially empowered to judge independently of their colleagues 
whether the conditions contained in the Instructions were satisfied ; and they were empowered, 
in the event of difference of opinion arising between them and the other delegates, to refer the 

uestion to the decision of the Government. No difference of opinion did arise between the 
delegates.” (The Chairman.) | 


Proposed new paragraph agreed, to, and inserted in the Report. 
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Paragraphs 27 and 28, agreed to. 

Paragraphs 29-40, amended, and agreed to. 
Paragraph 4l. ^ —— | 
Amendments made. - 


Another Amendment made to the paragraph by adding at the end of the paragraph the 
following words :—“ It may be added that the witnesses representing systems other than the 
Marconi system expressed themselves strongiy in favour of the ratification of the Convention, on 
the twofold ground that under existing conditions the adoption and extension of their systems 
which they claim to be more perfect, were greatly hannar. and that under the Convention, the 
free competition ensuing would ensure full opportunity for the development of improved systems 
of wireless telegraphy.”-—(Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 


Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraphs 41 and 42, «greed to. 
Paragraphs 43 and 44, amended, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, after paragraph 44, to insert the following new paragraph :—“ Lloyds is 
an Institution which is Bhancilly interested in no particular Wireless Company, but directly 
concerned in the welfare of the British Mercantile Marine. In the matter of wireless telegraphy, 
regarded from its commercial side, the evidence of Lloyds is entitled to consideration, and the 
Committee have been impressed by the support which that Corporation gives to the Convention. 
In this matter the interests of Lloyd s would naturally be identical with British Commercial 
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interests as a whole."—(Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 
Proposed new paragraph agreed to, and inserted in the Report. 
Paragraph 45 amended, and agreed to. | 
Paragraph 46, agreed to. 
Paragraph 47, amended, and agreed to. 
Paragraph 48. 
. Amendments made. 


. Another Amendment proposed, in line 6, to leave out all the words from the word “ would” to 
the word “arisen,” both inclusive, in order to insert the words “subsequent difficulties might have 
been avoided." —(Mr. Sydney Buxton) instead thereof. | | 


Question, That the words proposed to be left out stand part: of the paragraph,—put, and 
negatived. 2E : 


Question, That those words be there inserted,—put, and agreed to. 
Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 

Paragraph 49, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 50. 

An Amendment made. 

Another Amendment made by leaving out Sub-section 7. 
Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 

Paragraph 51. 


Amendment proposed to leave out all the words from the beginning of the paragraph down to 
the word “acceptance” in line 8, inclusive, in order to insert the following words :— 


“No evidence was given to your Committee in favour of postponement as distinguished 
from non-ratification. It may be pointed out that postponement would in no way diminish 
any of the unfortunate results which would follow on rejection, while it would be attended by 
the grave additional result that the action of Great Britain might be open to much mis- 
construction in cud to the p she took up at the Conference, through which important 
concessions were obtained by her delegates. Further "—(The Chairman)—instead thereof. 


. Question, Thàt the words proposed to be left out stand part of the.paragraph—put and 
negatived. | | | -—»n 

Question, That those words be there inserted, — put and agreed to. | 

Another amendment proposed, in line 13, to leave out all the words from the word “on i 
down to the word “made” inline 16, both inclusive, in order to insert the word * Moreover— 
(The Chairman )—instead thereof, 

Question, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph,—put and 
nega tived. mE B 
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Question, That the proposed word be there inserted,—put and agreed to. 
Another amendment made. 
Paragraph, as amended, agréed to. >- E 


Paragraph 52. 
Amendments made. 


Another Amendment made by adding at the end of the paragraph the following words:— 

* Some apprehension has been expressed that the Convention may have the effect of impeding the 

d Scientific invention. The Committee are of opinion that it will not hàve any such 

effect; but if, contrary to their expectations, it should be found in pc that any of the 

tions have the result of discouraging invention, they recommend that steps should be taken 

to obtain such Amendments as may be necessary in order to avoid that result; and it may be 

borne in mind, that in the last resort, Great Britain would be able to take advantage ot Article 22, 
and withdraw from the Convention."—(Mzr. Sydney Buxton.) 


Paragraph as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraph 53 amended, and agreed to. | i 
‘An Amendment proposed, after Paragraph 53 to insert the following new paragraph - l 


€ 


“The Committee haveset out these arguments and considerations in elaborate detail 
because they interpret the reference to them to mean that their Report is intended by the 
Government to be an m factor in the final action which it may take, and they have, 


. ìn consequence, given fully the grounds on which they now base their conclusion and 
` report.” (Mr. Adkins.) 


| Proposed new paragraph agreed to and inserted in the Report. 
Paragraph 54, amended, and agreed to. © n 
_ Amendment proposed, after Paragraph 54 to insert the following new paragraph : 


“The Committee further venture to recommend that if, in accordance with this Report, 

it is decided to ratify the Convention, the Government should endeavour to arrange for 
simultaneous ratification by the principal countries who composed the Conference; this would 
prevent the necessity for exceptional and provisional arrangements in the oun of other 

. countries not ratifying, and would be in accord with the.spirit of international amity which 
marked the proceedings of the Conference.” —(Mr. Adkins.) 


Proposed new paragraph agreed to, and inserted in the Report. 
Paragraph 55 agreed to. - : d i d á e he m 
p 5 [Adjourned till Tuesday-the 2nd July at Eleven o'clock. 
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Mr.G | My, Adking = 00," 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. Mr. Macpherson. - =_ 


Sir JOHN DicKson-PoyNDER in the Chair. 


Chairman's DRAFT Report further considered. - 


Question put, That this Report, as amended, be the Report of the Committee to the House. 
: The Committee divided : | | | 


Ayes, 5. | | Noes, 4, 
Mr. Adkins. ZEE : Mr. G 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. l Mr. Arthur Lee. 
Sir William Holland.  . Mr. Macpherson. i 
Mr. Lambert. Sir Edward Sassoon. | 
Sir Gilbert Parker. l 07 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Tuesday, 19th March 1907. 


MEMBERS 


Mr. Adkins. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Mr. Gwynn. 

Sir William Holland. 


PRESENT: 


Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Arthur Lee. 

Mr. Macpherson. 
Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Sir Edward Sassoon. 


Sir JOHN DICKSON-POYNDER IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. H. BABINGTON SMITH, C.B., C.S.1. called; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


l. You are the Secretary of the Post Office, 
and have held that position since October 
1903 ? —Yes. 

2. Can you tell the Committee what ex- 
perience you have of matters connected with 
wireless telegraphy ?—Since I became Secretary 
of the Post Office I have taken part in all the 
discussions and negotiations in which the Post 
Office has been concerned connected with wire- 
less telegraphy ; and alsoit has been my duty to 
acquaint myself generally with the records of 
previous transactions relating to wireless tele- 
graphy. I was also one of the British Delegates 
at the Berlin Conference of 1906. 

3. Can you tell the Committee now as shortly 
possible what is wireless telegraphy ?—“ Wire- 
aphy " (to which the name of “ Radio- 
telegraphy” is also given—that name being 
GO the Convention) means the transmission 
of signals by electrical energy between two 
ints which are not connected by a wire or 
other metallic conductor. The term is specially 
used—and exclusively used in the Convention 
—in connection with systems employing the 
Hertzian waves. The Horta Waves are so 
called from their discoverer, Heinrich Hertz. 
4. Will you give a brief description of the 


AS 
less tel 


means employed ?—Perhaps I may say that I. 


am not in any sense a technical expert, and 
therefore, as regards any technical details, other 
witnesses will be better able to inform the Com- 
mittee ; but I may say generally that a trans- 
mitting and a receiving station are necessary. 
At each of those stations there must be a wire 
or wires stretched up in the air by means of a 
mast, or a tower, or a balloon, or a kite, or some 
other means. That structure of wires is known 
as the antenna, or aerial. It may be of many 
different shapes. Speaking generally, the 
sreater the range intended to be covered by the 
station the higher and more extensive must be 
the antenna or aerial. I may say that for long 
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Chairman—continued. 


distance communication the structure for sup-- 
porting these wires is sometimes very high— 
400 feet is the height in some cases. 

5. You have photographs you can hand in to - 
the Committee, have not you, of some of the 
stations ?—I have some photographs here of a 
station. There is nothing remarkable about 
this station; it is a station that has been put 
up for the Post Office at Hunstanton, on the 
Wash, for communication over the compara- 
tively short distance to Skegness on the other 
side of the Wash. The photographs will give 
a general idea of the appearance of a station. 


6. These can be handed in and we can pro- 
ceed with ths evidence. Do you come before 
the Committee as the representative of the Post 
Oflice, or in your capacity as the chief British 
delegate at the Conference; do you come in 
either, or both those capacities ?-—In both, I 
have some difficulty in separating the two. 


7. Can you explain what energy is necessary 
for transmission of wireless telegrams ?— 
source of energy is required in the first place: 
it may be a battery or a generator worked by a 
steam engine, a gas engine,an oil engine, or by 
other power. The energy from that source is. 
communicated to the transmitting apparatus 
proper. To describe that would be to enter into 
technical details which I had better perhaps 
leave for other witnesses, if the Committee 
desire to have them. 


8. How are these messages received ?—At the 
receiving end, where there is also an aerial, the 
receiving apparatus is attached to the wires of 
the aerial There are many different forms of 
receiving apparatus in use; in fact, I think I 
may say that one of the dan differences 
between difterent systems of wireless telegraphy 
consists in the different forms of receiving 
apparatus. In some cases the apparatus records 
the message automatically by writing down T 
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Chairman—continued. 


dots and dashes of which the Morse signals, 
consist, but in most forms of receiving apparatus 
a telephone is attached and the operator hears 
in the telephone the dots and dashes. That 
form of reception has this advantage, that it 
permits of much more rapid working than any 
recording apparatus which is at present in 
use. 

9. What is the range attainable ?—With the 
most powerful stations very great distances have 
been covered; signals have actually been trans- 
mitted across the Atlantic, but in the present 
state of the invention communication cannot be 
maintained with regularity over so great a dis- 
tance, especially by day. The transmission over 
long distances presents greater difficulties by 
day than by night. The maximum effective 
range for regular ccmmunication by day or 
night may bo put, possibly, at 1,000 to 1,500 
mules; but the state of affairs in that respect is 
changing almost from month to month. As 
regards the ordinary ship and store stations the 
eflective range may be said to vary between 50 
and 300 miles, or possibly rather more, accord- 
ing to the power of the station. 

10. Are the signals sent in a particular direc- 
tion, can they be confined to that direction ?— 
Ordinarily they are sent out with equal energy 
in all directions; that is to say, a message 
sent out for instance from the high power 
station at Poldhu, in Cornwall, and intended for 
ships in the middle of the Atlantic may be 
equally received at Berlin or Gibraltar, 
in an opposite direction. There have been 
attempts to devise methods of directing the 
waves, or at least of sending them with the 
greatest energy in one particular direction, but 
so far the success that has attended those 
attempts is only moderate. 

11. When was wireless telegraphy invented ? 
—The Hertzian waves were first practically 
applied for telegraphic purposes in 1895 or 
1896 by Marconi. Since that time there have 
been further inventions and improvements of 
many kinds, and the number of systems now in 
existence is very considerable. 

12. Can you give the Committee the names 
of the principal systems now in use?—The 
ol systems besides the Marconi system 
are the De Forest system—that is a system 
which is American in origin, but the rights for 
reat Britain, and 1 believe for all parts of the 
world except North America, have been acquired 
(it is said) by the Radiotelegraphie Company, 
a British Company, of which Lord Armstrong 
is the Chairman. 


Mr. Lambert. 


13. You say: “It is said.” Do you know it? 
—I have no direct information upon the 
oint, but I believe that is so. That they 
have acquired the De Forest mghts for Great 
Britain is certain ; but as to the precise extent of 
their acquisition as regards other parts of the 
world, of that I cannot speak with absolute 
certainty. Then there is the Fessenden system 
(which is also an American system); the Lodge- 
Muirhead system, which is purely British both 
as regards invention and ownership; there is 


Mr. H. BABINGTON SMITH, C.B., C.S.1. 
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Mr. Lambert.—continued. 


the Telefunken system, which is in German 
hands and is an amalgamation of the systems ot 
several different inventors ; there is the Branly- 
Popp system, which is French; the Poulsen 
system, a recently invented system of Danish 
origin. The rights in this last have been acquired 
for some parts of the world by the Company of 
which I spoke before—the Amalgamated Radio- 
telegraphic Company. 


Chairman. 


14. The respective merits of these systems 
will be explained by expert witnesses subse- 
Tu 1 Ves, I do not propose to enter on 
that subject. I may add the names of two 
others—the Shoemaker system and the Massie 
system, which are both also American systems. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


15. Do you know anything about the Slaby- 
Arco system ? — The Slaby-Arco system is one 
of the systems which are combined under the 
head of “Telefunken.” That is one; and some 
other systems are in the same hands and are 
known by the general name now of “ Tele- 
funken,” which merely means, as the Committce 
are aware, “ far-sparking." 


Chairman. 


16. Is the use of wireless telegrapliy increas- 
ing ?—Yes, it is increasing very rapidly in im- 
portance as a means of communication, 

17. Can you give grounds for that statement ? 
—] may call the attention of the Committee to 
a list of stations which is contained in the 
volume of papers laid before the Committee at 
page 185 and following poros That list shows 
what a large nuniber of stations are already in 
operation 1n various parts of the world; and the 
second part of the list (page 199 and the follow- 
ing pages) shows what & number of stations 
there are which are proposed and at present in 
course of construction. I think it will be clear 
to the Committee from this that the number of 
stations in the world—and therefore the effective 
use of radiotelegraphy — is increasing very 
rapidly. I might also cal the Commnuttee's 
attention to some maps which have been pre- 
pared as a supplement to these lists showing 
the position of a considerable number of these 
stations. 


Mr. Lambert. 
18. How many stations are there in the 


world actually working ?—I have not counted 


the number. 


Chairman. 


19. The numbers on those maps corre- 
spond to the numbers, I take it, referred 
to on page 185 of the book?—The sta- 
tions muc on the map are only the 
more important stations. Where there are 
experimental stations and stations that are 
not doing commercial work, those have not, 
in all cases, been inserted; the number is so 

great 
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Chairman —continued. 


t that it wonld have been rather difficult to 
msert them all without making the maps too 
confused. ' There is a distinction of colour 
between the stations which are open for 
commercial work and others. The stations 
which are open for commercial work are 
marked in red, and the stations which are 
not open for commercial work are marked in 
blue. The stations which are on the Marconi 
system are marked with a disc; the stations 
which are on other systems are marked by a 
CTORS. 

20. They are not distinguished beyond the 
cross /i—No. In some cases we had not certain 
information on what system the stations were; 
it therefore was more convenient to mark those 
as stations on “other systems." 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


21. Can you say whether a large proportion of 
the stations are on British territory ?—I think a 
small proportion of the existing stations are on 
British territory. The greatest number of them 
are in the United States. The Committee will 
see that there are a very considerable number of 
stations in the United States. There are also a 
considerable number in Italy, in Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, and a few in Spain and 
France, and a considerable number of Govern- 
ment stations not opened fcr commercial pur- 
poses in Russia. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


22. I would like to ask you how many reserved 
stations do the Post Office contemplate having ? 
—l may point out generally that there is at 
present à preponderating number of stations on 
the Marconi system in Great Britain, Italy and 
Canada, but that in all other parts of the world, 
with very few exceptions, the stations are on 
other systems. 


Chairman. 


23. Then passing on, will you tell the Com- 
mittee what are the principal uses of wireless 
telegraphy at the present time ?—I will leave on 
one ide, 1f the Committee will allow me, the 
naval and military uses, since those will be dealt 
with separately by witnesses representing tho 
War Office we the Admiralty. As re ids the 
commercial uses, they may be divided broadly 
into two categories—the shore-to-shore commu- 
nication, and ship-and-shore communication— 
* shore-to-shore communication ” being the 
general term describing the communication from 
one shore station to another shore station— 
“ ship-and-shore communication ” being, of course 
communication between a shore station and a 
station on a ship. As regards shore-to-shore 
communication, that takes the place of commu- 
nication over land wires or over cables, or sup- 
plies communication in cases where the ordinary 
methods would be inapplicable, either on finan- 
cial grounds or on material grounds. As an 
instance of wireless telegraphy of that category, 
I may mention the communication between 
Burmah and the Andaman Islands. The 
Comm!ittee will see that there are stations 
marked on the projecting point of Burmah 
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Chairman—continued. 
and on the Andaman Islands in the Bay 


of Bengal. There the  trathic is not 
sufficient y large to pay for the great 
expense of a cable. These stations, on the Lodge- 


Muirhead system, have been set up and have 
maintained quite satisfactorily an efficient com- 
munication between those points. Perhaps I 
ought to say that under the general heading ot 
“Shore-to-shore communication ” should be in- 
cluded communication with lightships, light- 
houses, and outlying islands. Under the defi- 
nitions of the Convention a station on a ship 
which is permanently moored, such as a light- 
ship, is treated as a’ shore station and notas a 
ship station. A large number of installations of 
that kind have already been established both on 
the British coasts and elsewhere. 

24. Do you anticipate that this system of 
radio-telegraphy will supersede ordinary tele- 
graphy ?—Prophecy is always rather a hazardous 
matter, but in the present state of invention, 
it does not seem probable that wireless tele- 
graphy will ever be able to compete with 
ordinary telegraphy over land lines or that 
it will supersede the use of cables. There can 
be very little doubt that if Transatlantic Radio- 
telegraphy could be effected with certainty and 
at a reasonable speed there would bean exten- 
sive field for its emplovment in long distance 
Trans-oceanic communication, but, I should 
think, as a subsidiary method to cables, and not, 


‘so far as one can see at present, in substitution 


for cables. 


Mr. Lambert. 


25. For war purposes ?é—For war purposes it 
would be very valuable. 


Chairman. 


26. Is the shore-to-shore telegraphy included 
in the scope of the Convention?—No. The 
shore-to-shore uses of wireless telegraphy have 
not at present reached a point at which inter- 
national regulation has become indispensable ; 
therefore stations intended for the purposes of 
shore to shore communication exclusively were 
left outside the Convention, except so far as 
regards the sd para of two particular articles. 
to which I shall refer later. 

27. The main use then of wireless telegraphy 
is confined at present to communication with 
ships ?—Yes ; for such communication wireless 
telegraphy provides an entirely new facility, and 
it is in that direction that the principal applica- 
tions of wireless telegraphy have been made. It 
is the rapid development of this kind of com- 
munication by wireless telegraphy which ren- 
dered international regulation desirable. Ship- 
and-shore communication can conveniently be 
divided into three different categories: in the 
first place messages relating to the service or 
safety of the ship, such as 1eports of a ship’s 
position; news of any casualty; information 
regarding dangers to navigation, such as ice- 
bergs or derelicts or approaching storms, and 
so forth ; or the ship may announce beforehand 
her probable time of, arrival in port in order that 
arrangements may be made for her berthing or 

A2 docking, 
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docking, or for cargo, and thus considerable time 
may be saved; then finally in the case of a 
stranding or collision, or fire or any serious 
casualty, it can be employed for summoning 
assistance. Messages of this class are naturally 
nut very numerous, but they may be of the very 
greatest importance. That category of message 
generally is known as “ Maritime Signalling,” 
as distinguished from “Sea Telegraphy,” which 
applies to the other categories of messages 
from ships. Sea telegraphy, comprises firstly 
news messages. At present a regular service 
of news is sent out from the high power 
station at Poldhu for the benefit of ships cross- 
ing the Atlantic, and I believe that à somewhat 
similar * News" service is now being sent out 
from the high power station at Nauen, near 
Berlin. Then, besides news messages, there are, 
of course, private messages from cr for persons 
on board ships. That class of message is 
numerous, especially on board the large liners 
which carry a considerable number of passen- 
gers, such, for instance, as our Atlantic 
liners. The greater part of this traffic at 
present is in the direction from the 
ship to the shore, about 20 telegrains 
passing from the ship to the shore for 
every one telegram that passes from the shore 
to the ship. These private telegrams are at 
preseat the most numerous class of telegrams; 
and therefore a service which caters for them 
has the best chance of being remunerative. At 
pene therefore, it is mainly on board large 
iners carrying a considerable number ot pas- 
sengers that wireless telegraphy has been in- 
stalled—apart, of course, from the Naval use 
. of it. 

28. Do you expect that the use of it on board 

ship will be greatly extended in the future ?— 
Here, again, prophecy is always dangerous; but 
I should anticipate that as the utility of wireless 
telegraphy as a protection against maritime 
. dangers is more realised a much larger number 
of vessels will carry wireless apparatus. Its 
extension to the less important liners and to 
the ordinary tramp steamers may not be rapid, 
but I should not be surprised if the day comes 
when an installation of wireless telegraphy will 
be regarded asa hardly less necessary part of 
the outfit of any steamer than a compass or a set 
of signalling flags. 

29. When did the various Departments of the 
Government first take an interest in this inven- 
tion ?—The progress of the invention was care- 
fully vahed from its very beginning. Marconi’s 
early experiments in this country were made 
with the assistance and co-operation of the 
Post Office; and by the year 1899 that system 
had reached a point of development at which the 
Admiralty thought it desirable to obtain sets of 
the apparatus for experiments. In 1901 an 
agreement of a limited character was entered 
into between the Admiralty and the Marconi 
Company, and a more extended agreement fol- 
lowed in 1903. The text of this agreement was 
laid before Parliament, and is included in the 
Volume of Papers laid before the Committee. 
(Vide Appendix No. 1.) Perhaps I need not 
enter into the detail of that, as it will no doubt 
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be explained by the Admiralty witnesses who 
will come before the Committee. 


30. Did Lloyds take any interest in a matter 
of this kind at that time ?—Lloyds, as the princi- 
pal agency fer collecting maritime intelligence, 
was necessarily interested in an invention in- 
tended to facilitate communication with ships at 
sea ; and an agreement was signed 1n September, 
1901, between Lloyds and the Marconi Inter- 
national Marine Communication Company, which 
was an offshoot of the original Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company. That agreement expires in 
1915. The Post Office were not parties to that 
agreement, and I am afraid therefore the docu- 
ment itself is not at my disposal to lay before the 
Committee. (Vide Appendix No. 2.) 


31. Can you give any general indication of 
its purport ?—The main point of it, 1 think, for 
the matter which the Committee is considering is 
that Lloyds, under this agreement, have the 
right to use Marconi apparatus at all their 
stations, and they engage to use no other, and 
they engage also not to use or permit the use of 
any other system at or in connection with their 
stations. The agreement has given rise to con- 
siderable differences of opinion as to its con- 
struction. Litigation has taken place between 
the parties, and I understand that there is 
further litigation at present pending. The 
result of that litigation has been to modity the 
original agreement in several respects. 


Mr. Lambert. 


32. Is that only litigation between Marconi 
and Lloyds ?— Yes. 

33. Not between Marconi and any Govern- 
ment Department ‘—The litigation I am speak- 


ing of is between the Marconi Company and 
Lloyds. 


Chairman. 


34. Is the litigation brought by Marconi 
against Lloyds, or by a ba against Marconi ? 
—I think there have been suits of both 
characters. The agreement is of importance 
because of the restrictions which it imposes on 
Lloyds against employing any other system than 
the Marconi system. 

35. Will the Convention tend to accentuate 
in any sense these differences between the 
two parties concerned ?—The Convention, taken 
in connection with the agreement (to which I 
proposo to call the Committee's attention pre- 
sently) between the Post Office and the Marconi 
Company, would, I think, tend to solve these 
ditticulties to a considerable extent. 


36. When did wireless telegraphy first. become 
an international question /!—By the year 1903 
the increasing use of wireless telegraphy for 
maritime purposes had raised questions of inter- 
national interest, and it was by that time becom- 
ing evident that on many points regarding the 
interchange of messages international agreement 
would soon be urgently required. 

37. There was a conference in 1903, was there 
not ?—Yes, in August, 1903, a conference met at 
Berlin on the invitation of the German Govern- 
ment. Great Britain was represented at that 

conference 
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conference by delegates from the Admiralty, from 
the War Office, and from the Post Office. 

38. What generally was the outcome of that 
Conference?—The outcome was that all the 
Great Powers, with the exception of Great 
Britain and Italy, accepted the proposals for the 
international regulation of wireless telegraphy, 
including the obligatory exchange of messages 
between different systems. The British delegates 
at that Conference made a declaration to the 
effect that they must maintain an attitude of 
reserve owing to the position in which wireless 
telegraphy was at that time placed in the 
United Kingdon. the fact being that in the 
then state of the law the Government 
had not that complete control of wireless 
telegraphy which would have enabled them to 
enforce the provisions of the Convention. 
Perhaps I may explain that at that time there 
was no legislation especially applying to wireless 
telegraphy. Wireless telegraphy, being a form 
of telegraphy under the definition of the Tele- 
graph Acts, came within the Postmaster-General's 
monopoly so far as concerned communications 
within the United Kingdom, or the territorial 
waters of the United Kingdom. The Postmaster- 
General was, therefore, under the existing law, 
able to impose conditions so far as regarded the 
exercise and carrying on of wireless te egmapoy 
inside the country or in territorial waters, but 
he had no control whatever over communications 
from the United Kingdom to ships outside terri- 
torial waters or in the reverse direction. It was 
clear, therefore, that as the law was then, he had 
no such control as would have enabled him to 
impose the conditions of an International Con- 
vention as regards communications between 
shore and ships, not only within territorial 
waters but outside territorial waters. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


39. Had not the Postmaster-General the same 
power as regards messages passing between shore 
and ship ?—No, there was no power of control at 


that time. 


Chairman. 


40. In what form were the results of that con- 
ference recorded ?—The Procès Verbawr, or 
Minutesof the Conference, and the Final Protocol, 
which stated the conclusions of the Conference, 
were laid before Parliament. The Final Protocol 
consisted of a draft of a proposed international 
agreement. That is contained in the volume 
laid before the committee, at page 1. 

41. What was the purpose of this protocol ?— 
It was understood that this protocol was in- 
tended to form the basis of a convention to be 
discussed at a subsequent Conference—the 
Conference of 1903 having been regarded as 
merely a preliminary conference. It therefore 
became necessary for the Government of this 
country to consider the attitude which should 
be assumed with regard to these proposals, and 
in ‘particular with regard to the T for 
free intercommunication between different sys- 
tems, which formed one of the articles of that 


protocol. 


Chairman-——continued. 


42. In what manner was this question con- 
sidered ?—It was fully discussed in 1993 and 
1904 between the departments concerned, in 
particular the Admiralty, the Board of Trade 
and the Post Office; it was also considered by 
the Cables Landing Rights Committee—a 
committee on which those departments and also 
the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, the India 
Office, the War Office, and the Treasury are 
represented. That Committee is a committee 
under the Presidency of the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. After prolonged 
and careful consideration it was finally agreed 


that the principle of compulsory inter- 
communication should be accepted, provided 
that regulations were drawn up “ which would, 


in the opinion of the Admiralty, be adequate 
for the purpose of exercising effective control 
over the general transmission of messages to 
and from stations in British territory, and of 
preventing interference and confusion.” 

43. That was the precise decision come to 
by the Departments, was it?—Yes; I am 
quoting verbatim the decision which was re- 
corded at that time. 


Mr. Lambert. 


44. What was the date of that decision ?— 
The date of that decision was the 24th of 
February, 1904. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 

45. What is the meaning of that?—Com- 
pulsory intercommunication? By the phrase 
“compulsory intercommunication” is meant 
that no station should be at liberty to refuse 
communication with another station solely on 
the ground that the em of wireless tele- 
graphy employed was a different one. 


Chairman. 


46. Was any action taken upon this decision ? 

— This decision, and also the consideration given 
to naval requirements in times of emergency, 
indicated clearly the necessity for legislation to 
secure to the Government e control of 
wireless telegraphy, and also the power of en- 
foreing the provisions of an International Con- 
vention. A Bill was accordingly introduced by 
the Government and passed into law in the 
Session of 1904. | 
4T. Have we got this Act before us?—The 
Act is included in the papers before the Com- 
mittee at page 141. There is also included at 
page 137 the explanatory memorandum which 
was laid before the House in explanation of the 
Bill From that memorandum it will be seen 
that the necessity of legislation was stated to 
depend in the first place on the extreme import 
ance from the naval pu of view of havin- 
complete control over all wireless stations in time 
of war or emergency ; and in the second place, 
at page 139, on the third page of the memoran- 
dum, it is said that it was desirable that the 
Government should have these powers of control 
in order that it might be in a pen to enter 
into an agreement on the subject with other 
countries if it should be found expedient to do 
82 
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so, and pointing out that in the present state of 
the law there would be no means of enforcing 
the conditions laid down by such an agreement. 

48. This was nota private Bill, was it ?—No, 
this was a Government Bill. . " 

49, Was any statement made on behalf of the 
Government upon the Bill?—Yes. On the 
second reading, | think, of the Bill, Lord Stanley 
made a brief statement in which he stated that 
the principal objects of the Bill were, by regu- 
lating wireless telegraphy, to make it more use- 
ful for purposes of defence and general commu- 
nication, and also to provide against the growth 
of & monopolv in the hands of any one 
company. "T 

50. Can you tell the Committee the main 
provisions of the Act ?—-The Act was passed in 
the first instance for two years only, but it was 
renewed last Session witout any modification. 
The Committee will see at p 145, the Act of 
last Session prolonging the Wireless Telegraphy 
Act of 1904 without modification. The general 
scheme of the Act is that it prohibits the instal- 
lation or working of wireless telegraph apparatus 
in the United Kingdom or on bound British 
ships without a licence from the Postinaster- 
General It was not necessary to insert in the 
Act all the conditions which it was desirable to 
impose in regard to the occupation of stations 
in time of emergency, the observance of an In- 
ternational Convention, and so forth, because as 
there was a complete prohibition against the 
working of wireless telegraph apparatus without 
a licence, all conditions or that kind could be 
inserted in the licence as conditions of the 
establishment of a station. 

51. Have licences under this Act been issued ? 
- -Licences were issued under the original Act, 
and a return of such licences is included in the 

apers laid before the Committee at page 175. 
That return was laid before Parliament in June 
last year, and therefore is not absolutely up to 
date, but it represents the position at that 
time. | 

52. Will you indicate the provisions of the 
licence as to the occupation of stations in time 
of emergency ?-—Perhaps I may say that the 
standard forms of licence at present in use are 
also included in the papers laid before the Com- 
mittee at page 147 and the following pages. 


Mr. Lambert. 


53. For how many systems have you issued 
licences ?—In the United Kingdom ? 

54. Yes ?—Six, I think. 

55. What are the names of them ?-—The Mar- 
coni system, first of all; the De Forest system ; 
the Fessenden system (the licences for the Fos- 
senden system are at present experimental 
licences only); the Lodge—Muirhead system 
(those, again, are experimental licences); the 
Rochefort system, which is a French system for 
communication with the Channel steamers 
between Newhaven and Dieppe. 1 should cor- 
rect myself in one point. There Is one com- 
mercial licence issued to the Lodge-Muirhead 
system for the use of the Midland Railway 
steamers which run from Heysham to the Isle 
of Man. 
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. 66. That is five you have mentioned now ?—- 
Taat is five. | 


NE Sir Edward Sassoon. 


5T. Is the Orling-Armstrong system in use in 
this country ?—I think not. There was an ex- 
prone licence issued for it, but I believe it 
as not actually been worked. ur 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. . 

58. Is the Poulsen system covered by the De 
Forest licence?—The licence issued to the 
Amalgamated Radio-Telegraphic Company will 
permit them to use the Poulsen system as well 
as the De Forest system. ns 

59. That means that theyare different systems? 


— Yes. 
Mr. Lambert. 


60. You said licences had been grant ed for 
six systems ?.—Yes. 

61. You have given me the names of five ?— 
The Poulsen system is the sixth. : 

62. You include that ?— That I include in 
the six. That I think is all. Perhaps I may 
point out that as regards the question of the 
power of seizure and occupation of stations in 
time of emergency full powers in that respect 
are conferred by Clause 21 of the licence, at 
page 153. It is a long clause. The marginal 
note is: * Power to take possession of or control 
apparatus upon emergency." The clause is based 
upon the clause which is usually inserted in 
landing licences for cables. It gives full power 
to the Government to close stations, to occupy 
stations, or to work them in such manner as 
may be necessary when the Secretary of State 
has declared that a time of emergency has 
arisen. There are suitable provisions, of course 
as regards compensation to the licencees in such 
cases. 


Mr. Arthur Lee, 


63. That would cover the case of “strained 
relations" ?—Yes; it is entirely in the dis- 
cretion of the Government to declare when an 
emergency has arisen. 


Sir Gilbert Parker, 

64. What kind of period? — Licences are 
issued for various periods according to circum- 
stances. A longer period would usually be 
allowed in the case of a high power station— 
which is more expensive to work—than in the 
case of ordinary stations, which are less expen- 
sive; but they cannot in any case extend bevond 
the present period of the Wireless Telegraphy 
Act, which come to an end on the 3lst 
December, 1909. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 
65. Unless it is renewed ?—It can of course 
be renewed, but licences cannot be issued 


for a longer period, because the Act only extends. 
to that date. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


66. I notice two kinds of applications for 
commercial licences at page 182, page 8 of the 
Return. What is the difference between them ? 


— That 
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— That refers to the distinction drawn on page 2 
of the Return. The No. 1 refers to “applica- 
tions in ‘respect of installations which were 
already in existence when the Act was passed,” 
and the No. 2 refers to “applications in respect 
of proposed installations.” | 


Chairman. 


67. Was there any restriction on the erection 
of stations before the passing of this Act ?—No. 
As I have explained to the Committee just now, 
before the Aet was passed the Postmaster- 
General had no control whatever of communi- 
eations passing outside territorial waters, and, 
therefore, it was open to anyone to set up 
wireless stations anywhere they liked in the 
United Kingdom and communicate with xs 
at sea or stations in foreign territory, practically 
without restriction. B 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


68. Would not that have been an infringe- 
ment of the monopoly of the Postmaster- 
General ?—Not if the communications were with 
a point outside territorial waters. The Post- 
master-General’s monopoly only extended to 
communications which at. both ends were within 
the United Kingdom and its territorial waters. 


Chairman. 


69. Had many, or any, stations been estab- 
lished prior to this ?—Various Marconi stations 
had been set up before that time, and before the 

sing of the Act it seemed desirable to enter 
into an agreement with the persons interested 
in existing stations regarding the acceptance of 
the new conditions. Negotiations were therefore 
undertaken with the Marconi Company, who 
were the owners of the only stations then 
actually at work; and an agreement was signed 
between the Postmaster-General and the Com- 
any on the llth August, 1904, immediately 

fore the passing of the Act. | 

694. Have we got this agreement before us? 
—Yes, the agreement was laid before Parlia- 
ment in 1906, and it is included in the volume 
of papers at page 129. (Vide Appendix No. 3.) 

70. What is the nature of this agreement ? 
—By this agreement the Postmaster-General 
undertook to give facilities for telegraphic 
traffic and' licences (when required) for 
certain scheduled Marconi stations for ship 
and shore work during a period of eight 
vears. There were similar provisions as regards 
stations for long distance shore-to-shore work, 
but, as the Convention does not directly attect 
those, perhaps I need not enter into that m 
of the agreement. As regards ship and shore 
work, the Postmaster-General undertook to give 
licences during a period of eight years to the 
stations mentioned in the schedule on page 133. 
The company on its part entered into various 
undertakings, among others to make no claim 
for compensation in consequence of legislation 
or in consequence of the necessity which was 
about to he imposed by the Bill then under con- 
sideration of obtaining a licence for these 
stations. The Company also agreed (by clause 
5 of the agreement) to act in agreement with 
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the Admiralty as to conditions of working, 
for the purpose of avoiding interference in 
general with Admiralty signalling. They also 
accepted regulation as regards interference 
with other stations, receiving in return certain 
protection against interference by other 
stations. Those provisions are contained in 
clauses 3 and 11 (2) of the agreement. Perhaps 
I may explain that the agreement is necessarily 
more complicated than it would otherwise have 
been because it had to contemplate two possible 
conditions of affairs. Ifthe Bill then before the 
House was not passed, licences would only be 
required for communications within territorial 
waters; if the Bill was passed, licences would be 


required for communications either in or out of 


territorial waters. The first part of the agree- 
ment—Clause 3—refers specially to the position 
supposing the Bill were not passed; Clause 11, 
which provides what was to be done in case any 
licence or permission from His Majesty's Govern- 
ment should be necessary by law for the receipt 
of telegrams by wireless telegraphy— provides 
for cases that would arise if the Bill was passed. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 

71. Was there any opposition in the House 
on that Bill ?—There was no serious opposition. 
Some questions were raised and certain clauses 
of the Bill were modified to meet the objections, 
but there was no serious opposition to the 
principle of the Bil. I think i may say there 
was no opposition to the principle of the Bill. 
There are other provisions in the Agreernent, 
such as that only British subjects should be 
employed as operators at the Company's 
stations in the British. Dominions — that 
Government messages should: have priority 
and reduced rates, and that no favour or prefer- 
ence should be given, and so forth. The im- 
portant clause to which I desire to call the 
Committee’s attention is Clause 10. Under 
that clause the Companies undertook to accept, 
if required by the Government, in the United 
Kingdom and on British ships, subject to 
certain conditions, which are expressed at the 
end of the clause, the provisions of a Conven- 
tion based substantially on the stipulations con- 
tained in the Protocol of the recent Berlin 
Conference on Wireless Telegraphy. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


72. The 1903 one?— Yes: the preliminary 
Conference of 1903: including provisions relating 
to the compulsory interchange of messages with 
other systems. In that case the Companies 
also undertook to relieve the Admiralty and 
Lloyds and all other persons with whom the 
Companies had contracted, from any obligation 
arising under their contracts to refuse to inter- 
change messages with ships or shore stations in 
the United Kingdom so equipped, or to make 
any compensation in respect of the interchange 
of such messages. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


73. There is an important reservation there, 
is not there, “ without prejudice to their patent 
rights " ?—The words “ pinout prejudice to their 

patent 
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pu rights" appear in that clause. That, the 


ostmaster-General is advised, does not constitute 


a condition prior to the acceptance of the Conven- 
tion. The conditions which are laid down as con- 
ditions which are necessary for the acceptance of 
the Convention by the Company, are those con- 
tained in the provisoes at the end, num- 
bered (1) and (2) The Marconi Company 
have stated that they interpret those words, 
* without prejudice to their patent rights," 
as importing a condition. e Postmaster- 
General is advised that those words mean 
that the Company by accepting (if required) 
the obligation to inter-communicate were not 
to be deemed to have waived any rights 
that they might have in respect of their 
patents or in respect of proceedings against 
infringing systems. Obviously there is a 
complete diflerence between a declaration in- 
tended to protect the Company against the 
consequences of a supposed waiver of such 
rights and a condition for the acceptance of the 
Convention. The two things are obviously 
entirely different, and the Postmaster-General 
is advised and believes that if the phrase had 
been intended to imply a condition it would 
have been expressed entirely differently. 


74. I daresay the Law Officers will give us a de- 
finite opinion upon the point ?—I believe it is not 
usual to say by what partieular legal authority 
the Government is advised, but that is the view 
taken—that there is no ground whatever for 
the view put forward by the Company that those 
words imply a condition prior to the acceptance 
of the Convention which they undertook under 
the agreement, but that they mean what the 
words “without prejudice" generally mean— 
that the Company wish that this should not be 
taken as an admission on their part that they 
intended to waive any such rights. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 
75. Do not the Marconi Company take 
a different view ?—There is undoubtedly a 
difference of opinion. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


76. The question has not of course arisen yet ? 
—The question has not yet arisen ; the Conven- 
tion has not yet come into force. 


Chairman. 


77. Then it appears that the undertaking, as 
regards the Company itself, is limited to stations 
in the United Kingdom and on British ships. 
. Can you tell the Committee what the position is 
as regards other parts of the British Empire in 
connection with it ?—In almost all other parts of 
the British Empire the acceptance of the Con- 
vention can be imposed as a condition for the 
erection of stations, legislation having been passed 
enabling the Government of euch Colony to 
impose conditions generally and therefore such 
& condition. 

78. Was an invitation to & further Inter- 
national Conference received ?—After several 
postponements invitations were finally issued by 
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the German Government fora second Conference. 
at Berlin in October, 1906—October last. 

79. That invitation was accepted, was it not ? 
—That invitation was accepted by the Foreign 
Office after communication with the various. 
Departments concerned, namely, the Admiralty, 
the War Office, the Post Office, the Colonial Office 
the India Office, the Treasury and the Board of 
Trade. I may mention that the self-governing 
Colonies had previously been consulted in the 
matter. Invitations were sent at the request of 
the British Government to various Governments 
which had not been included in the previous. 
e RS and in particular to Japan and 

gypt. 

80. Careful consideration was no doubt given 
to the course to be taken at this Conference ?— 
The instructions to be given to the delegates 
formed the subject of the most careful considera- 
tion by the Departments and Ministers specially 
concerned, and of frequent and full discussion 
between them. The instructions given were 
fully and unreservedly concurred in by all the 
Departments which I enumerated just n^w. 

80a. Are these instructions in a confidential 
document ?—I believe it would be contrary to 
precedent, and it is considered contrary to public 
policy, to produce the confidential instructions 
to delegates; but I may say this much, that the 
delegates were instructed to make a sine qua 
non of every safeguard and stipulation thought 
necessary the Admiralty, and that the 
Admiralty delegates were specially authorised to 
judge independently of their colleagues whether 
these conditions were satisfied. I may add that 
this provision was entirely unnecessary in 
practice, because throughout the Conference 
there was no difference of opinion whatever be- 
tween the Admiralty delegates and their 
colleagues representing other Departienta 

81. Can you give the names of the British 
delegates ?—I have mentioned that I was myself 
one of the British delegates; the names of the 
other delegates were Mr. Gavey, the engineer-in- 
chief to the Post Office; Mr. Mackay, of the Post 
Office ; Captain Bethell, representing the Ad- 
miralty ; Colonel Daniell, of the Royal Marines, 
representing the Admiralty, and Lieutenant 
Loring also representing the Admiralty; and 
Colonel Hippisley and Colonel Davies represent- 
ing the War Office. 

52. Have you got a list of the names of the 
delegates who attended the Conference in 1903? 
— [he delegates at the Conference cf 1903 
were Mr. Lamb—now Sir John Lamb— and Mr. 
Gavey. 

83. What was he representing—Sir John 
Lamb ?—The Post Office; Mr. Gavey and Mr. 
Mackay were also representing the Post Office. 
Colonel Hippisley represented the War Office, 
Captain Heath of the Royal Navy and 
Lieutenant Payne of the Royal Navy repres- 
ented the Admiralty. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


84. None of those attended the last Confer- 
ence, did they /—Mr. Gavey, Mr. Mackey and 
Colonel Hippesley attended the second Con- 
ference. 


85. The 
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Sir Edward Sassvon. 


85. The” Admiralty delegates were not the 
same, were they?—The Admiralty. delegates 
were not the same. j 


Chairman. 


86. What was the course of proceedings at 
this Conference ?—The Conference met in the 
beginning of October and lasted about a month. 
The proceedings were recorded as usual in the 
form of Procès Verbuwx or Minutes, Copies of 
these Procès Verbawz in the original, id also 
of an English translation, which is being pub- 
lished in this country, are placed at the disposal 
of the Committee. Those will be iced 
in the hands of the Committee at once. The 
documents signed at Berlin consisted of, in the 
first place, the Convention itself (which appears 
in French at page 9 of the volume, and in 
English at page 31), the Additional Undertaking 
(which appears in French at page 13, and in 
English at page 36), the Final Protocol, contain- 
ing certain provisions which have the same 
force as if they were inserted in the Convention 
itself (which appears in French at page 15, and 
in English at page 37),and the service regu- 
lations (which appear in French at page 18, and 
in translation at page 39 and the following 
pages). (Vide Appendix No. 4.) 

87. All these documents you have mentioned 
were signed, were they ?—All these were signed. 
The “ Additional Undertaking ” was signed by 
various countries, but not by Great Britain. 


88. And they are all before the Committee, 
either in this volume or to be circulated ?—All 
the documents that were signed were contained 
in the volume of papers. The Procès Verhuwex 
in the original and in translation will be distri- 
buted to the Committee at once. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. . 

89. Do I understand that Ita!y signed the 
Convention ?—Italy signed the Convention with 
a reservation which is contained in Article 6 of 
the final Protocol. 


Chairman. 


90. We shall come to that presently? 
Besides the documents themselves, there is 
also contained in the volume laid before the 
Committee at page 51 and the following pages, a 
comparison ofthe Text of the Convention and 
other documents in their final form with the 
original text of the draft which was laid before 
the Conference, and which formed the basis of 
the proceedings. This comparison shows the 
changes that were mado by the Conference, und 
notes are added explaining the nature of the 
changes made, and the attitude of the British 
delegation with regard to those changes. 


91. And at whose initiative they were made, 
too ?—-Yes—1it is indicated in all cases at whose 
initiative the various changes were made. The 
comparison is printed at page 51 aud the follow- 
ing pages of the book. 


92. Will you indicate to the Committee the 
general scope of the Convention ?— The first 
clause ot the Convention detines the extent of its 

0.6 © 
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application. The Committee will see that on 


page 31 or in the comparison at page 55. 


93. Perhaps it will be simpler to take the 


'* Comparison,” if the Committee want to follow 


you, which is page 55 ?—Yes. Underthis clause 
the Cunvention as a whole applies in the first 
place to Government stations, whether on ship 
or shore, which aro open for public correspon- 
dence between s and shore; it also applies to 
shore stations established by private enterprise, 
which are open to such correspondence. namely, 
to publie correspondence between ship and 
shore ;.and as regards ship stations, in the case of 
private ships—ships which are not Government 
ships—it applies to all ships whether they carry 
on public correspondence or not. A 
94. Why is a distinction drawn between ship 
stations and shore stations?—The scope is 
wider in the case of ship stations, that is to say, 
the Convention applies to all ship stations, 
whether they carry on publie correspondence or 
not; in the case of shore stations it only applies 
to those which carry on public correspondence. 
The: reason of that distinction (to which im- 
portance was attached by the Admiralty) is that 
a ship stacion which is not intended for public 
correspondence mav, nevertheless, become a 
grave source of disturbance to other stations 


-mn any country in whose proximity the ship 


may be; and for that reason it is important 
that the provisions of the Convention which are 
intended to prevent confusion and interference 
should be applied to all ship stations without 
exception. 1 1e extension of the clause in this 
da Uk was proposed by the British Delegation 
and accepted by the Conterence. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


95. Does that apply to men-of-war?—No; 
the Convention does not apply to men-of-war, 
except with regard to two particular clauses 
I shall mention presently. The Com- 
mittee will see that in the case of shore 
stations the shore station cannot move 
about and go and place itself near a 
station of some other country; and there- 
fore the danger of interference arising 
from other shore stations is of an entirely 
different kind, and much less grave than the 
risk of interference arising from ship stations, 
which pass up and down, and may be con- 
stantly passing in close proximity to other shore 
stations. 


Chairman. 


95a. Does the Convention apply in any 
respect to naval and military stations, and, if 
so, can you explain why ?—It is clearly laid 
down in Article 21 of the Convention, page 73, 
that “The high contracting parties retain their 
full liberty concerning radiotelegraph installa- 
tions not covered hy Article 1, and, in particular, 
concerning naval and military installations, 
which are subject onlv to the obligations of 
Articles 8 and 9 of the present Convention." 
Those two articles are the only articles which 
apply to naval and military stations, whether on 
shor or afloat. 

96. Can you explain what is the purport of 

B Article 
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Article 8 and Article 9?—Article 8 is as 
follows :—“ The working of faute anp 
stations shall be organised, as far as possible, 
in such a manner as not to interfere with the 
working of other stations of the kind.” ‘rhe 
Committee will observe that the obligation 
to refrain from interfering with other stations is 
qualified by the words “as far as possible”; and 
it was agreed by the Conference and recorded 
in the Minutes that those words “as far as 
pe " referred not merely to material possi- 
jlities or impossibilities, but also to the 
exigencies of naval and military service. That 
is to say, that if, for some naval purpose, 
it was necessary to take a certain course 
of action. which might interfere with another 
station, that would be excluded from the opera- 
tion of that Article by the words “as far as pos- 
sible" With this understanding the Admiralty 
saw no objection whatever to the acceptance of 
this Aris by British naval stations; and it was 
clearly to our interest that a general obligation 
of this kind should be accepted by other countries 
in order that the stations generally of other 
countries might be under an obligation not to 
interfere with our stations. 

97. That covers Article 8 ?—Yes. 

98 Can you explain Article 9 ?—Article 9 
refers solely to signals of distress. “ Radio- 
telegraph stations are bound to accept with 
absolute priority calls of distress from ships, to 
answer such calls with similar priority, and to 
take the necessary steps with regard to them." 
It is clearly desirable,in the interests of humanity, 
that that obligation should apply to all stations 
without exception, and there could be no possible 
ob;e:tion to its being accepted by naval stations, 
The words at the end of the Article, *to take the 
necessary steps with regard to them," were 
added on the motion of the British. Delegates, 
since the Article as drafted did not say that 
after receiving the call the station need do any- 
thing else with it. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


99. It was implied, was it not?—It was 
implied, but it was thought to be as well to have 
it clearly stated in the Convention. 


Chairman. 


100. Does the Convention apply in respect of 
communications from one country to another ? 
—The Convention generally applies only to 
stations used for ship-and-shore communication. 
It does not apply to those used solely for com- 
munication frcm one country to another, known 
as “shore-to-shore communication,” nor does 
the Convention, as a whole, apply to ship-and- 
ship communication—communication from shi 
to ship—except for those countries (of hich 
Great Britain was not one) which signed the 
“ Additional Undertaking.” 

Under Article I. of the “ Additional Under- 
taking”: "Each ship station indicated in 
Article 1 of the Convention shall be bound to 
intercommunicate with every other ship station 
without regard to the particular system of radio- 
telegraphy adopted by these stations respec- 


Chairman —continued. 


tively;" that is to say, the obligation which 
the Convention generally applies to ship-and- 
shore communication is accepted by the countries 
which signed this “Additional Undertaking,” 
and which are enumerated in the Preamble of 
the “Additional Undertaking,” as applying to 
communication between ship and ship. That, 
this country was not prepared to accept; and, 
therefore, the countries that desired to include 
that obligation in the Convention signed this 
separate “Additional Undertaking.” | The 
British objection was based on the difficulty 
of enforcing an obligation of this kind as regards 
two ships on the high seas, and also on doubts 
about imposing as regards wireless signalling an 
obligation which does not exist at present as 
regards flag signalling. One ship is under no 
obligation at present to receive flag signals 
from another ship. Naturally, as a rule, 
it does receive them, and, natur: ilv, as a rule, it 
would receive wireless communication; but be- 
cause of the position as regards ordinary 
signalling, and because of the difficulty of 
enforcing it, the British Delegation were not pre- 
pd to accept this obligation as regards British 
ships. 


73 


Sir Edwurd Sassoon. 


101. Would that refer to foreign battleships ? 
— No. 

102. Those nations who have undertaken this 
“ Additional Undertaking "—would they agree to 
their ships being communicated with ?/—]1t does 
not refer to battleships; it only refers to the 
ships defined in Article 1, that is to say, Govern- 
ment ships which carry on public correspondence, 
and private ships generally. 


Chairman. 


103. That covers your explanation of the 
Regulations, does it not ?—-Ot the “ Additional 
Undertaking.” | 


104. Of the * Additional Undertaking " ? Now, 
what do you regard as the main object of the 
Convention ?—The primary object of the Con- 
vention is to facilitate ship-and-shore communi- 
cation. 

105. Will you explain how this object is 
attained ?—To enumerate the means by which 
this object is attained, I may say that it is (1) 
by international rules regarding the accep- 
tance and transmission of telegrams; (2) by 
the adoption of uniform rules of working; 
(3) by the provision of the means of collect- 
ing charges and settling accounts between the 
different countries; (4) by arrangements for 
the publication of all information necessary 
for such communication ; (5) by laying down 
rules intended to prevent interference and con- 
fusion in working, with suitable means for their 
enforcement; and (6) by laying down that 
with certain exceptions, communication must 
not be refused on account of differences in the 
systems of wireless telegraphy employcd. 


106. Perhaps you will take those points in 
succession, and explain them to the Committee ? 


— Yes. 
107. Will 
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107. Will you take No. 1—the acceptance and 
transmission of telegrams ?—As regards the 
acceptance and transmission of telegrams, 
Article 5 ot the Convention lays down 
that each country is to take the necessary 
measures by means of special wires, or otherwise, 
for assuring rapid communication between shore 
stations and the ordinary telegraphic system of 
the country. By the application of Articles 1 
and 2 of the Telegraph Convention of St. Peters- 
burg certain general obligations are imposed on 
all countries. Article 17 of the Convention 
specifies certain articles of the Telegraph Con- 
vention of St. Petersburg which will apply to 
International Radiotelegraphy. Those articles 
are printed separately on the fly-leaf, which is 
inserted opposite page 35 of this volume. (Vide 
Appendix No. 4, Article 1 of the Telegraph 
Convention—which is couched in very general 
terms—recognises the right of all persons to 
correspond by means of the International tele- 
yraphs ; and under Article 2 the adhering country 
undertakes to adopt all necessary measures to 
ensure the secrecy and prompt despatch of 
inessages. The ettect of these two Articles is 
that all countries adhering to the Radiotele- 
graphice Convention and all ships of adhering 
couatries which are open to general public corre- 
spondence are required to accept and forward the 
correspondence ot al] persons alike. It is a general 
obligation securing treedom of correspondence 
for the publie. Then, to come back to the Con- 
vention itself, there are two Articles—Article 14 
of the Convention and Article IX. of the Regula- 
tions—which deal with a ease where a radio- 
telegram is transmitted in part through stations 
or over the wires of non-adhering countries. 
For the adhering countries there is the general 
obligation to forward correspondence which is 
contained in the St. Petersburg Convention; but 
these Articles—Article 14 of the Convention and 
Article IX. of the Regulations—are intended to 
meet, the case where à telegram passes through 
the hands of a non-adhering country. ‘The 
object of these Articles, and the object of the 
British Delegates in dealing with those Articles, 
was to secure, as far as possible, freedom of trans- 
mission in such cases. 

108. Have we any interest in provisions relat- 
ing to non-adhering countries ‘—Great Britain 
has a special interest in that point, for this 
reason, that. the question of the Colonies arises. 
Under Article IX. of the Regulations (which was 
Article VI. of the Regulations as originally 
drafted) it would be left open to other 
countries to refuse the further transmission of a 
radiotelegram received from a ship at a coast 
station of a non-adhering colony, and sent on 
through the United Kingdom. For instance, 
supposing that New‘oundland did not adhere, 
then if a telegram was received at a station in 
Newtoundland from a ship for an address in 
Austria, say, and it was sent over the cables 
through England, England would not have been 
able to require thecontinental countriesconcerned 
to send this message on ; they might have refused 
the transmission of this message on the ground 
that it was received through a nome dherin 
country. That evidently would have placed 
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Great Britain in the very invidious position of 
being unable to secure the further transmission 
of a telegram coming from one of her own 
colonies. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


109. I do not quite understand you when you 
speak of Newfoundland as a “non-adhering 
country.” I thought it had no status on this 
Convention ?— Yes, each colony is at liberty to 
adhere or not to adhere. If Great Britain 
adheres it is open to Newfoundland to adhere 
or not to adhere. 

110. Self-governing colonies ?—Self-governing 
colonies and other colonies. As I propose to 

oint out presently, there are express provisions 
in the Convention making it clear that in such 
cases a colony can adhere or decline to adhere 
entirely independently of the Mother Country. 
(Vide Appendix No. 5.) 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


111. Does that apply to Crown Colonies ?— 
Yes, that applies to all Colonies, so that a case 
might arise—though very likely it would not— 
in which Great Britain, being itself an adherin 
country, had to deal with telegrams receive 
at a coast station of a non-adhering Colony. 
Clearly it would be very undesirable, if in 
such a case Great Britain was not able under 
the Convention to secure the further trans- 
mission of such telegrams. 


Sir Gilbert Pe rier. 


112. Is not that the position with regard to 
the Marconi Company and Canada for instance ? 
—It might be. 


Chairman. 


113. That is clearly secured now under the 
Convention, is it not ?—That is clearly secured 
now under the Convention. Under Article 14, 
the second paragraph: “Every radiotelegram 
originating at a ship station and received by a 
coast station of a contracting country, or accepted 
in transit by the administration ot a contracting 
country, must be sent forward.” This would be 
the case of a telegram accepted in transit by the 
British Administration from the Administration 
of a non-contracting country ; under that para- 
dip the other contracting countries would be 
under the obligation to forward it. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


114 I take it it would not apply to a non- 
adhering Colony endeavouring to communicate 
with a foreign country which has adhered; is 
not that so? Suppose Newfoundland, being a 
non-adhering Colony, wished to communicate 
with Germany direct ?—I do not think there are 
any direct cables from Newfoundland to 
Germany. 


Chairman. | 
115, It must pass through England ?— Yes. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 
116. I am talking of wireless telegrams ? —I 
was taking a case in which a telegram received 
B 2 from 
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from a ship by wireless telegraphy was forwarded 
over the ordinary wires. As regards the case of 
communication by wireless telegraphy direct 
from Newfoundland to Germany, that is shore- 
to-shore communication which is not in any 
way governed by this present Convention. Then, 
again, a telegram in that position—a telegram 
received in or from a non-adhering country 
—might, under the draft proposals, have 
been penalised in certain cases by double 
rates. Article XII. of the original draft 
réad thus:—"In' correspondence with coast 
stations of Administrations which have not 
adhered to the Convention the ship charge 
shall be fixed at double the tariff: in corre- 
spondence with ship stations of Administrations 
which have not adhered to the Convention, the 
coast charge shall likewise be doubled ;" that is 
to say, that. supposing Canada, for instance, had 
not adhered, hien a Canadian ship wishing to 
communicate with, say, & Freneh or a Spanish 
station, would have been charged double rates. 
That article, which was inteuded to penalise 
non-adhering countries, was struck out on the 
proposal of the British Delegation. 


Chairman. 


117. So that vou may say that the boycotting 
and penalising provisions have been withdrawn 
from the Convention as regards non-adhering 
countries ?— Yes. 


118. That is all you wish to say as regards 
No. 1, I think. is it not ?—Yes, 

119. Now, will you proceed to explain No. 2— 
the rules of working ?-—Where it is a question of 
traffic betweenships and shorestationsof ditferent 
nationalities, and under different control, it is 
evidently necessary to have rules of general 
application as regards the haa ad a signals to 
be used—the particular dots and dashes to be 
used—the manner of calling from one station to 
another, and the manner of answering the calls, 
the order and nature of the service indications, 
the ‘counting of words in plain language in 
code and in cypher, and all other matters of that 
kind which are regulated for ordinary telegraphy 
by the International Telegraph Convention. 

e rules laid down in these respects coincide, so 
far as circumstances permit, with those of the 
Telegraph Convention; in fact, the whole of the 
service regulations of that Convention are applied 
by analogy to the wireless telegraph service, in 
so far as they are not inconsistent with 
the regulations of the Radiotelegraphic Con- 
vention. That is effected by Article XLII. of the 
Regulations : “The provisions of the International 
Telegraphic Regulations are applicable, by 
analogy, to radiotelegraphic correspondence, in so 
far as they are not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the present Regulations.” On that no 
controversial point arises. Those regulate the 
ordinary methols of counting words, and so 
forth. Of course, it was necessary to have 
special rules with regard to wireless telegraphy 
where the methods of wireless telegraphy are 
different. from those of ordinary land tele- 


graphy. 
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120. Will you refer us now to the particular 
articles which deal with the rules of working ?—In 
the first place, I refer the Committee to Articles X. 
and XI. of the Regulations. These deal with 
the service indications, and the manner of 
addressing radiotelegrams. The words are not 
unimportant, and the articles were amended in 
certain respects, but the questions to which the 
gave rise were nut in any wa gouthovertial: 
Article XV. lays down that the signals to be used 
are those of the International Morse Code. 
Article XVI. prescribes the signal to be used by 
ships in distress, and the procedure to be followed 
by stations which perceive those signals: and 
Article XVII., Which was Inserted at the sugges- 
uon of the United States, is intended to facilitate 
the use of the International Code of signals. That 
is the same code which is used ordinarily for flag: 
signalling at sea. It is a Code in which a parti- 
cular sentence or expression can be indicated 
either by particular flags or by a certain combi- 
nation of letters. 

121. Are there any other articles dealing with 
the rules of working /—Perhaps I may say with 
reference to the International Code that the 
object cf that is to facilitate communication in 
cases where the two parties do not know each 
other's language. In the dictionary which inter- 

rets these signals the phrases are given in the 
ace of the cab. ship which is usin 
the Code, and, therefore, two ships, or a ship XEM 
a shore station which have no knowledge of 
each other's language, can communicate in- 
tellibly by means of this Code, 

The rules of working, as regards the actual 
exchange of telegrams between ship and shore 
stations, or vice versu, are contained in 
Articles XVIII. to XXX. of the Regulations. 
page 99 and onwards. Perhaps I may state, 
without going into the detail of the rules, the 
general principles on which those rules are 
tramed. In the first place, as a general rule, 
the ship station calls the shore station, and 
not the shore station the ship. The ship station 
must avoid breaking in upon communications . 
already in progress, and if the call is unsuccess- 
ful it must not be renewed at too short an 
interval; under Article XXI, an unsuccessful 
call, after being thrice repeated, must not be 
renewed until after an interval of half an hour. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


122. That would not apply in the case of 
signals of distress, would it /!—No, that would 
not apply in case of distress signals. 

If several ships want to communicate at once, 


. the shore station decides between them in such 


manner as to allow each ship the 
possible amount of communication. 


provided for by Article XXIII. 


reatest 
hat is 


Chairman. 

123. Why should the decision rest with the 
shore station ?—It is obviously necessary that 
a rule should be laid down as to who is to 
decide between the claims of various ships which 
want to communicate at the same time, and this 
can only be the shore station, since it is only 

the 
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the shore station which is in possession of the 
various calls. | 
124. On what data does the shore station 
decide the order of the calls ? —In order to give 
the shore station the materials for this decision 
the ship furnishes the necessary particulars as 
to course, sped, etc., specified in Article XXII. 
That procedure was proposed by the British 
Delegation ; it is in fact the procedure at present 
in use in the Marconi stations, and it is found 
to work very well in practice. The particulars 
specified appear to be somewhat long, but they 
can be transmitted very rapidly by a brief group 
of figrures. | 
125. Are there any other rules of working 
besides those you have already mentioned ?— 
The other provisions of these articles to which I 
have referred deal with the signals to be used in 
transmission and reception; the intervals at 
which the acknowledgment signal should be 
repeated by the receiving station; the course to 
be taken if the signals cannot be read clearly, 
and other matters which are not controversial 
but on which clear and definite rules are 
indispensable. | 
126. Are there any other points not technical 
but of importance, bearing on the Convention ? 
—There is one other point of great import- 
ance in Article XXX. That article lays 
down that,in principle, the ship station com- 
municates with the neurest coast station. This 
is a provision of considerable value to Great 
Britain, for the course of vessels passing down 
or up Channel hes, in nost cases, near to 
the British coast, and, therefore, under this 
artiele their communications must be, as a rule, 
addressed to British stations. It is evident that 
great confusion would be caused if ships close 
to the British coast were at liberty to address 
their communications to more distant stations 
on the other side of the Channel, and generally, 
if. each country were at liberty to extend the 
radius of action of its stations so as to communi- 
cate with ships near or even beyond the shores 
of neighbouring countries. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


127. You spoke of * Government ships.” Will 
you tellus exactly what you mean by Govern- 
ment ships ?—The Convention does not apply to 
Government ships unless they are open to public 
correspondence. 

128. What is meant by “ Government ships "? 
—It would include the Navy and also any other 
ships which were owned by the Government, 
ee for instance, as the telegraph ships which 
are owned by the Post Office, or the Customs 
yachts, or the packets between Ostend and Dover, 
which are owned by the Belgian Government. 
The provisions, to which I call attention, for 
communication with the nearest station, in the 
Charnel are advantageous to Great Britain 
and also tend. to prevent the confusion which 
would otherwise be likely to arise. The precise 
effect of that provision in other parts of the 
world depends, of course, upon the exact cir- 
cumstances of each case; but I think I may 
say generally that favourable. points for com- 
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manding the main lines of traffic are in a great 
many cases in British possession, and that, in 
such cases the rule of communication with | 
the nearest station would be favourable to 
stations placed at those points; in fact, it. 
secures to British possessions the enjoyment of 
the advantages arising naturally from their. 


geographical position. TT 


Chairman. | | 
129. So that if a ship in proximity to the 
British coast required to send a message to a 
French coast station this article would debiir it 
doing so direct, would it ?—It would debar it 
doing so direct, except that if the sender gives 
definite instructions that his telegram is to go 
to a more distant station the ship station is at’ 
liberty to do that provided that no interference 
is caused to any shor station. o 


Sir Ed ucrd Sassoon. 


130. Would that be easy to detect before- 
hand, whether disturbances would or would not 
be caused ?—In most cases, ves, because they 
would be aware that another station in the 
neighbourhood was working at the time. If 
they were near enough to interfere with that. 
other station they would be also near enough to. 
perceive that station's exchange of signals; and 
In any case the other station would at once 
call their attention to it, if it was being. 
interfered with. 

. x x14 
Chairman. 

131. We now come to the third point— 
Charges and Accounts. I will ask you to pive 
an explanation of that, as shortly as possible, to 
the Cominittee; a great deal of it is technical ? 
—That is rather à technical matter. It is dealt - 
with in Article 10 of the Convention and 
Articles XII., XIII., XIV., XXXV. and XXXVI. 
of the Regulations. The most important point : 
there, I think, is that under the origina! pro- 
posals a portion of the charge on each telegram 
would have been collected from the addressee. 
That, in our opinion, would have operated as a . 
serious obstacle to the development of trattic, 
because the sender would hesitate to send a. 
telegram for which a part of the charge had to 
be collected from the addressee. Cases would 
also arise where the addressee declined to pay. 
the charge on the telegram. We strongly sup- 
ported the view that the whole charge should in all 
cases be collected from the sender, as is the case 
with all other telegrams; and an aecounting 
system was framed—we co-operated in framing 
it —which renders this DIE | 

132. What is the general principle of the 
accounting system that is adopted /— That 
system is, that the administration licensing the 
ship is responsible for the payment due to or 
from the ship station, and that the administra- 
tion responsible for the coast station through .. 
which the radiotelegram passes raises the neces, . 
sary debits or credits to other administrations. in 
respect of each telegram. For the land transit, 


the accounting follows the ordinary rules. | .. 


133. l Ie 
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133: Is the amount of the charges regulated ? 
—The maximum is fixed at 60 centimes a word 
for the shore station and 40 centimes a word for 
the ship station. These limits are considered 
somewhat high for ordinary stations, but each 
Government has perfect liberty to fix lower 
limits for its own stations if it thinks it 
desirable. 

134. Then we come to the fourth point—the 
arrangements for publishing the information 
necessary to facilitate communication. Just 
give the important points attaching to that as 
shortly as you van ?—Article 6 of the Conven- 
tion and Articles IV. and XXXVIII. of the 
Regulations deal with this matter. Article 6 of 
the Convention requires the contracting States 


to furnish the necessary particulars re- 
garding ship and shore stations under 
their control. There is one point which 


is important. There is no obligation to com- 
municate any information whatever about naval 
or military stations, and as regards other 
stations the only particulars to be communi- 
cated are those specified in the Regulations. 
Those are merely the particulars necessary to 
facilitate communication, such as the call signal, 
the range of the station, the wave lengths, the 
hours during which the station is open, and so 
forth. No disclosure whatever is required of 
any secret or technical details of any kind. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


135. The Admiralty station has to give no in- 
formation whatever, has it ?—It need give no 
information whatever ; it is at liberty to give 
information for publication if it wishes to do so, 
but it need not. 


Chairman. 

136. What is the object of the enumeration of 
the various kinds of services in Article IV. (1) of 
the Regulations, paragraphs i-vii.?—4AÀ number 
of different kinds of services are enumerated. 
It is clearly necessary that a ship should know 
what communications each station is prepared to 
receive and transmit. And that enumeration 
serves another purpose also—it indicates the 
different kind of service that may beundertaken by 
the stations. The object of the British Delegation 
in dealing with this clause, which waslargely modi- 
fied, was to make it clear that as many different 
kinds of service as possible were aad in 
order that the service might be adapted in the 

«best possible manner to the special circum- 
‘stances of each case, especially in crowded waters. 
This enumeration A S it clear, for instance, 
that a particular station might be assigned for 
communication with a particular cross-Channel 
service and not with other shins, or that it might 
be assigned for communication with ships within 
certain geographical limits and not outside those 
limits, or with ships of certain categories. In all 
those cases the stations concerned would get the 
benefit of the international arrangements tor the 
exchange of traffic, for accounting, and so forth. 
That is an important point with regard to 
any stations which may be exempted from the 
obligation to intercommunicate with all systems. 
Under this article, as at present drafted, those 
stations are definitely included among the 
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stations which get the benefit of all these inter- 
national arrangements. 

137. Then there is Clause 2, what is the 
object of that ?--Clause 2. permits, but does not 
require, the publication of information regarding 
naval stations or other stations not open for 
publie eorrespondence. Ships of war and naval 
stations may desire to communicate with other 
ships and stations, and therefore it may be to 
their interest to publish certain particulars. 

138. Is this likely to lead to any inconvenient 
results, do you think ?—No, I think not, because 
it is the custom, I believe, for ships of war to 
have two call signals, one for public use, and the 
other for confidential use, and of course if they 
wished to do so they would communicate the 

ublic signals for publication in the general list. 
"hus if they hel to communicate with a station 
that station should have means of identifying the 
ship and knowing what ship was communicating. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


139. Are there any means of possible intercep- 
tion of messages—is that contemplated ?—There 
is a general undertaking by all countries to im- 

ose on licensed operators—and all ship operators 
ped to be licensed—an obligation of Secrecy as 
regards messages passing through their hands; 
and of course, the general obligation of secrecy 
with regard to all telegrams applies to the wire- 
less service also, 


Chairman. 


140. You mentioned Article XXXVIII. of the 
Regulations—what is the purport of that :— 
Article XXXVIII. of the Keralao, and the 
annexe to that article—which forms a schedule 
at the end of the Regulations—indicate the 
manner in which the particulars of the informa- 
tion regarding stations are to be furnished. Care 
was taken to word this article so as not to re- 
quire the publicatioa of any details, technical or 
otherwise, which it might be desirable to keep 
secret. 

141. Then we come to No. 5. Rules for the 
prevention of interference and confusion. You 
will come to the articles in a minute. Just 
explain that ?—This is a point naturally of the 
greatest importance. The article which has 
already been mentioned—Article 8 of the Con- 
vention—imposes a general obligation to organise 
the working of stations as fur as possible so as 
not to interfere with other wireless stations. 
The Rules of Working to which I have already 
referred have constantly in view the avoidance 
of interference and contusion. In particular, the 
following rules have that in view; the rule that 
no call must be made while communications are 
in progress (Article XIX. (3) ot the Regula- 
tions); the rule that a call must stop at the 
request of a coast station which is interrupted 
by it; the rule that an unsuccessful call must 
not be repeated except after half-an-hour (that 
only applies to ordinary communications); then 
the rule that the shore station controls the 
order of communication among different ships: 
the rule contained in Article XXVIII. of Regula- 
tions, on page 135, that “ All stations are bound 

to 
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to exchange trafic with the minimum ex- 
penditure of energy required for obtaining 
ettective communication.” The range of ettect, 
and therefore the range of possible disturbance, 
is greater the greater the energy used, and 
therefore it was desirable to lay down that 
stations should not use a greater amount of 
energy than was necessary for the particular 
purpose in hand. Then there is a general rule 
of some importance in Article V. of the Regu- 
lations against the exchange of superfluous 
signals and words at any of the stations indicated 
in Article 1 of the Convention. At the present 
time certainly more than half—possibly two- 
thirds—of all the communications transmitted 
consist of gossip between operators, and other 
perfectly superfluous communications. In the 
general interest it is clearly desirable to prohibit 
that. 


142. Then there are rules with regard to wave 
lengths to be used, are not there /—The main 
purpose of the rules with regard to wave lengths 
is to diminish interference. These rules are of 
considerable importance. 


143. Can you give the Committee some 
explanation with regard to the wave lengths ?— 
Without entering into technical detail I may 
explain that bis waves emitted by a 
station have a definite length which can be 
measured in feet or metres, or other 
suitable standards ot length. In the case of a 
wave in water the length of the wave is the 
horizontal distance between two adjacent crests ; 
the distance from one crest to the next crest is 
the length of the wave; and similarly by suit- 
able instruments the length of the Hertzian 
wave emitted by a particular station can be 
measured. The length of the wave can be 
varied within certain limits by appropriate ad- 
justment of the transmitting apparatus, and it 
is possible also, by appropriate adjustments, to 
make the receiving apparatus specially sensitive 
to waves of a particular length and sensitive in 
a less degree, or even entirely insensitive, to 
waves ofa different length. Thismethod or opera- 
tion of adjustment to produce correspondence 
between two stations is known as syntonisa- 
tion; stations so adjusted are called “syn- 
tonised." From that I hope it may be clear 
that the use of different wave lengths offers a 
means of avoiding to a considerable extent, at 
anv rate, the disturbing effect of neighbouring 
stations. If two stations in the same neigh- 
bourhood are using the same wave length, 
they wil necessarily interfere with each 
other. If one of them is using a wave 
length entirely different from the other, the 
apparatus may, if the stations are not 
too close together, be adjusted so that they 
do not interfere with each other, that the one 
station is left alone by the waves einitted by the 
other station. It is clearly therefore to the 
eneral advantage that the available wave 
enegths should be distributed in the best manner 
for avoiding interference between neighbouring 
stations. | 

144. Is such a distribution effected by the 
Convention /—Such a distribution is effected by 
Articles 11. and III. of the Regulations. 
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145. We will just go through this as fast as 
we can — these rather technical points /— 
Articles II. and III. of the Regulations deal 
with this point. The most important point 
perhaps is that the wave lengths between 600 
and 1,600 metres are reserved for Government 
use—that is to say principally for naval 
use. The lengths of over 1,600 metres are 
intended to be used for long distance stations, 
to which a long wave length is most 
appropriate. As regards the short distance 
stations, for ship and shore work, two wave 
lengths—that of 300 and that of 600 metres—are 
assigned to stations open to general publie 
correspondence. The reason for limiting the 
number of wave lengths assigned to stations 
open to general publie correspondence is to 
keep as simple as possible the arrangements 
necessary for ships which wish to communicate 
with any such stations. One idea originally 
was to have only one such wave length, but 
in that case it would have been necessary to 
place the stations at some little distance from 
each other, or otherwise they would have inter- 
fered with each other. If you have two wave 
lengths in use, for general publie corres- 
pondence, the distance which is necessary to 
avoid interference between such stations is less 
than it would be if there was only one. Then 
other wave lengths below 600 metres can be used 
for other stations which come under the Conven- 
tion, but which are not open to general publie 
correspondence—that is to say, stations opened 
to restricted public service, with a cross-Channel: 
line of ships, for instance—or stations which are 
exempted from general inter-communication. 
In such stations any other wave lengths.- any 
wave lengths below 600 metres—are available. 

146. Is any special wave length assigned to 
ships ?— Ships will, of course, have to be able to 
use the wave lengths of the stations with which 
they desire to communicate; but it is desirable 
that all ships should as far as possible be able to 
communicate with each other if they wish to do 
so; and for that purpose it is laid down that all 
ships, except ships so small as to be unable to do . 
so, should be able to use a wave length of 300 
metres. | 


Sir Edward Sussoom 


147. Do you consider that the systems now in 
vogue are adapted for the use of a standard 
wave length ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


148. The articles of the original draft have 
undergone considerable moditication on this 
subject, have they not ?—Yes. 

149. On whose initiative was that ?—The- 
modifications in those articles were made on the 
motion of the British Delegation with the co- 
operation and association of the French Delega- 
tion, and were entirely in accordance with 
British views. The Admiralty, I may say, 
attach great importance to the reservation of 
the wave lengths between 600 metres and 1,600 
metres for naval use. 

150. Are there any provisions for securing the 
efficiency of ship stations ? —That was another 
point to which importance was attached by the 

Admiralty, 
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.Admiralty. I have already mentioned that the 
ship stations being movable are a much more 
dangeroussource ot confusion than shore stations, 
and also there might be a tendency on the part 
„of small ships to use cheap and inefficient 
apparatus, Article VI. of the regulations was 
. inserted on the motion of the British Delegation 
for the purpose of dealing with this point. 

151. What are the provisions of this article ? 
—This article lays down that every ship station 
must be licensed by the Government to whose 
authority the ship is subject, and that no ship 
station shall be Bena unless the system used 
isa syntonised system ue of transmitting 
and receiving at a reasonable speed (twelve words 
a minute is the rate specificd) and not using 
an excessive amount of power. Every ship fittec 
with wireless apparatus must also have a tele- 
graphist licensed by the Government to whose 
authority the ship is subject, and in order to 
allow him to be licensed he must have a com- 
petent knowledge of the adjustment of the appa- 
ratus, he must be able to transmit and receive by 
sound at a speed of at least twenty words a minute, 
and he must have a competent knowledge of the 
Regulations with regard to wireless telegraphy. 

152. What security is there that this and the 
-other Regulations will be carried out /—The 
. difficulty as regards enforcing these Regulations 
mainly arises in tne case of ships, because in the 

. ease of shore stations each Government is master 
in its own. house, and we ean take measures to 
, Secure that the provisions and Regulations are 
observed. As regards ships, the principle 
alopted is that each Government is is erbe 
for the ships which it has licensed. If a ship is 
_ guilty of a breach of the Regulations information 
13 to be given to the Government responsible for 
the ship, and that Government is required to 
take suitable measures, if necessary, by with- 
drawing the licence from the ship or the licence 
from the telegraphist if it was the telegraphist’s 
. fault. 
, 153. Do you contemplate any ditfieulty on 
the part of foreign governments taking these 
necessary punitive measures ?—The PR con- 
cerne would for the most part belong to 
a comparatively limited number of import- 
ant maritime countries, and since it would 
be to ther interests to secure the general 
efficiency of the wireless service I do not think 
“the case is very likely to arise of excessive 
laxity or reluctance on the part of these Govern- 
ments to enforce the Regulations; but suppose 
such a case did arise, Article VII. contains 
. & provision to meet it. If the same ship 
. eominits repeated breaches of the Regulations, 
and satisfaction cannot be obtained from the 
. Government responsible for the ship, then 
the shore stations are at liberty to refuse 
to communicate with that ship. In that caso 
there is an appeal to arbitration, but in the 
. meantime the ship can be cut ott from com- 
munication. -That I think would be quite 
effective if any dithculty arose with iran to 
. the enforcement of the Regulations, 


E Mr. Arthur Lee. 
_.. 154. How.culd you identify the offending 
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ship ?—The ship, in order to communicate, has 
first of all to make its own call signal. | 


155. Did you want- to communicate with it, 
and it does not reply, what is to happen then ? 
—Under Regulation XIX. the ship station has 


‘to call the shore station first; the initiative 


comes from the ship station. 


Sir Elward Sassoon. 


If it doos not give its name how is it likely 
to be called to book for breaches ? 


|» Chairman. 


156. It is obliged to give its name, is it not ? 
--You man supposing the case of a ship which 
delibarately went on signalling merely for the 
purpose of interferinz with other signals ? 

157. Without wishing to make a communica- 
tion. It is bound to identifv itself before it 
makes any communication, is it not ?—If it 
wishes to communicate it is bound to give its 
name first of all. Of course it might break 
the Regulations and not give its own call signal ; 
and if it did that a ship might escape once 
with impunity ; but if the offence was repeated 


and repeated often, I do not think there would 


be any difficulty in identifying the ship, because 
after all the position of ships is known ; they do 
not wander about in BE. unknown posi- 
tions. All ships which carry wircless telegraph 
dE have to be licensed, and therefore all 
ships which carry it are known. It is not as 
though a ship could suddenly set up wireless 
apparatus and begin to disturb other wireless 
operations without there being any means of 
nnnm it. 

158. Now we come to No. 6: “Inter-com- 
This 
has led to a certain amount of controversy, has 
it not ?—Yes, it has, and it is perhaps the point 
which is the most controversial, and in some 
respects the most important of those arising 
under the Convention. 


159. Is there any physical ditficulty in inter- 
communication between different svstems ?— 
None. Communication between all the existing 
systems 1s possible, and constantly takes place; 
in fact, so far from there being any difficulty in 
establishing intercommunication, the dithculty 
is rather in the other direction—the difticulty 
of preventing it where it is desired to prc- 
vent it. 


160. Will you state the nature of the provi- 
sions of the Convention on this point 7—Under 
Article 3 of the Convention coast stations and 
ship stations are required to exchange radio- 
telegrams reciprocally without distinction of 
the radiotelegraphic system adopted by the 
station that is to say, a shore station of 
a particular system—a Marconi shore station, 
say—would not be allowed to refuse to inter- 
change messages with a ship fitted with De 
Forest or Lodge Muihoul apparatus merely- 
because the apparatus was not Marconi 
apparatus; and similarly a ship fitted with Mar- 
coni apparatus would not be allowed to refuse 
to interchange messages with a shore ae 
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merely because the shore station was fitted with 
some other kind of apparatus. 


161. Does the rule require intercommunica- 
tion in all cases ?—The general rule is subject 
to various limitations and exceptions. In the 
first place, Article 4 of the Convention, which 
was inserted on the motion of the British 
Delegation, makes it clear that the obligation to 
intereommunicate is not intended to require 
every station to communicate with every ship. 
Stations with restricted service are var ied ; 
that is to say, a station may be designated for 
communication with one particular line of ships, 
such, for instance, as a cross-Channel service, 
even though that line of ships may use 
apparatus of one particular system. This 
power of employing restricted services may be 
of great value for dividing the traffic in places 
where the denseness of Aye traffic is such that 
otherwise confusion might possibly arise. 


162. Are there any other exceptions ?—Yes. 
The British Delegates, in accordance with their 
instructions, insisted that each Government 
should have the power of exempting any stations 
it might wish to exempt from this intercom- 
munication. 


163. What were the reasons for claiming this 
wer ?!— The reasons which rendered it desirable 
to claim that power were, in the first place, 
because of the additional facility it would give 
for dividing the traffic in crowded parts; 
in the second place, because it might facilitate 
experiments on an extended sale with new 
methods or apparatus; and, in the third place, 
because supposing that the apprehensions which 
are felt by some persons as to the risk of con- 
fusion under a system of general intercom- 
munication were realised, then it would be 
possible to exempt a certain number of stations 
and to retain an SUN based on communi- 
cation with a single system only. It was also 
desirable to retain this power for the general 
reason that it is impossible to foresee the future 
developments of wireless telegraphy, and that 
therefore it is desirable to retain in our hands 
the power of organising wireless telegraphy with 
considerable liberty of adapting the means to the 
end. The provision proposed by the British 
Delegation was accepted and inserted as Article 
II. of the final Protocol. This lays it down that 
any stations may be exempted, at the discretion 
of the Government, subject to provision being 
made for a wireless service open to general inter- 
communieation in the region in question. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


164. Was there any distance contemplated 
between the reserved and the Convention 
stations ?—Absolute liberty is reserved to each 
Government as to the method in which this 
condition should be carried out. The question 
of the distance between exempted stations and 
non-exempted stations is one entirely for the 
discretion of the Government which exempts 
the station. 

0 &, 
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Chairman. 


165. Will you further explain this article ?— 
In the first place, the right of exemption need 
not be exercised once for all; it can be exercised 
fron time to time according to circumstances. 
It applies both to licensed stations and also to 
stations worked by the Government itself. 
There is no necessity for the stations which are 
to be provided for general intercommunication 
being exactly the same in number as the 
exempted stations, and also supposing there 
are stations already opened to the general 
service in sufficient numbers and certain stations 
are exempted, there is no obligation to provide 
additional stations so long as the service is 
provided for. That is the only condition that 
requires to be fulfilled. 

Sir Edward Sassoon. 


166. Is it optional to reduce the number of 
Convention stations? Suppose you started with 
15 Convention stations and it was thought ad- 
visable to reduce the number, is it optional for 
the Government to do that without providing 
others ?—By “Convention stations” T under- 
stand the Honouriblo Member to mean —— 

167. Non-reserved stations, I mean ?—Stations 
which are subject to the obligations of inter- 
communication ?— Yes. 

168. Yes, there is nothing to prevent the 
Government reducing the number. 


Chairman. 


169. Provided the efficiency of the service is 
not affected ?—Yes, and provided that any region 
of the sea which is served by an exempted 
station is also served by an intercommunicating 
station. The intercommunicating station need 
not be in the same locality as the exempted 
station, providing it serves the same region of 
the sea. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


170. Would that apply to the case cf 
Gibraltar or Malta. It is impossible, is not it?— 
There are many cases to which it might apply ; 
for instance, it is possible that a station in the © 
Channel Islands might serve the same region of 
the sea as a station on the British coast. 

171. But where there is no British territory 
contiguous, like Gibraltar, where there is only 
one single spot of British territory, and that of a 
very small area ?—Then clearly there could not 
be room for both the exempted station and the 
non-exempted station unless there was a sufficient 
distance for two stations employing entirely 
different wave lengths. 

172. In that case they could not carry out the 
Convenuon, could they ?—In that case the Con- 
vention could be carried out by having only an 
intercommunicating station. | 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


173. Or by intercommunication on foreign 
soil?—No, I think the intercommunicating 


station must be upon the territory of the Govern- 
ment concerned. In any such case, if incon- 
venience was likely to arise, there is a simple 

remedy 
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remedy. Take the case of Gibraltar, for instance ; 
if it was thought that inconvenience would be 
likely to arise there would be no need for 
Gibraltar to adhere. 


Chuirman. 


174. Who is to judge, as far as possible, 
whether these conditions are carried out ?—The 
Government concerned is the judge. That is 
clearly shown in Article III. of the Final Proto- 
col. “The manner of carrying out the provisions 
of the preceding article is left to the Government 
which avails itself of the right of exemption; 
this Government has full liberty to decide, from 
timeto time, according to its own judgment, 
how many and what stations shall be exempted. 
This Government has the same liberty in regard 
to the manner of carrying out the condition rela- 
tive to the keeping open of other stations subject 
to the obligations of Article 3, and providing for 
the radiotelegraphic service in the region served 
by the sxenipied stations in such a manner as to 
satisfy the requirements of public correspon- 
dence.” That clearly lays down that it 1s a 
matter entirely in the discretion of the Govern- 
ment concerned. 


175. May not this obligation to intercom- 
municate cause them to run the risk of inter- 
fering with the development of new systems ?— 
In order to meet that difficulty a further article 
was added, also on the motion of the British 
Delegates (Article IV. of the Final Protocol, 
to make it clear that the obligation to 
inter-communicate was not to interfere with 
scientific progress, and that there was no inten- 
tion of preventing, by the application of that 
article, the use of a system, if such system should 
be invented, which, owing possibly to its greater 
perfection, would be incapable of communicating 
with other systems. 


176. That concludes these six pointe, does it 
not ?-—Yes. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


177. Can you give us any idea of the distance 
necessary for two stations to operate with 
different wave lengths in the same district ?— 
The precise distance I would rather, if I may, 
leave to the technical witnesses to state; but I 
think I should not be far wrong in saying that 
two stations using different wave lengths at 
present ought to be probably 50 miles from each 
other. 


Chairman. 


178. What part of the Convention do PE pro- 
pose to deal with next ?—I propose to deal next 
with the provisions which may be described as 
the Constitution, and the machinery for carryin 
out the purposes of the Convention. That wil 
come under the general headings of: “ Adhesion 
and Denunciation of the Convention,” “ Future 
Conferences and Voting Power,” “ International 
Bureau,” and “ Arbitration.” 
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179. When we adjourned for luncheon you 
were about to deal with the provisions which 
come under the general description of “ con- 
stitution and machinery ” for carrying out the 
purposes of the Convention, and the first of 
those is under the head of “Adhesion and 
Denunciation ot the Convention " ?—Yes. 

180. Will you be good enough to explain the 
oe of that to the Committee ?— 

y Article 16 of the Convention, it is 
provided that any Government which is nota 
party to the Convention may adhere to it by 
giving notice in the usual manner, and b 
Article 22 it is laid down that the Convention 
may be denounced by any one of the contracting 
parties on a year’s notice, which may be given 
at any time; that is to say, any contracting 
party can go out of the Convention by giving a 
year’s notice. 

181. If then any country finds that the Con- 
vention is detrimental to its interests, it can 
give a year’s notice and go out of the Conven- 
tion ?—Yes, it can go out of the Convention. 

182. How does this article apply in the case 
of India and the Colonies ?—In order that there 
might be no doubt whatever with regard to the 
right of separate adhesion and denunciation in 
the case of India and the Colonies, an article was 
inserted inthe Final Protocol tomakethe position 
clear—that is Article V. This was inserted on 
the motion of the British Delegates. It lays 
down that the adhesion of the government of a 
country which has colonies, possessions, or pro- 
tectorates does not, in the absence of a specific 
declaration to that effect, imply the adhesion of 
those colonies, possessions or  protectorates. 
The whole of those colonies, possessions or 
protectorates, or each of them separately, may be 
the object of a separate adhesion or a separate 
denunciation made in the usual manner. This 
reserves complete liberty to each British colony 
to decide whether it will adhere to the Conven- 
tion or not, and if a colony, after adhering, finds 
that the working of the Convention is in any 
way detrimental to its interests, then it can 
withdraw on giving the usual year’s notice 
independently of the mother country or of any 
other colonies. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


188. Do we understand—I think you made 
the point before—that a colony or even a 
possession has then the right to stand out, even 
1n opposition to the wishes of the Home Govern- 
ment ?—Yes ; the question of whether it adheres 
or not is a question to be decided in the 
usual manner as regards the action of the 
colony. ifit is a self-governing colony it has 
complete independence of action; if it is a minor 
Crown colony or dependency, then its action is 
subject to the contral of the Home Government, 
just as it is, and to the same extent, as it is in any 
other matter of importance. It is perfectly 
clear that separate denunciation and separate 
adhesion can be made on behalf of our Colonies, 
Possessions or Protectorates. 

184. Then in practice, in the case of a Crown 

Colony, 
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Colony, the decision is really the decision of the 
Home Government ?—Yes—in the case of a 
colony like Gibraltar that would be certainly so. 


Mr. Adkins. . 


185. The Home Government could exclude 
Gibraltar from the purpose of this Convention 
while adhering to the Convention for the rest of 
the Empire ?— Yes. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


186. They could not exclude them in the 
sense of making it an exempted station ?—They 
could adhere on behalf of that colony if they 
desired to do so. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


187. As it stands at present, if this is ratified, 
Gibraltar will be outside of the Convention. It 
has the power to join the Convention at the 
instigation, no doubt, of the Home Government 
if thev desire, but for the moment it is outside 
the Convention. Even if the Convention is 
ratified, it will be a question then for the Home 
Government to decide whether Gibraltar or any 
other colony under its jurisdiction (Crown 
Colonies) —will adhere or not ?—That is so. 

188. It does not adhere because of the 
Convention; it would have to adhere separately ? 
—The Convention would not apply to Gibraltar 
unless separate adhesion were made on behalf of 

Gibraltar. 


Chairman. 


189. Would all other Crown Colonies be 
affected in the same way—Hong Kong and 
Singapore, for instance ?— The case would be 
exactly the same. 

190. The same as Gibraltar?—A separate 
adhesion would be necessary on behalf of each of 
them if they wanted the Convention to apply. 


Mr. Adkins. 


191- Would it apply to the Channel Islands ? 
—I think the Channel Islands are included in 
the “ United Kingdom.” 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


192. But we gave no sort of undertaking, did 
we, that we would, generally, make our on 
Colonies adhere 2 Absolutely none; that is left 
entirely open. 


Mr. Sydney Buaton. 


193. And very clearly so by this declaration ? 
—Yes; this article of the Protocol makes it 
absolutely clear that there is perfect liberty in 
that respect. 


Chairman. 

194. You have got a clause clearly indicatin 
that, have you not ?—Yes, Clause V. of the Fina 
Protocol. 

195. You propose to deal next with the 
question of future Conferences and the voting 


power, do you not?— Yes. Article 11 of 
the Convention deals with that oint — 
Under that article conferences are to be held 


0.6. 
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from time to time for considering changes 
in the Convention or in the Regulations, 
each Conference fixing the date of the succeed- 
ing Conference. This provision agrees generally 
with the practice followed in the case of the 
Telegraph Convention and the Postal Conven- 
tion, the main difference being that in the case 
of the Telegraph Convention the Convention 
itself, which is couched in very general terms, 1s 
regarded as unalterable; it goes on, unaltered, 
while modifications are made in the Regula- 
tions. Under this Article 11 common consent 
is necessary for modifying the provisions of 
the Convention—that is to say, strictly, 
unanimity is required for any modification, and 
any country which finds a proposed change 
seriously detrimental to its interests has in that 
way the power of practically imposing a veto on 
modifications. In matters which are not of 
vital importance, the practice in the case of 
the Telegraph Convention has been for the 
minority to accept the views of the majority ; 
and therefore, in order to provide for conducting 
the business of the Conferences, it is necessary to 
determine the question of voting power at these 
Conferences. 

196. How do you distinguish what is a vital 
and what is not a vital matter ?— Lhat would be 
& question entirely for the appreciation 
of each country If a country attached 
sufficient importance to the retention of a par- 
ticular provision to regard it as a vital matter, 
then it would impose its veto, which would 
practically mean that if the other countries 
wished to go on with the change they would 
have to make a fresh Convention of their own 
leaving out the country which objected. This 
gives each country a power of practically stopping 
any changes in the Convention which it regards 
as detrimental in a very serious degree to its 
interests. 

197. Then as regards the voting what do you 
say ?—As regards the voting power the pro- 
visions are contained in Article 12. Under the 
original proposal in the draft laid before the 
Conference by the German Government (Article 
15 of the original draft) each country was to 
have one vote only. That was obviously unac- 
ceptable from the point of view of the great 
autonomous Colonies and Dependencies such as 
Australia, Canada, or India. 

198. How is this question of votes dealt with 
in the Telegraph and Postal Conventions ?—Two 
different systems are in forcein the case of those 
two Conventions. Under the Telegraph Con 
vention each country is at liberty to claim votes 
for any Colonies or Dapendenciss which adhere, 
and in that way full satisfaction can be given to 
the legitimate demands of Colonies; but that 
system has this drawback, that there is no pro- 
tection whatever supposing any country should 
claim votes on behali of colonies whose import- 
ance was noi sufficient to justify the claim of a 
separate vote on their behalf. Under the Postal 
Convention, on the other hand,the votes are 
assigned by name under an article of the Con- 
vention to those Colonies to which the Conference 
decides that votes should be given. That list 
can be and is altered from time to time by 
decisions taken at the Conference. 
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199. What is the present assignment of votes 
at the Postal Congresses ?—The present assign- 
ment of votes is six to Great Britain. The 
Mother Country represents also the interests of 
Colonies that are not important enough to have 
a separate vote; there are six votes, one for the 
Mother Country representing also the unim- 
portant Colonies, and one each for India, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. The number of votes was increased by 
one at the last Conference (at Rome), last year, 
the additional vote being for New Zealand. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


200. That is postal arrangement, is it not ?— 
That is the Postal arrangement. Then also 
under the Postal Convention, France has three 
colonial votes, Germany, Holland, and Portugal 
have two each, and the United States, Denmark, 
Spain, and Italy have one each. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


201. Newfoundland has not a separate vote, 
has it ?—Newfoundland has not a separate vote 
At the rec2nt Conference the British Delegation 
A a first, the adoption of the system of the 

elegraph Convention with a maximum limit 
of seven votes for the votes of any country 
together with its colonies and possessions. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


202. Do you say that they proposed there 
should be only seven ?—We proposed the system 
of the Telegraph Convention with a limit of seven 
votes, and we indicated at the same time that if 
the Conference was not prepared to accept the 
system of the Telegraph Convention (to which 
we ourselves saw that there were certain ob- 
jections) we should be prepared to adopt the 
system of the Postal Convention, which in prac- 
tice has worked satisfactorily from the British 
point of view. 


Mr. Adkins. 


203. Might we know how many votes we 
have on the Telegraph Convention? We have 
been told how many we have on the Postal ?— 
On the Telegraph Lon nn at present there 
are’ nine votes,—the United Kingdom, India, 
Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, Cape Colony, 
Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


204. How many had France?—France has 
six under that Convention. 

205. And Germany—could you tell the Com- 
mittee how many it has ?—Under the Tele- 
graph Convention Germany has no colonial 
vote, because the Colonial Administrations 
are subject to the central administration. 
Th-v Lave not hitherto claimed separate votes, 
but it would be open to them by a change of 
system to claim a number of separate votes for a 
number of unimportant colonies. 


Chairman. 


206. Do you know the names of the pus 


that represent the six votes of France ?—The six 
under the Telegraph Convention are:—Indo- 
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China, Senegal, Madagascar, Tunis, New 

Caledonia, and the Mother Country, that making 

the six. | 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

207. And under the Postal Union the 


three, have they not ?—Under the Postal 
France has three Colonial votes. 


have 
nion 


Mr. Adkins. 


208. As well as one for the Mother Country ¢ 
—As well as one for the Mother Country. 


Mr. Lambert. 
209. Four ?—Four in all. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


210. Can you say why the British delegates 
proposed a less number of votes than we receive 
under the International Telegraph Convention ? 
—Because there was eviden tly a general feeling 
in favour of some maximum limit of votes, an 
having regard to the probable importance or 
unimportance in each case of wireless telegraphy 
it seemed perfectly reasonable to impose a limit 
not exceeding seven. 

211. They tsok into account that by that 
means at least ^ne of the self-governing colonies 
would necessari!y be excluded ?—That was taken 
into account-—yes. In the case of the South 
African Colonies they have found it quite 
satisfactory to co-operate in a single group. 
That is the position in the Postal Union; and 
there seemed to be no objection to adopting a 
similar un in the case of the Wireless 


Telegraphy Union. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


212. Have Newfoundland made any repre- 
sentation as to being excluded from a vote ?— 
No; Newfoundland has not made any so far as 
I am aware, either with regard to the Postal 
Convention or with regard to the present Con- 
vention. In the case of the Telegraph Conven- 
tion, Newfoundland does not adhere. 


Chairman. 


213. It does not vote ?—For this purpose at 
Postal Congresses it is represented by the Mother 
Country. 

214. In the same way that a Crown Colony 
is ?—Yes. 

215. You base your limit upon the present 
number of British votes in the Postal Union. 
The limit of seven would really be one more 
than in the Postal Union, and therefore would 
have allowed for a vote to Newfoundland, but it 
would have left the South African Colonies 
grouped as they are?—Eventually the article 
was adopted on the model of the article in the 
onvention, the maximum limit bein 
fixed at six instead of seven as we had proposed. 
That limit based 


was on the present 
number of British votes in the Postal 
Union, and if all the great Colonies and 


India adhered to the Radiotelegraphic Conven- 
tion there could be practically no doubt that a 
similar allotment of votes would be made to 


" them 
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them at the next Conference. That distribution 
of voting power has been found satisfactory in 
the Postal Congress, and, therefore, there seems 
to be no reason why it should not be satisfactory 
in the Radiotelegrsphic Conferences; but if in 
future the limit should be found inadequate for 
any reason, there is nothing to prevent Great 
Britain from bringing forward proposals for 
modifying the limit. 

216. At the expiration of the Convention ?— 
At the next Conference, or any future Con- 
ference. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


217. Can an alteration be made at the next 
Conference ?—Yes; the alteration could not be 
made so as to come into force before the next 
Conference; it would apply to everything sub- 
sequent to the next Conference. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


218. Is any time fixed for the next Con- 
ference ?—It was fixed by the decision of the 
Conference as 1911—1n five years. 

219. Every five years automatically ?—No; 
each Conference fixes the date of the assembling 
of the next Conference, that it is to say, the next 
is fixed for four years from now. 


Chairman. 


220. Were the particular colonies specified at 
the Berlin Conference to which votes were to be 
assigned ?i—No, it was impossible to assign 
votes by name to particular Colonies, because 
at that time it was not yet known what Colonies 
would adhere and what Colonies would not 
adhere; but in order that this might not deprive 
Colonies of the power of voting at the next 
Conference, a provision was inserted on the 
motion of Great Britain making the assignment 
of votes the first business at the next Confer- 
ence. The decision as to the assignment of 
votes was to come into effect at once and to be 
operative during the next Conference; that is to 
say, the Colonies to whom votes are assigned at 
the beginning of the next Conference would 
exercise those votes during the whole of the 
next Conference. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


221. In that case Germany would very likely 
make representations with regard to her Colonies 
requiring Colonial votes; she has not done so, 
as I understand, so far?—-Representations to 
whom ? 

222. The German Colonies—her own Colonies ? 
—That question, of course, does not arise until 
the proposals are circulated—the motions to be 
brought forward at the next Conference. When 
that time comes we, of course, should circulate 

roposals for votes for our Colonies, and 

ermany would circulate proposals for ay votes 
which they might wish to ask for for German 
Colonies. 

223. But she has made no request so far for 
votes. for her Colonies ?—The time has not 
arisen. | | 
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Sir Gilbert Paslcsc-scoutinued: 


224. I am referring to past Conferences : did 
she make representations chen ?—No; she made 
no representations with regard to specific re- 
quests for votes for specific colonies. She, ot 
course, could—as we could—discuss the general 
provision with regard to Colonial votes, but the 
time for bringing forward specific motions as re- 
gards votes, will be when the next Conference 
approaches. As notice has to be given of 
motions beforehand, there is an opportunity 
of diseussing the matter with other countries 
and obtaining any necessury support for our 
proposals. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


225. What maximum number of votes has 
been assigned to Germany ?—The maximum 
of six applies to each and to every country, 
but of course it does not follow that countries 
which have not important Colonies would 
claim or would be assigned by the Conference 
votes up to the full number of six. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


226. Do you mean that the Conference has 
power to decide whether the Colony is or is not 
of sufficient importance to have a vote ?—Quite 
so ; and that is the mannér in which votes are at 
present assigned in the case of the Postal Con- 
vention. 


Mr. Adkins. 


227. Only that no Power may have more than 
six votes for its Coloniesin addition to its own ? 
— With its own—a total of six. 


Chairman. 


228. It is a question of proportion; the votes - 
that are to be assigned to the respective countries 
is a matterofvery greatimportance, isitnot?—Itis 
undoubtedly a matter of importance, but I think 
it is quite in eu to exaggerate its importanoo,. 
because although questions are technically 
decided by vote, still 1mportant countries carry 
a weight in the decisions of the Conference, 
which is entirely independent of the number ot 
votes which they command. Moreover if the 
Conference was inclined to carry modifications 
seriously injurious to the interest of an 
important country. that country always has the 
resource of threatening to withdraw, or, if. | 
necessary, of withdrawing from the Convention. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


229. Would it not be very difficult to with- | 
draw after once going in?—If there was any 
serious injury to national interests trente di 
I do not think there would be any grave diffi- 
eulty in withdrawing. 


Chairman. 

230. On a year’s notice ?—On a year's notice, 
231. Then we come to No. 3—the Inter- 
national Bureau. Can you tell the Committee 
the object of that Bureau ?—It is necessary to 
And 
information—such information as: 
by the Contracting Governments— 
and 


distributin 
is supplie 
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and also for the preparation of the International 
list of stations. An International Bureau for 
these purposes is created by Article 13 of 
the Convention, and its constitution and 
functions are further defined by Articles 
XXXVII. and XXXVIII. of the Regulations. 

232. The Committee will be able to read those 
for themselves without asking you to explain 
them ?—Yes. 

223. Where is the Bureau to be situated ?—It 
is to be situated at Berne; it will be a branch of 
the International Bureau of Telegraph Adminis- 
trations the Bureau which is already in existence 
for the business of the International Telegraph 
Union. The Director of that Bureau is Swiss by 
nationality. 

234. Is it representative of the Contracting 
Powers ?!—No, it is not composed in any way of 
representatives of the various countries, and the 
countries have no votes in. connection with the 
International Bureau. No question of voting 
power arises in connection with it. 

235. What are the powers of the Bureau ?— 
Those powers are extremely limited. It has 
absolutely no initiative or executive power of any 
kind, and no control whatever over the action of 
the respective Governments ; it has no power to 
lay down any rules, and it is not even authorised 
to express an opinion as to the interpretation of 
the Articles of the Convention. 

236. What will its work be ?—Its principal 
work will be the preparation of the International 
list of stations, That list all the ship and shore 
stations must possess in order to have the 
necessary particulars with regard to the 
stations with which they may have to 
communicate, Its duty will also be to cir- 
culate to all the adhering Governments any 
information that may be communicated to 1t 
for that purpose by an adhering Government— 
such as changes in rates—the opening of 
new stations—changes in the nature of the 
services. rendered by different stations—any 
information of that kind. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


237. Its work is purely clerical apparently ?.— 
It is purely clerical and for the purpose of 
centralising and circulating information. 


Mr. Arthur Lec. 


238. That is its position at present ?—That is 
the position of the Telegraph Bureau as regards 
the Telegraph administrations, and under this 
Convention the position of the Wireless Tele- 
graph Bureau will be exactly the same; it will 
have no greater powers and no greater 
functions. 

239. Do you anticipate that its powers will 
have to be greatly extended in future if the 
system is to be workable ?— No, I do not see 
any reason why its powers should be ex- 
tended. 


Chairman. 


240. Do you o any danger that the 
Bureau will exceed its proper functions as at 
resent constituted ?—No. There appears to 
hase been in the Press and elsewhere a good 


Chairnan—contirt.ed. 


deal of misconception in regard to the functions 
of the Bureau and a good deal of groundless 
exaggeration on the subject. 


Mr. Lambert. 


241. Is there any Bureau analogous to it at 
the present moment in existence ?—Yes—the 
Telegraph Bureau and the Postal Bureau are 
precisely analogous. They perform precisely the 
same functions as those which it is proposed to 
assign to this Bureau. 

242. Where are 
Berne. 

243. So that this follows a precedent set by 
the Postal and Telegraph Bureaus ?— Precisely ; 
it will be an annexe to the existing Telegraph 
Bureau. 


their headquarters ?—At 


Chairman. 


244. Has Great Britain a representative in 
the Telegraph Bureau ?—No; there is no 
question of representation at all, it is purely 
neutral. 

245. Consisting merely of local officials of the 
country ?—It is merely local officials at Berne 
who are appointed by the Swiss Government, 
and SEATS occupy a perfectly neutral 
position. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


246. What staff does it consist of ?—There is 
a director, a deputy director, and possibly half a 
dozen clerks. That is, I think, about the extent 
of it. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

247. Have the Postal or Telegraph Bureaus 
ever claimed or exercised any control since they 
were first formed ?—They have never claimed or 
excrcised in the slightest degree any sort of 
control. I believe the Telegraph Bureau did on 
one occasion venture to give something like an 
authoritative interpretation to some provision of 
the Convention, and it was severely snubbed in 
consequence; but with that one exception, I 
believe there has been no case of their attempt- 
ing to go beyond the functions assigned to 
them. 


Mr. Lambert. 


248. Has there been any friction arising 
between those Bureaus since they have been 
established, and the respective Governments ?— 
None whatever, so far as I am aware, except, 

ossibly, in this one unimportant case where the 
i elceraph Bureau somewhat exceeded its proper 
functions. 


Chairman. 


249. But if any complaint was made by any ot 
the Governments in the Convention as to the 
inability on the part of the Bureau to carry out 
even the slender work suggested that it has to 
discharge, to whom would the Government 
apply? Would it be to the Swiss Government, 
the being the masters of the officials ?—If that 
n arose from insufficiency of staff, gu 

take 
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take it that a suggestion would be made to the 
Swiss Government; if it arose from the limita- 
tion of the Bureau’s functions, that would be 
a matter for a future Conference. The Swiss 
Government would have no power whatever of 
enlarging the powers and functions of the 
Bureau ; the Bureau itself would have absolutely 
no power to enlarge its own functions, 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


250. The next Conference could confer on the 
Bureau any additional powers it chose, could it 
not ?— Yes; but if Great Britain thought it was 
conferring powers to an undesirable extent, it 
could exercise its veto or in the last resort could 
leave the Convention. 

251. You say it can exercise a veto ?—Yes, 
because for an alteration of the Convention 
unanimity is necessary. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
252. At any future Conference ?— Yes. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


253. By whom is the cost of the Bureau 
borne ?—The cost of the Bureau is borne by the 
adhering countries in certain proportions. 


Roughly, I should calculate that the share of 
the expense falling on Great Britain would be 
about £100 a year. 


Mr. Lambert. 


254. What does it cost altogether ?—The 
total cost is limited by Article XVII. of the 
Regulations to a maximum of 40,000 francs per 
annum-—that is to say, 1,6001. 

255. Is that all it is going to cost altogether ? 
—That is the maximum which it can cost under 
the Convention. 


Chairman. 


256. Under its original establishment ?—Yes. 
If that sum were found insufficient it would be 
open to future conferences to increase it, but 
that was the amount that was considered suffi- 
cient by the last conference. 

257. Now, “arbitration.” What are the pro- 
visions regarding arbitration ?— The Draft Gon: 
vention contained a clause making arbitration 
compulsory in all cases of dispute between two 
or more of the contracting parties at the demand 
of any of the parties. That is Article 22 
in the original draft. It becomes Article 18 
in the final text. It was evident that questions 
might arise under the Convention affecting 
national interests of high importance, and that 
& provision making arbitration obligatory in such 
cases might be open to grave objections. On 
the motion of the British Delegates an alteration 
was made in the article, making arbitration 
pen that is to say that the consent of 
all the parties to a difference of opinion 
was necessary. Perhaps I should add that an 
exception was made for cases arising under 
Article VII. of the Regulations—that is to say a 
case where communication was refused to a ship 
that had persistently infringed the Regulations. 


Chairman—continued. 


In that case it was thought fair to allow the ship 
that was excluded in this way an appeal to 
arbitration. In such cases it was evident that no 
questions of grave national importance could 
arise, and therefore the British Delegates agreed 
that in that case the ship should have an appeal 
to arbitration. 

258. Then there are some other points, I 
think, on this that you desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to, are not there ?—Yes, 
à few miscellaneous points. 

259. First, as regards restriction on the choice 
of the radiotelegraphic system, or the apparatus 
to be omploved a, is a matter which is 
dealt with in Article I. of the Regulations, 
The choice of system and apparatus, 
whether in shore stations or ship stations, is 
unrestricted, the only limitation being that the 
installation of these stations should keep pace 
as far as possible with scientific and technical 
progress. The Committee may remember that . 
under Article VI. of the Regulations it was laid 
down that all ships should employ a syntonised 
system. 

260. Is there any limitation as to the employ- 
ment of secret apparatus /—No, none. Even at 
stations open to public correspondence, the 
particulars which are necessarily published se 
as to allow of communication, do not include 
any secret details; and also in order to allow 
even greater :reedom as regards the employment 
of secret apparatus vhere is an article inserted 
in the Convention (Article 7) which allows 
stations which are open for public correspond- 
ence to use additional apparatus of a secret 
character with regard to hich no information 
will be published ; that is to say, that if there wasa 
station open for public correspondence and it 
was desirable to have at that same station special 
dins of some kind for naval purposes, a 
subsidiary installation could be put in there, and 
of that installation no particulars whatever need 


be published. 
Mr. Lambert. 


261. Would not the one interfere with the 
other !—If they were working at the same timo 
it might, but if one was required to be worked 
for naval signalling the other would be stopped 
while it was being worked. 


Mr. Arthur Lee 


262. Could they be worked at the same time 
with different wave lengths?—Not at present. 
The stations would be so close together that there 
would be difficulty about it. That may very 
likely become possible in the future, but at pre- 
sent I do not think it is; the one would be 
stopped while the other was working. 

263. Even if the wave length was different ? 
—Yes, I think there would be difficulty in work- 
ing them at the same time in close proximity. 


Chairman. 


264. Then there are certain articles of the 
Telegraph Convention which are applied to 
radiotelegraphy, are there not ?—Yes. Article 
17 of the Convention applies certain articles 
of the St. Petersburg Convention. I have already 


mentioned 
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mentioned the first of those articles, and the only 
others to which I think I need call the attention 
of the Committee are Articles 7 and 8. They 
will be found on the fly leaf, opposite page 35 
of the volume. Those articles oE arrange- 
anents for the suspension or censorship of corre- 
spondence in times of emergency and thus pre- 
vent any international questions being raised if 
£he Government exercised such rights. 


265. Then there is the * Additional Under- 
taking," you have not. mentioned that yet, have 
you /—The * Additional Undertaking,” which is 
to be found at page 77, was inserted on the pro- 
posal of the United States. They proposed 
originally that the whole Convention Should 


apply to shore-to-shore communication and oe | 


and-ship communication as well as ship-an 
shore communication. Shore-to-shore com- 
munieation was rejected practically by all the 
other countries; nobody wished at present to in- 
clude shore-to-shore communication. A number 
of countries wished to include ship to ship com- 
munication, but I have already explained that 
that raised questions of dithculty and would 
have md a rather serious obligation on 
ships; and the British Delegation and some 
.other countries were not prepared to accept it. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


266, Can you tell us the objections to shore- 
‘to-shore communication that were presented by 
the other countries ?— The objection is that that 
raises a number of very difficult questions with 
regard, for instance, to the right of any country 
to have any “say” as regards wireless communi- 
. eations which may pass across its territory. For 
instance, à question arose before the Conference 
of setting up a wireless service between England 
and Italy; Tene raised some question as to 
whether the two countries on eh side of her 
had the right to use the ether over French terri- 
£ory for the transmission of messages. That, 
perhaps, is not à very practical point of view ; but 
there is the more practical point of view that 


.sueh a service would compete seriously 
with land wires which have been provided 
at considerable expense by the French 


Government for the service from England to 
Italy. That is a specimen of the class of some- 
what difficult questions that arise. 


267. There are no scientific objections ?—No, 
the difficulties, or difficult. questions, are rather 
-of a practical than of a scientific character. 


Mr. Lambert. 


268. I think you said at the ibd es of your 
evidence that wireless telegraphy could onl 
supplement, and not supplant, telegraphy wit 
wires ?-- That is my own impression. state 
that merely as an opinion—not asa fact. That 
is my opinion. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


269. It is not what wireless companies con- 
vend, is it?—I have no doubt some wireless 
companies would hold a different opinion. 


Mr. Lambert. 


270. Did the French Government, then, 
hold to its opinion in that particular ?—As 
regards the extent to which wireless telegraphy 
might supplant cables ? 

271. Yes.—I do not think that they expressed 
any definite opinion on that point, but there was 
general agreement that the questions arising in 
connection with shore-to-shore cominunication 
are not yet so pressing as to require immediate 
solution,—that they are of a dithcult character, 
and that probably the various countries will be 
in a better position to solve them at the next 
Conference, five years hence, than they were at 
the last Conference. . 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


272. Would a wireless telegram from Paris 
to St. Petersburg be a shore-to-shore communi- 
cation ?—Yes. 

273. It would be a shore-to-shore communi- 
cation ? — Yes, it would come under that 
general heading. Perhaps land-to-land com- 
munication would have been the more strictly 
accurate term; but “shore-to-shore” is the 
phrase used, because the cases in which such 
communication has been attempted are mainly 
cases where the sea or ocean has to be crossed. 


Mr. Lambert. 


274. Then land-to-land or  shore-to-shore 
would mean from, say, Boulogne to Folkestone, 
or Havre to Southampton Yes, or from Ireland 
to Canada. 

275. That is shore to shore ?—Yes. 

276. Those are the kind of installations you 
àre assuming, are not they ?—The Convention 
does not apply to those installations. 


Chairman. 


277. The terminology includes any internal 
communication between two inland towns? 


— Yes. 
Mr. Lambert. 


278. Do you mean to say that communica- 
tions between say, Dover and Calais would be 
outside the Convention ?—That would be outside 
the Convention except as regards Articles 8 and 
9; that is to say, they are under the obligation 
to work as far as possible without interfering 
with other stations, and to receive any signals of 
distress, otherwise they are outside the Conven- 
tion; but, of course, the Governments particu- 
larly concerned have their own powers of regula- 
ting such interchange quite apart from the 
Convention; I mean it is entirely in our own 
hands to what extent we allow such interchange 
and under what regulations we allow it. 

Sir Gilbert Parker. 

279. As I understand, if France and Germany 
chose, they could arrange now for shore to shore 
communication between themselves, indepen- 
dently of this Convention? — France and Germany 
could independently arrange for communication 
between Paris and Berlin, say, just as we could 


arrange for communication between Ireland and 
Canada or Ireland and New York. 
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Mr. Gwynn. 


280. Or between London and Paris ?—Or 
between London and Paris. 


Chairman. 


281. Now have you anything more to say with 
regard to the “ Additional Undertaking,’—The 
only additional thing I have to say with regard 
to the “Additional Undertaking ” is that if at any 
future time we find it desirable to adopt it we 
have the power to do it; all countries can adhere 
to it at any future time. 

282. Then there is the original draft, some of 

the provisions of which do not appear in the 
final text; what do you say as to that ?—There 
is one article which was excised, to which I 
might call the Committee’s attention, Article 17 
of the Convention in the original draft. 
Article 17 of the original draft constituted 
an undertaking on the part of the con- 
tracting parties to boycott any private enter- 
prise which refused to conform to the 
provisions of the Convention in a non- 
contracting state. The British Delegation 
strongly opposed the insertion of that article on 
the ground that it was contrary to equity and 
international comity, and that it might even 
require Great Britain to pao he a system which 
was used by one of its colonies if that colony 
should decide not to adhere. We proposed the 
omission of that article, and that was accepted 
by the Conference. 

283. That concludes practically all your 
remarks on the provisions of the Convention and 
other documents, does it not 7—Yes. 


284. Now do you wish to offerany general 
observations as to the necessity for a Con- 
vention ?—I have pointed out that wireless 
telegraphy is already of considerable importance 
as a means of communication with ships, and 
that its importance is likely to increase in the 
future, and that for that reason it is most desir- 
able that measures should be taken to enable it 
to be used to the best advantage. 


285. Do you think that it is desirable that its 
development should take place as rapidly as 
possible?—Yes. It isof such utility that it is 
most desirable to favour its development. This 
service of communication with ships is neces- 
sarily from its very nature an International one, 
since ships of all nationalities pass along the 
coasts of countries other than their own, and 
also the coasts of different countries are in 
some cases sufficiently near each other to raise 
questions regarding mutual interference of 
stations within range of each other. 

286. Is it impossible, do you think, to attain 
these objects without a Convention ?—I think 
so. In analysing the Convention [ have pointed 
out the main provisions which were included in 


and preventing interference; [ do not think 
that in any single one of those points the object 
aimed at could have been attained without an 
International agreement. 

287. Will you develop that in a little greater 
detail ?—The first item I have enumerated is, 
“Rules regarding the acceptance and trans- 

0.6 


it for the purpose of PPAR communication 


Chavrman——continued. 


mission of telegrams.” That is clearly a matter 
which affects more countries than one, and no 
such rules could have been laid down except b 
international agreement. Then as regar 
* Uniform Rules of Working," each country is 
only in a position to impose such rules on its 
own shore stations and its own ships. If it is 
desired—as obviously it must be-—that the rules 
should be of general application, clearly inter- 
national agreement is necessary for that purpose. 
Then as regards the “Methods for collecting 
charges and settling accounts,” that again is 
essentially an international matter, and inter- 
national agreement is necessary if the service is 
to be carried on. Then “ The publication of in- 
formation, there again each country could 
ublish information regarding its own ships and 
its own stations, but it would have no power to 
require other countries to communicate to it 
such information, and except by agreement and 
the establishment of some central organ like the 
“ Bureau” there would be no convenient means 
for the distribution and publication of such 
information. Then again as to the “Rules to 
prevent confusion and interference in working," 
there, obviously, international agreement is 
essential if any such rules are to be laid down 
and enforced, because except by means of agree- 
ment no one country has any means of requiring 
any other country to observe such rules. 


288. Assuming that a Convention on these 
points is desirable, was it necessary to include 
prove regarding intercommunication ?— 

es, I think so, because it may be taken as 
quite certain that no Convention could have 
been concluded without containing a provision 
regarding intercommunication. 


289. Why has this question become a matter 
of controversy ?—It has become a matter of 
controversy because on this question the Mar- 
coni Company has adopted a different polic 
from that adopted by all other syste us. All 
the other systems desire that ships and shore 
stations should communicate with each other 
freely without reference to the particular svstem 
employed; but the Marconi Company have 
throughout followed the policy of making it a 
condition of supplying their apparatus that it 
should not be used for communication with 
any other system. 


290. What is the object of their policy on this 
point?—I think that the main don of this 
policy has undoubtedly been to endeavour to 
secure a monopoly of wireless telegraphy for 
communieation with ships. Some other grounds 
have been put forward, and in particular it has 
been claimed that the only way of securing 
efficiency in communication was that the 
pos on board the ships and those at the 
shore stations should be under the same control, 
and should work under rules enforced by a single 
authority; and it has also been put forward 
that intercommunication would have an injuri- 
ous effect upon the patent rights possessed by 
the Marconi Company; but from my knowledge 
of all that has ee and of the course taken 
throughout by the Company I have no hesitation 
in saying that the main object has been to 
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secure a monopoly by forcing all ships that pass 
along the British shores to use this particular 
system in order to be able to communicate with 
the British coast at all. 

291. There is a close connection then between 
these two questions, you think ?—Yes, I think 
the adoption of that policy by the Marconi 
Company has necessarilv brought about a close 
connection between the question of intercom- 
munication and the question of a monopoly. 

292. Would a monopoly be open to objection 
in your view ?—It would, I think, be open to 
most serious objections from the point of view 
of public interests especially if it were a monopoly 
in the hands of a single private company or in 
favour of a single system. Perhaps I might 
give briefly the reasons for thinking that. 

293. Yes; the Committee would like to hear 
your reasons ?—-Jn the first place, I think there 
are serious objections from the scientific point of 
view, because a monopoly in private hands, and 
especially in the hands of a particular inventor 
and his representatives, vould clearly discourage 
invention by other people. Other methods 
better than those employed by the Marconi 
Company may be invented. It is therefore desir- 
able, both from the strategical point of view and 
the commercial point of view, that this country 
should not be committed to a monopoly in the 
hands of a system which may not necessarily be 
the best. Then, again, from the point of view 
of the shipping interest and of the general public, 
free competition between different systems is, I 
think, the only satisfactory means of preventing 
excessive rates or unduly onerous medien It 
may be said that the Government could control 
rates. Experience has shown that that is a 
poor substitute for free competition in such 
matters. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 

294. Is there any agreement that the Marconi 
Company have which would entitle them to 
make the contention ?—Which contention ? 

295. That their system should be the univer- 
sal system, and that they should have a 
monopoly ?—No, I think not. Under the 
Admiralty agreement, which is before the 
Committee, the Admiralty enters into certain 
engagements ear them not to communicate 
with other systems if they use it for commercial 
purposes, but I do not think that that affords 
any support or justification for a policy of 
general monopoly, and I know of no other pro- 
visions which do. 


Chairman. 


296. From every point of view, do you say 
that monopoly is objectionable ?—I think it is 
also specially objectionable from the point of 
view of the Colonies and India. If British 
ships have to be fitted with Marconi ap- 
paratus in order to communicate with British 
stations they will expect to find stations with 
which they can communicate in all other Pers 
of the British Empire; that is to say, a colony 
would be obliged to set up nothing but Marconi 
stations, or if it admitted other stations then it 
would have to set up a Marconi station as well, 
or otherwise the ships fitted with Marconi 


Chatirman—continued. 


9 aca would not be able to communicate. 
ere are many places where there is not room 
enough or not business enough for more than one 
station; in those cases they would be practically 
bound to make any station which they set up a 
Marconi station. Perhaps I might give a con- 
erete instance of that. it might be desirable to 
set up stations for communication between the 
West Indian Islands. These stations would be 
used for communication between the different 
islands, and also for communication with ships 
at sea; and if, in order to communicate with 
stations on the British coast, a ship had to have 
Marconi apparatus and nothing else, then clearly 
those stations would have to be Marconi 
stations and nothing else; that is to say, the 
Colonial Governments would be at the mercy of 
a single company as regards terms and condi- 
tions, or otherwise they would not be able to set 
up a station that would be of any use to them. 
In some cases there are existing stations on 
other systems. There are Lodge-Muirhead 
stations on the Andaman Islands. There is a 
Lodge-Muirhead installation working between 
Trinidad and Tobago. Well, under the condi- 
tions which I am supposing, if those stations 
were to be of any use for communicating with 
the British ships, the existing systems would 
have to be done away with, and stations on the 
Marconi system would have to be substituted. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


297. The difficulty of communication would 
not arise from anything connected with the 
apparatus, would it ?—There would be absolutely 
no difficulty from that cause, and in remote 
waters where the number of ships passing is 
not great, there could be no objection on the 
ground of possible confusion in the service. The 
case would hardly ever arise when more than one 
ship was wishing to communicate at one time. 


Chairman. 


298. If a Marconi monopoly were established 
would it not ensure the retention of wireless 
telegraphy in the hands of a British company? 
—That argument has been put forward, and 
that might, I think, be an intelligible policy on 
three conditions. In the first place, that the 
Marconi system is and must remain far the best 
of all systems; in the second place, that that is 
the only British company deserving considera- 
tion ; and, in the third place, that it is possible 
to carry out such a policy. If these three con- 
ditions were fulfilled, I think the policy might 
be an intelligible one; but it is clear that not 
one of these conditions is or can be fulfilled. 
As regards the first, it is the case that the Mar- 
coni system took the lead, and for a time it was 
undoubtedly in advance of all others ; but other 
systems have overtaken it and, in some cases, 
actually passed it. So far as efficiency, range 
and reliability are concerned, there is very little 
now to choose between the different leading 
systems, while, as regards selectivity, the power 
of so adjusting the stations as to communi- 
cate with certain stations and not with 


others—I use that as a more general o 
than 
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than “syntonisation,” but syntonisation is one 
of the methods by which you carry out the 
selectivity—as regards selectivity and as 
regards the prevention of interference, it is 
quite possible that some of the other systems 
are now in advance of the Marconi system. 
Therefore, I think that the first conditjon—that 
the Marconi system is, and must remain, the best 
of all systems—is certainly not fulfilled. Before 
dealing with the second condition—the question 
of whether there are other British systems 
worthy of consideration—I go on to the third 
point, the question of the possibility of such a 
monopoly. In the present state of things it 
is clear that such a monopoly is an impossibility. 
From the list of stations put before the Com- 
mittee, and from the maps which they have 
before them, it will be seen that the number of 
commercial stations on other systems through- 
out the world is now considerably greater than 
the number of Marconi stations. Most other 
countries have refused to permit Marconi stations 
to be established on their coasts, not necessarily 
because of any national prejudice, but because 
they are not prepared to aceept the condition of 
non-intercommunication to which the Marconi 
Company have steadily adhered. With the excep- 
tionof Italy, Great Britain and Canada, no country 
in the world has any considerable number of 
Marconi stations, whereas there are numerous 
stations of other systems on the coasts of the 
United States, France, Spain, Holland, Germany, 
Roumania and other countries. With that 
number of stations on other systems it is, I 
think, inconceivable that the other countries of 
the world would ever come into a system which 
would force all their ships, and consequently all 
their shore stations, to use a single system 
different trom that which they employ. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


299. How many first-class systems are there ? 
—There may be some difference of opinion as to 
which systems come precisely within the 
category of “ first-class,” but certainly three or 


four. 


Chairman. 


300. That will be dealt with by other witnesses 
will it not ?—Yes. 

301. Can you tell the Committee the reason 
why in your juogniens nearly all the coast 
stations in Great Britain and Ireland are under 
the Marconi system ?—Well, perhaps I should 
say first that not all, but a considerable majority 
are on the Marconi system, There are a certain 
number of stations on other systems. The 
reason 1s this, that as yet the Government has 
not licensed stations on other systems in 
any number. A number of applications have 
been received, but pending the settlement of the 

rinciple on which wireless telegraphy would 
tage to be in future administered in this 
country (this being necessarily dependent to 
a considerable extent on the decision with 
revard to the international convention), it was 
undesirable to t additional licences except 
under strict limitations. Therefore no licences 
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have been granted except for experimental 
stations (licenees have been freely granted, as, 
indeed, they are required to be under the Act, 
for experimental purposes) and a few coast 
stations, either for special purposes or in special 
situations. I may mention je station of the 
Amalgamated Radiotelegraphic Company, at Cul- 
lercoats, at the mouth o da Tyne, and another 
at Hartland Point; à Lodge-Muirbead station, 
for communication with the Midland Company's 
boats, running from Heysham; and two Post 
Office stations on the De Forest system 
which have been put up at Hunstanton and 
Skegness. With those few exceptions and one 
or two others, it was considered undesirable, 
in the unsettled state of policy, pending a 
decision as to the Convention, to license other 
stations than those which were already in 
existence before the passing of the Wireless 
Telegraph Act, and which, under the Post 
Office—Marconi agreement the Post Office were 
under an agreement to licence. 


302. Some of the stations in the United 
Kingdom belong to Lloyds, do not they ?—Some 
of the stations belong to Lloyds and Lloyds are at 
present under agreement with the Company to 
use no other system than the Marconi system at 
Lloyds stations, and not to communicate at those 
stations with ships on other systems. So far 
from facilitating the establishment of British 
stations the effect of the policy of the Marconi 
Company, combined with those agreements, and 
in particular with the agreements with Lloyds, 
has been to restrict to à very serious degree the 
extension of British wireless stations. ln many 
eases in British possessions the only organisa- 
tion which has sufficient inducement to set 
up a wireless station is Lloyds (Lloyds 
having the inducement of obtaining maritime 
intelligence) and under the agreement Lloyds 
are bound to use Marconi apparatus, and 
not to intercommunicate. In many cases Lloyds 
might have been the most appropriate agency 
for establishing a station, but the impossibility 
of their accepting intercommunication under this 
agreement has prevented the permission for the 
erection of a station being exercised. There are 
& number of cases of that kind; perhaps I 
might mention a few: Perim, Ceylon, Jamaica, 
St. Helena, Sierra Leone, and Mauritius. In all 
those cases permission would have been given— 
or was actually given—to Lloyds to set up a 
station, but subject of course to the condition of 
intercommunication; and not being able to accept 
that condition, Lloyds were unable to act upon 
the permission. 


Mr. Lambert. 


303. Why did not they accept the condition ? 
—Because under their agreement with the 
Marconi Company they were bound not to 
accept it. 


Mr. Gwynn. 

304. Would you say also that the Marconi 
Cómpany are unconditional in their adherence 
to this principle of refusing intercommunication, 
that they make no alternative proposal ?— The 
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only case I know in which they have made an 
exception to it is that recently it has been 
announced that a station at Scheveningen in 
Holland, which is a station on the Telefunken 
system, would be able to communicate with ships 
fitted on the Marconi system. It is not quitc 
clear whether that is with all ships fitted on the 
Marconi system or only with some ships fitted 
on the Marconi system; but a notification has 
been officially given by the Dutch Administration 
through the International Bureau that this 
station would be open to communicate at any 
rate with certain Marconi ships. 


Chairman. 


305. You have already mentioned the other 
British wireless enterprises? Do you desire to 
say anything more about them ?—Yes, there are 
the Lodge-Muirhead system—a purely British 
invention in the hands of a British company ; 
the Amalgamated Radtotelegraph Company, 
which has acquired the De Forest and the 
Poulsen systems, which is also a British com- 

ny. Apart from any question of private. 
interests 1t is undesirable in the public interest 
to exclude or discourage these other British 
enterprises which are concerned in wireless 
telegraphy. | 

306. Are there stations belonging to both 
these companies established in this country ?— 
Yes, the Lodge-Muirhead Company has stations. 
The station at Heysham is a Lodge-Muirhead 
station. ‘They have other experimental stations 
in this country, end I believe they are 
just about to fit up the Ships belonging to the 
Great Western Railway Company which ply 
between Fishguard and Rosslare. They also, as 
I have mentioned, have several stations in 
British possessions abroad, the West Indies and 
British India. | 

307. Now assuming that this policy of the 
Marconi Company is mistaken, is it reasonable 
to require them to ane it ?— Yes, I think it 
is, because they undertook in 1904 voluntaril 
&nd in return for valuable consideration received, 
to accept the conditions of an international con- 
vention if required by the Government to do so. 
That undertaking is in Clause 10 of the Post 
Office-Marconi agreement to which I have 
already called the attention of the Committee. 
Under that clause the companies, as the Com- 
mittee wil remember, undertook, subject to 
certain conditions, to observe the provisions 
of a Convention based substantially on the 
original Berlin Protocol, if they were required 
by the Government to do so, and they also: 
undertook to relieve the Admiralty and Lloyds 
from their obligations not to intercommunicate. 
The conditions to which that undertaking was 
subject are in the first place a condition with 
regard to additional rates. That condition the 
Government can and naturally will carry out. 
The other condition was that the Company were 
not to be required to give any information as to 
the details of apparatus. As I have already 
pointed out the Convention. does not require any , 
ublication of details of apparatus. The in- 
formation which is required to be published is 
not in any way of a confidential character, and 
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certainly cannot be described as “details of 
apparatus,” There are also the words to which 
an Honourable Member called attention: “ with- 
out prejudice to their patent rights" I have 
already explained the view which the Govern- 
ment take of those words; perhaps I need not 
refer to them further now. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


308. I presume the Marconi Company do not 
take the same view as the Government as to the 
interpretation of those words?—No, they do 
not. 

309. Their position, I take it,is that they hold 
their monopoly in right of their agreement with 
the Government ?—No, I think that they say 
that they have not a monopoly and do not 
want one.. 7 


Mr. Adkins. 


310. The Companies say that, do they 7—The 
Companies say that. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


311. Well, omitting the word “monopoly,” I 
take it your view is, that under this agreement 
with the Post Office the Government is practically 
committed to use their apparatus, and their 
apparatus only ?—No, I think not. I do not 
think they could possibly find any such provision 
as that in the agreement. I do not think there 
is any clause in the agreement which could by 
any possibility be supposed to bear that meaning. 

312. Then they merely base their claim simply 
on the superior efficiency of their apparatus, do 
they ?—Well, I think their claim rests on this, 
that they say that the Government undertook to 
license certain stations, and that it is there- 
fore not competent to the Government to impose 
fresh conditions as a condition of licensing those 
stations. The answer to that is that in the first 
place the Government has undoubtedly power to 
impose conditions, and secondly that the com- 
panies expressly undertook by Clause 10 of this 
agreement to accept theConvention if required by 
theGovernment to doso. The Company appeal to 
certain words in that article as implying à con- 
dition which they say is not satisfied. The 
Government, on the other hand, hold that 
those words—the words “ without prejudice to 
their patent i "—do not create any con- 
dition as regards their acceptance of the Con- 
vention; and also I would say further that, even 
if they did, in the circumstances conternplated 
"prejudice to their patent rights" does not 
arise. 


Sir Gilbert Bao 


313. In “Wiring” telegraphy were there 
differing systems contending for superiority ?— 
Ido not think any contest of the same kind 
arose. There have been contests in the case of 
telephones. There were very severe contests 
between different systems, but those were fought 
out mainly on the question of patent rights—or 
entirely on the question of patent rights—and 
one company obtained a practical monopoly for 
a certain number of years in virtue of their 
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patent rights; but I do not think any 
contest of precisely the same kind arose, 
and I do not think from the nature 
of the case it could have arisen. There are 
many systems of “ wire" telegraphy, but there 
was no possibility of using the position of one 
system in a particular country for forcing a 
monopoly on other countries. The circumstances 
did not render a contest of this particular kind 


possible. 
Chairman. 


314. Do you found this opinion that you have 
just advanced on any legal decision ?—Any 
decision on the interpretation you mean ? 

315. Yes ?—No, it not formed the subject 
of any legal decision. 

316. Merely your own opinion, I gather ?—It 
is the advice the Government have received. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 
317. It is based.on legal opinion /—It is based 


on legal advice. I understand it is cortrary to 
recedent to state precisely by whom the 
Government has been advised in any particular 
matter. l 
318. You express the definite opinion of the 
Government ?— Yes. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


319. It is a question of advice? There has 
been no question raised such as to give rise to a 
decision in a Court of Law ?—No; no question 
has arisen in a Court of Law as to the interpre- 
tation of this article. 


Chairman. ` 


320. What would be the result in your opinion 
if this country decided not to ratify the 
Convention ?—If this country decided not to 
ratify the Convention the Convention would in 
any case come into force. There is no reason to 
think that any of the other countries which 
signed it will refrain from ratifying it, with the 
possible exception of Italy. Italy made certain 
reservations in an article in the Final Protocol. 
In that case British ships and British shore 
stations (whether Government stations or private 
stations) would have no protection whatever 
against interference by foreign ships or foreign 
stations. If Great Britain stands out of the 
Convention it certainly is not to be expected 
that foreign ships or stations would take any 
trouble to avoid interference with British stations. 
On the contrary it is to be vn ds that in many 
cases they would deliberately interfere because 
there can be no doubt that ifafter taking part 
in framing the Convention and modifying the 
Convention in a number of respects to suit 
British views—if, after that, Great Britain de- 
clined to ratify, it must necessarily be expected 
that there would be a good deal of irritation on 
the part of other countries, and I think it would 
find expression in intentional! interference with 
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British stations. In that case no remedy would 
be available, because there would be no agree- 
ment on the subject; and if we made diplomatic 
representations to other countries, tbe answer 
would obviously be that by refraining from rati- 
fying the Convention we had deprived ourselves 
of the obvious means of preventing such de-, 
liberate interference. | 


321. Would not there be any means of re- 
taliation ?—Well, it would be, of course, possible 
to retaliate; but the only result of that would 
be to increase the confusion; it would, in fact, 
be a sort of wireless war, and that is a result 
which would be far more prejudicial to Great 
Britain than to other countries. In the first 
place, owing to our geographical position ours 
are the shores with which the greater number 
of ships approaching European waters wish to 
communicate first; and also we have so prepon- 
derating & maritime interest in those waters. 
The general stoppage of communication which 
would be the result of & wireless war of that 
kind would for those reasons be more injurious to 
us than it would to other countries. [n any case, 
supposing that such measures of retgliation took 
do what would be the outcome? It is not. 
ikely that they would lead in the end to an 
arrangement for mutual forbearance ; and in any 
case it they did that, mutual forbearance could 
only find effective expression in an agreement ot 

recisely the kind the Committee now have 

efore them, and the natural termination of that . 
wireless war would be the conclusion of another 
wireless Convention. If the present provisions 
of the Convention are good—as I think they are 
—it hardly seems desirable to enter on a period 
of retaliation merely for the purpose of arriving 
at the same result. 


322. If not ratified by Great Britain, is it 
certain that the Convention would remain in its 
present form /—No, I think that is by no means 
certain. | ' 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


323. It means, does it not, that for the next 
five years the existing state of things must eon- 
tinue ?—No, not necessarily. By unanimity 
the Convention could be altered without a Con- 
ference. É 


Mr. Adkins. 


324. When you say “by unanimity " does that 
mean that it could be altered by those countries 
which still remain in ?—Yes. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


325. Without their meeting in Conference ?— 
Yes. g 


326. Where is tht provided for?— In 
Article 11 of the text finally adopted: «The 
provisions of the present Convention are com- 
pleted by Regulations which have the same 
validity and come into force at the same time as 
the Convention. The provisions of the present 
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Convention and of the Regulations relative there- 
to may be modified at any time by the high 
contracting parties by common consent," and 
then itis provided that Conferences will take 
place periodically; but by common consent 
modifications can be rand under that article 
between Conferences. 


Mr. Adkins. 


327. Supposing this treaty was not ratified by 
Great Britain modifications could then be made 
by the remaining countries ?— Yes, quite so. If 
Great Britain does not ratify, then Great Britain 
has nothing more to say in the matter, and the 
other countries can then, by common consent, 
modify the Convention. 


Chairman. 


328. By the unanimous decision of all the 
Powers which are parties to the Convention ‘— 
Yes; and I think it is not at all improbable that 
if Great Britain declined to adhere such 
modifications might take place. For instance, 
the boycotting clause might be reinserted and 
some of the modifications, which were inserted 
specially to meet the views of the Admiralty, 
might be excised. The provisions with regard 
to wave lengths might be modified. Those 
modifications would not only be detrimental to 
us in the meantime, but supposing that at 
.any future time we wished to rejoin the Conven- 
tion, as I think is very likely, it would evidently 
be much more difficult to put the Convention 
back into a form which would be suitable to us 
than it is to keep it in such a form. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


329. On the other hand, if it is ratified, as it 
stands, I understand no such alteration could be 
made in it without our consent ?—Quite so. 


Chairman. 


330. What would be the effect in the event o 
our standing out cf the Convention as regards 
the erection of stations on British territory and 
-elsewhere ?—I think the etfect would be this: If 
.Stations on British territory are allowed to refuse 
to communicate with other systems and are not 
subject to the rules of communication generally 
accepted by other countries, then evidently 
considerable difficulties would be placed in 
the way of foreign ships desiring to communi- 
cate with stations on British territory. 
The result of that would be that in order to 
obtain these facilities other countries would be 
forced to erect stations for themselves 
on their own territory; and there are 
very few cases in which there is not foreign 
territory sufficiently near to the British territory 
under consideration to enable that to be done. 
For instance, at the mouth of the Channel it is 
evident that stations of somewhat long range 
on French territory would command the whole 
of the entrance to the channel, which is now 
served by stations on British territory. If, on 
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Chairman—continued 


the other hand, Great Britain accepts the Con- 
vention, and by the means which it provides 
facilitates as far as possible communication 
between foreign ships and British stations, then 
theré will not be the same inducement to other 
countries to put the stations on their own 
territory ; traffic will come to stations on British 
territory and that will tend to increase the 
numberof stations on British territory throughout 
the world; whereas the effect of refusing to 
ratify and declining to facilitate communication 
would be, I think, directly the opposite. 
It would discourage the erection of stations on 
British territory, and it would encourage the 
erection of stations on foreign territory. It 
must be remembered that it is stations on 
British territory which are entirely under our 
control in time of war or emergency and that 
stations on foreign territory are in no Way 
whatever under our control in such cases. 


331. Now you have dealt with the various 
uestions bearing upon the public communica- 
tion; I think you have practically come to the 
conclusion of all your remarks on that head, 
have you not ?—Yes. 


332. Do you desire to say anything else as re- 
gards the Naval and eee aspect of the sub- 
ject ?—I have intentionally dealt with the matter 
mainly from the point of view of public 
communication, because that is the point of 
view which primarily concerns the Post Office ; 
but I should like to say this, that at every stage 
of the Government'sdealings with wireless tele- 

aphy, the Admiralty and the War Office have 
had a preponderant voice in the decisions taken, 
and that Naval interests have throughout been 
regarded by everyone concerned—by the Post 
Office and by other departments—as being of 
paramount importance. 


333. We shall have representatives before us 
from the War Office and the Adiniralty, there- 
fore you do not desire, I gather, to say anything 
in regird to that aspect ?—No. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


334. As the principal delegate at the Berlin 
Conference can you say how far you and your 
colleagues were unanimous on all the points 
that were raised, or whether you were unanimous 
or not?—There was absolute unanimity 
hetween the delegates on all points affecting 
naval interests, as on other points; and I may 
add this, that I do not think there is any con- 
flict in this matter between the interests 
of public communication and naval or 
military interests. The Government, as I 
pointed out just now, have complete control 
over stations on British territory in time of war 
or emergency ; it can close them or control their 
working or utilise then for its own purposes; 
anything therefore which encourages the erec- 
tion of stations on British territory is a direct 
advantage from the military and naval point of 
view. Anything that would take them away 
from foreign territory or diminish the eun 

or 
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for their erection there—as I think the 
Convention would—would be directly to the 
national advantage; and if the opposite 
course encouraged—as I think it would—the 
erection of stations on foreign territory, it would 
be distinctly and directly Tenn from the 
naval point of view, because it would increase 
the means of wireless communication which 
would be outside the control of the Government 
in times of emergency. 


[Coniinued. ! 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


335. I understood you to say that the naval 
interests were recognised as being predominant ; 
that being so, could you tell us on that point 
why the matter has been generally handled 
throughout by the Post Ofħce rather than by 
the Admiralty ?—Because, as regards its use 
for public correspondence (which is the matter 
primarily dealt with in the licences and the Con- 
vention), itis a matter which comes naturally 
under the administration of the Post Offce. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Adkins. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Mr. Gwynn. 


Mr. Lambert. 
Mr. Arthur Lee. 
Sir Edward Sassoon. 


Sir JOHN DICKSON-POYNDER IN THE CHAR. 


Mr. H. BABINGTON SMITH, C.B., CS.L, recalled; and further Examined. 


Mr. Lambert. 


336. When were you appointed Secretary to 
the Post Otfice—your present position ?— In 
October 1903. 

337. Have you seen the whole of the negotia- 
tions that have been going on with regard to 
wireless telegraphy ?—Yes, since that time, 
October 1908. 

338. Has there been any change of policy 
since the change of Governinent /—None. 

339. The a of the previous Government 
has been continued ?—Yes, the same policy has 
been continued. I mentioned in my evidence- 
in-chiet a decision which was taken in Februa 
1904 at a meeting at which the First Lord 
of the Amiralty, the Postmaster-General and 
the President of the Board. of Trade were 
present. That decision was recorded in words 
which I quoted; and that has remained, so 
far as I am aware, consistently the policy of the 
late Goverment and the policy of the present 

' Goverment ever since. The only alteration that 
has been made was that, on further consideration 
of the matter, when the instructions to the 

delegates were under consideration, some further 
stipulations and safeguards were added at the 
desire of the Admiralty. 

340. So that beth Governments have really 
-considered this question and have come to prac- 
tically the same conclusion that you have 
shadowed forth in your evidence ?—Y es. 

341. You have now 'an International Postal 
Convention ?— Yes. 

342. Also an International Telegraph Con- 
vention ?— Yes. 

343. I assume that your idea is that this Con- 
vention will follow upon something like 
analogous lines ?— Yes. 

344. Supposing, for instance, the Postal—or I 
will say the Telegraph—should be broken up 
by powers expressing their non-adherence to it, 
what would happen ?—The result, I think, would 
be general chaos and very serious inconvenience 
to the international telegraph service. In 
what precise way the results would affect this 
country it is impossible to say without knowing 
under what circumstances the dissolution of the 
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Union took place; but if the circumstances were 
such as to create telegraphic hostility to this 
country I think that the results might be very 
seriously inconvenient. 

345. And would thenon-adherenceof thiscoun- 
try to this Convention in your opinion lead to 
somewhat similar results to those that a disruption 
of the present ‘Telegraphic Convention would 
lead to ?—Yes, I think it would; and I think 
that the results in some respects would be even 
more inconvenient, because in the case of tho 
telegraph service—which has been going on for 
a long time—certain principles and methods are 
well established and might possibly continue even 
if the Union were dissolved; but in the case of 
the wireless service—which is only now coming 
into existence as an international service—no 
fixed principles are at present laid down; and, 
moreover, where there is a problem of special 
difficulty, which does not arise in ordinary tele- 
graphy—I mean the problem of interference— 
the results would be likely to be even more 
inconvenient and detrimental to national 
interests. 

346. Then you are simply following now in 
your evidence the precedent previously set, which 

as been fraught with great advantage to all 

countries concerned, ot the International Postal 
and Telegraph Conventions ?—Yes, that is so. 
So far as new conditions arise in connection 
with the new service, of course new methods 
have to be devised to meet them; but the 
principle is identical. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


347. I gather from the whole tenour of your 
evidence that you are very strongly in favour of 
ratification, and that you consider that the Con- 
vention would be ailvantaneous to British in- 
terests considering them by themselves ?—Y es. 

348. May I ask es that was your 
opinion before you went to the Conference ?—It 
was my opinion, provided that it was found 
possible to modify the Draft Convention in the 
manner in which we were instructed to modify it. 

349. Then 
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349. Then you were not in favour of the 
Draft Conventien in its original form ?—No, I 
think the Draft Convention in its original forin 
was open to very serious objections, and if it 
had rema:ned precisely in that form I should 
have said that it was probably undesirable to 
vote for it. 

350. In that case you would not have been 
prepared to ratify it /—Well, in that case I 
think we should not have signed the Conven- 
tion, so that the question of ratification would 
not have arisen. . 

351. And in your opinion all the objection- 
able points were removed in the course of the 
Conference, that is to say, from our point of 
view ?— Yes. 

352. I understand that we cannot have the 
general instructions to the Delegates, com- 
municated publicly at any rate. Can you say 
whether the general gist of them was that. you 
should support the Convention if possible—that 
vou should give your general support to the 
principle of the Convention /—I think I ain at 
liberty to say that the general gist was that we 
were to support it if possible, as in fact is shown 
by the manner in. which we carried. out the in- 
structions. Our instructions were to accept the 
Convention provided: it was modified in the 
manner specified. 

353. I presume it would be your opinion that. 
noother power had anything like equal interests 
at stake ?—No, I think not. I think the British 
interests, including the whole of the British 
Empire, were the most important interests at 
stake. 

354. Therefore that no other power had any- 
thing like the same need for an efticient system 
of wireless telegraphy for war purposes ?—No 
doubt that is a matter which 1s more important 
to Great Britain than to any other power, on 
account of her naval preponderance. 

355. I presume also that you would agree 
that no other power at the present time is 
equally well equipped in the matter of wireless 
ielegraphiy E the naval or the commercial 
point of view, which does the honourable 
member mean? 

356. Well, primarily from the naval point of 
view ?—That is a point on which perhaps the 
Admiralty witnesses are in a better position to 

speak than I am; if I may, I will i ec it to 
ions to answer the question. 

357. At any rate [ may take it that it is vour 
opinion that the British Empire has unique 
veographical advantages as regards the establish- 
ment of a complete system ?—Yes; the British 
Empire certainly has unique geographical advan- 
tages as regards radiotelegraphy. 

358. Would it not then be the inevitable 
result of ratification that the British Empire 
would necessarily in a sense surrender a large 
portion of the unique position of advantage 
which it now possesses as a result of its being 
first in the field and its geographical position ?— 
No, I think precisely the opposite. l think if 
we were to refuse to ratify, with the intention of 
adhering to the policy of non-intercommunica- 
tion, the result would be to saerifice the advan- 
tages which the British Empire derives from its 
geographical position. 
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359. Could you explain that without going 
into too much detail ?—The reason for that 
opinion is this: If the stations which we put on 
British territory were not freely open to com- 
munication with the ships of the world, there 
would be not only an inducement, but, I 
think I may say, a necessity for other countries 
to erect stations which would be open to com- 
munication with their ships. — Supposin 
that at all the | strategical nones a 
are also at the same time important points on 
the main lines. of maritime communication, 
such as Malta, Aden, Singapore, and so forth— 
the British stations were non-intercommuni- 
cating stations, there weuld be a strong 
inducement to other countries to erect some- 
where in the neighbourhood stations which 
would be intereomumunieating stations. In 
each of those cases sites are available on territor 
which is not British territory, in a position which 
would command very much the same section of 
the maritime routes as those points command, 
The same consideration would apply in the 
British Channel, a part of the world which from 
many points of view Is most Important as regards 
radiotelegraphy. If there are stations on the 
British coast open to inter-comminication with - 
ships equipped on any system, if, in fact, we 
facilitate as much as possible communication 
with the British shores, we shall get the advan- 
tave of our geographical position— we shall get 
the traffic; and there «il be no inducement, 
from the point of view of tratlie, to the countries 
which own the coasts on the other side of the 
Channel to set up a complete system of stations for 
serving ships. If, on the other hand, we closed 
our coasts to communication except on a single 
system, the inevitable result would be that a 
complete system of stations would be set up 
on the other coasts. We should have no 
protection against interference by those stations ; 
they would communicate with ships throughout 
the whole of the Channel, and 1n close 
proximity to British stations. Thus they would 
not only take the tratic from us but would 
also block the service to the British stations, In 
these ways I think the eflect of refusing to join 
the Convention would be to sacrifice the natural 
advantages which arise from our geographical 
position. 

360. Would non-adherence necessarily involve 
our refusing to l:ter-comimnunicate as long as 
we thought it desirable to do so 1—No, I 
do not think it would; but the only 
rational ground for refusing to ratify would be 
if we desired to refuse to inter-comimunicate. If 
we do not desire to refuse to intercommunicate, 
| do not see what objection there is to ratifying 
the Convention. 

361. The Convention makes communication 
compulsory, does it not ?—-Not in all cases. 

362. Not in the case of Government stations ? 
—No; it gives the power of exempting stations. 

363. Then we will come now to that question 
of exempting stations. During the progress of 
your main evidence, I asked you a question 
with regard to stations like Gibraltar, Malta, 
Hong Kong, and so forth, and I think you stated 
that those being Colonies they wonld not 
have to adhere unless they wished to. Then it 
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was brought out further in evidence that they 
would be acting under the instructions. naturally, 
of the Home Government, they being. Crown 
Colonies, and therefore in effect. they would 
have to adhere. If thev did not adhere it 
would be necessary for the Home Government 
to erect stations which would serve the same 
region. That would bea physical impossibility 
in the case of points like Malta, Gibraltar, and 
Hong Kong; therefore jn. ettect the result. of 
this would be that. the Government. would have 
to adhere on behalf of the Colonies to the Con- 


vention. Is that not so/—No, I think not. 
The Government might decide that there 


was no objection to having an intercon- 
niunieatimg station at Gibraltar; in that case 
there would be no reason why we should 
not adhere on behalf of Gibraltar. TË, on the 
other hand, for any reason it was decided that it 
was undesirable to have an inter-communicating 
station at Gibraltar. then we should not adhere 
and should not put up an inter-communicating 
station there, and no separate station would have 
to be provided. But I. should like to point out 
that ilie effect of our putting up a non-inter- 
communicating station at Gibraltar would pretty 
certainly be that an inter-communicating station 
would be put up at. Tangier or on the Spanish 
coast. 

364. Then in your opinion it does mean that 
stations like Malta, hale and Hong Kong 
would have to adhere and would have to become 
inter-cominunicating stations (—L speak with 
all reserve as to what the views of the 
Admiralty may be, bnt it appears to me that it 
would be advisable to make them intercon, - 
nicating stations, not. for any reason connected 
with the Convention, but in order to. remove 
any inducement to other countries to erect 
interconmnicating stations iu. the neighbour- 
hood of those pomts. That seeiis to me to be 
a consideration which is entirely Independent. of 
the Convention. 

365. Then with regard to the question of 
voting power, I understand that the proposition 
that there should be à maximum of six votes 
to any one country and its dependencies and 
colonies was made by the British delegates at 
the Conference ?—N o ; the British proposal was 
that the maximum should be seven. 

366. But it was modified. was it not, by the 
British delegates to six /—No: I think the 
limitation to six was made as a matterof fact on 
the motion of Hungary. We put that to the 
vote, and it was carried against us. We 
should have preferred seven, but the Conference 
carried a vote in favour of six, and as it was not 

point ot vital importance or of principle we 

ecepted that. 

367. The net result must be, | presume, that 
two at least of the great dependencies or colonies 
must be without a vote—the self-governing 
colonies and India ?—No, I think not, if the 
south African colonies are grouped as they are 
in the Postal Convention. _ 

368. There would be one at any rate, India, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
(if vou count Natal and Cape Colony as one), 
and Newfoundland /—Yes. That number would 
not have allowed a vote for Newfoundland, 
supposing Newfoundland adhered to the Con- 
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vention: but. Newfoundland has no vote under 
the Postal Convention, and I am not aware 
that Newfoundland has raised any objection 
to belonging to the Postal Union on that 
account. 

369. That would be hardly a parallel case I 
assume, would it, because Newfoundland must 
be of much greater importance from a wireless 
telegraph point of view than from a postal point 
of view ?—Yes, I think that is the case; but at 
the same time if Newfoundland was in any way 
dissatisfied with the position there is no obliga- 
tion on Newfoundland to join the Union, 

370. According to your statement the inevit- 
able result would be that you would be boycotted, 
and that you would be practically forced to join ? 
—No,l think not. As the Convention has been 
modified, we could secure for Newfoundland a 
great many of the advantages of the Convention, 
even though she did not join it. Under the 
original formi ot the draft Convention that would 
not have been the case, but under the present 
form that is the case. 

371. May I ask why the precedent of the 
International. Telegraph Union Representation 
—which would seem at first sight to be more 
applicable to the Wireless Telegraph. Convention 
— was not pressed for by the British delegates ? 
—] think that there is this objection to the 
system of the Telegraph Union — that. there 
is no control whatever over the action of 
any country which mav claim votes on 
behalf of completely unimportant Colonies. 
Under that system the question of claiming 
votes is left entirely to the wishes, or conscience, 
of each country; and supposing any country was 
disposed to use the power in an unreasonable 
mauner there is no protection against that. 
In spite of that objection, the system of the 
Telegraph Convention, with the liberty that it 
gives, Was the one which we preferred, and which 
we tried. to persuade the Conference to accept ; 
but we recognised at the same time that there 
are these serious objections to it—objections 
which do not apply to the system of the Postal 
Union, im which the Conference as a whole 
decides what votes should be accorded, and 
naturally takes into account the relative impor- 
tance and autonomy of the Colony on whose 
behalf they are claimed. As that system has 
worked satisfactorily and favourably to British 
interests in the case of the Postal Union we did 
not raise any serious objection to it. 

372. You say that under the Telegraph Union 
system one country wishing to be. troublesome 
could practically block the action of the others, 
but surely does not that exist in the present 
Convention under Article LL, which you called 
in your principal evidence, 1 think, “the right 
of voting.” The words “by common consent ^ 
would seem to be very vague and obscure in 
their meaning. | understand from you that 
they really mean that no modification can be 
made in the Convention at a subsequent Con- 
ference unless the powers represented are 
unanimous; therefore, a power like Monaco, we 
will say, would in effect have the power to pre- 
vent the adoption of a modification of the Con- 
vention Ih all the other powers were in favour 
of ?—In strict theory that is so: in practice it is 
not, as has been shown by the working of the 
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Telegraph Convention. Supposing that case did 
arise, supposing that in spite of the relative im- 
portance of Monaco and the other powers, Monaco 
sisted on exercising a veto. in virtue of this 
Article, the obvious resource would be that the 
other Powers would conclude a new Convention 
leaving out Monaco. There would be no difficulty 
about that. . 

313. I put an extreme case to vou, but a more 
important country, like Hungary, say, which has 
a vote, and has no LU and therefore no 
direct interest, do you think it would be prac- 
ticable for the powers to exclude her in forming 
a new Convention in every case ?—That would 
alwavs be possible as a last resource. 

314. Mav I ask, if that is the case, if one power 
theoretically has the right of veto, what Is the 
xrtienlar object we gain by having six votes ?— 
| said, I ink, in my evidence-in-chief that it is 
necessary not to exaggerate the importance of 
the question of votes; but at the same time, in 
matters which are not of primary or vital im- 
portance, the custom both of the Telegraph and 

the Postal Conferences is for the decision of the 
majority to beaccepted. The minority, whatever 
their views, accept, in such cases, the opinion 
of the majority; and therefore in deciding 
ordinary current questions which are not vital 
the vote has a certain value; but, as I say, I do 
not consider it à question of primary or vital 
Importance, | 

375. I understand that no point can be carried, 
however small, at the Convention unless the 
powers that are opposed to it waive their right 
to vote against it ?—' That is so; or rather I would 
say that having voted against it they waive their 
right to insist upon their position. 

376. Yes: they challenge a division first 7— 
Yes, they would challenge a division: but the 
division having been carried. against them, they 
aceept the verdict of the majority. 

311. But the veto still remains in their hands 
if they choose to upset the system by voting 
against it /-—Yes, that is so. 

378. And m that event vou still think that 
our having the six votes is an adv ntage ?—1 
think it is an advantage, although, as I say, 
it is very easy to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the vote. Also there is this advantage, 
that it enables the colonies which have votes to 
have separate representation at the Conferences, 
and to give full effect to their own views on any 
question which arises, in the discussion as well as 
in the voting. 
votes, perhaps I might point out. that if Egypt 
adheres to the Convention Egypt would also 
have a vote, and it is possible that Great. Britain 
might have some influence on the manner in 
which Egypt voted. 

379. Was Egypt represented at the Confer- 
ence ? Egypt was represented. At the suggestion 
of Great Britain, Egypt was invited to the 1906 
Conference, and was represented ; but Egypt did 
not sign the Convention because the Egyptian 
delegate was instructed to reserve the matter 
for consideration of the Government before sign- 
ing. It is open to them to adhere at any 
moment 

380. You have pointed out what would be the 
result if we refused to adhere; you suggest that 
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we would probably, in the first place, [ will not 
Sav be boveotted, lint we would be interfered 
with to such an extent that it would lead toa 
“wireless” war, or that there would probably 
be a cessation of wireless communication in our 
region ^—Yes: at any rate a very serious inter- 
ruption of wireless communication on our coasts. 

381. Then in your view that fact alone, I 
presume, would practically force us to accept 
the Convention even though we might think it 


objectionable on other grounds? —No. There 
might be a Convention so objectionable 


that we should prefer the state of confusion 
which would arise rather than adhere to it, in 
the hope that we should obtain a Convention 


which would be more agreeable to our 
views: but when we have a Convention 


which is generally agreeable to our views, the 
confusion which would ensue if it were not 
accepted would undoubtedly be a strong reason 
for accepting it. 

382. Now there is an important question I 
want to ask vou; | do not know whether you 
are in a position to answer it. ] do not know 
who else | could put it to, therefore [ will 
address it to. you as the chief British delegate. 
You said in answer to a question which was put 
to you by Mr. Lambert, that the present and the 
late Government were agreed. in principle with 
regard to this matter, and J presume you would 
also admit that there are many Departments of 
State which are concerned in it /—Yes, 

383. Primarily the Admiralty, L suppose, the 
War Office, the Board of Trade, the Colonial 
Ottice, and the Post Ottice are concerned more in 
the administrative point of view than from a 
national or strategic point of view /—Of course 
the primary concern of the Fost. Oftice is with the 
use of wireless telegraphy as a means of com- 
munication; but L certainly should not admit 
that the Post Office is not interested in its 
national and strategic aspects. 

384. Not primarily, though of course they 
would not be inditterent to those aspects ?— The 
direct concern of the Post Office as an adininis- 
trative Department is naturally with the 
administrative aspects; but in all cases which 
come before us | me) we regard them, not as if 
the Government was a matter of water-tight 
compartments, but as thinking that each 
Department is bound to consider the national 
interests, especially national interests of a 
paramount EE such as those which con- 
cern the Navy. 

385. Could yousay whether it is or is not. the 
usual practice, when several Departments are 
concerned in a matter of this kind and great 
national stratceical questions are at issue, for 
the matter to be considered by the Impcrial 
Defence. Committee as a co-ordinate authorit 
with a view to getting a definite. decision ?— 
believe, so far as I am aware, it is a matter 
which is in the hands of the Prime Minister to 
decide what questions shall be referred to the 
Committee of Defence: therefore L should not 
consider it my duty to express any opinion upon 
what sort of questions properly come before that 
Comnnittee. 

386. Could vou say of your own knowledge 
whether this matter has been referred to the 

E 2 Cominittee 
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Committee of Imperial Defence and a decision 
arrived at by them ?—I can only say that no 
such decision has been communicated to the 
Post Ottice: otherwise I have no knowledge of 
the matter. 

387, Or to 
delegates, 

388. There are one or two other questions | 
wish to ask with regard to the Mareoni aspect 
of the case: L presume that the Post Otice 
considered that if the Convention ìs ratified it 
will relieve them from dependence to their 

resent extent upon the Marconi Company :—1 
do not think the Post Office at present at all 
depends upon the Marconi Company. 

389, Well, to the extent of their agreement. 
with the company ?—The agreement. with the 
company does not in any way place the Post 
Otfice m dependence upon the company. 

390. It places upon the Post Office certain 
obligations which l understand would be 
removed, in part at any rate, if the Convention 
were ratified /—No, the obligations of the Post 
Ottice would not be in any way modified by the 
ratification of the Convention. The obligations 
of the Post Office under the agreement are sub- 
stantially to afford certain facilities for the 
collection and distribution of telegraphic tratlie, 
and to license certain stations. Those obligations 
subsist Whether the Convention is ratified or not. 
The ratification of the Convention would relieve 
the Admiralty and Lloyds from certain obligations 
which they are under to the Marconi Company 
as regards interchange with other systems: and 
it would bar the Marconi Company from any 
claim for compensation on the ground that 
they were required to accept the provisions 
of the International Convention; but it 
would not affect in any way the obligations 
of the Post Office as regards facilities for 
telegraphic traffic or for the licensing of 
stations. 

391. The Convention then would be more ofa 
relief to Lloyds and to the Admiralty than to the 
Post Ottice ?—So far as relief from any obligation 
to inter-communicate is concerned, that is the 
case. The Post Ofhce is under no obligation 
whatever not to communicate with other sys- 
tems at any stations they may usc. 

392. In your opinion the result of ratification 
then would not be to involve the Post Office or 
the Government we will say, in the necessity of 
granting compensation to the Marconi Company 
for any violation of existing agreements ?— No, 
One of the objects of the agreement was to bar 
any such claim to compensation. 

393. Of course that point is of nuportance 
froin the control point of view /—Yes. 

394. What I really wish to know is this: 
Suppose we decide to ratify, is there any possi- 
bility that an extra charge will be thrown 
upon the Exchequer in the way of paying com- 
pensation to the Mareont Company /—The only 
extra charge that would be thrown upon the 
Exchequer is the charge which arises from the 
first condition attached to Article 10 of the 
Agreement, which is that for a certain limited 
period the Marconi Company would be entitled 
to an additional payment in respect of messages 


the delegates ^ —— Or to the 
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exchanged with other systems. We tried at the 
Conference to obtain the Insertion in the Con- 
vention of the provision that that extra charge 
should be Disable by the person who sends the 
telegram. We were unable to persuade the Con- 
ference to accept that, and therefore this extra 
charge would be payable by the Government, 
but the amount of that eharee would not beany- 
thing large. ‘The concession is limited in time— 
I think it would last. three years after the C'on- 
vention comes mto force-—and the charve, on the 
noa level of tratfie, even supposing that à very 
arge part of it were exchanged with ships of 
other svstems, would not amount to more than 
£2,000 or £3,000, or something of that sort. 

395. So that there is no serious question so far 
as compensation is concerned /—There is no 
serious question. Of course, it is quite possible 
that the Marconi Company might raise points— 
in fact, they have announced their intention to 
do so—with regard to the interpretation of the 
agreement, aud might make claims for com- 
ensation ; but no such claims could be estab- 
lished. 

396. I take it that your opinion is fortified by 
advice, I do not say what advice ?— Certainly. 


Chairman. 


397. Have vou fixed the charge ? —The charge 
Is not to exceed a second rate, that 1s to say, the 
additional charge is not to exceed the amount of 
the original charge. 

398. But it mav be as much as the original 
charge, may it /—It. may be as much as the 
original charge belonging to the shore station: 
but it only applies to shore stations in the 
United Kingdom. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


399. Could you explain what objection there 
was to our following the precedent of Italy in 
Article VI. of the Protocol, in which thev re- 
served their adhesion until such time as thev had 
made certain arrangements with the Marcom 
Company? What should we have lost by follow- 
Ing that precedent ?—There was no need for us 
to follow that precedent, because we had already 
made the necessary arrangements with the. Mar- 
coni Company in the Agreement of 1904. 

400. Beforehand ?— Yes. 

401. So that our position and the position of 
Italy are not in any way parallel in that respect ? 
—The positions are not in any way parallel. The 
agreement with the Italian. Government (I. be- 
lieve it was, as regards some important points, 
with Mr. Marconi personally, not with the acon 
Companies) required them not to intercommuni- 
eate with other systems; they are also not to 
establish stationis on any other system. It was 
therefore necessary for. Italy either to wait until 
this agreement was terminated or else to obtain 
the consent of the other party to a moditication 
of this agreement before she could possibly 
adhere. Great Britain is in no way in the same 
position in that respect. 

402 | 
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402. I would like to ask you whether you 
expressed any view at the Berlin. Conference as 
to the effect of compulsory Intercommuunication 
between ships and our coast service ‘/—Yes, | 
expressed opinions on the subject which the 
honourable Member will find at p. 57 and follow- 
ing pages of the translation of the Proceedings. 

403. Would you briefly state to the Committee 
what the general ettects of those views were. 
Did you consider that that would lead to any 
disturbance being caused to our service /—The 
general cftect of the observations 1 made 
was to bring forward the various reasons for 
which the British delegation considered that it 
was necessary for our country to have the 

wer of exempting particular stations from 
the obligation to imter-communicate. Those 
reasons were of several kinds. In the tirst place, 
that a system might be invented which could 
not intercommunicate ; in the second place, that 
it might be desirable to have greater liberty as 
regards non-intercommunication in order to 
reserve a possible field for experiments ; and in 
the third place, that general interconinunication 
had not yet been tried in practice, and that 
therefore there was at any rate some risk of 
confusion; that the risk was greatest at the 
points where the traffic was most dense, and that 
therefore it was desirable to retain the power, 
supposing such confusion should be produced, 
to reserve certain stations which could carry on 
their work independently of the intercommuni- 
cating stations. 

404. So that your opinion was that the com- 
pulsory obligation to intercommunicate might 
conceivably lead to some sort of disorganisation 
being caused to our service ?— My opinion was 
that it might conceivably lead to some confusion 
at certain points, and that therefore it was desir- 
able to reserve a power of having stations which 
would not intercommunicate. 

405. Then would you regard this conceivable 
disturbance—even to the exempted stations — 
from the pomt of view of the present con- 
ditions of our knowledge cf the science as 
counterbalanced by advantages ?—Y es, certainly 
I should. If the stations were exempted, the 
case would not arise, because this obligation of 
intercommunication would not apply to those 
stations. | may say that, although I considered 
and stated then, that there is a conceivable risk 
of this kind, I do not consider that it is a very 
serious risk, provided the imtercommunicating 
service is carried. on under proper and suitable 
regulations. : 

406. So you consider that the principle of 
regulating our wireless service by means of this 
Convention is a sound principle ?— Yes, I think 
it is. 

408. In spite of the fact that some clement of 
disturbance is likely to be introduced. into the 
conduct of our coast service vou still think so? 
— Yes; because the Convention in its present 
form provides the means of preventing that dis- 
turbance, supposing you find that it arises. 

408. Let me take an analogy. Suppose our 
wireless system of telegraphs were connected 
with instruments worked by separate organisa- 
tions, would you consider that Nu would be as 
good a service as if the system was worked, as 
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it is now, by one central body ?-—Perhaps I 
might point ont that in the international 
service that is exactly the case: the instruments 
at each end are worked by the two adminis- 
trations. 

409. The organisation of each country is 
worked by one central body. You do not have 
two kinds of instruments attached to the radio- 
telegraph provided by each country. You sent 
à telegram, say, from here to Russia; it would 
obviously have to be carried by some other 
organisation after it left our shores; but my 
point is whether you would consider itas good a 
service if vou had different kinds of instru- 
ments worked by different services—as our pre- 
sent service is how—under one general organisa- 
tion, or one sole kind of instrument ?—As a 
matter of fact there are cases in which the in- 
struments at the two ends of the wire are 
ditterent. 

410. In the United Kingdom ?—Yes. 

411. Would you mention a case?—I may 
mention the case in which type-printing receivers 
are used for messages s2nt by the Wheatstone 
instrument. The mstruments there are not 
identical, but they are adapted to work with each 
other; and so long as the ditterent instruments 
at each end are adapted to work with each other, 
| see no reason why a service in order to be 
efticient should necessarily have the same instru- 
ment at each end. If the instruments are 
not adapted to work with each other you will 
undoubtedly have an ineflicient service. 


412. From the point of view of imperial 
defence do you consider that all the services and 
instruments which wouldbeadmitted to intercom- 
municate withoureoasts would becapableofadopt- 
ing the prescribed standard wave length to which 
the regulation forces us ?—The regulation’ does 
not require a single specitied wave length, There 
are two wave lengths, either of which may be 
used by stations for the general public service; 
and any other wave length under 600 metres 
inay be used by stations which are open to the 

ublie service, but which are not open to the 
general public service. Any of those wave lengths 
can undoubtedly be used by any of the systems 
that are generally in use at present. 


413. How would the transmitting service 
notify the duration of its wave length ?—Each 
station gives notice through the International 
Bureau, and the wave length used by each 
station is published in the general list of 
stations. here is a station, we will say, at 
The Lizard, and The Lizard would appear in 
the list of international stations, and opposite to 
it would be the wave length used at Tho Lizard. 
Any ship wishing to communicate with The 
Lizard would know that it had to use that wave 
length. | 

414. If a service desired to change its wave 
length would it have to get permission to do 
it from Berne?—No: a station. licensed by 
the British Government would have to 
obtain the assent of the licensing authority for 
any change of wave length. Such change of 
wave length would naturally be notified to 
Berne and included as a correction, and circulated 
as a correction in the international list ; but on 

permission 
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permission from Berne would be necessary for the 
purpose. 

415. What period of time would clapse between 
our licence being given here and the notification 
of it to the Berne Covention—the International 
Bureau ?— The notitication would no doubt be 
given simultaneously with the authorisation 
of the new wave length. 

416. And that, ipso ficto, would un of 


the new ‘ware length being adopted /— 
That would at once be communicated 


to the other powers I think that under 
the Regulations attached to the Telegraph Con- 
vention, which are applied, so far as they are 
applicable, to wireless telegraphy, an interval of 
15 days has to be allowed to elapsein order that 
the notification may reach the parties concerned. 
May I make a correction? The provision [ was 
thinking of applies tomodifications of *rate"—the 
15 days’ interval. Any corrections that are 
made in the International list of stations are 
circulated every two months, and come into 
force at once; so that any change in the par- 
ticulars published. with regard. to any station 
would be notified in the next *two-monthivy " 
circulation, and would come into force at once. 

417. You do not wish to make any alteration 
in your evidence with regard to the time 
required for altering the wave length, do you (— 
I wish to make this correction, that the in- 
terval of 15 days is not applicable to this case. 
It has application only to the alterations. of 
rate. 

418. Before it comes into force ?—Yes. 

419. I understood vou to say that unanimity 
is necessary im order to enable any of the 
adhering countries to make any alterations or im- 
provements ?—In strict theory —yes; in practice 
—following the preeedents of the proceedings 
at telegraph conferences in matters which are 
not regarded as of vital importance—the 
minority would as a rule accept the p of 
the majority, and it would be in the « Iscretion 
of each Power to determine whether it would do 
SO or not. 

420. So that if any comparatively unimportant 
nation ehose to stop any improvement being 
effected, what aul be the position of this 
country under the Convention /—The position 
would be, in the first place, that an unimportant 
country finds it as a matter of practice very 
dificult at an International Conference to insist 
on an objection which is not shared. by any im- 

ortant countries; and supposing that. any un- 
important country was for any reason to try and 
insist upon its strict. legal rights, the other 
countries would evidently have the resource of 
concluding a new Convention, from which the 
objecting country would be omitted. 

421. Were any views expressed at the Con- 
ference as to any possible confusion and inter- 
ference and possible interception of messages 
arising from enforced communication between 
ships at sea 7—~Between one ship and another ? 

492. Between one ship and another ?—Opin- 
ions on that point were expressed by the delegate 
for Montenczre, who, I may mention, is also the 
managing director of the Marconi Companies, 
Those remarks will be found at p. 82 and follow- 


ing pages. 
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423. Was nothing said by the British Delega- 
tion in regard to any possible confusion /—The 
British Delegation objected to the proposal to 
render intereommunication between ships at sea 
obligatory. The views of the British Delegation 
on that point will be found in the observations 
made by Captain Bethell at page 85 of the trans- 
lation, Captain Bethell based his objections 
lad) on the ground that this question had not 

een discussed at the preliminary Conference 

and had not been included in the draft Conven- 
tion, and that therefore to raise it now would be 
to introduce a fresh discussion, for which the 
British Delegation was not prepared; and he 
pointed out that at the present moment it is not 
compulsory for a vessel to receive a signal sent 
from anothership or to reply to it, and that it 
was undesirable to impose on shipowners and 
captains a seriousand heavy responsibility which 
did not apply in the case of ordinary signals. He 
also thought there would be difficulties as regards 
keeping a continual watch on the instruments, 
and difficulties as regards accounting, and that to 
impose this obligation might create a serious 
obstacle to the use of radiotelegraphy on board 
ships. Those are the objections that were stated. 
The particular question of confusion was not one 
of the points which were mentioned. 

424. The British Delegation spoke and voted 
against 1t, | understand /— Yes, and also insisted 
that aif this obligation. was accepted by any 
countries it should not form part of the Conven- 
tion itself, but that it should form a separate 
avreement—a separate undertaking—to be 
signed only by those countries. which wished to 
enter into the obligation. That view was 
accepted, and the clause is included , as an 
* Additional Undertaking.” 

425. Did the British Delegates make any re- 
servation as regards possible prejudice to patent 
rights m this country /-—Yes, the British Dele- 
gation made a proposal on that point—not as 
regards patent rights in. this country specially, 
but as regards patent rights generally, l 

126. If vou tell us the effect of that, that will 
be enough and save time ?— The effect ot it was 
a proposal that if in any country it was shown 
that prejudice was caused to patent rights of any 
kind by the obligations of the Convention, such 
steps as were deemed necessary by the Govern- 
ment of that country, should be taken to pre- 
vent the occurrence of such injurv. The reason 
which were given for that proposal were in these 
words: “Certain private companies which work 
their own patented inventions are of opinion 
that im accepting communication with other 
systems Which they believe to be infringements 
of their patents, they would forfeit their rights 
secing that they would to some extent admit the 
legality of the other systems by the fact of eom- 
municating with apparatus of different systems. 
If it be*true that the interests of inventors may 
he injured in this manner it is desirable to pro- 
vide a remedy.” That proposal was discussed ; 
several delegates of other countries expressed the 
opinion that no such injury would arise, and 
that in any case it was not necessary to provide 
for the case by international agreement, and the 
Conference declined to accept the clause in tkose 
ternis. 


427. It 
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427. [t was rejected bv a very large majority, 
was It ?— Yes, it was put to the vote and rejected 
by 23 votes against 5. 


Mr. Adkins. 


428. On what page 1s that to be found ?— The 
proposal is at page 62 of the trauslation of 
the Proces-Verbaux, and the vote at page (4. 


Sir Edward Sussoon. 


429. Now I would like to ask you what steps 
the Post Oftice would take here to safezuard any 
rights belonging to private companies which it 
might consider prejudiced ?— Perhaps I ought to 
guard myself in the first place by saying that | 
am not of opinion that any such prejudice would 
arise. If such prejudice arose there would be 
two methods in which a remedy might be pro- 
vided—either by legislation, laying down that 
the fact of inter-communication should not 
prejudice any remedy that the patentees might 
otherwise have, or by compensation. 

430. Exactly. Now did the delegates propose 
any extra rate being charged for messages 
transmitted from ships employing a different 
apparatus to that opio at the coast station. 
To save time I think I can help you by saying 
that it was rejected ?— The proposal was rejected. 
I was looking for it in order to be accurate as to 
the exact terms, but I think I can speak from 
memory with sufficient accuracy. The proposal 
was to the effect that any country should be at 
liberty to authorise its shore stations to charge an 
additional rate, the additional rate not exceeding 
the ordinary rate, in eases where a shore station 
communicated with a ship of another system. 
That proposal was intended to enable the 
British Government in carrying out the obliga- 
tion imposed by the first. condition attached to 
Article 10 of the Post. Oftice-Marconi Agreement 
to place the additional charge on the sender 
of the telegram. There was strong opposition 
to that proposal, and it was not accepted by the 
Conference. The British delegation did not 
insist upon it as a sine quá non, because it is 
open to the Government to satisfy that condition 
by paving the additional rate themselves; and, 
as the amount will not in any case be very large, 
it was really a question of convenience rather 
than a question of serious principle. 

431. So that under the operation of Article 
10 of the Post Office Agreement anv extra 
charge of that description will be thrown upon 
the taxpayer of this country ‘—Yes. 

432. You do not contemplate that it will be 
very large ^ —No; because the period is strictly 
limited ; it would only, of course, apply in the 
case of stations which are not exempted from 
interconinunication, and it would only apply in 
that instance in the case of such traffic as was 
exchanged with ships of other systems. On 
the best estimate we can make, the amount 
would be very moderate, and not such as to 
cause any serious charge on the Exchequer. 

333. I suppose this country had no right to 
get any special proposal of this description 
passed by threatening to retire from the Con- 
vention ?—Undoubtedly if the Goverement had 
regarded any of these proposals as a vital 
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Inatter it would have been perfectly open to 
them to decline to join the Convention unless 
their proposals were accepted. That was in fact 
their position as regards the nght to exempt 
stations. We stated clearly from the begiuning 
of the proceedings that the power of exeniption 
was a sine qui non for our adherence to the 
Convention. 

434. Then how do you aecount for the fact 
that important countries, like the United States 
for example, should have declined to avail 
themselves of the principle of exemption ?—The 
countries which d Deed to avail themselves 
of the principle of exemption were the countries 
who held so strongly the opinion that inter- 
communication was the right system, that they 
did not wish to appear to whittle it down, even 
bv leaving it open to avail themselves of the 
power to exempt stations, The fact that they 
did not wish to reserve this power is an indica- 
tion of the extremely strong opinion that was 
held by most. countries of the civilised world on 
the subject. 

435. And, as 1 understand, your present 
opinion is that Great Britain, with all her vast 
interests bevond the seas, would be able to exer- 
cise an Influence apart from her voting clement 
on the Convention /—I think that. past. experi- 
ence shows that in all International Conferences 
Great Britain, as to her opinion and views, has 
the weight which attaches to her international 
positio n. 

436. Do you attach much importance to the 
functions of the International Bureau in regard 
specially to this Convention ?—I think they are 
useful but harmless. 

137. You do not anticipate any vexatious or 
frivolous delays arising from its operations ?— 
Not. the least. 


Mr. LIT ITETE 

438. With regard to the position of the Mar- 
cont Company, suppose this Convention to. be 
ratified and d by Great Britain, what will 
then be the position. of the stations at present 
licensed to the Marconi Company if they persist 
in their refusal to accept intercommunication £— 
It would then be tor the Government to decide 
in the case of each particular station whether 
that station should be exempted or should be 
required to imtercommunicate. If the station 
was exempted then presumably no further ques- 
tion would arise. Tt the station was required to 
Intercommunicate [understand the honourable 
Member to ask what would be the result sup- 
posing the company refused to. comply with the 
obligation ¢ 

439. Yes /— The result would be that they 
would not have complied with the conditions of 
their licence and the licence would be forfeit, 
and they would be compelled to close the 
station. 

440. In fact then the Government has power 
to force them either to accept intercommunica- 
tion or to cease to exist ^—( ertainly, and the 
company by the agreement of 1904 voluntarily 
and in return for the advantages which they 
received under that agreement agreed to accept 
the Convention when required to do so by the 
Government. 

441. I 
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441. I think you introduced the word “ mono- 
poy " in regard to the Marconi Company ?— 
es. 
442. How far at the present time would you 
say that the Marconi Company possess à mono- 


poly de fueto ?— De facto. a considerable part of 


the maritime communication by wireless tele- 
graphy, so far as regards ships sailing through the 
Channel, is in the hands of the Marconi Coin- 
pany, because upto the present time the Govern- 
ment has not licensed stations on other systems 
on the south coast of England. or Ireland. As 
regards other parts of the world, on the coasts 
of America —both the Atlantie and the Pacitie 
coast—in the West Indies, and so forth, there 
certainly is nothing approaching a Marconi 
Mr E in fact, so far as shore stations are 
concerned the only parts of the world. in whieh 
Marconi stations have anything approaching a 
monopoly are Great Britain, Newfoundland, 
Ginada and Italy. 

443. You said, | think, that there were more 
stations of other systems—taking other systems 
collectively—in the world than there are of Mar- 
coni stations ?— Yes. 

444. Now, ave these “publie” stations in the 
same sense that the Marconi stations are, that is, 
stations carrying on a public telegraph service 
from ship to shore ^—In the list of stations given 
a distinction is drawn between the stations which 
are open for commercial work and those which 
are not open for commercial work. [believe that 
in most, if not all, cases the stations contained 
in the list on pege 189 and the following pages are 
open for communication with ships at sea. Some 
of those stations are intended primarily for shore 
to shore communication, but [. believe that in 
most, if not in all, of those cases they are also 
open to communication with ships at sea. 

ere may be a few of the stations which are 
only open for communication from shore to 
shore. I am not prepared to sav, for instance, 
whether the Turkish stations which exist for 
communication between the coast of Asia Minor 
and the coast of Africa are open for communi- 
cation with ships. 

445. But I gather vou think that it would not 
be fair to say that the bulk of the publie tele- 
graph service between ship and shore, taking the 
whole of the wireless telegraph systems of the 
world, is done by the Marconi Company ?—So 
for as concerns the waters round Great Britain 
that would certainly be true. | 

446. That they hold the bulk?—That they 
hold the bulk—yes. 

447. I want to get a reply to a question as 
bearing on your answer, that there was at pre- 
sent an actual numerical superiority of stations 
other than Marconi. You did say that, did 
not you ?— Yes. 

448. How much of the publie business (which 
is the natural subject of this Convention) 
is being done by the Marconi Company ?—I 
think a fair indication of that is given by the 
notes at the end of those lists giving the number 
of ships equipped: Between 80 and 90 ships of 
the Mercantile Marine of various nationalities 
are equipped with the Marconi apparatus, and 
between 60 and 70 ships of the Mercantile 
Marine of various nationalities are equipped with 
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non-Mareoni apparatus. [t is fair to say that 
of those .hips the ones equipped with the 
Marconi apparatus are PT the larger and 
more nnbportant. ships, so that undoubtedly at 
present the larger part of the communication 
with ships is im the hands of the Marconi 
Company. But. perhaps I might add once more 
that that Situation arises partlv, no doubt, from 
the faet that the Marconi Company were 
first in the field, but also trom the fact that 
hitherto, while the future arrangements with 
regard to wireless telegraphy were in suspense, 
the British Government has held its hand as 
regards licensing other stations on the South 
Coast. 

449. That is to say that whatever monopoly 
exists, exists partlv bv virtue of the fact that the 
Mareoni Company were first. in the field —that 
they were the first people to apply this invention 
coninercially ? — Yes, that is so. 

450. And organised the service /— That is so, 
undoubtedly. 

451. But you say also. that in part the mono- 
ilv is due to a preference that las been given 
b the British Government in. the matter of 
issuing licences ?—Well, E. would hardly put it 
as "a preference.” When the power to license 
was created by the Act of 1904, Marconi stations 
were the only stations in existence, and there- 
fore the Government was practically bound to 
license those stations, It has held its hand as 
regards licensing other stations, pending the 
settlement of the question of adherence to the 
Convention and so forth, and that has in practice 
created a preference. in favour of the Marconi 
Company. 

452. It has stereotyped the state of things 
existing at that time 7—Yes, quite so. 

453. It has refused to grant extra licences to 
the Marconi system, while it has been refusing 
to grant licences to other systems ?— Yes. 

454. So that practically no advantage has 
been given to the Mareoni Company by the 
Government beyond the preference of the sort 
you have indicated ?---That effect. has no doubt 
been created—a preference in favour of the 
Marconi Company. 

455. But not otherwise than the “ preference ” 
due to the fact that it was first in the field 2— 
Due to the fact that thev were the first in the 
field, and the only people in the field, at the time 
when the licence. was created; and, therefore, 
pending the settlement of this question, it was 
almost inevitable that the then existing state of 
things should be temporarily stereotyped. 

456. The preference resulted negatively ?— [t 
resulted negatively; i! resulted not from a desire 
to give a “ preference,” but from a desire not to 
tie the hands of the Government betore the 
questions of general policy were settled. 

457. It would be fair to say, would it not, that 
to a certain extent the Act of 1904 and the 
Government’s consequent refusal to grant new 
licences impeded the Marconi Company as well 
as advanced them—that it prevented the natural 
development of the Marconi organisation ?—No 
I do not think so. I am not aware that they 
have applied for additional stations for ship and 
shore work: they mav Io have applied for 
one, bat at any rate I do not think dios have 

required 
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required other stations than those which they 
got—those which they were entitled to 

under the agreement for the development of 

their system of ship and shore communication. 

458. The principalrival to the Marconi system 
at present 1s that of the German company, or 
group of companies, on the Telefunken system, 
is it not ?—Not in this country. 

459. I am speaking from an international point 
of view ?—That is one of their rivals; yes, I think 
I might say the * principal rival." | 

460. What is the status of these companies ? 
Do they exist as Marconi companies, as an 
organisation for providing means of communica- 
tion, or are they manufacturers of telegraphic 
apparatus ?—The Telefunken Company has 
hitherto manufactured apparatus for sale to 
Governments and other organisations, but the 
other companies I believe are providing, or are 
anxious to provide, stations for communication 
with ships at sea. 

461. You say, *are providing or are anxious 
to provide" Isthereany other organisation prac- 

tically in the field in the world as competing 
with the Marconi Company ?—Yes ; for instance, 
the Amalgamated Radiotelegraphie Company 
has stations now which are open to service 
with ships at sea, and at which they desire to 
develop a service with ships at sea. 

462. Have you any idea of the numerical 
proportion between their stations and those of 
the Marconi Company ?—It is very small 
because it is only recently that licences have 
been given to any of their stations, and for only 
a few of those stations. 

463. Do you mean given by any foreign 
Government or by the British Government ?— 
Given by the British Government. 

464. Would it be a fair thing to say that by 
inter-communication you authorise any man— 
or any ship, let us say—which buys an instru- 
ment from the Telefunken Company to utilise 
the whole existing organisations of the Marconi 
telegraphic service ?— Yes, so far as concerns non- 
exempted stations, and on payment of their 
rates. 

465. On payment of their rates ?-—Yes. 

466. That isa matter about which I am not 
quite clear. In the case of messages originating, 

say, with & ship using non-Marconi rasa 
the message being transmitted through Marconi 
stations, the charge for the telegram is divided, 
the Marconi organisation receives its fair share 
of the toll for transmission ?— Yes, certainly. 
The charge on the telegram is made up of the 
ship rate, of the shore station rate, and of the 
ordinary rate for transmission over the land lines. 
The shore station gets the rate belonging to 
it, whatever the origin of the message; and in 
the case of stations in the United Kingdom 
during the period fixed by the Post Office—Mar- 
coni Agreement the shore station would receive 
a double rate if the ship was using apparatus 
other than Marconi apparatus. 

467. They would receive a special payment in 
virtue of their agreement ?—Yes ; but in all cases 
the station would receive the rate belonging to 
the shore station. 

468. Then in your opinion there would be no 
commercial injustice done to the Marconi Com- 

06. 
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pany by the adoption of this Convention ?—No, 
think absolutely none, because in return for 
advantages given to thern the Company agreed 
to accept it. 

469. The whole of this set of circumstances 
is provided for in the Agreement of 1904 or sub- 
sequent to 1904 is it not ?—Yes. 


470. I have been questioning you so far from 
the point of view of the Marconi system. From 
the purely British point of view of inter-com- 
munication do you think it would be advantag- 
eous to British industry generally ?— Yes, I thin 
it would, because in perfecting and encouraging 
free competition between the different systems 
it would: tend to the advantage specially of 
the shipping interest, which would suffer from 
being in the hands of a single organisation, and 
inairectly ultimately to the advantage of the 
British manutacturing industry, because it would 
tend to promote the use of wireless telegraphy, 
and therefore the manufacture of wireless tele- 
graph apparatus. 

471. And from the standard of Imperial 
defence do you think it would be an advantage 
to have a great number of stations controlled 
by a single company and that a British 
company ?—That is a point on which the 
Admiralty representative will be more com- 
petent to speak than I am ; but I think the 
control of those stations in time of peace is & 
matter of relatively minor importance, because 
in time of emergency or war the licences confer 
full powers of occupying and working the 
stations—that is, of either closing them or 
working them in ay manner which might be 
necessary for naval requirements. Perhaps I 
might add this, that an intercommunicating 
system would give the operators a much wider 
and more varied experience of communication 
under all sorts of conditions than a non-inter- 
communicating system, which corresponds onl 
With apparatus of the same kind and with 
Mua of precisely the same training. 

erefore I believe that operators trained 
under an inter-cominunicating system would be 
more efficient in meeting the varying circum- 
stances which might arise in time of war or 
emergency than operators trained under another 
System. 


472. At the present time is it not a fact 
that the Marconi Company is carrying on 
what is virtually an international service with 
vessels of many nationalities ?—Yes, of several. 
nationalities, certainly. 


473. Of several nationalities; and do you: 
think that in the event of refusal to ratify it. 
would be possible for the Company, merely as a 
Company, to develop an international service for 
itself ?—In the event of the Government refusing 
to ratify this Convention ? 


474. Yes?—If the Government refused to. 
ratify this Convention, and if thereby the 
Marconi Company were encouraged to persevere 
ina policy of non-intercommunication my anti- 
cipation would be that the ultimate result would 
be very seriously detrimental, if not destructive, 
to the business of the Marconi Company. In 
that connection perhaps I may mention that I 
think I gave in my evidence in chief that certain 

F Marconi 
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Marconi ships (I believe fitted by the Belgian 


[arconi Company) are at present intercom- 
municating with a Telefunken station in Holland. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


475. Is that Scheveningen ?— Yes, Scheven- 
ingen. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


476. If I may, I will ask you just one more 
question: In regard to the e taken up by 
taly, if the Marconi Company does not come to 
an understanding with Italy over the difference 
that exists between the Government and the 
Company, is it understood that Italy will not be 
a party to the Convention ?— Yes, as regards 
some important points, the Italian agreements 
are not, I think, with the Marconi Company, 
but with Mr. Marconi himself—a distinetion 
which is not without importance—and if Mr. 
Marconi should decide not to meet the views of 
the Italian Government as to a modification of 
those agreements, Italy would be unable, as 
stated in the declaration made in the Final 
Protocol, to ratify the Convention until the 
expiry of those agreements. 

477. So that legally the case of Italy is not 
analogous to the case of Great Britain ?—No. 


Mr. Sydney Buaton. 


478. In reply to Mr. Lee you said that the 
Delegates were instructed to support the 
prin n. of intercommunication if possible, 
and I gather from what you said that that 
meant subject to certain specific conditions laid 
down by the Government in their instructions 
to the Delegates which unless adopted by the 
Convention would preclude them from signing it? 
—That is so. 

479. And some of those at all events—possibly 
all—were, as I understand, conditions which the 
Admiralty considered essential for their proper 
security 1f the Convention went through ?—Yes. 

480. As regards the details of them I had better 
iiy ask questions of one of the Admiralty 

elegates rather than of yourself ?— Yes. 

481. I understand from your evidence-in-chief, 
and also from what you said to one honourable 
Member, that one of the advantages, to your 
mind, of the Convention wil be that it will 
diminish the likelihood and the chances of con- 
fusion between station and station ?—Y es. 

482. Would that be due to the various clauses 
to which you have called attention, namely, the 
licensing of the ship and the operator under 
certain conditions, for one thing ?—That is one 
.of the most important clauses-with regard to the 
avoidance of confusion. | 

483. And that each ship should communieate 
as far as possible with the nearest station ?—Yes, 
that also 1s an important point. 

484. And the further one that each ship must 
.use the lowest possible power compatible with 
"proper communication ?—Yes, that 1s a point of 
considerable importance. 

485. And most important from the fact that 
the coast station has practically to a large extent 


v 


' to regulate the service ?—Yes, 
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486. Is that the case at present under certain 
conditions; for instance, would the Marconi 
station on the shore regulate more or less the 
communication with the various ships ?—I 
believe that the present system of the Marconi 
Company is that the shore station decides the 
order in which ships should communicate sup- 
posing that several ships wish to communicate 
at once. That is the same principle as that 
which is adopted in the clause to which the 
right honourable Member refers. 

487. Therefore, from the point of view of 
confusion, in your opinion it would be an advan- 
tage to the community, to those using wireless 
telegraphy, certainly, that the Convention should 
be adopted ?— Yes, undoubtedly. 

488. I understood you to say further —near 
the end of your evidence—that you thought the 
ratification of the Convention would be rather 
to Great Britain's general advantage, and would 
probably be an encouragement to the existence 
of the present British stations and the creation 
of fresh ones as against foreign ones ?— Y es, cer- 
tainly. | 

489. That, of course, from the commercial 
point of view and in time of war would be an 
advantage to us ?—That would be a great advan- 
tage both from the commercial point of view, 
and in time of emergency or war. My idea is 
that from a naval or strategical point of view it 
is a matter of absolute inditterence what system 
is carried by foreign ships, because in any case 
those ships would be entirely outside the con- 
trol ofthe British Government in time of war, 
and therefore it is of no importance what system 
they carry. 

490. An honourable Member asked you just 
now about the Marconi Companies. He asked 
you whether the fact that the Post Oftice has 
largely held its hand in issuing new licences to 
various companies would have prejudiced the posi- 
tion of the in s Company. I understand you 
to say that it probably would not ?—So far from 

rejudicing their position, I think it has un- 

dodbtedis enabled them to maintain such prepon- 
derance as they at present have in maritime 
traftic. 

491. Because they have had certain licences 
granted them under the Act and agreement, 
while other companies for the time being have 
been refused. Is that what you mean ?—Yes, 
that is so. 

492. You said something with reference to 
Lloyd’s; is it a fact that at Lloyd’s stations 


throughout the world (they have a good many, 


as you have shown us in this list) they are at 
present absolutely prohibited from intercom- 


munication with anything except the Marconi 


ships ?—Yes, that is so, except of course in cases 
of distress. 

493. So far, therefore, as they are a sort of 
uasi public commercial body their advantage to 
the community is largely hampered by this 
want of intercommunication?—Yes. There 
are many places abroad in British possessions 
where Lloyd’s are the obvious persons to put 
up a station, where Lloyds would have a 
sufficient inducement to put up a station and 
nobody else would. È number of such 
cases have been blocked ‘because Lloyd's 
are unable to put up a station which will 
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communicate with other systems besides the 
Marconi system. 

494. A mid equipped with the Marconi 
system is prohibited also from communicating 
with anything but Marconi stations ?—Yes. 

495. If intercommunication were. adopted 
generally it would mean that any ships equipped 
with Marconi apparatus only would be put to a 
disadvantage with their foreign rivals ?—Un- 
doubtedly; that is, in case the Marconi system 
was allowed to go on refusing intercommunica- 
tion with all other systems, those ships would be 
unable to communicate in any part ot the world 
where the stations happened to be on some other 
system than the Marconi system. 


496. Turning to the agreement to which an 
honourable Member referred just now, I under- 
stand you to say that it was a T voluntary 

ment on the part of the Marconi Company 
with the Post Office in 1904 ?—Yes. 


497. And under that agreement they obtained 
considerable advanteges ?— Very considerable 
advantages. 

498. Confirmation of licences and security of 
licences and so on ?—Yes, and also facilities for 
the collection and deliverv of telegraphic traffic. 
[t was practically impossible for the Company to 
have any considerable traffic with ships at sea 
without having the advantage of the whole of 
the Postal Telegraph system for the transmission 
and delivery of their telegrams. One of the 
great advantages they receive under that agree- 
ment is that the Post Office undertakes to give 
them those facilities—that is to say, to receive 
telegrams for transmission to Marconi stations 
and to transmit and deliver telegrams received 
at Marconi stations. 


499. Is it a fair thing to say that they were 
bound to agree to Article 10, to which con- 
siderable reference has been made? — Yes, 
certainly. 

500. And that article was carefully considered 
7 the Admiralty and the Post Offce, I think ? 

es 


501. And I understand from what you have 
said—of course we shall hear the witness from 
the Marconi Company, no doubt—but I under- 
stand that their position, as you explained it, 
is that “without prejudice to their patent 
rights " covers the whole of the clause and might 
prevent the Government from insisting on their 
carrying out their obligation under that section 
of the agreement 1 —The rede which they 
have stated in letters addressed to various 
Government Departments is that they iy 
those words as constituting a condition qua T 
ing their whole undertaking to accept the 

art of the clause up to 


provisions of the Convention. 
.502. Is not the first 
the word “effect” on line 7 quite clear? It 
says this: "In the event of His Majesty's 
Government adhering for the United Kingdom 
to a Convention "—and so on—* the Companies 
undertake, if required by the Government, to 
observe in the United Kingdom and on British 
ships the provisions (except Article VL) of the 
0.6. 
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Convention and of any detailed regulations made 
thereunder for carrying these provisions into 
effect." , That part, you contend, do you not, 
would be complete in itself ?—That is complete 
in itself, and is clearly not qualified or attected 
in any way by the words “without prejudice to 
their patent rights,” inserted in a subsequent 
part of the clause. Therefore the undertaking 
to accept the Convention generally is absolutely 
free from any ettect of those words, whatever 
that eftect, may be. 


503. Then it goes on to say, * and in particu- 
lar and without prejudice to the generality ot 
the foregoing undertaking "; then it deals with 
a question of “ the obligation to interchange " ? 
— Yes. 


504. That was a specific point differentiated 
from the first part of the clause—is that your 
view ?—That is so, but I think importance 
attaches to the words “without prejudice to the 
generality of the foregoing undertaking.” 

505. Yes, I read those words ?— Yes. 


506. Your contention would also be, would 
it not, that if “ without prejudice to their patent 
rights," was one of the provisoes—it would be 
put as one of those which are specitic provisoes 
governing the rest of the clause—is that so?— 
Yes, [ think that is undoubtedly the case. 
The view which we take of those words is that, 
in the first place, as has just been pointed out, 
they only apply to the particular clause in which 
they are inserted, and that in the second place, 
their meaning is the ordinary meaning of the 
words “ without prejudice.” When you make an 
offer to settle a case of dispute, if you say that 
the offer is made “without prejudice" to any 
legal remedy that you have, you do not mean 
that that offer is conditional on your legal 
remedy remaining intact. What you mean is 
that you do not wish that that offer should be 
quoted against you in any subsequent legal pro- 
ceeding. All that those words mean is that they 
do not want their acceptance of intercommuni- 
cation to be quoted against them in any 
subsequent legal proceedings as regards the 
patent; they wish to prevent its being quoted 
againstithem as indicating that they have de- 
liberately waived their patent rights, 


507. You mean the wish to save themselves 
from a possible apprehension that they would 
have forfeited their rights in the patents 
against other companies ?—Yes, that they had 
intended by such agreement to waive their 
rights. May I also point out that in m 
opinion those words do not apply to the follow- 
ing clause relieving the Admiralty and Lloyd's 
from that obligation not to interceommunicate. 


508. And in any case so far as there is any 
contention in regard to these words it does not 
affect the strategic position generally under the 
Convention ; it has nothing to do with that ?— 
No. 


509. You have been speaking several times 
of Colonial veee TS as a vote as well, has 
it not ?—Egypt will have a voteif it adheres 
to the Convention; at present Egypt has not 
signed the Convention. 


F 2 510. Can 
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Chairman. 


510. Can you say when the agreement between 
Italy and Mr. Marconi will come to an end if 
they cannot have it modified ?—In 1917. 

511. There is just one question I want to ask 

youin regard to the question of votes. Now 
in the case of a foreign country claiming a vote 
or votes for & colony, obviously so obscure or 
remote as not to justify such a claim, I do not 
quite gather from your replies to questions 
which have been put (I think chiefly by Mr. 
Lee) whether the Convention has power to 
mon that country upholding the claim. Take 
"Germany as an instance—some of the colonies 
of that country are very small remote colonies: 
‘Suppose Germany claimed a vote for one of 
those ?—Under the Convention as it stands each 
such claim for a vote has to be decided by the 
Conference itself—that is to say, if a majority 
of the Conference decided that the claim was 
not to be admitted—that the colony in question 
‘was not to have a vote—then the colony would 
not have the vote. 

512. That would be decided by a majority 

.of the Conference, you say ?—By a majority of 
the Conference. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


513. Do you think that right would ever be 
exercised ?—I have no doubt it would. Similar 
questions have frequently arisen at the Postal 

onferences, and the Conferences have always 
been very jealous of granting additional votes to 
colonies, especially to colonies that were not of 
the first importance. The various votes which 
have been assigned to British colonies have been 
assigned at successive Conferences y votes of 
the Conference. The vote for New Zealand, tor 
instance, was assigned at the last Conference at 
Rome. A vote is not necessarily assigned as a 
matter of course. 


Chairman. 


514. Have votes been assigned to other 
countries for their respective colonies in the 
same way as ours have ?—In the Postal Union 
the colonial votes are held by other countries in 
the number which I have enumerated in my 
.evidence-in-chief: France has three colonial 
‘votes, Germany has two. 

515. Yes, they have been assigned to numbers 
but not to places ?—They are assigned to actual 
places or groups. In many cases they are as- 
signed to groups of colonics. 

516. You replied also to some questions which 
were put to you with regard to instruments re- 
ceiving messages from a different system. Now, 
in adapting different instruments to the working 
of each other, would it in any way affect in- 


Chairman—continued. 
juriously the instrument sending or receiving 
the messages from the same system; would it 
have any effect in that direction ?—No, I think 
not. 

517. Would it injuriously affect them in the 
matter of the alterations that would have to be 
made ?— No, I think not. 

518. One more general question I should like 
pas opinion upon: Assuming we did not ratify 

ow far would you consider the Marconi Com- 
pany would have poser to come into arrange. 
ments with other Powers in the Convention /— 
I am not quite sure that I understand the bear- 
ing of the question. 

519. Assuming that they undertook to modify 
their present policy of non-intercommunication, 
what would happen ?—That is to say, if they 
were prepared to accept intercommunication, 
would it be possible for them to enter into 
agreements with other Powers with regard to 
such matters as the collection of charges, the 
rates, and so forth ? 

520. Yes. That is practically the question I 
want you to answer ?—It is a little ditticult to 
say, but I should anticipate that other Powers 
would hesitate to enter into agreements on such 
a matter with a private company, and would 
certainly prefer to enter into an agreement with 
the Government. 

521. It is not so much a question of prefer- 
ring as from the ‘pe of view of the power of 
one company to be able to induce other com- 
panies connected with other countries to come 
into agreement with their terms that I want 
to get your view ?—It would not be sufficient 
for the purpose that they should have agreement 
only with other companies because for an inter- 
communieation service it is clearly necessary 
that the use of the Government systems of 
telegraphy generally should be available. And 
also in most other countries the coast stations 
are Government stations ; therefore I think that 
for creating any satisfactory international service 
an agreement between Governments is indispen- 
sable, and I should very much doubt whether 
Governments would consent to enter into an 
agreement on such matters with a private com- 

any. 

522. You do not consider that any private 
company, however powerful, would have power 
to force other countries to enter into such an 
agreement ?—It would certainly have no power 
to force other countries to do so. 


523. Now, in a final question, I will just ask 
you for a eonfirmation of something you have 
already said : May I take it that you consider 
the modifieations in the Convention as now 
determined fully meet the Government objec- 
tions to the Convention in its original form ?— 


Yes. 


Colonel F. J. Davies called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


524. You are a Colonel in His Majesty's Army, 
at present holding the appointment of Assistant 


Chairman—continued. 
Quartermaster-General in the Western Com- 
mand ?—That is so—yes. 

525. Can 
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Chairman—continued. 


525. Can you tell the Committee what oppor- 
tunities you have had of studying wireless tele- 
aphy?—I served from J qui 1902 to 
November 1906 on the General Staff of the War 
‘Office in the Section which deals with all mat- 
ters of policy connected with wireless telegraphy 
among other matters, and for the last two years 
I was in charge of that Section. I have also 
represented for the last two years the War Office 
on the Cable Landing Rights Committee, which 
has already been referred to, and I took part in 
the Departmental meetings in October 1904 and 
again in 1906, before the Conference, and I also 
attended the Conference as one of the British 
delegates representing the War Office. Perhaps 
Sir, aa mention that the proof of my evi- 
„dence has been submitted to my superiors at the 
War Office, and it represents the views of the 
Department. 

526. It represents the view of the War Office? 
—Yes,I have taken the precaution of ascertain- 
ing that it does represent the views of the War 
Othce. 

527. Now did you attend the 1904 Confer- 
-ence as a British delegate? — Yes, I did, Sir. 

528. You were nominated to represent the 
War Office on that occasion ?—I was. 

529. Did you attend the Inter - Depart- 
mental meetings on the subject which were 
being held at that time ?—Yes, all of them, or 

ractically all of them. - 

530. And you attended the Berlin Conference 
of 1906 ?—Yes. | 

531. And all Inter-Departmental meetings in 
«connection with that Conference also ?—Yes, I 
think I was absent on one occasion only, so that 
practically I attended all of them. 

532. Can you tell the Committee to what ex- 
tent the War Office is interested in the Conven- 
tion ?—From a purely Departmental point of 
view the War Office is not, much affected by the 
Convention. The reasons for that are that with 
the exception of Articles 8 and 9 (which have 
Already been explained by Mr. Babington Smith) 
the Convention does not apply to military 
stations. Those Articles (I do not think I need 
go into them—Mr. Babington Smith has dealt 
with them in detail) do not in the opinion of the 
War Office impose any onerous obligations, and 
further the actual control of wireless communi- 
-cations has now by consent been taken over by 
the Admiralty. 

533. From what point of view then has the 
War Office considered the question ?—Although 
we are not actually interested as a depart- 
ment, no question which attects the means of 
communication throughout the Empire is out- 
side the purview of the Department, we, of 
course, are interested in any matter of that kind, 
and we have always been accustomed to work 
hand and glove with the Admiralty in all matters 
.of that description—cables and wireless com- 
munications. 

534. The Convention, therefore, has been con- 
sidered by you and by the War office, not so 
much from a military point of view as from the 
point of view of Imperial strategy ?—That is so 
—yes uite so. 

535. Can you further explain that ?—Well, the 
War Office looked at the Convention from two 
„main points of view. First, to put it in the form 
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of a question—Does the Convention contain any 
provision which is objectionable from the pon 
of view of Imperial strategy? Secondly (if that 
first question 1s answered 1n the negative—that 
it contains no objectionable provision), will any 
advantages accrue to the British Government— 
to the Empire—if the Convention is ratified ? 
536. Now, as regards the first of those proposi- 
uons—whether the Convention contains any ob- 
jectionable provisions—will you state your 
views ?—The War Office has no hesitation in 
saying that the Convention contains no such 


: objectionable provisions. 


537. What are the reasons that have led to 
that conclusion on the part of the War Office ?— 
I may mention one point though, that has already 
been stated. By Article 21, all naval and 
military installations are expressly excluded 
from the provisions of the Convention except 
of course as regards those two Articles 8 and 9. 
Then there is a another point which we con- 
sidered ir:portant from the point of view of war 
or strained relations. Articles 7 and 8 of the 
International Telegraph Covention are expressly 
stated to apply to wireless telegraphy. I think 
the Committee have before them those Articles. 
I may mention that they are the ones which 
give international sanction to a Government 
assuming complete control of wireless stations 
in time of war. It gives them complete control 
to close, or to partially close, or whatever they 
wish to do. 

538. Which Article is that ?—Articles 7 and 8 
of the International Telegraph Convention of 
St. Petersburg. Ithink they are printed in one 
of the documents before the Committee. 

539. Then as regards the licensing, what do 
you say? — The Government retains complete con- 
trol. It does not affect the internal arrangements 
of the Government as to who they may licence or 
under what conditions: it does not affect the 
Wireless Telegraphy Act in that way. Then also, 
as has already been stated at length by Mr. 
Babington Smith, the Government, if it thinks 
fit, has power to exempt what stations it chooses 
from the Intercommunication Article—Article 3. 
The Committee will probably not want me to go 
into that at any length. 


540. It has been gone into already exhaust- 
ively by Mr. Babington Smith ?—Mr. Babington 
Smith has exhaustively explained that. Then 
another point is the shore-to-shore stations 
(which might be important to the War Office as 
in the case of interrupted cables in the time of 
of war), which are entirely outside the Conven- 
tion—they are not attected by it in any way 
except as regards Articles 8 and 9—that is, 
interference and signals of distress. 


541. Sothat from these five points that you 
have mentioned the War Office find no objeetion 
at all to the Convention ?—That is so. Of course, 
it is a negative conclusion they have come to, but 
I just mention those particular points that have 
led them to that opinion. 


542. Now as regards the second proposition— 
the advantages of adhering to the Convention ?—. 
TheWar Officethere are equally confident that not 
only would the Convention prove advantageous, 
but that disadvantages would result from not 
adhering to the Convention. 

543. For 
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.' 543. For what reasons ?—It appears to the 
War Office that it is only by such an agreement 
amony the Powers that the smooth working of 
wireless telegraphy between the ships and shore 
stations of different nations can be assured. 
Then also there is the point I have mentioned 
before—the Articles in the Telegraph Conven- 
tion, seven and eight, relating to censorship, are of 
considerable value, because they prevent diplo- 
matic dithculties arising with friendly Powers— 
which is a thing you are always very anxious to 
avoid when you are engaged in war. Everybody 
is bound to recognise your absolute right to deal 
with your telegrams as you think fit. That is 
an advantage. Also it appears to the War 
Office—though it is rather outside perhaps their 
scope—that the development of wireless tele- 
graphy would be impeded if Great Britain stood 
outside the Convention. Mr. Babington Smith 
has given exhaustive evidence on that point. I 
do not know how much the Committce would 
like me to say about it. 

544, Have you any more to say beyond what 
Mr. Babington Smith has said upon that point ? 
—I would like to say this: The Exc Don 
from the Imperial point of view, particularly as 
regards war, is that as many of the shore stations 
of the world as possible should be on British 
territory, and therefore controlled by the British 
Government. Shortly—the reason being that 
the greater part of the trathc of the world would 
then be passing through those stations; and, 
although after a war had been in progress for 
some time, other nations might, to avoid censor- 
ship, make arrangements, still at the outbreak 
of the war we should be in a position to con- 
trol censor, or stop à proportionate amount of 
the wireless traffic. As regards who has made 
the instrument &t & particular station, from the 
commercial point of view—the point of view of 
trade—that may be an advantage to a particular 
trade, but from an Imperial point of view in the 
case of war it is utterly unimportant who made 
it—absolutely unimportant—because whoever 
the foreign Government or the foreign ship may 
have actually bought their instrument from, that 
instrument will be absolutely under the control of 
the Government concerned; our Government could 
exercise no control over it whatever, whether it 
was ashore or afloat, so that it is of no advantage 
from that point of view that the instrument 
should have been made in England. 

545. Can you say any more about that with 
regard to how far our object should be attained ? 
—It seems tothe War Office, I think, that our 
cable policy is a very good precedent to follow. 
We have endeavoured to adapt our cable policy 
to the needs of the world, aad we should follow 
the same policy with regard to the wireless 
communication—that we should offer every 
inducement to the traffic to come, that we should 
not impose any condition which would tend to 
drive away traffic in.any way whatever, that we 
should make it as easy as possible for every 
foreign ship to use our stations. . 

546. What would be the effect of our attempt- 
ing to dictate to ee Powers as to: what 
instruments they should use?—We think it 
would drive traffic away, and it would certainly 
be an inducement to foreign countries to put up 
their own stations where they would not be 
harassed by any conditions, such as conditions 
as to what instrument they should use. The 
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condition might be such that they weuld say 
that although they preferred to use our stations 
they were bound to put up other stations on 
foreign territory rather than submit to our 
conditions. 

547. Now, if the British Government decides 
against the ratification of the Convention, do 
you consider it certain that the other powers 
will ratify in spite of it ?—Yes, I am sure they 
will; [ am quite sure they would. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


548. Do you think in that case that they 
would, as I think was suggested by Mr. Babington 
Smith, not accept the Convention in its present 
form, but would revise it so as to cut out our 
amendments ?—Of course it is rather a prophecy 
to say ais about that, but when one goes 
through five weeks in discussing a Convention 
of that kind one gets to know pretty well what 
other delegates think from intercourse with them 
—] think they would be very angry after they 
had allowed us to have our way in a very great 
many cases. We shaped the Convention very 
much, and I think if we then went out of it they 
would say: Very well, now we will make a Con- 
vention which will not be so convenient to the 
British Government. I think there is a danger 
of that. 


Chairman. 


549. So that in your opinion, as far as that is 
concerned, the fact of our standing out would 
not in any way diminish the chance of the Con- 
vention being ratified ?—I am quite sure every- 
body would ratify it except, possibly, Italy. 

550. What would be the result now if the 
British Government stood out ?—I have not. 
very much to add to what Mr. Babington Smith 
said. I agree, and the Department agrees, 
with every word that he said. I may mention 
that in the first place I take it that British ships 
would have no right to demand that their 
messages should be accepted on foreign coasts, 
and being accepted, should be forwarded over the 
telegraph inland systems of those countries. As 
I have mentioned before, foreign Governments, in 
my opinion, would have an inducement to erect 
stations on their own territory. Then there is 
another important point—that is, that the British 
Government would have no voice whatever 
in the general regulation of wireless telegraph 
if it stood out of the Convention; it woul 
be out of court—iti would have no locus standi 
in any case of interference; if we complained 
of interference the answer would be: Well, 

ou stood outside the Convention. Then 
it would have no power to demand the 
enforcement of the service Regulations which 
were drafted with special regard to the interests 
of our own Navy, and I think I may certainly say 
that the British delegates had a preponderating 
share in the drafting of these Regulations ; I do 
not think it is an exaggeration to say that they 
were largely our Regulations. 

551. Now can you give the Committee any 
information as regards the system or systems in 
use in the Army ?—I do not know how much in- 
formation the Committee would like. I have 
notes here of allthat has passed on the subject. 
"hall I give them ? 

552. Anything 
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552. Anything that has a bearing upon the 
ints we want to elicit from you we shall be 
glad to hear ?—I have looked through all 
the files of the War Office on this point and I 
find that the Marconi system was first brought 
to the notice of the Royal Engineer Committee 
in 1897. Then, in 1899, the South African war 
broke out and some apparatus was sent out to 
South Africa fer use there, and some other sets 
were intercepted at Cape Town on their way to 
the then Transvaal Government, which were 
taken possession of in her Majesty’s name, and 
used. J have read the Report on the subject, 
and I find that when they were used at perma- 
nently fixed stations they were fairly successful. 
They were not very successful in the field, but I 
think that was not due to anything wrong with 
the system, which was then rather in its infancy, 
but to local reasons, climatic reasons, and 
robably to their not being very well understood. 
en in 1901 I find that the War Offce entered 
into communication with the Marconi Company 
de fe hire of sets for experimental pur- 
poses. en there were delays. The Company 
could not supply at first; negotiations were re- 
sumed in the falloni year, and sets were sent 
to Chatham. Then there were further delays; 
the sets were incomplete and they could not get 
on with the work. However, eventually experi- 
ments were carried out, lasting till August 1902, 
and the report was to the effect that the results 
were aa K Then early in 1903 the 
Company gave a demonstration over a distance 
of five miles, and they stated that they would 
endeavour to give a demonstration over 20 
miles distance. Then there was a discussion as 
to the use of balloons, in March 1903 ; the Com- 
pany stated that they could not supply sufficient 
rtable apparatus unless balloons were used. 
A fortnight later they said they were not pre- 
pared to show that balloons could be used. Then, 
also in 1903, some sets of Marconi apparatus, 
which I believe were the property of the 
Admiralty, were used in Somaliland with some 
SUCCESS. 

553. Over what dist ince were messages carried 
there ?—Thirty-two miles on one occasion; 
there were about six stations. 

554. Has the War Othce been in communication 
with the Company since 1903 ?—We received a 
communication from the Company in August 
1905, in which they stated that the War Office 
had adopted a system which infringed the 
Company's patents. The War Office replied that 
they had not adopted any system at all At 
the present moment there is before the War 
Office a tender or tenders from the Company for 
portable apparatus; no decision has been taken 
as to whether they should be accepted or not. 

555. What was the cost?—I believe the 
cheapest was £500 with a range of 15} miles, 
so I am told. 

556. Has the War Office tried any other system? 
—Yes, there are a great many systems which 
have been tried. Inventors have written largel 
to the War Office, some dozen or more, but I will 
mention one of the principal ones—the Braun- 
Siemens, which is now “Telefunken.” That 
svstem was investigated in 1902. The War 
Office had before them reports of the German 
Manouvres which gave prospects of their being 
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used up to a distance of a hundred kilometres 
with balloons. Some sets were purchased; the 
result was not very satisfactory; they were broken 
up and the parts were used. Then the same 
company sent two sets of pack apparatus—that 
is, apparatus borne by pack animals, of a lighter 
description than those carried on limbers. They 
were tried and were fairly etlicient up to ten miles. 

557. The Lodge-Muirhead system—have you 
tried that ?—Yes, the Lodge-Muirhead system 
has been tried. The first trial I find mentioned 
vf that was in 1903, when some apparatus was 

urchased and tried at Aldershot. The Lodge- 

[uirhead Company have a station at Elmer's 
End within range of Aldershot, and they have 
afforded very great assistance to the War Office 
m making e eee These Lodge-Muirhead 
sets were used at manceuvres of the Second Army 
Corps in 1903. They only had two sets in use, 
and the results were not very conclusive. I see 
here I have made a note “very much the same 
as the result obtained with the First Army 
Corps by Marconi sets.” In 1904 communica- 
tion was established between Elmer’s End (that 
is the Lodge-Muirhead's own station) and 
various other stations at distances of 41 miles, 
32 miles, 50 miles, 35 miles, and as far as Clacton- 
on-Sea, 60 miles. That I think was at the large 
Sri mancouvres. There were some experiments 
in Wales over mountains, which were not very 
satisfactory. Then in 1905 Lodge-Muirhead sets 
were used at manceuvres, the greatest distance 
35 miles, and 10,000 words were sent during the 
mancuvres. In 1906 the apparatus was also 
used. I saw it myself in use there; the dis- 
tances were not very great, but the manceuvres 
did not necessitate any great distances. 

558. Which, in the opinion of the War Office, 
is considered the best system ?—The War Office 
has an open mind on the question. At present 
I think they are going to purchase some Lodge- 
Muirhead sets and issue them to the B - 
formed Wireless Telegraph Company of the 
Royal Engineers. They have given the most 
satisfactory results so far. 

559. You mean of any of the systems they 
have tried ?—Of any of the systems they have 
tried for their work. 

560. Can yu say anything more with regard 
to the actual use of wireless telegraphy in the 
Army to-day ?—Of course, wireless telegraphy in 
the Army is used only for field stations—no per- 
manent stations have been or will be erected— 
that is ey the Admiralty’s affair, and the 
principle on which the War Ottice wish to act is 
that they are not to be tied to any particular 
system in any way whatever ; they will purchase 
and bring into the service whatever system at 
the moment appears to be most suited for war 
purposes—it may be one system now and 
another one in a year or two's time. 

561. Not tied to any particular system ?—No, 
not tied to any particular system. The 
Engineers are working very hard at it now, and 
possibly we may produce a system of our own. 

562. Has wireless telegraphy been under dis- 
cussion in the Army Council, do you know ?— 
I àm never eo at the discussions of the 
Army Counci 

563. You do not know, therefore, or you 
are not authorised to speak as to that ?—No, I 

know 
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know that my evidence was submitted and that 
it has official approval. 

564. It has otticial approval, has it ?—Oh, yes, 
it has official opproval. 

565. Have you got any anything more to say 
in your evidence-in-chief ?—No, 1 think not. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


566. You were ‘saying that the Lodge-Muir- 
head system had given the best result in these 
operations ?—Yes, I am informed so. 

567. Have the sets that have been tried been 
operated by the suppliers, or have the sappers 
who were operating ‘hem been assisted by repre- 
sentatives of the suppliers ?—Both, I think. The 
sappers claim to be, and are, very efficient opera- 
tors. The sets I saw in use at the manceuvres 
were operated by the sappers entirely. 

568. Operated by the sappers without any as- 
sistance from a representative of the suppliers ? 
—I think so. They have trained operators. 

569. [just want to makea point clear. When 
Marconi sets or other sets have been used, you 
said the fact that the Lodge-Muirhead Company 
had an establishment near Aldershot enabled 
them to be of assistance. Had the Marconi 
people the same Mp pes of working their 
own sets, sets which they supplied ?—As far as 
I know they had. I believe they were given 
every opportunity they desired. I have not 
actually dealt with this question myself. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


570. Could you explain very shortly why it is 
that such a Kea range is only possible in the 
case of land installation ; is it due to the lack of 
power ?—I am atraid I am not an electrician; I 
ain afraid I cannot tell you, but speaking purely 
as a layman I should imagine that Qd cannot 
carry about with you very powerful dynamos. 

571. It is power more than interference, you 
think ?—I think I had better not answer that 
question ; I might be wrong. 

572. Youhave stated that in the opinion of 
the War Office the Convention in its present 
DIE contains no objectionable provisions ?— 

es. 

572. I presume you mean no objectionable 
Poo from the War Oftice point of view ?— 

o, I mean that they are of opinion that it. con- 
tains no provisions which are objectionable from 
the point of view of the British Empire, not 
from the purely narrow departmental point of 
view. 
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574, I mean, are you authorised to express an 
opinion about it ?—Yes, I am. 

575. Not merely from the War Office point of 
view ?—The War Office are in favour of ratifica- 
tion from the general point of view. 

576. My point was rather this, that I should. 
imagine that whether the Convention is ratified. 
or not, it matters nothing to the War Office from. 
a purely departmental point of view ?—Froma 
purely departmental point of view as regards the 
working of our installations. 

577. That is what I mean ?—But from the 
oint of view of communication throughout the: 
mpire it does. 

578. Even if there was no Convention that 
would be so, would it?—It would not affect 
the Royal Engineers. 

579. It would not affect the working of the. 
wireless system in the field ?—Oh, no, certainly 
not. 

580. You are not able to say whether the 
War Office have submitted this matter to the- 
consideration of the Defence Cominittee ?—No, 
I have no knowledge of that ; I do not see the 
minutes of the Defence Committee. 

581. And you have certainly received no 
approval from the Defence Committee ?—I have 
not seen one. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


582. I understood you to say in your evidence-- 
in-chief that one of the dangers of standing out 
from the Convention would be that it would 
induce other foreign countries to erect stations 
if ours were not available for intercommunica- 
tion ?— Yes. 

583. Would you go so far as to say that it 
would actually compel them to do so?—In 
many instances I think they would do it rather 
than submit to such a condition, as that we 
should dictate to them as to where they bought 
their ir.struments. 

584. I take it that the Marconi Company 
refuse to intercommunicate with any other 
system, do not they ?—They had done so up to 
a recent date. 

585. That is assuming the present basis ?— 
Yes. 

586. Except in the case of Holland ?—Except 
in the case of Holland. 

587. That would mean, would it not, that a 
ship that had not a Marconi installation would 
have no opportunity to communicate unless 
there was a foreign station erected within the 
same region ?—Preciscly. 
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Chairman. 


588. You are an Assistant Director of Naval 
Intelligence in the Naval Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, are you not ?—Yes, Sir. 

589. Will you tell the Committee what ex- 
perience you have had as regards the question 
of wireless telegraphy?—My work includes 

uestions relative to wireless telegraphy other 
than questions involving technical details. I 
have beenin the Naval Intelligence Department 
since June, 1903, and I have dealt with wireless 
ice since October, 1903. May I add that 
the evidence I am proposing to give now has been 
submitted to the Board of Admiralty and has re- 
ceived their approval; and also that Captain 
Bethell, who was the Senior Admiralty Delegate 
at the Berlin Conference would have been 
present to give evidence but that he left the 
Admiralty shortly after we came home from the 
Conference to take command of a battle-ship and 
he is in command of it now. 


Mr. Lambert. 


590. In the Mediterranean ?—No, in the 
‘Channel. 


Chairman. 


591. Whatever evidence you give will 
coincide with the views held by Captain 
Bethell ?—I think I may say that positively ; 
we were quite at one about all these things. 

592. In fact the views you are going to give 
the Committee to-day are the views of the 
Admiralty ?—They are. 

593. Did you attend the 1903 Conference ?— 
No, Sir, I did not; I had only just come to the 
Admiralty and was not then responsible for 
wireless telegraphy at all. 

iia Did you attend the Conference of 1906 ? 
—Yes. 

595. As one of the Admiralty delegates ?— 


es. 
596. What was the attitude of the British 

Delegates at the preliminary Conference in 
0.6—3. 
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1903 ?—In 1903, Sir, there was no legislation in 
this country on the subject of wireless telegraphy 
and the British Delegates at Berlin were in- 
structed to maintain an attitude of reserve on 
the subject brought before the Conference and 
especially on the point of inter-communication 
between different systems. 

597. Prior to 1904 we have already had 
evidence to the effect that there was no n. 
ment control over wireless telegraphy ?—No, 
there was not. 

598. That is so, is it ?—Yes. 

599. I do not think you have got any further 
information to give the Committee beyond what 
was given by the Secretary of the Post Office on 
that point in regard to the control, have you ?— 
No, except that the Admiralty had always 
recognised the importance of Government 
control being established, and in the absence of 
legislation they had endeavoured through 
Lloyds, who had made an agreement with the 
Marconi Company to use no other than the 
Marconi system, to obtain a limited control. 

600. So that the Admiralty were anxious to 
oes some form of Government control ?— 

es. 

601. Now, has the Admiralty any agreement 
with the Marconi Company ?—Yes. In 1903 
the Admiralty concluded an agreement with the 
Marconi Company, which was an amplification 
of a former agreement dated 1901, and by the 
1903 Agreement the Admiralty aura: the 
right to use for 11 years from the 1st April, 
1903, the existing Marconi patents as well as 
any future patents to which the Company 
might become entitled. They also acquired the 
right to make use of one of the omina 
long distance stations in Great Britain or Ireland 
for 20 minutes daily with priority over all 
other messages as well as the right of com- 
munication between His Majesty's hips and the 
Company's stations at any time at rates applic- 
able to Government messages. 

602. Did the Admiralty obtain any further 

G agreement ?— 
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agreement ?—There were further terms in this 
Agreement. It was further agreed that the 
Company would with reasonable dispatch after 
the same had been discovered from time to time 
communicate to the Admiralty any improve- 
ment in the apparatus intended to be used for 


wireless telegraphy or in the methods of 
signaling within their knowledge. The 


Admiralty agreed to pay to the Company 
20,0007. down, 1,600L. royalty payable on 32 exist- 
ing installations, and they further agreed to pay 
the Company the sum of 5,0007. annually during 
the continuation. of the Agreement. The 
Admiralty also agreed, Sir, not to use Marconi 
apparatus in the United Kingdom for communi- 
cation with other systems of wireless telegraphy 
except in time of emergency or war,or in the 
case of warships of all nations, or in the case of 
signals of distress. This was subject to the 
provision that if the Admiralty failed to observe 
this stipulation in consequence of legislation 
which either expressly or impliedly released 
them from the obligation, the Company should 
be entitled to compensation to be settled by 
arbitration in respect of the profit which they 
would have made had the Admiralty continued 
to observe such provisions during the whole 
term of the Agreement. 

603. Are you acquainted with the terms of the 
Agreement of 1904 between the Postmaster- 
General and the Marconi Company ?—Yes. 

604. Will you give the particulars of that 
Agreement ?—You do not wish me to give any 
other part of it, I suppose, that has been given 
before by Mr. Babington Smith ?—No. 

605. lt contains & clause by which the Mar- 
coni Company undertake in the event of His 
Majesty's Government adhering for the United 
Kingdom to a convention based substantially 
on the stipulations contained in the Protocol of 
the Berlin Conference of 1903 to observe in the 
United Kingdom and on British ships the pro- 
visions of the Convention and to accept (without 
prejudice to their patent rights) the obligation 
to interchange messages with ships and shore 
stations in the United Kingdom equipped with 
other apparatus; and the Company undertook 
in such a case to relieve the Admiralty and 
Lloyds and all other persons with whom the 
Companies had contracted, from any obligation 
to refuse to interchange messages with ships or 
shore stations in the United Kingdom so 
equipped, or to make any compensation in 
respect of the interchange of such messages. 

606. These agreements that you have men- 
tioned are public documents now, are they not ? 
— Yes, Sir; they have both been laid before the 
Houses of Parliament and are printed in the 
documents that have been laid before the 
Committee. 

607. Now, under what circumstances was the 
Wireless Telegraphy Act of 1904 introduced ?— 
The Wireless Telocapky Act was the result of 
consultations between the Admiralty and the 
Post Office and other Departments, and the 
Admiralty entirely concurred in the provisions 
of the Act. In the House of Lords, I may say 
that the Bill was in charge of Lord Selborne, 
who was then First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The Act of 1904, as it was passed, made it 
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illegal to establish any wireless telegraphy 
station in the United Kingdom or in the tern- 
torial waters without the consent of the Post- 
master-General. 

608. What was the attitude of the Admiralty 
upon the question of intercommunication be- 
tween the different systems ?—In the year 1904 
there were very frequent consultations between 
the Admiralty and the General Post Office on 
the subject of wireless telegraphy generally in 
connection with the Postmaster-General's agree- 
ment and the Wireless Telegraphy Bill, and the 
attitude which was to be adopted by His 
Majesty’s Government in view of the further 
International Conference on Wireless  Tele- 
graphy which was then proposed by the German 
Government. On the point of intercommunica- 
tion between different systems—which would 
obviously be one of the main points in the Con- 
vention—the Admiralty agreed that the prin- 
ciple of intereommunication might be accepted 
on the understanding “that such regulations. 
should be drawn up together with provision for 
their enforcement as would in the opinion of the 
Admiralty be adequate for the purpose of effective 
control over the general transmission of messages 
to or from stations on British territory, and of 
preventing interference and confusion.” That 
was settled in February, 1904, and I have quoted 
the exact words, Sir, of the Admiralty decision 
which was come to between the Admiralty and 
the Board of Trade and the then Postmaster- 
General. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


609. Might I ask if that decision was embodied 
in a formal document ?—I think for office use 
only ; I do not think it has ever been published. 


Chairman. 


610. When His Majesty's Government re- 
sponded to the invitation to attend the Interna- 
tional Conference last year, can you tell the 
Committee what steps were taken by the Admir- 
alty to decide on the attitude their delegates 
should adopt ?—Yes. When the invitation to 
that Conference was accepted, it was arranged 
by the Departments concerned that the delegates 
who had been nominated by the respective 
Departments should meet together, and several 
mectings were held and the question was most 
exhaustively discussed between the delegates of 
the Post Ottice, the Admiralty and the War Office, 
and the Projet de Convention put forward by 
the German Government was examined in great 
detail, while the general aspect of the case trom 
the point of view of naval interests and of 
requirements in war was fully considered. 


Mr. Arthur Lee, 


611. When was that ?—In the course of the 
summer of 1906. 


Chairman. 


612. So that before the Conference took place 
at Berlin, full weight had been given to possible 
objections from a naval point of view to the 
principle of intercommunication ?—Entirely, and 
the Admiralty delegates, when they went to the 
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Conference, had full liberty to deal with the 
question on its own merits and to come to an 
unbiassed conclusion. 

613. With regard to whether they would 
decide to sign the Convention or not ?—Exactly, 
Sir. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


614. You said that they had full liberty to 
arrive at an unbiassed judgment, but that was 
subject, was it not, to certain instructions which 
were made a sine qua non in regard to their 
signature !—Certainly. 

615. I think you gave the wrong word :—I 
am so I meant to say that they were not 
hampered at all ; they had perfect liberty to see 
whether the desiderata of the Admiralty could 
be arrived at or whether they could not. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


616. Do I understand that the Admiralty 
delegates were put in a different position from 
other British Delegates, and, if so, were they 
able to prevent the delegation asa whole from 
giving a decision which they were not prepared 
to agree to ?—May I put itin this way: may I 
say that special steps were taken to safeguard 
naval interests ? 


Chairman. 


617. The point that the Committee rather 
desired to find out is to what extent you had 
power to put that into effect ?—Precisely. 


Mr. Lambert. 


618. As I understand, the question never 
arose; you were in complete harmony with the 
whole of the delegates ?—Entirely. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


619. Is it the case that the representatives of 
the directly naval and strategic interests had an 
absolute veto—that is to say, had they a further 
authority than the delegates who represented 
only the ordinary political and commercial 
interests ?—I think I should be right in saying, 
Sir, that if the Admiralty Delegates had not been 
all fully convinced that the Admiralty 
desiderata were met by the Convention we should 
have had the right to refer for further instruc- 
tions. 


Mr Arthur Lee. 

620. Did you, as a matter of fact, refer for 
further instructions at any point ?—We were in 
touch with the Home Government, of course, all 
the time, but on this particular point, no. 


Chairman. 


621. Because the objections that were in the 
original Convention were met by subsequent 
amendments, is that so ?—The question did not 
arise, we were entirely at one. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


622 The delegates were unanimous on every 
point, you mean ?(— Yes. This was a precaution 
0.6. 
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for which when the thing actually came to pass 
there was no necessity. 

623. This is an important point and there 
may be a little confusion in the minds of some 
of the Committee. May I put it to you in this 
way :—There were Delegates from the War 
Ottice, from the Admiralty, and from the Post 
Ottice ?—Y es. 

624. They were acting under instructions from 
the Government in reference to certain matters 
—that is to say, they were not to sign the Con- 
vention unless certain alterations were made in 
the Draft. Is that so ?—Precisely. 

625. But in addition to that, if the Admiralt 
Delegates themselves had been dissatisfied wit 
certain points, and they had thought that the 
Admiralty security was not fully complied with, 
apart from these sime qua mon questions they 
would have had the power, which the other 
s ae had not, of referring the matter home 
or of refusing to sign ?—Yes. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


625a. Independently of the other delegates 
do you mean?—Independently of the other 
delegates. 


Chairman. 


626. Or refer the matter home prior to their 
refusing to sign ?—Yes, 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


627. The other delegates, I take it, under- 
stood perfectly this condition ?—Entirely. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


628. Just to make it quite clear: That posi- 
tion never arose, I understand you to say, because 
from beginning to end the whole of the dele- 
gates from the three Departments wereunanimous 
on every point?—I should like to make that 
quite clear, Sir, as clear as I possibly can. 


Chairman. 


629. All their objections were met ?—Yes. 

630. Owing to the amendments that were 
made in the Convention ?—Yes, we had no dif. 
ferences of opinion. 

631. Now we go back to the points contained 
in your statement. At the Conference how did 
the British Delegates deal with the question ot 
intercommunication at the outset ?—Well, the 
question of intercommunication was one of the 
very early Articles. Consequently, it came 
before the Conference on the first or second 
day; and on the motion of Great Britain this 
Article was accepted provisionally and as a 
basis for the work of the Conference, and we 
took great pains to make that clear—that we 
only accepted it provisionally, and as a basis for 
discussion ; and the voting on the Article was 
adjourned till after the first reading both of the 
Convention and of the Regulations, because it 
was clear that at a later stage the British Dele- 
gates would be in a position to judge whether 
the desiderata laid down by the Admiralty were 
or were not possible of attainment. 


a2 632. What 
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632, What was the general opinion of the 
Conference on the subject of intercommunica- 
uon between different systems ?—It was 
practically unanimous in favour of the principle 
of intercommunication, and I should lke to 
say, Sir, that the feeling was quite as strong on 
the part of France and the United States as it 
was on the part of Germany. While Great 
Britain could undoubtedly have stood outside 
the Convention altogether, there was absolutely 
no chance of securing the rejection of the 
Article as to intercommunication. 

633. Would the abstention of Great Britain 
from the Convention have prevented a Con- 
vention from being reached ?—No, it would not. 
Great Britain would stood practically alone if 
she had abstained, and it would not have pre- 
vented the signature of the Convention by other 
countries. Such an attitude on the part of 
Great Britain, while it would not have pre- 
vented the signature of the Convention by the 
others, would have prevented us from taking 
any part in the actual drafting of the Convention 
and the Regulations. 

634. Were the British Delegates unanimous 
in their action during the Conference ?— 
Throughout the whole of the debates on both 
the Convention and the Regulations the British 
Delegates were entirely unanimous; and the 
Admiralty Delegates,in concert with all their 
colleagues, kept constantly in view the possible 
effect of the Convention on naval interests and 
naval progress in wireless telegraphy. 

635. Is there any point in the Conven- 
tion or the Regulations in which you feel 
that naval interests are prejudiced ?—I do 
not think there is a single point in either 
the Convention or the Regulations which is 
prejudicial to naval interests; and not only that 
—not only do I think there is no harm done to 
naval wireless telegraphy, but on the contra 
there are many things in the Convention whic 
are adapted to secure naval interests and to 
hinder any action on the part of stations open to 
general traffic, whether on board ship or on 
shore, which would prove a hindrance to naval 
signalling. 

636. Later on in your evidence you give the 
Committee the several Articles which bear on 
this point, do you not ?—Yes. 

637. How are war arrangements affected by 
the Convention ?—The war arrangements are 
not affected at all by the Convention. The 
powers of the Government in war are exactly as 
they were before; and whatever arrangements 
they may think fit to make can be made exactly 
as if there was no Convention at all. I ought, 
perhaps, to add to that, Sir, that there is one 
thing about war, and that is, as you were told in 
evidence before, that Articles 7 and 8 of the 
International Telegraph Convention are by this 
Wireless Convention specially made applicable to 
wireless telegraphy. | 


Sir Gilbert Parker. . 


638. There would be no mechanical suspen- 
sion of the Convention in the case of war, would 
there ?—Articles 7 and 8 of the St. Petersburg 
Convention, which I have referred to are 
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the Articles which deal with the way in which 
telegraphic communication would be dealt with 
in war, censorship, or suspension, or control. 

639. Iwas not aware of those Articles ?—They 
are printed, Sir. You will findthem printed on 
page 35 of the book which has been laid before 
you. 


Chairman. 


640. Will you state briefly to the Committee 
now the provisions of those Articles which bear 
chiefly on naval interests, directly or indirectly? 
—There are only three articles in the Conven- 
tion which bear directly on naval stations; but 
there are several Articles which bear indirectly 
on account of the effect which they will have on 
the working of other stations. The three 
Articles which deal directly with naval stations 
are Articles 21, 8 and 9. 

641. What is *21?"—By Article 21, Sir, it is 
laid down specifically that,* The High Contracting 
Parties retain their full liberty concerning radio- 
telegraph installations not covered by Article 1, 
and in particular concerning naval and military 
installations, which are subject only to the 
obligations of Articles 8 and 9 of the present 
Convention." 

642. Therefore 8 and 9 affect naval and 
military stations ?—Those are the two Articles 
which do affect them. 

643. How does No. 8 affect naval stations ?— 
Article 8 lays down that the working of stations 
is to be organised as far as possible in sucha 
manner as not to interfere with the working of 
other stations of the kind. This Article, of 
course, cuts both ways, because if other stations 
have to endeavour not to interfere with our 
naval stations, the latter are equally bound not 
to interfere with the former; but if radiotele- 
graphic communication is to make any progress 
at all, interference must somehow be prevented, 
and it has always been a leading principle with 
the Admiralty to preclude interference. The 
naval and military stations of other countries 
are, of course, equally bound by this principle of 
non-interference. In the opinion of the Admir- 
alty it was very important to have this principle 
laid down by the Convention! and the words “as 
far as possible,” which were designedly inserted, 
will prevent the Article being made use of asa 
basis for unreasonable complaints. 

644. Do you apprehend any difficulty of 
definition arising from the words “as far as 
possible” ?—No. 

645. How does Article 9 affect naval stations ? 
—By Article 9 radiotelegraphic stations, includ- 
ing naval stations, are bound to accept and 
answer signals of distress, an obligation which, 
from the point of view of humanity, we could 
hardly have objected to. Those two obligations 
that Í have mentioned—namely, to avoid inter- 
ference as far as possible, and to receive and 
answer signals of distress—are the sole and only 
obligations imposed by the Convention on naval 
stations. 

646. Is there any provision in the Convention 
for allowing apparatus at an ordinary com- 
mercial station, the details of which can be kept 
secret ?—Yes. Article 7 provides for that. By 
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Article 7 it is allowed, ir addition to the 
S for public use, certain particulars of 
which will be published for general information, 
to make other arrangements for radiotelegraphic 
transmission of a special character, the parti- 
culars of which need not be published. This 
secures facilities for experimental work with 
due regard to secrecy should it, for example, be 
required to try any new system at one of the 
stations open for puna traffic, but at the same 
time not to publish any details and to keep the 
second apparatus free from any obligation of 
public service. 

647. Would the same provision refer to a 
naval station ?—A naval station is not ıncluded, 
you see ; it is outside the Convention; we can do 
anything we like in a naval station. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


648. Except interfere unnecessarily ?—Yes, 
except interfere unnecessarily. We cannot 
interfere, but we take signals of distress. 


Chairman. 


649. Naval stations are quite outside ?— 
Yes 

650. What is meant by “exempted stations ?" 
—An exempted station under the Convention is 
one which is exempted from the obligation to 
communicate with apparatus of another 
system. 

651. What provision is made for such stations ? 
—By Article II. of the Protocol Final the 
British Government, as well as certain other 
Governments who did not make a declara;ion 
that they did not wish to reserve for themsolves 
this power, have the right to exempt certain 
coast stations, selected as they may wish, from 
the obligation of intercommunicating with other 
systems, provided that due provision is made for 
publie correspondence by wireless telegraphy in 
the region served by the exempted stations. 

652. What is the object of such stations ?— [t 
has many advantages, Sir. It will prevent the 
congestion of trafic in à busy iali dt will 
provide an experimental field for wireless tele- 
graphic work, because exempted stations need 
communicate only with ships on their own 
system and worked by their own operators; 
and it will tend to secure, should it be found 
desirable, any existing wireless telegraphic 
organisation, that is, any established system of 
coast station ships, operators and apparatus 
under one management and one control; and 
lastly, Sir (which I think is one of the most im- 
portant of all the reasons), it leaves us masters in 
our own house; we keep back certain stations 
at which we can do as we like. 

653. What Regulations does the Convention 
contain concerning commercial wave lengths? 
—In Articles II. and III. ofthe Regulations the 
commercial wave lengths are fixed, and the 
limits which have been laid down are such that 
the whole range of possible wave lengths between 
600 metres and 1,600 metres is reserved for 
naval use. | 

654. How does such Regulation affect naval 
wireless work ?—I do not mean to say, Sir, that 
the Navy cannot use any wave length below 600 
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or above 1,600 ; itis at liberty to use any wave 
length that it likes between the 600 metres and 
the 1,600; but commercial installations cannot 
use those wave lengths, so that commercial sig- 
nalling would not interfere with naval signal. 
ling. I would like to make that quite plain, 
if I have not, that the Navy has got quite a 
free hand and can use anything it likes and 
that it needs between 600 and 1,600 metres, but 
nobody else is allowed to come in. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


655. May I ask you what restriction is to be 
enforced on the “commercial” ?—The station 
will be licensed for certain wave lengths. 

656. And prohibited absolutely from accepting 
messages which come on other wave lengths— 
commercial messages? — The commercial 
messages must be done on a certain wave length, 


es. 

657. And there is adequate machinery for 
control in that matter, you consider ?—TI 
consider so, yes. 


Chairman. 


658. Through the operation of the licence? 
—Through the operation of the licence. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


659. I should like to ask you this question. Did 
I understand youto say that commercial messages 
could not interfere with naval messages as a 
result of this precaution ?—I said, Sir, that the 
object of this precaution was to try to avoid 
interference between commercial messages and 
naval messages. 

660. I understood you to say that they 
could not interfere on account of the precautions 
which had been taken ?—Well, if I said “ could 
not,” I did not mean to say that it was abso- 
lutely impossible, but I say that the design of 
this Regulation is to produce this result. | 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


661. And at all events minimise the risk of 
interference ?—Unquestionably, I think. 


Chairman. 


662. Does the Convention provide that details 
of naval stations should be communicated to 
the International Bureau ?—No, there is no obli- 
gation to communicate any details whatever ofa 
naval station. lf any such particulars are com- 
municated, the International Bureau will include 
them in the published list, but it lies entirely 
within the discretion of the administration con- 
cerned whether any such communication is made 
or not, 

663. Are details of a naval station obliged to 
be communicated ?—Certainly not. 

664. Now, how does Article V. of the Regula- 
tions affect naval work?—Article V. of the 
Regulations prohibits superfluous signals and 
words at the coast stations and ship stations open 
for publie correspondence, and the object of this 
Article is to aac confusion and delay in securing 
the due dispatch of necessary work. 

665. How does Articie VI. atfect naval stations, 
and also wireless work in general ?—Article VI. 

is 
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is an Article of great importance from a naval 
ue of view, and it was proposed by the British 

elegates; it is designed to provide for the 
proper efficiency of both apparatusand operators 
in the ship stations. here is no cause 
so productive of confusion and interference, and 
therefore of injury to naval signalling, as inferior 
di and operators deficient in technical 
skill ; so Article VI. was put in at the instance of 
the British. Delegation with à view to obviate the 
difficulty in the interests both of naval signal- 
ling and of the proper dispatch of commercial 
work. 

666. Article VII. What is the object of that ? 
—Article VIL, Sir, is also an important one 
from a naval point of view still, because it pro- 
vides means for dealing with breaches of the 
Convention at ship stations—a very necessary 
provision to secure smooth working and to avoid 
interference. 

667. What are the means provided—can you 
explain them ?—Dy Article VIL, “if an 
Administration has information of a breach of 
the Convention it shall verify the 
facts and fix the responsibility. In the case of 
ship stations, if the responsibility falls on the 
telegraphist the Administration shall take the 
necessary ur and, if need be, withdraw his 
Certificate. If it is proved that the breach was 
due to the condition of the apparatus or to in- 
‘structions given to the telegraphist, similar 
steps shall be taken with regard to the licence 
granted to the ship”; and then there is another 
clause, which goes on to say that if one ship 
keeps on making breaches of the Convention 
and redress cannot be obtained on proper repre- 
sentation, the country concerned is empowered to 
go so far as to authorise its coast stations to refuse 
communication with the ship in question. 

668. Article XIX.—what is the object and 
effect of that ?—By Article XIX. of the Regula- 
tions it is laid down that “as a general rule it 
is the ship station which calls the coast station, 
and that the call must only be madeas a general 
rule when the distance of the ship from the 
coast station is less than 75 per cent. of the 
normal range of the latter." e object of this 
Article is to prevent a multiplicity of calls for 
ships emanating from coast stations and taking 
their chance of being picked up or not by the 
ship for which they are intended, which would 
hinder other E work in the neighbour- 
hood, and it is designed moreover to prevent 
ships from trying to call up coast stations at a 
great distance by increase of power, which also 
would have a tendency to cause interference. 

669. Did this Article undergo any amend- 
ment at the Conference ?—Article XIX. Yes; 
a great deal was added to it. At page 101, Sir, 
the Article is printed, showing in italics the 
alterations. 

670. Were those alterations made on the 
proposal of the British Delegates ?— They were 
mostly, at any rate, made on our proposal or in 
the sub-committee on signals. 

671. Mostly ?—Yes. 

672. Article XXVIIL—how does that affect 
naval work ?—Article XXVIII. lays down that 
all stations are bound to work with the minimum 
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expenditure of energy necessary to get effective 
communication, and it is intended to prevent 
either naval signalling or commercial signalling 
being jammed by the use of excessive power. 

6724. Article XXX. ?—Article XXX lays down 
that as a general principle the ship station is to 
transmit its messages to the nearest coast station. 
The object and advantage of this are clear; on 
the one hand it prevents a ship trying to force a 
signal through to a distant coast station to the 
detriment of general traffic; and, on the other 
hand, it ensures that tratüie in the Channel, 
where the majority of commercial work is at 
present done, will pass through Briüsh coast 
stations, because they occupy the commanding 
points all the way up-Channel Similarly, 
abroad, the nearest coast stations at the most 
important points on the great trade routes will 
usually be on British territory. 

673. And that will apply to all foreign ships ? 
—Yes, it will apply to everybody who adheres to 
the Convention. 

674. Articles XXXVII. and XXXVIII. deal 
with the International Bureau, do not they ?— 
Yes, Sir. 

675. Has this Bureau any executive power ?— 
It has none whatever, The International Bureau 
has nothing to do with naval wireless telegraphy 
work, and it has no executive power whatever as 
regards wireless telegraphy in general It is 
simply an office for information and a part of 
the existing International Bureau of Telegraph 
Administration. 

676. Speaking generally, have the Articles 
which you have rnéntioned any prejudicial 
effect upon naval wireless telegraphy ?—I think 
certainly not, Sir; on the contrary, the safe- 
guards provided against interference, whether 
wilful or accidental, are decidedly to the 
advantage of naval work. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


677. Can you say what are the safeguards 
against wilful interference ?—There is the dis- 
op inary Article if the ship keeps on offending 

678. If you can identify the ship ?—That is 
so; she could be identified. 

679. Not in a case of wilful interference 
could she ?—You mean, suppose the ship did it 
for the sake of creating disturbance ? 

680. For some sinister motive ?—I think you 
could not fail to identify the ship. 


Chairman. 


681. She is bound to identify herself before 
she can communicate, is she not ?—If she com- 
woe with anybody she is bound to identify 

erself. 


Sir Galbert Parker. 


682. She need not be a licensed ship to inter- 
fere, need she ?—No; she could take an installa- 
tion without a licence, but then she would get 
into trouble with her own authorities for having 
an installation without a licence. 


Chairman. 


683. It would be a wireless pirate ?—Yes, it 
would be a wireless pirate, and she would be 
everybody else’s enemy. 

684. You 
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Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


684. You would not anticipate that there 
would be many cases of such ships, would you? 
—I do not think you can legislate to make it 
impossible for pirates, but only to make it as 
dithcult as possible for them. 


Chairman. 


685. Now, does this absence of any prejudicial 
effect relate to war as well as to peace arrange- 
ments ‘/—Yes, it does. The question of war 
arrangements, as I have said, remains exactly as 
it was before, and the Government has unfettered 
discretion to adopt whatever course of action it 
may consider desirable in war. 

686. In the opinion of the Admiralty would 
Imperial interests in any way be injured by the 
Convention ?—No. Asregards Imperial interests 
the Admiralty are of opinion that they are 
uninjured by the Convention. 

687. Is the Marconi system in general use in 
the Colonies ?—No, Sir; it is in use in Canada 
and it is in use in Newfoundland, but in the 

other Colonies it is not in use; in fact, the West 
Indian Islands have one or two installations of 
another type; and India, in what she has done 
in the matter of wireless telegraphy, is also 
using another type (the Lodge-Muirhead). 
It is clear that neither the Marconi system nor 
anv other system can be forced upon the 
Colonies against their will; and if they eloct to 
instal à system the owners of which are ready 
and willing to accept the principle of inter- 
communication with other systems they cannot 
be prevented from doing so; still less is it 
eo to force any particular system on 
oreign nations. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


688. Would there be any particular advan- 
tage if there were a uniform system ?—No, I do 
not see any as long as the system was good and 
efficient. 


Chairman. 


689. Is intercommunication generally desir- 
able from the point of view of the mercantile 
marine ?—I think it is. I think if other 
countries enforce the principle of intercom- 
munication and this country iet not, the mer- 
cantile marine of other nations will before long 
have a larger and freer use of wireless tclegraphy 
than our own. 

690. What would be the effect on the 
Marconi Company if their policy of non-com- 
munication prevailed ?—Well, of course, Sir, 
this is only my own opinion ; I do not know other 
people's business, but it appears to me that if 
the Marconi Companies persist in maintaining 
their policy of non-intercommunication they 
are placing in their own way a great obstacle to 
the Seccion of their system throughout the 
British Dominions and elsewhere; whereas, if 
they accepted the principle their system would 
have an equal chance with others of being 
accepted on its merits. 

691. Would it not be an advantage to us 
from the point of view of war requirements to 
have as many British wireless stations as we can 
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on British territory ?—Yes, certainly it would, 
Sir. It is clearly to our interest that as many 
as possible of the wireless stations of the world 
should be British stations, and the reason is 
that in time of war we can control such 
stations, whereas we can have no power of con- 
trol over stations on foreign soil. The position 
of our British Possessions on all the most im- 
portant points of the great trade routes will 
enable us to meet the ordinary peace require- 
ments of other nations for commercial wireless 
working, so long as our British stations are 
ready to communicate with all comers, and con- 
sequently foreign nations will have little or no 
denen to erect stations of their own on 
foreign soil. If, however, we stand outside tho 
Convention and refuse intercommunication, it 
seems to me that one result will clearly be that 
we shall thereby encourage the erection of wire- 
less stations on foreign soil over which we can 
in war exercise no control. 

692. So that you believe that the Convention 
will directly assist to increase the number of 
stations on British soil ?—I do, Sir. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


693. What is the proportion of naval stations 
to commercial stations ?—AÀt home or abroad ? 

694. At home—in the United Kingdom ?— 
You have the list of all of them ; I cannot say 
off-hand. We have got 12 naval stations in the 
United Kingdom. I could not say the number 
straight off of commercial stations in the United 
Kingdom—but I could easily get it. 


Chairman. 


695. If we stood out of the Convention would 
there be anything to prevent foreign stations 
being erected on British soil ?—It is within the 
discretion of each Administration. No one can 
erect a station without a licence, and if the 
Government chooses to grant a licence a station 
can be put up;if the Document chooses to 
refuse a iconos the station cannot be put up. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


696. That would be absolutely under the con- 
trol of the Postmaster-General, would it not ?— 
At home it would be under the control of the 
Posunaster-General; and abroad there is legis- 
lation in, I think, every single colony. 


Chairman. 


697. You have already told us that you con- 
sider the Convention would have been signed 
even if Great Britain had stood out ?—Yes; it 
was inevitable. 

698. What effect do you consider on the 
whole that the participation of Great Britain 
had on the drafting of the Convention ?—I think 
it has had a very great effect indeed. We 
watched every line of every clause, and we tried 
from beginning to end to get the Convention into 
a form which would suit usand do us no harm ; 
and I think we succeeded. | 

699. What provision is made for future modi- 


fications which time may show to be necessary 
in 
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in the Convention or in the Regulations ?—The 
Convention and the Regulations can be modified 
in future at the future conferences which will 
take place from time to time; and there is no 
doubt that both the Convention and the 
“ Reglement ” will require amendment in details 
owing to the further experience that all nations 
will have gained in wireless telegraphy, and 
through scientific developments in the matter. 
It will, however, be far easier five years hence to 
introduce any necessary amendments to the 

resent Convention at the next Conference than 
it would have been to adjust at the next 
Conference in the interests of this country, a 
Convention originally framed without regard to 
such interests. 

700. So that, speaking here as practically 
dere the Board of Admiralty, you say 
that the Admiralty is satisfied that the naval 
requirements are fully safeguarded in the 
Convention ?—Yes. 

701. And that in the opinion of the Admiralty 
it is better that we should join the Convention 
than not ?—Yes. 

702. Do the provisions of the Convention 
include ship to ship wireless work ?——No. When 
I say “the provisions of the Convention do not,” 
that is true, because it forms an additional 
document—an additional engagement. The 
question was raised by the American Delegation. 

e said that it had not been in the original 
Projet de Convention, and we were not prepared 
to deal with it; and finally those countries 
which were willing to accept the ship to shi 
arrangement joined in signing an additiona 
engagement to which we are not parties. 

703. You have got no other point you wish to 
put before the Committee, have you /—No, Sir. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


704. I understand that the instructions under 
which you acted, and which you have explained 
to us, were drawn up after full consultation 
between the various Departments concerned ?— 
Yes. — 

705. Did they follow more or less the lines of 


the proposals of 1904 with additional safe- 
guards desired by the Admiralty ?—They did 
entirely. 


706. I should like to ask you some questions 
in regard to what are considered the essential 
matters to which you have referred, without 
which, unless they were included in the Conven- 
tion, the delegates were instructed not to sign. 
Perhaps I had better put them one by one— 
thatis the simplest way of doing it. Was the 
first that aed and military stations were to be 
absolutely outside the Convention except in 
regard to these minor matters to which you have 
referred ?—Yes. 

707. And that, I understand you to say, has 
been secured ?—It has been secured. 

708. And that supplemental secret apparatus 
may be set up at stations open to public traffic 
which could be carried on side by side with the 
ordinary intercommunicating apparatus? — 
Exactly; that was ordered and that has been 
secured. 
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709. Was this another point—that regulations 
should be drawn up together with such pro- 
vision for their enforcement as would in the 
opinion of the Admiralty be adequate for the 
pnrpose of effective control over the general 
transmission of messages to or from stations on 
British territory and of preventing interference 
and confusion ?— Yes. 

710. You have explained in some detail this 
Regulation ?—The whole of the Convention and 
the Regulations are really, Sir, moulded with a 
view to securing that provision which you have 
just mentioned. 

711. And the Regulations that were finally 
introduced, I understood you to say, were prac- 
tically Regulations not only agreed to by the 
Admiralty but suggested by the Admiralty and 
adopted by the Conterence in the Convention; 
is that so ?—Exactly. 

712. Then there is the other point to which 
you have referred, namely, the power to exempt 
stations, that the Government should have full 
liberty to exempt such stations as they think fit 
subject to the condition that other convenient 
stations should be opened ?—Y es. 

713. And that you obtained ?—Yes. 

714. In addition to that, as appears from 
Article III. of the Final Protocol—I presume 
acting also under instructions—there was a 
declaration—practically it amounts to a declara- 
tion—on the part of the Government of full 
liberty to decide: “This Government has full 
liberty to decide from time to time, according to 
its own judgment, how many and what stations 
shall be exempted ” ?—Yes. 

715. Had you further instructions with regard 
to two other Articles, one (I think it is) the old 
Article 17, what is called the “boycotting” 
Article, what was the nature ofthat, or what do 
you say about it ?—That we would not have it at 
any price. 

716. Will you explain to the Committee what 
it was, and why you “ would not have it at any 

rice” ?—The old Article 17, Sir, was: “The 

igh Contracting Parties undertake not to grant 
authority to install and work wireless telegraph 
stations on their territory to any private enter- 
prise which may work such stations on the terri- 
tory of a non-contracting State and refuse to 
conform to the provisions of the present Conven- 
tion with respect to these installations. This 
clause shall not be applicable to States which 
declare their inability to enforce it owing to their 
internal legislation.” 

717. What would have been the effect of that 
article if it had been carried ?—It would have 
ot lee all the States who joined the Convention 
to boycott all systems of wireless telegraphy which 
did not conform to the Convention in non-con- 
tracting States. 

718. You obtained the excision of that ?—We 
got that Article struck out altogether. 

719. Then there was Article 22—the arbitra. 
tion Article—have not you secured some altera- 
tion in that ?—Yes, Article 22. This arbitration 
Article was very drastic; it said: “ The question 
at issue shall be decided mum As we 
got it amended itis: “The question at issue 

may 
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may, by common consent, be submitted to 
arbitration." 

120. That is to say no country is bound to 
go into arbitration with regard to a particular 
point unless they wish to do so F 

721. Then these points to which have 
referred were, I gather from what you have said, 
points as to which, unless they were agreed to 
by the Convention, the delegates as a whole had 
been instructed not to sign '— Exactly, Sir. 

722. Then there were other points to which 
vou have referred in which you consider the 
Convention has been improved apart from these 
articular points. Your general position is, as 

understand, that the Convention in any case 
would have gone through, whether we signed 
or not ‘—I am quite sure of it. 

724. And that the Convention as it stands is 
advantageous to Admiralty interests ?—It is. 

724. And lastly I think vou went further and 
said—at all events, I understood you to say— 
that if we stood out of the Convention it would 
bea serious matter for us and encourage the 
erection of foreign stations as distinguished from 
British stations ^— Exactly. 

725. And also that from vour Admiralty point 
of view the larger the number of British stations 
and the fewer the number of foreign stations, 
the better ?—Stations on British soil. 

726. I meant on British soil. In regard to 
the Agreement to which you referred—I mean 
the Post Oftice Marconi Agreement—was that 
entered into voluntarily by the Marconi Com- 
pany with the Post Office, and concurred in by 
the Admiralty ?—So far as I am aware, quite 
voluntarily. 

727. And the Admiralty were consulted with 
regard to this Clause 10?—The Admiralty were 
consulted certainly. 


'* Mr. Arthur Lee. 


728. | gather from what vou say that the 
Adriiralty, now at any rate, 1s whole-heartedly 
in favour of the Convention being ratified ?— 
Yes. 

729. And there are no points in it which it 
considers injurious or T is to purely 
naval interests ’/—That is so. 

730. In tact, I think you said just now that 
vou considered the Covention as actually advan- 
tageous to purely naval interests ?—Yes, it is. 

131. Then do I gather from that that the 
Admiralty considers that the principle of inter- 
conununication per se 1s advantageous to naval 
interests /—They think that the principle of 
intercommunication, as safeguarded in the pre- 
sent Convention, is certainly not disadvantageous 
to naval interests, but there are other things in 
the Convention which are decidedly advan- 
tageous to naval interests, and they think that 
the principle of intercommunication’ will 
encourage the erection of stations on British 
territorv, which is directly advantageous to naval 
interests. l 

132 How long has the Admiralty favoured 
this principle of intercommunication /—The 
Admiralty came to their conclusion in February, 
1904, as i stated in my evidence-in-chief, and 

0.6. 
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it is on that decision really of February, 1904, 
that the present Convention is moulded. 


733. May I ask vou this question on that : 
You say that the Admiralty was in favour of 
the principle of intereommunication in Feb- 
ruarv, 1804. [ notice m the translation of the 
Proces Verbuux that almost the only observa- 
tions (apparently) made at the Conference by 
the Naval Delegate, as distinct from the first 
British Delegate (who, I understand, acted gene- 
rally as spokesman), consist of a very strong 
declatation by the Chief Naval Delegate, 
Captain Bethell, arguing very forcibly against 
the principle ot intercommunication. Let me 
draw your attention to one or two of the remarks 
that he made. He said that Great Britain 
“already possesses a widely-extended radio- 
telegraphic organisation which satisfactorily 
meets her requirements, and which will be 
seriously affected by the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of intercommunication.” Then a little lower 
down he says “a solution would be better arrived 
at by a modified method of intercommunication 
than by universal intercommunication.” Then 
he goes on in that statement to argue the dis- 
advantages of compulsory intereommunication, 
and at the end of the next paragraph in arguing 
against intereommunication he says that under 
the existing system “this station will not cause 
disturbance to its neighbour, and will not be 
aftected by thelatter. It will also take its share 
of the. traffic, and in this wav the congestion will 
be diminished." And then in the next para- 
graph he points out the dangers to the develop- 
ment of the science under the principle of 
compulsory intercommunication, an finally he 
says: “ It does not then appear desirable that 
the Governments should iad themselves to 
restrictions which are, in fact, superfluous, since 
satistaction can be given to the requirements of 
general interceommunication by the provision of 
stations devoted to this object." Burn read 
to you those extracts, I ask vou if the whole 
tenor of his statement was not strongly against 
the principle of intercommunication NS ] am 
afraid [ cannot sav that I think it was, Sir. I 
anm perfectly acquainted with the circumstances 
under which his statement was written, and we 
have got what we stated we wanted here—a 
modified intercommunication, In the first para- 
graph you quoted he says it will * be better 
arrived at by a modified method of intercommu- 
nication than by universal interceommunication ;" 
therefore we wanted the exempted stations, and 
in the next paragraph he savs it “ will not cause 
disturbance to its neighbour and will not be 
affected bv tne latter. It will also take its share 
of the traffic." We have got that because our 
exempted stations enable us to work each of 
those stations on a different wave length to its 
neighbour and to divide the traffic; and as to the 
last part you have quoted about the development 
of the science, that is what I have stated in my 
evidence-in-chief, is one of the objects of our 
keeping the exempted stations in our hands, so 
that the science shall not be hindered. And 
then, may I point out, Sir, that later on Captain 
Bethell (in the next paragraph but one) state 
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the conclusion of his argument thus: “It seems 
to us desirable that each Government should he 
able to reserve stations which will not come 
under the obligation of general intereonimuni- 
cation." , 

734. I take that as being a mitigation of the 
proposed system of intercommunication rather 
than an advocacy of it?-—[ think not, Nir. I 
think it was not intended so. We wanted to 
lead up to a point to be able to put before the 
Conference the reasons why we were asking for 
exempted stations. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


735. His speech, or statement, was made in 
connection with the statement of the British 
Delegates, acting under instructions from hoine, 
was it not; that they were at the beginning to 
state that it would be a sine qua non for signa- 
ture that there should be exempted stations !— 
That is exactly the circumstance under which it 
was made. 

730. And as regards the question of. scientific 
considerations there is the last paragraph in 
which I see Captain Bethell says: “Great Britain 
desires tinally that the nature of the international 
regulations should be such that the progress of 
radiotelezraphy may be neither. hampered nor 
arrested.” That was the object, I take it, of the 
regulations to which vou have referred /— 
Exactly. 

737. To meet that phase of the question /— 
Yes. 

Mr. Arthur Lee. 


138. I quite understand that the naval dele- 
gates eventually agreed to this principle, because 
they considered that certain objections had been 
met, but am I right in understanding that. the 
Admiralty itself was in favour of the general 
principle of intercommunication before the dele- 
gates went to the Conference ‘/—Provided we 
could get the safeguards that the Admuralty 
thought necessary. 

Sir Gilbert Parker. 

739. That is by exempted stations vou mean ! 

—That is only one of the points. 


Chairman. 
740. One of many others ?—Manv others. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


741. Was that the view of the Admiralty, sav 
in August, 1906 /— The view of the Admiralty 
in August, 1906, as. far as I know, was the view 
that was laid down in February, 1904. Certainly, 
while we were discussing the likely proceedings 
of the Conference we saw that there were con- 
siderable difficulties in our wav and that the 
Convention, as it was put before us, the German 
Projet, wanted to be very considerably modified ; 
but that was all in the course of discussion and 
bv frank, open and free discussion of all these 
difficulties it was seen that the difficulties could 
be met. 

742. Was this discussion you are. referring to 
the discussion that you spoke of as taking place 
at the Inter-Departmental Committee or Con- 
ference that met in the course of last summer / 
"— Yes, we had many meetings. 
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743. Do I understand that, as a result of this 
Conference, the Admiralty expressed itself 
officially as being generally in favour of ratifica- 
tion of the Convention subject tocertain moditica - 
tions being introduced ?—Certainly. That was 
the tenor of the instructions to the delegates 
from the Adiiralty itself. 

744. Was that decision embodied in any 
official document ?—There were the instructions 
to the delegates, 

745. Ido not mean that; I mean the decision 
of the Admiralty with regard to the Inter- 
Departmental Conferences that had taken 
place. 


Mr. Lambert. 


746. That would not be a matter within vour 
cognisance, would it;—No; there may have 
been any amount of documents and I night 
not have seen them. I only know what were 
the orders given to me. It is rather ditticult to 
say. E might sav that it was all embodied in an 
official document and be quite. wrong; [ might 
sav that it was not embodied in an official docu- 
ment, and equally E would be wrong. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


747. [ will put it in this wav: Do vou know 
of any official decision of the Admiralty in the 
form of a document which would be opposed to 
the principle of the Convention at that period — 
during last summer /—Do I know of any otticial 
decision of the Adiniralty in à document which 
would be opposed to it^ No, I do not. As I 
have said in my former answers there was much 
discussion before the Delegates received their 
final orders, and confidential memoranda were 
written in connection with this discussion, but 
the final decision was as I have stated. 

148. I should like now to ask vou a question 
with regard to reserve stations which i gather 
vou consider to be the chief safeguard from the 
naval point of view—the right to exempt such 
stations / -We consider it an important safe- 
guard. 

149. Could vou say what is the Admiralty 
policy with regard to such A ey strategical 
points as Gibraltar, Malta, Hong Kong, the 
Cape, and so on. Do you consider it desirable 
that they should be commercial stations or non- 
commercial stations —1 think it is impossible to 
answer the question, Sir, in a general way like 
that, because you must consider the position 
which now is. At the present moment there is 
nol a commercial station at Gibraltar, there is 
not a commercial station at Malta, neither is 
there at Hong Kong. 

750. But will it not be necessary under the 
Convention that they should be made non- 
exempted stations /—1. do not see that it is 
necessary under the Convention for any one of 
them todo any commercial work at all; I think 
itis quite possible that it might be desirable, 
but there is nothing in the Convention to make 
us put up a commercial station ina place where 
one does not exist, and there is net one at Hong 
Kone, there is not one at Malta; and there is not 
one at Gibraltar, 

751. I thought there was a provision in the 
Convention by which if a station was sa se 

there 
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there was an obligation upon the Government 
to put up another station to serve the same 
region ?—Precisely. That is quite true; but if 
there is not a station existing it cannot be 
exempteil; and, if it is not exempted, then the 
obligation does not come in. 

752. So vou suggest that Malta, Gibraltar, 
Hong Kong, and so forth do not at present do 
any commercial work?—No; they are naval 
stations, and as such, under Article 21, they do 
not come under the Convention. 

753. I am rather puzzled upon that point, 
because T remember myself sending a message 
from Gibraltar to a German ship that was 
approaching /——I do not know how you did it. 


754. And I got a reply /—I am glad vou got 
the reply, but I am afraid it was very irregular. 


755. From shore to ship /—I am glad they 
answered vou, but vou did not have Admiralty's 
sanction, Sir, did you ? 

756. lt may possibly have been done ?—When 
vou were at the Admiralty ? 

151. Yes 7—That may be the reason. 

758. I only want to bring out the point that 
at present passenger Bine have no means of 
communicating by wireless telegraphy with 
Gibraltar or Malta /—They have not. 

759. Could you say to what extent, if any, the 
Admiralty Agreement with the Marconi Com- 
zany would be affected by ratification of the 

'onvention ?-—It will be * affected " because you 
see there is a provision in Clause 7 of the 
Admiraltv Agreement. 

760. That is the one I was coming to /^— This 
is one [ quoted in my evidence-in-chief, “in the 
event of the Commissioners failing to observe 
the provisions of this clause" (that is, the non- 
intercommunication) “in consequence of any 
legislation,” ete., ete, “the Company shall be 
entitled to compensation (to be settled bv arbi- 
tration in accordance with the provisions of 
Clause 16 hereof) in. respect of the protit which 
thev would have made "a the Commissioners 
continued to observe such provisions during the 
whole term of this Agreement." But against 
that there is Clause 10 of the Postmaster- 
Generals Agreement, by which the Marconi 
Company agree to relieve the Admiralty and 
Llovds from various things, including the com- 
pensation. 

761. So that Article 10 of the Postinaster- 
General's Agreement really relieves the Admir- 
altv of all responsibility in connection with 
Article 7 of their own Agreement ?—It certainlv 
relieves them of the main responsibility —[ 
would not like to say all until L had read it 
carefully again. Yes, it does relieve. 

762. The Admiralty Agreement refers to any 
levislation ?— Yes. l 

763. I presume there is no question of legisla- 
tion at present. The Convention does not rank 
as legislation ^!—No, but [ would say that at the 
time we made this Agreement with the Marconi 
Company there was no legislation. Legislation 
commenced with the Wireless Telegraphy Act, 

1904, which might have contained something 
aftecting this. 

764. But it does not ?—No. 
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765. Then you do not think there is anv serious 
ground tor a claim for compensation against the 
Adiniralty under the terms of this Agreement 
in case this Convention is ratified ?—I do not 
see where it comes in, I do not see what grounds 
there are for it. 

766. Yes, but is that the deliberate opinion of 
the Admiralty, fortified by legal advice ?—I do 
not know that the Admiralty have taken legal 
advice precisely on that, the question has not 
arisen. As we understand the agreements that 
have already been made, that is the opinion of 
the Adiniralty. 

761. But you do not know that it is based upon 
any authoritative advice ’—No I cannot say 
that I know that it is. 

768. Can you say from your own knowledge 
whether this matter has been referred to the 
Defence Committee, the whole question ?—I 
am afraid it is not in my power to answer that 
question. 

(60. You 
— NO. 

770. Then [should like to ask you a question 
on another point—that is, with regard to the 
points raised on Article XXVIII. of the Regula- 
tions to which vou referred, beginning with 
Article XXVIII, and the other Article which 
[ think binds countries not to put up instal- 
lations which will interfere, if it can be avoided, 
und the point of using more power than is 
necessary. Those are the two points /—— Yes. 

771. Do vou know if there is any ground for 
the report in the Press, which is feared generally. 
that Germany i 


have no decision at any rate? 


Is setting up a long-distance 
installation in Germany with a view to com- 
municating with ships in the Atlantic ? —I have 
seen that station at Nauen. 

112. Then that report is true /— There is a 
station which can communicate with ships in the 
Atlantic, but I am not prepared to say that 
Germany put it up for that purpose; in fact, I 
think it was an. experimental station. 

773. I want just to follow that point up. 
Would the erecting of such a station be per- 
missible under the terms of the Convention ? 
Would it not necessarily cause interference with 
our stations in the Channel and the South of 
Ireland ?—No. By the Convention a ship is 
obliged to communicate with the nearest shone 
station, and certainly for a ship to the South of 
Ireland. the nearest. shore station is Nauen, 
which is a German station outside Berlin. 


774. My point is whether the German Govern- 
ment, by operating this long-distance station, 
would not acs necessarily interfere with the 
working of ourownstations,which are nearer to the 
Atlantic, and does the Convention preclude them 
from operating such a station /—I do not think 
it Ed interfere, because vou see we have a 
long-distance station of a similar kind—that is 
Poldhu Station—and close to that are other 
shorter stations, and they do not mutually inter- 
fere. 

775. Then you anticipate that the German 
Government could operate this long-distance 
station for their Atlantic work, and not be 
obliged to use our long-distance station ?—Yes, 
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and I do not think they do use our long-distance 
stations. 

776. Surely the German mail steamers, for 
example, always use our stations, either Poldhu 
or Rosslare, or the South of Ireland —Brow 
Head :— The long-distance Irish station is not 
finished yet. I think perhaps | am not really 
quite clear as to what it is vou are wanting to 

et. There is this German station. This 
NE station can speak out into the Atlantic, 
but for ship to shore work—which is the work 
that this Convention that we have got here is 
especially designed to look out for—Nauen does 
not come m. 

777. I am trying tosee whether these two regu- 
lations that bind the signatorv powers not to 
interfere unnecessarily and not to use unneces- 
sary energy really have any practical value. If 
Germany—or to go further back if vou like and 
say Russia—is allowed to put up a long distance 
station there to serve the same region that will 
be served by Poldhu and Brow Head, surely 
those two points become a dead letter ?—Yes, 
but 1s not that quite contrary to the Convention 
altogether ? 

778. That is what I want to know ?—A ship 
coming up must communicate with the nearest 
shore station. If a German ship comes up the 
Channel she cannot force her communication 
through to Nauen, even supposing she had 
sufficient transmitting power. l ought to sav, 
perhaps, that I am not a technical expert on 
wireless telegraphy and perhaps you will press 
the technical people on this. 

779. Yes, I think perhaps I had better reserve 
this point for a technical witness/—lf vou 
please. 


Chaiwman. 


780. But I suppose under the Convention 
Clause a foreign Io on its journey out in the 
Atlantic is bound to communicate with the 
English coast station /—4As being the nearest, 


yes. 
Sir Gilbert Parker. 

781. There is nothing compulsory about it, is 
there. The sender on board the ship can choose 
the station, can he not?—He can choose the 
station but he cannot work with it, if it would 
cause any trouble. It is said in the Article that 
“a sender on board ship is at liberty to indicate 
the coast station by which he desires his radio- 
telegram to be despatched.” (In connection 
with that I would say first of all that the German 
station I am being asked about is not a coast 
station.) “The ship station then waits until 
this coast station becomes the nearest. If this 
condition eannot be fulfilled the sender's wishes 
are only complied with if transmission can be 
effected without interfering with the service of 
other stations." 

782. It would appear, then, that this case does 
not cover the case raised bv Mr. Leeatall I 
take it, it is an interior station ?— [t isan inland 
station. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


783. [am sorry to have to press this point 
but it seems to me to be of the utmost import- 
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ance. Is it in the power of any foreign govern- 
ment, if this Convention is ratified, to erect a 
long-distance station anywhere within its terri- 
tory which shall have the right to conimunicate 
over the heads, so to speak, of our stations 
which do come under the Convention, and so 
run the risk of interfering with them and of 
using such energy as will affect. their proper 
working /—No ; I sav that by the Convention 
evervbody is bound to try and avoid interfer- 
ence, Certainly a foreign government can erect a 
station in its own territory, obviously ; so it can 
now quite apart from the wireless Telegraph 
Convention, but whereas it van do so to-day and 
blur up the whole of the neighbourhood round 
by sending out messages, ane the Convention, 
by mutual arrangement, we shall all be obliged 
to work so as to interfere with one another as 
little as possible. 

784. You think, then, that under the Con- 
vention the German Government willbe obliged 
to give up this long-distance station /—No, I do 
not. T think it will be bound to try to work this 
station so as to cause as little interference as 
possibie, as other pope must, do. 

785. I must press the point. As I understood 
the technical point, I understood. that it was an 
Impossibility to do it?—As I sav, I am not an 
expert in technical details. 


Mr. Lambert. 


786. Were it not tor the Convention there 
would be no limit at all/—Anybody at this 
moment—the hour that now is—can do any- 
thing they like. It would be quite possible if 
everybody put their minds to it—as far as I 
understand the present state of things—to make 
wireless signalling practically impossible. 


Chairman. 

787. The particular point as regards inter- 
ference is, that the German high-pressure station 
can communicate with a ship out at sea, under 
the Convention, provided it can do so without 
creating undue interference or confusion ?— 


Yes. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 

788. It was stated [ think. by Mr. Babington 
Smith that the British stations generally are a 
comparatively small proportion of the existing 
stations throughout the world /—He did not sav 
that, did he, British stations / 

789. Yes, that they were a small proportion / 
— Did he say that / 

790. British and Colonial ‘—I do not exactly 
remember, Sir, but what was it you were going 
to ask me / l 

T91. Special attention was drawn to the 
United States stations as being very numerous ; 
I want to ask vou if vou know whether the 
greater portion of the United States stations 
are publie stations or are naval and militarv 
stations 7/—I cannot tell vou, Sir; but I think 
we have already given all that information in this 
book. I cannot tell vou offhand. There are 
about eight different svstems [I understand in 
the United States. The United States telegraphv 

is, 
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is. altogether, not very formally regulated I 
believe, but I could not answer you straight 
of. I can give the information from this 
book. 

792. Then you cannot say whether it is a 
fact that the large proportion of stations open 
for commercial No throughout the world are 
British stations ?!—No. Beyond the United 
Kingdom you see they are, at present, for one 
thing, in an attitude of waiting, and there is 
practically very little development all through 
our Colonial empire, with the exception of 
Canada. 

793. At anv rate vou have not got informa- 
tion upon the point ?—No. 


Sir Edward. Sussoon. 


794. I understand that vou were not present 
at the Conference of 1903 ?—No. 


795. Either as a Delegate or in any other 
capacity ?—No, I was not there in 1903. 


196. Bnt vou had been in touch with those 
who did go there ?—At the time I was working 
in the Admiraltv with the Admiralty Delegate, 
Captain Heath. | 

197. We also understand that the Conference 
of 1903 proved abortive, mainly owing to the 
opposition of Great Britain, was it not /—Well, 
I am not quite prepared to say that. It hardly 

roved "abortive, because it was onlv, I think, 
intended to get out a sort of general line which 
could be proceeded on later, and that is what it 
did do, but Great Britain made a formal doclara- 
tion that they did not join in the project which 
the 1903 Conference put forward. 

798. Yes, and if Great Britain had elected to 
adhere would the Conference not have taken 
the form of a Convention as the result of the 
Conference ?—I think not. I do not think it 
was intended to get straight to work then; I 
think it was intended to break up the ground for 
future conferences. l 

799. The Admiralty could not very well have 
concurred, could thev, in view of the fact that 
they had just then concluded an agreement with 
the Marconi Company /—But much more in 
view of the fact that we had not anv legislative 

wer at all. 

800. I put it to vou whether it would have 
been seemly on the part of the Admiralty to 
have adhered to a Convention after having 
signed a contract which expressly provided 
against the principle of intercommunication 
except as regards Admiralty coasting ships com- 
municating with ships of the mercantile marine? 
—I do not see why they should not Sir, because 
vou see in the contract you are speaking about 
they contemplated a possible alteration in the 
thing. 

801. What page are vou quoting from ?—It is 
provided for in Article VII. They made this 
contract that they would not intereommunicate. 


802. That they would not intercommunicate ? ` 


— That they would not intercommunicate ; but 
then there was the saving clause, that in the 
event of their failing to observe this condition in 
consequence of any legislation and so on, they 
were to take certain action I do not see that 
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it would have been an improper attitude to have 


adopted. 

803. Could you state to the Committee any 
other differences in essenual points other than 
the question of boycotting and of arbitration 
chick induced the Admiralty Delegates last year 
to accept the principle of intercominunication ? 
Yes, there was the exempted stations. 

804. Theexemptedstations. That is practically 
the only point /—No, I do not say that at all. 

805. With the exception of the boycotting, 
the arbitration and the exempting of stations, 
was there any other important point ?—There is 
another very important point. 

806. Will you kindly state what that point 
is ?—The means to be adopted in order to mini- 
mise interference and to enforce the rules— these 
Articles that. I have quoted in my evidence-in- 
chief about the qualifications of the apparatus 
and the operators. 

807. Could you say whether there was a mode 
of recording any difference of opinion between 
the Admiralty and the Post Office Delegates as 
to the policy to be pursued—I mean whether 
there was any point of difference in Berlin 
between the Admiralty Delegates and the Post 
Ottice Delegates ?—There was none so faras I 
know, Sir, and I believe I was at everv meeting 
that we held. 

808. And I take it that the Admiralty attach 
special importance to the adoption of measures 
necessary to tho observance of the stipulations 
of the Regulations ‘—Thev do. 

S09. And do you consider that the provisions 
of the Convention enable the clauses to be en- 
forced with any degree of adequacy ?— 
I do. 

$10. Will you tell the Committee, supposing 
there are two ships of competing lines, having 
wireless installations worked by their own 
operators, or by the operators of different com- 
panies, and they were simultaneously within 
range of the same coast station, would not the 
element of competition increase the risk of a 
breach of the Regulations ?—It is the business 
of the coast station to tell them what to do—to 
regulate the traffic and say which ship is to be 
taken first; the coast station will be the regu- 
lating authority; they cannot both do it at 
once. 

811. And there are suitable penalties provided 
against any breach of these regulations ?— 
Certainly. 

812. But taking it on general grounds, if 
there were no competition between the operators 
working the station there would be possibly less 
risk of breaches ?— That is to say, if all the 
world were prepared to work with a due regard 
to the convenience of other people, undoubtedly 
that would be so—if nobody wanted to get 
before anybody else. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


$13. I should just like to press that point a 
little. If vou had a universal staff of operators 
working all the instruments upon the ships of 
one organisation, there would surely then be less 
risk of bother?—You mean to say that if all 
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wireless telegraphy throughout the world—not 
only in Europe, but everywhere—was in one 
line. 


814. If it was centralised under either one 
organisation or under organisations working 
together?—The object of the Convention is to 
try to get the organisations working together. | 
quite agree that if it wer» possible for all wire- 
less telegraphy work to be controlled bv one 
person that would be an ideal state of things. 


Mr. 


815. Like one language /— Precisely. 


La It bert. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


816. What is vour view as to the possibility of 
interference and disturbance of our coast stations 
from the obligation to intercommunicate ?—I 
think, Sir, the chance of interference with our 
coast stations from the obligation to intercom- 
municate is considerably less than the chance 
of interference with our coast stations from wire- 
less telegraphy as it now is, without any obliga- 
tion to intercommunicate. 

817. That is to sav there is less understanding 
betwecn those who work the apparatus now than 
there would be if the Convention was ratified ‘(— 
That is decidedly my opinion. 

818. Do you consider that the fact ot exempt- 
ing stations would absolutely avert the risk ot 
interference /—I think in a crowded locality it 
would minimise it: it would greatly lessen it. 

819. Yet, I take it, vou can coneeive occasions 
and cases where disturbance might be created ? 
—I can and I do, Nir. [n all wireless telegraphy 
business I can conceive occasions on which there 
might be disturbance. 

820. What was the object of Great Britain 
refusing to accept the proposal of the United States 
with regard to intercommunication between 
ship and ship ?—We had not gone there to do 
it The object with which we were sent to 
Berlin was to discuss the Convention relating to 
ship and shore and nobody was ready for ship 
and ship; the time is hardly come for that 
and we were not prepared to discuss it: and, 
moreover, as the law 1s at present, I think I am 
right in saying that there is no law which will 
make one ship communicate with another even 
by the aos or flag signal; and it did not 
seem reasonable to make a law that they should 
communicate with wireless telegraphy in à way 
in whieh thev were not compelled to do with 
flags; and lastly, Sir—and E think the most 
important thing of all—it is important to 
encourage wireless telegraphy. Supposing a 
“tramp” gets a wireless equipment, she will 
only use it when she is makıng land, and con- 
sequently she need have a very small wireless 
staff, but if it were a universal obligation that 
she must alwavs communicate with anv other 
ship, us far as I can see the * tramp " would have 
to keep a wireless watch all the way from the 
Channel to Australia which seems unreasonable. 

821: You think it might be placing an undue 
burden upon the mercantile marine of the 
world ?—That is how it occurred to us. 
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822. Could you tell us why it is that the 
Canadian Government have chosen to adopt the 
Marconi system exclusively, have you any idea 
of the reason why /—Have they adopted it 
exclusively, Sir. 

823. So I understand. You do not know /— 
I do not understand that thev have. 

$24. [ understand. that the Canadian 
Government is perfectlv ready to allow other 
classes or svstems of installation of apparatus 
provided there is no interference scd to the 
Goverment stations. Thatpermission hasnot been 
able to be availed of because in part it has been 
found impracticable to comply with that con- 
dition ^/—1 cannot sav, I do not know, Sir. I 
know that the Canadian Government have made 
an agreement with Mr. Marconi. | know that 
agreement does not debar all other installations 
and I know that quite recently they were con- 
sidering the application of another Company. 

825. Now [ want to ask you a few questions 
with regard to the wave length. The Secretary 
of the Post. Office told us (1 think it is Question 
10) that “There have been attempts to devise 
methods of directing the waves, or at least of 
sending them with the greatest energy in one 
particular direction " /—Yes. Might 1 sav, Nir, 
on that that | am not. a eiai expert; I am 
willing to answer to the best of mv ability, but I 
do not want to talk nonsense about what I do 
not understand 

830. [ think vou might perhaps be able to 
answer this: [f a hostile squadron were 
approaching our shores and the ships were 
exchanging messages by wireless telegraphy, 
would it, be possible by means of the apparatus 
that we have in use now, to determine the 
direction from which it was coming /—I would 
sooner that vou would ask a technical witness, 
Sir, about that: F think not. 

827. Now as regards the voting power, have 
vou any views as to the adequacy of the voting 
power assigned to Great Britain and her colonies ? 
— Yes, Sir. In spite of anvthing that we could 
do that has already been settled; vou can 
really put it ina nutshell: we tried to get seven 
votes and we got six. 

Mr. Gwynn. 

828. I will ask vou a question first of all if I 
may, about a small matter which does not affect 
the general line of my cross-examination. You 
used the words “ coast station" just now in a 
way that Jed me to believe that you might be 
making a distinction between a coast station and 
a station erected inland, and as if a station that 
was erected inland would be exempted from 
certain of the. provisions of this Convention: is 
that so’/—It is defined, I think. “Coast 
station " is strictly defined as vou will see if vou 
look at page 55 of the translation—the bottom 
paragraph. It savs: “The term ‘coast station’ 
means any radiotelegraph station which is 
established on land or on board a ship per- 
manently moored, und which is used for the 
exchange of correspondence with shins at sea.” 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


829..It might be a long wav inland, might it 
not /—It might be a long way inland if used 
for 
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for the exchange of correspondence with ships 
at sea. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


830. Now, on the general point, I understand 
that there are a great many of the existing wire- 
less stations actually on the shore /—"l'hat is so. 

831. That isto sav thev are visible from the 
shore /—They are. 

532. [n the event of war would that not neces- 
sitate special protection for those stations /—We 
have borne that in mind. We do not like, as a 
matter of fact, stations which are very prominent 
on the shore line; we would sooner hace them a 
little further in shore; and that is a point we 
bear in mind when deciding on a site for a 
station. 


Chairman. 


833. In deciding when to erect any new 
station ?— Yes. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


834. Now coming to the consideration of more 
general matters, what would vou say were the 
Admiiralty’s prime interests in this matter, how 
would you define it! —Ishould say the Adiniralty's 
prime Interest was that there should be no Con- 
vention which would, so to speak, wrap up wire- 
less telegraphy in swaddling clothes (that would 
delav its growth), and also that there should be 
nothing in the Convention which would in any 
way hinderthe British Government from doing 
what they wanted in the matter of 
wireless telegraphy in the case of war; 
because it Is recognised that in the case of naval 
war wireless telegraphy is a most important 
means of communication. 

835. Practically, I suppose the Admiralty is 
very keenly interested in keeping the lines clear, 
so to sav, in Inniting interference /— Verv. 

836. And I suppose that Great Britain has 
more to gain by keeping the lines clear than an 
other power in proportion, as its naval anc 
maritime interests are greater /—I think she 
has. 

837. And do you consider that by signing 
this Convention the possibility of interference 
has been lessened ’—I do. 

838 Take the alternative to the signing of 
this Convention. What would be likely to 
happen. A fight, I suppose, between a great 
company in British regions and a combination 
of other companies hostile to it / —I think that 
is prettv much what it would come to. 

$39. Mr. Babington Smith told us that if 
Great Britain did not ratify this Convention he 
considered that there would be a tendency to 
interfere largely with British telegraphic arrange- 
ments on the part of other countries /—] think 
that is more than probable. 

840. That there would be a state of war, 
practically /—I think it is Tut possible, I 
think they would feel considerably irritated 
with us, and thev certainly would not be 
inclined to go out of their way, I think, to make 
our wireless telegraphy work easy. ] am not 
prepared to say that anybody would come and 
wilfully say: Now I will make * wireless” 
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impossible to Great Britain, but I do think they 
would be inimical tous, and that we should 
have no remedy. 

841. Assuming a state of war broke out, 
would not it be the position that on the one side 
there would be a great commercial company 
which practically already controls a world-wide 
trafhe, and on the other side there would be 
the possibility ofa combination for commercial 
purposes which does not as yet exist /—But is 
that stating the case quite fairly, Sir? Is it the 
case of a great company with world-wide wireless 
work ? 

842. I ought not, perhaps, to put the question 
in that way. I will put it thus: Has the Mar- 
coni Company in your opinion as it stands, a 
fair claim to be Cons desol à world-wide service ? 
—No, I do not think they have. I should wish 
to be quite clear, but I do not see that they have 
any claim at all to be considered a world-wide 
company. 

843. Is a considerable part of the commercial 
business of wireless telegraphy being conducted 
through other companies, do you think /-—Taking 
the world at large / 

844. Taking the world at large ?—Y es. 

845. They have not got. so large a statt in the 
ficld, have they, that they could face a war such 
as we have been talking about, with equanimity ? 
—TI should not think they could. 

846. And you think, on the whole, that the 
best way to minimise interference is to ratify 
this Convention ?-—I do. 

847. You do not attach much importance to 
the objection that has been raised already that 
if there is not centralised control ships comin 
into touch with a station at the same time wil 
continue to call. and will disturb other calls for 
want of a central authority to enforce the 
penalties ‘—I think that the regulations under 
the Convention which have to be observed 
should prevent these things. The ship will call 
the shore station—she is bound to do that, and 
if the shore station cannot attend to her she 
will say : No, I ain busy with another ship ; wait 
vour turn. 

848. Suppose the people on the ship are 
impatient and continue to call, what then ?— 
Then they will be contravening the terms of the 
Convention, and if they persist in doing this, 
they will render themselves liable to certain 
inconvenient penalties, even to the cancelling of 
their licence. 

849. You think the control system is sutticient, 
although the control has to be exercised by the 
representatives of different countries and. com- 
peting companies /^—I think it is, if each shore 
station properly grasps its work and carries it 
out. 

850. To what extent do vou think that the 
other commercial interests competing with Mar- 
coni have a political character? How far can 
one say that the German companies, for instance, 
have the Government behind them /—I think 
that is a question that it is impossible for me to 
answer: [do not think anybody could tell you 
that. You cannot know. Of course, you see all 
sorts of things in the newspapers, but that is of 
no value; one really does not know. 

851. On 
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851. On the whole, however, the proposal for 
this Convention originated with foreign govern- 
ments and not with the British Government, 
did it not ?— It did. 

852. And vou would say that the German 
Government (which does not believe in Free 
Trade) would be inclined to advocate any 
political action which would lead to the pro- 
motion of a German industry, would you not / 
—lt is very ditticult for me to answer that, 
Sir, because you see it is only my opinion; I 
might say whit I thought, and perhaps it 
would aftect you more than it ought. [do not 
think this is à case of Germany versus any- 
body, because really it was Britain against 
everybody almost, in favour of this inter- 
communication scheme. 

853. Up to 1904 practically the whole busi- 
ness of wireless telegraphy was in British hands 
you say ?—Not in the United States of America 
nor in Italy. 

854. I should have said, I am talking of the 
Marconi Company when I say in "British 
hands," or in the hands of a company having 
its centre in Great. Britain /—Certainly not, so 
far as the United States of America is con- 
cerned. It is quite true that most of the 
stations in the British Isles were Marconi 
stations, but the reason for that is obvious— 
as has been explained by Mr. Babington Smith. 
He explained that the Marconi Company were 
in possession; and they were licensed because 
they were in possession. 

855. Let me put it like this: If Germany, let 
us say, had been in the same position as Eng- 
land, in political and commercial control of this 
invention, in 1904 do you think we should have 
had this Convention ?—Well, I really could not 
say, but I think it is quite possible that in a 
year or two we should have asked to have a 
Convention. It has been put to me that 
Germany opened the ball-thoy started the 
thing—and that is true, but I can quite con- 
celve circumstances in which it would have 
been desirable that we should have made the 
first move. 

856. That is to say, if we had found that 
Germany possessed the practical control of an 
invention so important for military and com- 
mercial uses we should probably have moved as 
Germany did /—No, I do not put it in that way. 
I mean to say that if this new method of com- 
munication—which is in its essential nature so 
entirely inter-national—had got on to what is 
really the highway of the nations, so to speak— 
the Channel and the Baltie—I think it would 
have been quite possible that Great Britain 
would have been the first to say: This new 
method must be Internationally controlled. 

857. Apart from our interest in the matter ?— 
Well, of course it would not be altogether apart 
from our interest in the matter, because the fact 
of our having interests in the matter would 
have turned our attention to it. We could not 
have ever helped having interests in wireless 
telegraphy because we stand in such a peculiar 
geographical position. 

858. Putting that aspect aside and looking at 
it exactly from the commercial point of view, do 
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you think that as a result of this Convention— 
if the Marconi Company should feel themselves 
agerieved—probably in future anybody with an 
invention having great military applications as 
well as commercial would be ence or likely 
—to take their invention elsewhere than to 
Great Britain?—I think it would be very 
vureasonable for people to think that ; because 
you see the Marconi Company always con- 
templated this Convention as a possible thing. 
They might feel themselves aggrieved, but 
because they unreasonably did that, I think it 
would be quite wrong for somebody else to sav 
I have got an invention, I will go and offer it 
to another Government. 

859. Now let us come to the contention, which 
is that if the Convention is ratified the effect 
will be to develop traffic on British soil, and if 
the Convention is not ratified the effect will be 
to develop trathe on non-British soil. Is that so 
in your view ?—I think so, generally speaking, 
that is if the Convention is not ratified by Great 
Britain. 

860. Is not ratified bv Great Britain ?—I 
think that will be the effect. 

861. You accept that position which was 
taken up by Mr. Babington Smith ?— Yes. 

862. Now, practically all the liners passing 
down the Channel have Marconi wireless 
apparatus, have not they ?— Yes. 

863. And there are a great many foreign as 
well as British liners. There is, I think, on the 
French voast at least one wireless station at 
present ^— Yes, and more than one. 

864. More than one? Do any of the liners 
that are carrying Marconi apparatus communi- 
cate with those stations ?—I should suppose 
that they did not, because those stations are not 
fitted with Marconi apparatus; and I under- 
stand the great thing is that the Marconi people 
cannot communicate with anybody except those 
using their own apparatus. 

865 Why do not these French and German 
liners equip themselves with apparatus which 
would enable tbem to communicate with the 
French stations /—Where are those liners vou 
are speaking of coming from / 

866. Say the Atlantic liners, for instance ?— 
If thev want to speak to a station thev can 
pick up the English stations down Channel. 
then they can pick up Brow Head when they 
get by the Fastnet, and then they do not come to 
any more until they get to Sandy Hook. 

867. Practically where there is no intercom- 
munication vou find that the traffic passes 
through stations on British soil although there 
are stations existing on foreign soil ?—- Because 
the natural way out west is to make the English 
shore; but of course vou are taking a particular 
case in a particular corner of the world. 
Suppose one of these liners equipped with 
Marconi apparatus gets out to America, she 
eannot communicate with any of the American 
stations except the Marconi stations, so that the 
British. ship at the other end of its journey is 
not able to communicate. | 

868, The Convention provides that a maximum 
of one kilowatt—that is to say, about one-third 
of a horse power—should be employed for dis- 
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tances not exceeding 300 kilometres, is that so ? 
—Yes. The answer to your question is, “ Yes,” 


869. Would not that be an excess of power to 
employ to communicate over a short distance, 
say. of 30 miles in the British Channel ?— Well, 

in I should like to say I am not a technical 
witness; but I think I can say that it would 
be an excessive power; itis more than is needed. 
A technical witness will answer that better than 
I could. 


Sir William Holland. 


870. May I put a question to you in regard to 
the Defence Committee. Did I understand you 
rightly to say that the Defence Committee had 
not arrived at any decision with regard to this 
Convention ?—I said I was not in a position to 
answer the question. The honourable Member 
asked me in that connection if I had seen any 
decision of the Defence Committee on the 
subject, and I said “ No.” 


871. If a naval station has a monopoly in 
regard to wave lengths, say from 600 to 1,600 
Metres, are commercial messages given a 
monopoly of a shorter length ?—It is laid down 
in the Convention, Sir, that the commercial work 
should be done with wave lengths of 300 and 
600, and then there are certain exceptions to 
that which apply to stations which cannot use 
this particular wave length, or stations which 
have a restricted service and are allowed to use 
other wave lengths; but they must be under 
600 metres or over 1,600 metres. 


872. That is not a direct answer to the question 
I put, which was as to whether commercial 
messages are given a monopoly of these shorter 


lengths ?—No, they are not. 


873. So that if naval stations are allowed to 
use shorter lengths, there may a good deal of 
confusion ‘—There might be—yes. 


874. I understand you think that it was in 
consequence of the presence of the British Dele- 
gates in Berlin that modifications in the Con- 
vention were obtained, so far as they were 
obtained ?— Very extensive modifications. 


875. Do you think it is at all likely, if Great 
Britain refused to ratify tho Convention, that 
those modifications would be cancelled and the 
original terms of the Convention revived ?—It is 
only making a guess, Sir, but I should think it is 
quite possible. 


Mr. Lambert. 


876. When you went to the Berlin Conference 
you had several important modifications to 
suggest in the Convention as it had been sub- 
mitted to you by the German Government ?— 
Yes. 

877. And your modifications were most 
favourably met ?—We got them all, I think. 

878. The adhesion of Great Britain at that 
time was greatly valued as you have mentioned ? 
— Yes. 

879. And assuming that Great Britain did 


not adhere, modifications in our interest would 
0.6 
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possibly be much more difficult later on ?—I feel 
sure of it. 

880. Practically may I say that the whole of 
your Admiralty points were met ?—Yes, they 
were. 

881. The maritime interests of Great Britain 
demand clearness in wireless signalling ?—Yes, it 
Is very lmportant. 

882. Without the Convention there would be 
no limit to interference ?— There would be none, 
and I think it would get worse and worse. 

883. But with the Convention you have the 
obligation that is attached to an international 
agreement ?— Yes. 

884. And there is no reason to think that any 
power would deliberately enter into an agreement 
and then wish to break it /- -Hardly ; it is to the 
common interest of all the signatory Powers to 
observe it. | 

885. With reference to the point of the 
interests of Germany in this Convention, may I 
ask whether other Powers were not equally as 
anxious to have the Convention as Germany ? 
—] think some Powers were almost more 
anxious. 

886. With regard to the point that wireless 
telegraphy is largely at present in British hands, 
is it a fact that other systems have grown greatly 
during the last few years?—Yes, other systems 
are certainly on the upward grade. 

887. Assuming that the hostility of any com- 
pany which has now agreements or connections 
with theAdmiralty led that Company to withdraw 
its wireless apparatus, etc., from the use of the 
PM would the Admiralty interests suffer ? 
—No. 

888. Is it a fact that the Admiralty have a 
system of their own of wireless telegraphy upon 
which they can rely ?—Yes. 


Sir William Holland. 

889. Did not the Admiralty in 1903 debar 
themselves from using any other system than 
the Marconi ?—Certainly not. 

890. I thought you said something to that 
effect, except on an emergency or in time of 
war ?— We said we would not communicate with 
other systems, except on an emergency or in 
time of war, but we have got absolute bees to 
use anything we like. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


891. Does the Marconi Company take the 
view that they have grounds for a claim against 
the Admiralty for compensation jovidel this 
Convention is ratified as signed by Great Britain ? 
— You are asking me: do the Marconi Company 
take that view ? 

892. Yes, do they take that view ‘—I am not 
prepared to say what view they take. There is 
in the Agreement, as I stated in my evidence- 
in-chief, a certain clause which would appear to 
entitle them to compensation, and then, as I 
have already pointed out, there is another clause 
in the Postmaster-Generals Agreement which 
debars them from claiming compensation. 
What their precise view is (the view of the Com- 
pany itself) I am unable to say. | 
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Sir Gilbert Parker—continued. 
893. The question arises from what has 


appeared in the aper. perhaps, that such a 
representation had been made by the Marconi 
Company to the Government already /—No, the 
representation they have made at present is that 
they do not consider themselves bound by the 
terms of the Agreement they have made with 
the Postmaster-General. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


894. With reference to a point that I touched 
on before about the position of certain strategic 
points like Malta, Gibraltar, Hong Kong, and so 
forth, you explained that they do not come 
under the terms of the Convention because they 
are not at present public stations ?—Exactly. 

895. Can you say what is the intention of the 
Admiralty with regard to the policy that is to 
be pursued with regard to these particular 
stations: are they to be kept outside the 
Convention or are they to be made exempted or 
non-exempted stations /—At the present moment 
the Admiralty is willing and ready to do in its 
own stations at Malta and Gibraltar such 
commercial work as would require to be done; 
and if the Admiralty did that commercial work 
at a naval station then clearly the naval station 
would lose the degree of protection that it has 
qua naval station and eas become subject. to 
the Convention. As regards Hong Kong there 
is a small Admiralty station there, and it was 
the intention of the Government to make a bi 
one,in which case there also we should have 
been ready to do commercial work; but at 
pen it is not eee to extend the 

ong Kong station, and if anybody else wants to 
do commercial work the Admiralty will not 
oppose the eee 


896. Then I take it your answer is that it is 
the policy of the Admiralty to make Gibraltar 
and Malta at any rate non-exempted stations 


and for them to come under the Convention ?— 
If commercial work is done there at all. Of 
course I want to emphasise that. At the present 
moment no commercial work is done there 
at all. 

897. You say the Admiralty are willing ?— 
The Admiralty are willing, if there is a strong 
demand for commercial work, to do it. 

898. They are willing to make it a non- 
exempted station ?—Yes. 

899. In which case they would not be as you 
said (I think your words were) * masters in 


their own house” at those particular points ?— - 


Oh, yes, they would. Why not? 

900. If they become non-exempted stations 
they become subject to international regulation ? 
— Quite so; they then become subject to inter- 
national regulation, but that does not affect 
what we ean do with these stations in a time 
of war. 

901. Oh, no ?—I said we were masters in our 
own house by making exempted stations, but 
that is not the only thing which makes us 
masters in our own house. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


902. I take it that the Convention not vet 
having been ratified, and this country having 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton—continued. 


come to no conclusion with regard to this: 
question at present of exempted stations, and: 
so on, the question is left entirely open and 
undecided ;—I think I ought, perhaps, to correct. 
Fo d an answer I gave just now. I said the: 
Admiralty would make them non-exempted. 
stations. I would prefer to put it that the 
Admiralty would be willing to do the commercial . 
work there. 


Mr. Arthur Lee, 


903. Then you added that if they did that 
they would he obliged to let the stations come 
under the Convention ?—I did, and that is. 
true. 

904. Therefore, they would have to become 
what is technically called “non-exempted : 
stations ? "—No, that is not quite true, you see, 
because they might come under the Convention. 
and yet be exempted stations. They might. 
come under the Convention for everything else - 
except the intercommunication. 

905. But it they were oxempted stations they 
would not do commercial business /!— Oh, yos, . 
they would; certainly they would. 

906. If they are made exempted stations then 
there is an obligation to put up another station . 
to serve the same region which was, as shown. 
by previous evidence, a physical impossibility ? 
— Yes, that is first of all assuming that the - 
station is doing commercial work and that it is 
exenipted unde the Convention, and then of © 
course we might have to put up another; but 
may I emphasise that that situation has not 
arisen. There is no obligation under the Con- 
vention that we or ai bod ‘else should put up 
a station in any particular locality: there is only 
the obligation that if there is a station doing: 
work in a particular ay and we 
exempt that, we will provide another; so what 
you say is right if Gibraltar is worked as a 
commercial station, but I say that as the- 
position is now we are not bound to do any 
commercial work at Gibraltar; and if we- 
chose never to put up a commercial station at 
Gibraltar there is nobody who could make us. 

907. I quite understand that. As I under-- 
stood your answers, vou say it is in the power of 
the Admiralty to set up a new class of station, . 
practically—a station which is exempted, but 
which voluntarily does a certain amount of com- 
mercial business—and that that station could 
carry out the commercial business when it chose - 
without being subject to the limitations of the 
Convention ‘—No,I am afraid I have not made 
myself quite clear. An exempted station is what 
you may call a station under the Convention 
with this exception, that it is exempted from the - 
one obligation of intercommunication. Well, . 
now, Gibraltar can be one of three things—it can- 
be a naval station pure and simple, as 1t is now ; ` 
it can be a naval station doing commercial work 
exempted—that is to say, exempted from the - 
obligation of intercommunication—or it can be 
an ordinary station open for general public 
correspondence, non-exempted and intercommu- 
nicating with everybody. 

908. [t isa very important point. There is 
this intermediate class of station which can do. 


the : 
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Mr. Arthur Lee—continued. 


the commercial work or not as it chooses, and 
which is not subject to the terms of the Conven- 
tion ?—But I have not said, Sir, that there is 
such a class of station. 

909. Surely your second class is such a 
station as that ?—No, the second class of station 
is like all the other stations with this exception, 
that it is not obliged to intercommunicate with 
a wireless system other than the one with which 
it is itself equipped. Let us take a concrete 

example. We will say that at the Scilly Islands 
there is an Admiralty station that is outside the 

‘Convention altogether; close by is the Lizard 
Station, and near to that we will say is a station 

_at Hartland Point. Now we will suppose that 
the Lizard is an exempted station and that the 
Hartland Point is not, the Lizard and the Hart- 
land Point are alike subject to the terms of this 
Convention (if it is ratified) with the one excep- 
tion that Hartland Point has got to pass its 
messages to everybody and receive them from 
everybody and the Lizard has only got to pass 
its messages and receives them from ships with 
the Marconi apparatus. 

910. But if we can have that privilege for any 
station that we choose—the privilege of being 
exempted and yet doing commercial ra eld 
-why did we agree to the principle of non- 
exemption at all /—Well, the exemption is the 
exception, and the  non-exemption is the 

meiple. | 

911. [ do not see that we gain anything by 

eeing to non-exemption when we could have 
done both classes of work through an exerupted 
station ?—But you must not only look on the 
existing state of things at home, but think of the 
state of things we want to see abroad. We want 

'tosee wireless stations in our Colonies on British 
‘soil. Now, the Colonies are not at all disposed 
to take a systein which would not intercom- 
municate. 

912. The Colonies are self-governing ; they can 
do as they like?—I say the exemption is the 
. exception ; the intercommunication is the prin- 
ciple; we could not have the Convention with- 
-out accepting the principle. ° 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 

913. I did not quite understand your reply to 
"Mr. Lee's question as to whether with these 
exempted stations it was necessary to have 
another station which could do the ordinary 
work of intercommunication within a certain 
specified distance ?—We have agreed to that in 
Clause 3 of the Final Protocol. We did agree 
that in cases where a station was exempted 
another station should be put up which would 
‘deal with wireless telegraphy in the region served 
by the exempted station. 

"914. Then if a station were established as an 
exempted station—at Malta, for instance—it 
would be necessary, suppose you took messages 
at that exempted station, to establish another 
station non-exempted on the island of Malta ?— 
Yes, in the same region— practically it would be 
in the island of Malta. — 

915. And the same thing would hold good at 
Gibraltar ?—If we had an exempted station at 
‘Gibraltar. 
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916. Yes, if we had an exempted station at 
Gibraltar ?—Then it would hold good, but I do 
not think we want to have an exempted station 
there. | 

917. It is a question whether it could be or 
not/—[Ic is not absolutely impossible, even at 
Gibraltar, to have the two stations; it would be 
inconveuient because the place is very small ; but 
at the present moinent there are two naval 
stations at Gibraltar, one on the south front, one 
on the north front, and I suppose at a pinch we 
could have a commercial station, but as I say, it 
would not be desirable; it would be better that 
Gibraltar should do the work. 


è 
Mr. Arthur Lee. 


918. Is not that in direct conflict with the 
evidence given by Mr. Babington Smith ?—I do 
not think so. 

919. I understood him to say that the 
stations were to be 50 miles apart ?—No; he 
said he would not tie himself down to any 
definite distance. I can quote two instances 
showing that it has been stated that stations 
can be as little as from three to one and 
a-half miles apart. You can get any distance 
almost given by different authorities. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


920. If I am not mistaken that is not the 
point. What Mr. Babington Smith was speaking 
of was the point as to wave lengths; that is to say, 
if you had one station with certain wave lengths, 
another one established say within 50 miles 
must have different wave lengths ?—I have not 
his evidence before me and would not like to 
answer questions on things I have not read and 
that are not immediately before me. 


Chairman. 


921. Is the Navy operating any other system 
than the Marconi system at the present moment ? 
—They are working a system of their own. 

922. Assuming the Marconi Company took up 
a hostile attitude to the Convention would that 
embarrass the Navy in any way or would they be 
able to work their wireless system independent 
of the Marconi Company ?—I do not think 1t 
would embarrass the Navy at all. The Navy 
nh go on quite comfortably as it is going on 
to-day. 

923. They would have other systems also, 
would they not ?—They would have their own 
system and they could have any other systems 
it they wanted them. 

924. When you say “their own system " that 
E a different system to the Marconi system ?— 

es. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


925. “Their own system," has it been 

ublished in any way, or is it outside the Patent 

lass ?—I could not answer that, because I really 
do not know. 


Sir William Holland. 


926. Has it à name? What do they call it ?— 
It has no name, Sir. 
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Mr. Gwynn. 


927. You do not think there would be any 
ossibility of a prohibition under the Patent 
aws ?—I do not see why there should be. 


Chairman. 


928. You are not prepared to answer questions 
on this point, I gather ?—We have the right by 
our agreement with the Marconi people to make 
use of their patent or any other patent that they 
may acquire. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


929. In the case of the Admiralty system this 
is a patent they have no@ acquired. As I under- 
stand, the Navy has got a system which is 
peculiar to themselves. That is what I under- 
stood you to say, that the Navy possessed a 
separate system of wireless ee y which is 
not the Marconi system nor that followed by any 
other company ?—I think the Navy have a 
system of their own; but as far as the Rights 
under the Patent Act are concerned, I am afraid 
you are taking me rather out of my depth; I do 
not know. 


Mr. Sudney Buxton. 


930. May I ask one question in reference to 
what Mr. Lee asked you. I think there seems 
to be a little confusion about the three classes of 
stations you mentioned. I gather that in the 
first class there are pure naval stations entirely 
outside the Convention ?—Yes. 

931. Then in the second class the stations are 
entirely under the Convention and subject to 
intercommunication ?—Yes. 

932. 'l'hose are subject to all the conditions of 
the Convention ?— Y es. 

933. Then there is the third class of station, 
and that is a class which either have the re- 
stricted communication—it may be some small 
company between some small point or another— 
or what are called the “exempted stations,” 
which are under the Convention and subject to 
'the Convention except as to the obligation to 
intercommunicate ?—Y es. 

934. Those are the three classes of station 
under the Convention ?— Those are the three 
classes under the Convention. 

935. As regards the third —I take it you state 
the “ principle” is the second one—that they 
should be non-exempted stations ; the exempted 
stations are the “exception” to the rule ?— 
Yes. 

936. I take it that the non-exempted stations 
would not have been agreed to by the other 

wers, unless we had agreed to the general prin- 
ciple of the Convention. They would not have 
agreed to the non-exempted stations but for 
that ?— Certainly. not. 


Chairman. 


937. Can you say under which category 
of those three that Mr. Buxton has just des- 
cribed that high pressure station at Nauen 
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would come ?—1 am not sure that it would come 
under either of them, it might be & shore to 
shore station. It is an experimental station, 
you see at present, I do not know that it would 
come under either of them. 

938. It would be ight outside the Conven- 
tion ?—Yes, it is not doing ship to shore 
work. 

939. It would come under the Convention 
vam it sent a land message out to sea? 
— Yes. 

940. It wouldcome under the Convention then 
and have to comply with its conditions ?—Yes, 
if it communicated with a ship at sea. 

941. And if inits communication with a ship at 
sea it created interference or confusion, under 
the Convention I understand it would then have 
to send the message to one of our stations, 1m 
order to comply with the Convention ?—No ; 
you are talking of Nuuen sending a message to 
a ship at sea ? 

942. Yes?— That would be all right; but if in 
doing that she caused confusion 

943. Confusion or interference ?—Then we 
complain. Whoever was interfered with would 
complain. 

944, Notice would be sent to that station 
that it was not complying with the Convention ? 
—The complaint would be made to the adminis- 
tration that was responsible for that station. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


945. Can you locate the cause of disturbance 
always?—That is rather more a technical 
point than anything else. If there was special 
disturbance you would be able to locate it b 
watching it, but our technical witness will te 
you better about that than I can. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 

946. If a difficulty arose—with regard to a. 
station which had communicated and caused 
interruption—as to the settlement of the question 
it would be arranged by arbitration by common 
consent ?—There is the one case only where the 
arbitration is not voluntary. If a ship;station 
was giving so much trouble that any administra- 
tion had to finally say they could not have 
anything more to do with it, then arbitration 
comes in, under Article VII. of the Regula- 
tions. - 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


947. Just one last question, You say it is 
not a fact that the Admiralty have completely 
changed their view since August of last year 
with regard to the advisability of accepting inter- 
communication ?—I think I said that it was not 
a fact that the Admiralty had completely changed 


. their opinion since February, 1904. The opinion 


they are acting on now is the opinion they 
expressed in February, 1904. 
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948. You are at present serving on 
Majesty's ship “ Vernon ” ‘—Yes. 

949. Can you tell the Committee what 
experience you have of matters connected with 
wireless telegraphy /—My connection with wire- 
less telegraphy dates from the year 1900. 
Since then I have: served as follows: One and 
a-half years as Torpedo Lieutenant in H.M.S. 
“ Vulcan,” under Captain (now Admiral) Sir 
H. B. Jackson, whoin I assisted to carry out 
wireless telegraphy experiments with instru- 
ments of his and Mr. Marcomi’s design; two 
vears as Lieutenant in charge of the Wireless 
Telegraphy Department of H.M.S. * Vernon”; 
two years as Torpedo Lieutenant of H.M.S. 
“ Duncan," during which time I was directed to 
carry out special wireless telegraphy duties in 
the Mediterranean and Channe f leets, and for 
the last 12 months I have held the appointment 
of Commander in Charge of the Wireless 
Telegraphy Department in H.M.S. * Vernon.” 

950. Will you explain to the Committee what 
the work you do on the “Vernon” is ?—The 
“Vernon " 1s a torpedo school and has charge of 
the instruction. and design work of wireless 
telegraphy—naval wireless telegraphy. 

951. Stationed at Portsmouth ?—Stationed at 
Portsinouth. 

952. The infonnation that you are about to 
give to the Committee may be said to be purely 
of a technical character ?—Yes. 

953. As regards scientific details of wireless 
telegraphy ?—Purely technical. 

954. Now do you consider that wireless 
telegraphy communication is possible between 
different systems /—Speaking generally, wireless 
telegraphy communication 1s possible between 
ships and stations fitted with different systems, 
although it may not be possible in certain par- 
ticular systems ; but these systems are at pre- 
sent the exception and their stations, if any, few 
in number. 

955. And do you consider that the wave 
lengths chosen by the Convention are practical 
ones to assign for commercial purposes ?—Yes, 
As regards the wave lengths to be used com- 
mercially, from my experience I should say 
they were well chosen and suitable for their 
work. 

956. Do you consider that two wave lengths 
will be sufficient ?—They should prove sufficient 
for the present, and with the rules laid down 
in Articles XXIII. and XIX., 5, of the Regu- 
lations, the control of the wireless telegraphy 
traffic by the coast stations, if properly carried 
out, should allow for all requirements that at 
present can be foreseen. 

957. If the Convention is ratified, do you 
consider that as regards naval wireless si ns 
the Navy would be in a better position that it is 
at present?—As regards the limits of wave 
length reserved pey for naval purposes, I 
Am sure that the Navy will be in a better posi- 
tion than formerly ; for now, being without any 
International legislation on the subject it is 
frequentlv found that some shore station is inter- 
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fering with our signalling through using a 
similar, or nearly similar, wave length. 

958. Do you consider that the International 
Regulations, as laid down in the Convention, 
will be advantageous to wireless signalling ?—As 
regards wireless telegraphy work in the Channel 
the etfect of the Convention cannot help being 
beneficial and tend to diminish confusion. 
What I have said naturally follows from 
Article VIII., where the Convention lays stress 
on the importance of selecting coast stations so 
as not to interfere with one another. From 
Article XXX. 1, of the Regulations the ship 
should transmit its message through the nearest 
shore station ; and in Article XIX. 5, and XXIII. 
of the Regulations the control of the trattic is 
given to the Coaststations. The organisation of 
wireless telegraphy traffic on these lines is to my 
mind thoroughly sound. 

959. Suppose that Great Britain did not join 
the Convention, what do you consider would be 
the effect on wireless signalling ’—If Great 
Britain does not ratify the Convention there will 
be a far greater chance of interference in the 
Channel. At the present moment although 
Great Britain has the greater share of wireless 
telegraphy signalling in the Channel, there is 
considerable interference due to there being no 
general system of organisation for commercial 

urposes. It is in my opinion essential that 

reat Britain should have a voice in the organi- 
sation of the whole of the commercial wireless 
telegraphy signalling, especially in the Channel. 
If she bes not there is no guarantee against 
different organisations being at work in the same 
confined waters, and such a state of affairs is 
certain to cause confusion. 

960. Can you give the Committee any informa- 
tion as regards the relative merits of the different 
wireless telegraphy instruments in dene use ? 
—In my opinion there is not much to choose 
between the instruments of the principal systems 
in use, namelv, the Telefunken, the be orrest, 
the Marconi, the Fessenden, the Marconi Mag- 
netic Detector is in my epinion the simplest and 
inost reliable receiving device, although not the 
most sensitive. The transmitting instruments 
used with the Telefunken, De Forrest and 
Fessenden systems I prefer to those used with 
the Marconi system. 

961. Does the Navy obtain any special benefits 
from the Marconi Company as regards improve- 
ments in wireless telegraphy ?—To my know- 
ledge, since December, 1905, the Navy has not 
received any new idea from Mr. Marconi or his 
Company. At that time Mr. Marconi gave a 
demonstration of his direction experiments at 
Poldhu, but this had previously been reported 
by Lieutenant Ryan, ÉN. Since then no new 
ideas or technical advice has been offered to the 
Navy in accordance with our Agreement, and 
from my personal experience I find the N eit 
obtains more assistance from other firms whic 
the Admiralty employs for constructing wireless 
telegraphy instruments than it does from the 
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Marconi Company. The Navy therefore is not 
dependent for further developments in wireless 
telegraphy upon the Marconi Company. 

962. Supposing that certain British posses- 
sions abroad were to Join the Convention and to 
PY systems ditterent to the Marconi system, 
would this be beneficial or otherwise to naval 
wireless signalling ?—5o far as regards naval 
wireless yip M signalling with British 
possessions abroad no hindrance would be expe- 
rienced if the stations abroad were not on the 
Marconi system; as previously stated practi- 
cally all systems can intercommunicate. If the 
commercial stations abroad are under the Rules 
of the Convention their wave lengths will be 
regulated, and consequently naval wireless 
signalling will be less interfered with, as the 
naval wave lengths will not be drawn upon. 

963. You infer that it would be beneficial to 
naval wireless signalling if all commercial 
stations were under the Rules of the Conven- 
tion. Do you therefore consider that no com- 
mercial stations should be exempted from the 
Rules?—As regards exempted stations, pro- 
vided that we maintain the right to exempt 
stations if and when we require to do so, so 
that we can use this right in case of conges- 
tion of traffic, to try a new system, or for any 
other purpose, as far as actual naval signalling 
is concerned it will neither be necessary nor 
desirable to multiply such stations. The im- 
port thing is that we should have a free 

and in the matter which is provided for in the 
Convention. 

964. The Convention is to come into force in 
July, 1908, is it not ?—I believe so. 

965. Do vou attach any importance to Great 
Britain ratifying the Convention at an early 
date?—If the Convention is to start under 
favourable conditions the working details need 
tobe thoroughly gone into betore July, 1908. 
In my opinion the practical success of the 
Convention depends very largely on the time 
given to work out these details, and hence the 
importance of not delaying the ratification. 

966. Are you Msn: Recte the Committee 
on the authority of the Admiralty !—My evi- 
dence has been submitted to the Admiralty and 
they concur in it. 

967. They concur in what you have said ?— 
Yes. 


Sir William Holland. 


968. You told us, I think, that from Mr 
Marconi the Navy had received no new ideas or 
suggestions since December, 1905, was it not so? 
— December, 1905—Yes. 

969. You have no reason to suppose, have 
vou, that Mr. Marconi has withheld ideas or 
suggestions which have occurred to him ?—No, 
I have not. 

970. It is not always easy for inventors to 
manufacture new ideas; the supply may not 
always be “on top"?—I should say from my 
ee that the supply is “on top” every 

ay. 

971. Then you suggest that some of these 
ideas are being withheld ?—I have no know- 
ledge ; of course my answer to that question 
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would be that if the Marconi Company have 
been carrying out experiments as it was con- 
sidered they would do, I imagine by the 
Admiralty Agreement—I think undoubtedly a 
year could not elapse without very large 1m- 
provements having taken place in construction 
and other matters relating to wireless tele- 


graphy. 
Mr. Gwynn. 


972. I began to ask Colonel Daniell some 
questions which he referred back to a technical 
witness, and if I may I will put them to you. 
The first is with regard to the amount of power 
that is used. The uU provides, I think, 
that a maximum of one kilowatt should be 
employed—that is about one-third of a horse- 
power—for distances not exceeding 300 kilo- 
metres ?—Yes. 


973. Would not that be an unnecessary 
amount of power to employ for communicating 
between a n in the Channel and a station on 
the English coast, say at a distance of about 30 
or 50 miles ?—-One must necessarily have some 
power, and the working of wireless telegraphy 
can be controlled although you have one kilo- 
watt power at your disposal If vou want to 
communicate with a station a short distance away 
you use a smaller amount of Ta especially 
for commercial work. I should think that the 
efticiency of working would always be considered 
—that is to say, tha; the smallest amount of 
power would be used for communicating with the 
station you were calling. 


974. But is it not possible that a more de- 
veloped system, having à more sensitive receiver, 
might receive a message with a less degree of 
power, whereas in the case of a less developed 
and less competent system, a larger amount of 


power would have to be used to produce the 


same eftect ?—That is so to a certain extent. 
975. That is to say, the use of an inferior 
system may involve the employment of greater 
ower—unnecessary power—and to that extent 
involve some disturbance of the surrounding 
traffic, mav it not ?—It is necessary to state, in 
every condition of wireless signalling a number 
of facts besides the power that vou are using, 
that is to say, the distance of the stations trans- 
mitting and receiving, the aerial the wave 
length vou are going to use, because the wave 
length may be entirely unsuitable for the 
urpose—accordingly it is only possible in laying 
down rules for communication to state a definite 
amount of energy for a certain wave length. 
Some Sipe ave may be able to deal more eff- 
ciently than others with that ba but from the 
very nature of the wave length selected, I 
refer to the 300 metres wave length, a station 
must be fairly efficient to be able to communi- 
cate her distance with one kilowatt It is not a 
uestion of a ship being able to interfere because 
she has not pe apparatus, she cannot, unless 
her instruments are well attuned or well adjusted 
with one kilowatt and at 300 metres, communi- 
cate efficiently. 
976. With the general signalling ?—Yes. 
977. Mr. Babington Smith said that certain 
attempts 
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attempts have been made to devise methods of 
directing the waves, sending the greatest energy 
in one particular direction, and that the success 
had onlv been moderate. Does that coincide 
with vour experience, or have you ever known 
a case in Sb a shore station has been able to 
determine the position, the compass-bearing of a 
ship at sea that was out of sight ‘—I have no 
knowledge of the shore station work in that 
direction, commercially. 

978. Then if I put to you the question: Did 
Mr. Marconi by using methods of his own 
accuratelv determine the compass-bearing of a 
Bhip which was out of sight ? Would you deny 
the fact or would you simply sav vou do not 
know ‘/—No. As I have said in mv evidence, 
previous to Mr. Marconi’s demonstration, we had 
ourselves in the Navy carried out direction 
experiments. 

979. And had they succeeded—had you been 
able to determine the compass-bearing of a ship 
that was out of sight 7—We were able to deter- 
mine the direction in which the wireless message 
was coming under certain conditions. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


980. I think you said on that point in your 
main evidence that this new method had been 
reported bv Lieutenant Ryan. I understood that 
to mean that he was acquainted with Mr. Mar- 
coni's system and reported it. Do you mean to 
say that he had invented it or suggested it ?!— 
Yes, that he had entirely suggested it without 


any knowledge of any direction experiments 
carried out by Mr. Marconi. 
Chairman. 


981. You really meant that he suggested it, 
did not vou ?—He was in the Mediterranean at 
the time and he forwarded a report to the 
Admiralty, in which he gave an account of his 
direction experiments. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


982. So that what is due to this invention, 
whatever it is, is not due entirely to the Marconi 
Company ‘—I mean to say that we had it reported 
to the Admiralty before we had any knowledge 
of “ direction " from any other source. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


983. On the general question of efficiency, 
would you say that there was anv probable gain 
to be made from the naval point of view by 
adhering to the present arrangement—that 18 to 
say, refusing to ratify the Convention in the 
hope that in that way the Marconi Com- 

ny might practically maintain its pre- 
dominant position in wireless telegraphy, 
and that therefore the Navy might have only 
one Company to deal with, or might have only 
one control to deal with ?— Personally, the rules 
of the Convention, to my mind, will be much 
more satisfactory than any kind of Agreement 
that we at present have with the Marconi Com- 
pany. The Marconi Company’s stations do not 
work in conformity with any Admiralty system, 
and as I have said in my evidence there is a 
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considerable amount of interference between the 
shore stations and naval signalling at present. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 

984. I asked Mr. Babington Smith at a pre- 
vious sitting concerning the distance between 
stations using the same wave lengths—how great 
a distance there must be between stations using 
the same wave lengths in order to avoid inter- 
ference. He said in reply it was a technical 
question or more for the technical expert: Could 
you suggest an approximate distance between 
two stations using the same wave length which 
would avoid interference ?—I understood from 
reading Mr. Babington Smith’s evidence, that 
he did mention some distance as regards ships 
using different wave lengths—not the same 
wave length. Is that the question you wish 
me to answer—177 ! May I read the | 
question ? 

985. Yes ?—"* Can you give us any idea of 
the distance necessary for two stations to 
operate with different wave lengths in the same 
district?” Mr. Babington Smith's answer is: 
* The precise distance I would rather, if I may, 
leave to the technical witnesses to state, but I 
think I should not be far wrong in saying that 
two stations using different wave lengths at 
present ought to be probably 50 miles from each 
other to arrive at a right conclusion." 

986. Yes; that was the question I asked, and 
you substantiate that reply?—I concur 
In 1t. 

987. There is another question with regard to 
exempted stations: Is there any limit in the- 
Convention put upon the number of exempted 
stations which Great Britain might establish 
in her territory ?—I have not really any very 
great knowledge of the Convention, but I do 
not remember any condition stating the exact 
number or that weare limited in any way. By 
my evidence I say that we have the right to. 
exempt stations 1f and when required. 


Mr. Adkins. 


988. With regard to these exempted stations. 
I understood you to say that the power reserved 
by Great Britain of having exempted stations 
was in your opinion valuable, but need not be 
used frequently or in many places ?—That is so. 

989. You remember that that is a power 

iven on condition that there shall be open on 
its territory one or more stations subject to the 
obligations of Article IIL, and providing for the 
radiotelegraphic service in the region served by 
the exempted stations, in such a manner as to. 
satisfy the requirements of public corres- 
pondence. In your judgment has the com- 
pulsory creation of these substituted stations 
seriously impaired the value of .the power 
obtained by Great Britain to exempt stations ?— 
No, I should say it certainly has not. 

990. In your opinion, as an expert in radio- 
telegraphy, an exempted station would still be 
valuable although there would be this substituted 
station under the section ?— One would have 
erected exempted stations with a special object. 
Personally, as I have stated, from the naval 

| point 
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point of view we should like the exempted 
stations to be as few as possible; if we therefore 
erect an exempted station I imagine it must be 
because we have to do it for some very good 
reason, in which case another station under the 
Rules of the Convention would be put up to do 
that ones duty if that station had previously 
been doing commercial work. 

: 991. We have seen from the Convention that 
certain wave lengths—those between 600 metres 
and 1,600 metres—are reserved practically for 
Admiralty purposes ?—That is so. 

992. Would the fact that wave lengths of that 
definite character are reserved for Admiralty 
pnrposes lead to any disadvantage in putting 
any hypothetical enemy on inquiry if à wave 
length of such charaeter were received by their 
apparatus ?—I think not. The method of 
measuring wave lengths is so simple that there 
is no difficulty in finding out what wave lengths 
various people are using. 

993. So that to allocate special wave lengths 
for naval purposes does not in your opinion con- 
stitute a danger ?—I do not think so. 

994. You referred to the advantage of Great 
Britain adhesing to the Convention. Is not that 
pene with reference to the crowded waters of 
rhe Channel ?—Yes. 

995. Are you of opinion that it is an advantage 
in otner parts of the world where conditions are 
different, or only in the Channel ?—In other 
parts of the world to a less degree; I take the 
most startling. 

996. Although that is the most startling, the 
same argument applies appreciably, though not 
2 markedly to other parts of the Empire ?— 

es. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


997. I should like to follow up a point that I 
think Sir Gilbert Parker raised with regard to 
the possibility of having two stations serving the 
same region. You referred to Mr. Babington 
Smith's evidence, and concurred in it, where he 
said it was necessary for two stations operating 
ditferent wave lengths in the same district to be 
poe 50 miles apart ?—I said that it was 
desirable. 

998. Ought to be ?— Yes. 

999. I presume if they were operating the 
same wave lengths there would be some interfer- 
ence, would there not ?—Certainly; yes, that 
iS SO. 

1000 Then I donot quite see how you recon- 
cile that statement of yours—you as a technical 
expert—with Colonel Daniell’s statement about 
a station like Gibraltar, that there might be two 
or even three stations working simultaneously ? 
-—I quite follow. 

**1001. Do you concur in his statement ?—It is 

merely a matter of whether one is treating this 

from a naval point of view or from a commercial 
oint of view, or from both. 

1002. From the purely wireless telegraphy 
point of view is it possible to work two stations 
or three stations simultaneously in a restricted 
area like Gibraltar without their seriously inter- 
fering with each other ?—I see no reason at all 
why they should not work altogether. 


Mr. Arthur Lee—continued. 


1003. Why then do you say that it is desirable 
that they should be 50 miles apart ‘/—Because 
they are on the same wave length or the wave 
lengths differ to sucl a small extent that it 
would be certainly desirable at the outset to 
have the stations well separate. It is really a 
question of how efficient Y am or you are. 

1004. As an operator?—Not only as an 
operator but as a skilled wireless telegraphist. 1 
am able to work a station in close proximity to 
another station without its interfering with that 
other system or allowing that other system to 
interfere with me; but if I was drawing up rules 
for new men working the apparatus which a 
large number of ships were to be fitted with, I 
should think it very unwise to placetwo stations 
closer together than that. I must limit possible 
interference. 

1005. Then if you have sufficiently expert 
wireless telegraphists you think that there is no 
reason why stations should not be put alongside 
each other /—I think that in time that will be 
so, when the operators become more efficient 
and also when the wireless apparatuses get fuller 
development ; then the stations will be able to 
be placed much closer together; but my opinion 
with the different systems of wireless telegraphy 
instruments at present on the market I do not 
think it would be wise to place the stations 
closer together than the distance named, or 
alinost the limit of possible interference. 

1006. Then you would not think it desirable 
that there should be more than one installation 
at a point like Gibraltar ?—Is this for naval 

urposes, may I ask ? 

1007. Yes, I will put it in that way if you 
like; I mean that there should not be an 
exempted naval station for naval purposes and 
a non-exempted station for publie purposes at 
the same point ?/— Well, that again leads into 
another point. Is itfrom the point of view of 
interfering with the Navy or from the point of 
view of the Navy interfering with it ? 

1008. Both; we have to consider both under 
the Convention ?—Theh it is desirable at present 
that there should not be two stations in so small 
an area, 

1009. That is what I wanted to get at. It is 
desirable that there should not be two stations 
under existing conditions ?— Yes. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 

1010. It would not be undesirable, I take it 
if there were another station on the peninsula 
50 miles from that station?—It ail depends 
upon the size of the place. If there is room for 
50 miles apart, then there is no reason why 
there should not be another station. At the 
outset I think it would be unwise to place an- 
other station at Gibraltar to do commercial 
work. There meee be a point raised as to the 
question of naval stations. May I explain that 
it will depend to a very great extent on the 
differences of wave lengths that are to be used 
as to whether there will be interference or not, 
so that it might be quite possible for a naval 
station at Gibraltar to be erected that would 
have a wave length of (let us suppose) 10,000 
metres; in such a case there would be, 


I imagine 
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I imagine, very little or no effect on other 
stations in the vicinity, if those other stations 
aised 300 metres. At present we have two naval 
stations at Gibraltar, one an experimental station 
and one a non-experimental station. It is beyond 
my province to talk of these naval stations or 
their functions, and it must not be taken that mv 
evidence has anything to do with naval stations 
being erected when I say that it would be prefer- 
able not to erect stations under the Convention. 
1011. I ask you, from the purely technical 
point of view, whether the two could work 
together from the wireless telegraphy stand- 
pint ’—Then you must tell me what wave 
paces they are going to use. If they are going 
to use wave lengths which are close together 
then it is undesirable that they should exist. 


1012. That is what I wanted to get at. Then 
I wish to ask you a question on this point merely 
as a technical expert. We were discussing (I do 
not know whether you were present at the time) 
this German station at Nauen, which is to con- 
duct experiments with ships out in the Atlantic 
to the West of Ireland ?— Yes. 


1013. Would those experiments interfere with 
the ordinary work at our stations, say at Poldhu 
or Brow Head and in the English Channel ?— 
One ought not to take Poldhu and Nauen in 
connection with stations for ordinary work. 

1014. Will you tell me why not ?—It would 
not interfere with stations that would come 
under the heading of the Convention 

1015. That is to say it is possible for the waves 
from the German station to pass over some terri- 
torv—pass over the actual stations that are 
working, without interfering with them /—Yeos, 
without in any way interfering with them. 


Chairman. 


1016. And without those stations receiving 
the message, you mean ?— Without those stations 
receiving the message provided the wave-length 
was proper. I amnot in a position to say defi- 
nitely what is the wave-length at Nauen,although 
I have made measurements personally, they may 
(being an experimental station) alter their wave- 
length daily; but I am in a position to say this, 
that it is almost impossible for a large power 
station, or it is impracticable for a large power 
station, to send out ashort wave length; there- 
fore I should say that this station at Nauen if 
she is going tocommunicate with ships in the 
Atlantic cannot possibly interfere with ship to 
shore communication under the Convention. 

1017. Then I take it under the Convention— 
particularly under those two provisions by which 
more power than is necessary must not be uscd, 
and that no unnecessary interference must be 
permitted—that anv country in Europe will be 
permitted within the rules ot the Convention 
to establish high power stations to communi- 
cate with the Atlantic or with their ships in 
other parts of the world ?—I do not call that 
“communication.” Is not “communication” a 
question and answer ? 

1018. I should have thought not necessarily ? 
—Not necessarily ? 

1019. In the strict legal sense certainly not ? 
—‘Communication” is not question and 
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answer! If it is considered necessary to erect 
large power stations for the purpose of sending 
messages to e in the Atlantic, then I see no 
reason why such stations should not be esta- 
blished. I imagine that the point of long 
distance stations is to communicate to lonz 
distances. 


1020. Have you any idea what this German 
station is for?—I do not know; I imagined 
that it was simply an expermmental station. 


1021. I understood that one of the great 
advantages we should receive under this Con- 
vention if ratified was that it would prevent 
other powers putting up stations on their own 
territory, and so would throw the business into 
the hands of our stations which have the 
superior sai DRIN position; but I gather 
from what you have said just now that other 
Powers would be able to evade that benefit to 
us by putting up long-distance stations of their 
own and working over our heads ?—Not' at all. 
You must have entirely misunderstood me if I 
gave you that impression. The reason for more 
communication coming to our shores is, that the 
ships have got to report to the nearest shore 
station; it 1s not a mutter of the shore station 
sending to the ship ; in nearly all cases of com- 
munications between ship and shore stations, it 
is the ship that calls up the shore station, and 
it is no benefit to have a large power station for 
this work. 

1022, From the ship ?—From the ship. 


1023. Of course, you are aware that on 
Atlantic liners long-distance messages are 
received, so that they are in touch the whole 
way across—in fact, that they actually publish a 
daily newspaper with messages coming in some 
cases from distances up to 2,000 miles ?—I am 
quite aware of that. That is of no advantage 
to my mind to the ship reporting messages to 
the shore station ; that is purely a news point 
of view. 

1024. Yes, but it would enable a service of 
German ships—say the North German Lloyd— 
to pass the message through the German station 
rather than through our station?—If the 
German station wishes to send press news every 
day I think there is no reason why they should 
not do it; nor do I think that it would in any 
way &Tect the British small power stations 
(the number of them) if they did do so. | 

1025. There nught be cases, however, in a 
time when there was strained relations or any- 
thing of that sort with any given Power, when 
it might. be an immense advantage to them to 
be able to communicate with their own ships 
without their messages going through our 
hands ?—I do not say that would not be so. Of 
course I might have added that. We have 
been rather dealing with large power stations 
and small power stations indiscriminately. The 
large power stations with wave lengths of over 
1,600 metres are not dealt with in the Conven- 
tion, but they were necessary to diseuss because 
it depended upon whether the number of small 
power stations would be affected due to the erec- 
tion of large ones. 

1026. You think they would not be ?—I think 


they would not. 
K 1027. One 
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‘1027. One other: question only. You said it 


WAS ad important we should ratify now because : 


the working details would have to be examined 
very carefully before July, 1908 ?— Yes. 


1028. Is there any possibility of our being able - 


to alter any of the working details us provided 
in the Regulations in case we do not consider 
they are suitable ?—Personally, I am not an 
expert on this Convention, but I imagine that 
we have a free hand to draw up the rules and 
regulations on the general lines laid down in the 
Convention and Rules. = 
1029. Thev are rather more than “general 
lines,” are they not; are not the provisions of 
the Corivention very precise rules /—I do not 
think the rules deal with a large number of 
technical points which must necessarily be 
gone into before the Convention comes into 


force if we are to obtain the full benefit . 


of it, Sir. | 
1030. That is all you mean—then you do not 


suggest that the regulations which are laid : 


down require further modifying, but merely that 
there are points outside them ?—Exactly. The 
Government has to deal with seeing these 
rules and regulations carried out, and the more 


time that is given to the working out of the details - 


connected with these regulations the better will 
it be for the Convention when it is instituted. 

1031. You can point to nothing in the 
Regulations that have been adopted by the 
Convention that would be impracticable from 
a technical point of view, can you ?/— Perhaps 
you have not examined them sufficiently to 
enable you te say’—I have looked through 
them but not very caretully. 

1032. Then I will not press the question 
further, it requires very careful examination ? 
—It certainlv does. 


Chairnian. 


1033. I infer from an answer which you 
gave to Mr. Lee that a high. pressure station, 
a long distance station, is non-interchangeable 
with a small short distance station, uncom- 
municable?— That is not the case. They can 
communicate between one another, but it 
would be very inefficient communication. As 
I have stated previously the idea is to use 
the minimum amount of power for sending a 
message and to erect a station with a special 
object —if it is to do short distance work to erect 
the short distance station ; if it is to do the long 
distance work to use large power; but there 1s no 
reason why the large power station and the small 
power station should not be able to communieate 
with one another. | 

1034. But on the other hand I gather that the 
long distance messages sent from a high pressure 
station could avoid intermediate stations ‘—That 

SO. 

i 1035. By throwing them over the heads of the 
other stations ?— Yes; one has to adjust the 
instrument so that it will take in a long wave, 
which is a different adjustment to what it would 
be if you were going to take in a short wave. 


1036. So that long distance messages need not . 


necessarily cause interference or confusion with 
the intermediate stations ?!—No, not at all. 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1037. Take this particular station to: which 
Mr. Lee has Mog I understood you to say 
that in order to project a message to the distance 
you are thinking of would require a very long 
wave length ?—That is so. ; 

1038. That I take it, would be received by the 
ship with which it desired to communicate. 
Could the ship itself reply ?—The ship could only 
reply on its shorter wave length. : 

1039. With those other stations between, 
the reply perhaps ie nds be received, is that 
so ?—In the case of a long distance station 
signalling to a short distance station they 
would: have to interchange their messages on 
A ship with a shorter 
wave length would not try to do so if she were 
outside the range, of course. 

1040. This high power station could commu- 
nicate with the ship, but the ship with the short 
wave length could not necessarily send a reply ? 
—No, not necessarily. - 

1041. Is it. not a fact that the messages frony 
the ship to shore are something like 20 to 30 


times as many as the messages from shore to 


ship ?—I should think they were quite so, but I 
do not know the number. | | 
1042 Practically the commercial business of 
wircless telegraphy is nearly all from ship to shore, 
and not from shore to ship, is it not?--That 
is-so. 
1043. I take it that without the. Convention 


this particular station and others of the same 


character could be erected, or they could be 
erected with the Convention; but without the 
Convention there would be no control whatever 
of the working of them; is that so /—Are we 
talking of a large power station ? 

1044. I am speaking of the one that Mr. Lee 
was referring to ?—I do not think that is allowed 
for in the Convention. 

1045. Because the messages are shore to shore 
messages /— Because the wave length is over 
1,600 metres. 

1046. You mean that it is outside the range? 
— Yes. 

1047. I should like to put to you one point 
only about the Marconi system. I understood 

ou to say that while the Admiralty adopted the 

f{arconi system. some years ago, during the last 
year or two you have not received any assistance 
from the Marconi Company in the way of im- 
provements ?—That is so. - | 

1048. Therefore, if the agreement between the 
Marconi Company and the Admiralty came to 
an end you would not be materially injured. at 


the Admiralty /—We should not be injured; no. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1049. Could you say what the longest distance 
is that a ship has been able to send a message ? 
—Does this question refer to a naval ship ? 

1050. Any kind of ship?—I do not think 
I am prepared to say. I am not at liberty 
to say what Admiralty ships can do or cannot. 
do. 

1051. I presume the distance to which a ship 
can send depends very largely upon the power 


1052 And 
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1052. And I suppose there is no technical 
reason why if a ship is large enough and can give 
a sufficient amount of power it should not be 
able to reply to a long distance station efficiently ? 
—She gould not reply if she was bound to use 
one of the short wave lengths. 

1053. But if she was allowed to use a long 
wave length she could ?—Yes, on the long wave 
length; the ship could reply; and, of course, if 
she is outside the Convention she can do so. 

1054. If sheisin theConvention she is confined 
to the 600 metres ?—300 metres. 

1055. Between 300 and 600 is it not ?—I think 
such ships are not bound to have wave lengths 
other than 300 metres. 


Mr. Adkins. 
1056. You were telling us that in your 


opinion where the wave lengths of two stations 


were the same, confusion would be best avoided 
by their being further apart—50 miles, I think 
you mentioned ?—Oh, yes. 

1057. In the case of a British possession like 
Gibraltar, the small area of that rather points to 


0.6. 


Mr. Adkitns—continued. 


the undesirability in the present state of the 
science of having more than one station in that 
small area, does it not ?— Yes. 


1058. Supposing some one outside that area 
decided to put up another station, and that 
station was placed upon Spanish territory adja- 
cent to Gibraltar, and we did not adhere to the 
Convention, what would be likely to happen ?— 
The Spanish station being how far away ? 


1059. I am assuming that it is. placed as near 
to our station as the geography of Spain admits 
of its being placed, and that we did Dot adhere 
to the Convention ?—Generally. 


1060. Generally. [ put to you two stations 
—the one at Gibralter that station could be 
interfered with, by some Spanish station, under 
the Convention, another station comparatively 


near, could it not ?—That is so. 


1061. Therefore the difficulty of the two 
stations leding to confusion is a difficult 
which is not increased in the case of Gibraltar by 
our adhering to the Convention ?—It is not 
increascd. 
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Chairman. 


1062. You are an officer of the Royal Navy, 
and you are in charge of the Admiralty Shore 
Wireless Telegraph stations ?—That is so. 

1663. You were one of the delegates at the 
International Conference at Berlin ?—I was. 

1064. How long have you held your present 
appointment ?—I have held this appointment 
since October 1902. 

1065. What was your previous experience /— 
Previous to that I had nearly two years' experi- 
ence of wireless telegraphy in a fleet at sea. 

1066. On what points are you prepared to 
give evidence?—I am prepared, with the 
authority of the Board of Admiralty, to give 
evidence on the probable effect of the Conven- 
tion on the existing condition of wireless traffic 
in the neighbourhood of the United Kingdom, 
and also on any points in connection with the 
ir practice of wireless telegraphy as distinct 
rom questions which require a very high 
standard of scientific and technical knowledge. 

1067. Will you state the general position as 
regards the progress of Suse telegraphy on 
the coasts of the United Kingdom :— Generally 
speaking, I find the number of wireless telegraph 
stations and the amount of signalling done by 
all stations has increased recently, and especially 
so during the last 12 or 18 months. The range 
of stations generally has also increased. The 
efficient prevention of interference between 
distinctly separate wave lengths becomes more 
practical every day, and also more essential to 
good communication. 

1068. To what cause do you attribute the 
increase of stations?—The increase in the 
number of stations 1s due to the rise of other 
more or less powerful combinations working in 
competition with the Marconi Company. 

1069. Why should the range of stations have 
increased ?—The increase in the range of sta- 
tions is due to two reasons. Firstly, the increase 
of uncontrolled working — which leads to the 
installation. of more power in order to get 
messages through in spite of interferenee—and 
secondly, to scientific progress which leads to 
more efficient application of such power as may 
be available. 


1070. What organisation exists at present ?— 


Chairman —continued. 


At the present moment there is no general 
organisation of wireless telegraphy, and much 
trouble is caused over the whole of the southern 
part of England and the Channel by interference 
which might often be avoided were there any 
machinery for general regulation in existence, 

1071. Have the Marconi Company got a very 
complete organisation ?—The organisation of the 
Marconi Company may be etħcient for its own 
purposes, but ıt extends no further than its own 
very definite boundaries, and the Company more- 
over appears to have great and increasing diffi- 
culties to contend with in overcoming interference 
by organisations outside their own. 

1072. Now what are your reasons for advocatin 
an international agreement /—An all Britis 
monopoly of wireless telegraphy throughout the 
world by means of the organisation of the 
Marconi Company is an absolute impossibility, 
and is open to other objections even if it 
were possible. I consider that from a technical 
and practical point of view an international 
agreement is most desirable, if not imperative, 
and that the present moment is particularly 
favourable to this country. 

1073. Why do Mis say the present moment 
is particularly favourable ?—At the present. 
moment far the greater part of the ocean com- 
mercial wireless traffic carried on in the United 
Kingdom and North of Europe is in the hands 
of the Associated Marconi Companies, which are 
controlled, I believe, by the present British 
Company. This is mainly owing to the 
fact that at present (as already explained 
by other witnesses) no stations except Marconi 
stations have been licensed on the south coasts 
of England and Ireland, but it seems to me 
almost certain that these companies (that is the 
Marconi companies) are not likely to improve on 
their present position of comparative monopoly 
or even to retain it under the conditions of non- 
intercommunication which they may impose, 
and that therefore it is better and wiser for this. 
country, which is the country chiefly concerned 
in wireless telegraphy, to join an international 
arrangement before other aid become 
of sufficient. importance to further complicate 
an already difticult problem. 

1074, What 
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1074. What in your opinion would have 
happened had there been no Convention 
proposes at all ?—I consider that even had there 

en no question of a Convention the restrictions 
imposed by the Marconi Company on their 
customers would soon compel the latter to take 
steps for the erection of wireles3 stations which 
would not be under the ban of non-intercom- 
munication. As far as this country is con- 
cerned, it is probable we should in any case have 
been desirious to presently license stations other 
than the Marconi Company’s on the south coast 
owing to the progress which is being made daily 
in the prevention of interference and the rise of 
other systems which it is desirable to encourage. 

1075. Where does the chief difficulty of wire- 
less telegraphy arise ?—The chief difficulty with 
regard to wireless telegraphy arises with the 
ships. There is little difficulty in placing shore 
stations comparatively close to one another on 
the coast which will not interfere with each 
other under the supervision which we can inipose 
by the terms of their licence. It is the aie 
with which these stations would work that give 
rise to nearly all the trouble of intercommunica- 
tion and these moving stations, which, especially 
in the case of stations moving in British waters 
belong to different nationalities, cannot be 
supervised except through an international 
arrangement. 

1076. Then you imply that, had there been no 
Convention the situation would have grown con- 
tinually more acute ?—Yes, exactly. : 

1077. Owing to interference between ship 
stations ?—O wing to interference between ship 
stations. 

1078. Will you tell the Committee what pro- 
mise your naval experience gives of a favourable 
result of international wireless telegraphy ?— 
My own practical experience of wireless tele- 
graphy, both in fleets and by observation ot 
commereial work, does not permit me to conceal 
rom myself for a moment the difficulties which 
confront international work at the outset. 
These diffieulties can, however, be overcome by 
experience and organisation, and if international 
inter-communication must come, it is better 
that it should come at once. I admit the dithi- 
eulties of inter-communication, but it is not by 
any means impossible. Naval experience in 
the practical working of wireless telegraphy as a 
technical problem has been on a scale which is 
far larger than any commercial organisation is 
likely to have to contend with. It is not 
uncommon to have to deal with fleets of 30 
or 40 ships all desirous of communicating 
by means of wireless telegraphy and all within 
range of one another. e find that we can 
work efficiently under such conditions, and naval 
experience therefore justifies the conclusion that 
with experience and proper organisation the 
control of a group ot three or four ships and a 
shore station should not be impossible; it is 
perfectly practicable in spite of the question 
of the ditference of nationality amongst the 
operators. 

1079. Will you be good enough to consider 
how the Convention would affect the present 
situation on any definite point you may suggest ? 
—] should like to take in detail how the Con- 
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vention affects existing naval stations, existing 
commercial stations (in & nj sense), existing 
pore: stations (long distance), the Marconi 

ompany in particular, the number of shore 
stations that are necessary and how close these 
can be placed to each other, and finally a 
general idea of the basis on which the inter- 
national regulations were drawn up, with parti- 
cular reference to the protection of British 
interests by technical BA A 


1080. How would the Convention affect naval 
shore stations ?—The effect of the Convention 
on naval shore stations cannot be otherwise than 
beneficial. Under the Convention we not only 
retain that absolute freedom of action which we: 
now possess, but we obtain in addition the use of a . 
large range of wave lengths which are to be 
internationally denied to commerce. 


1081. How will it affect commercial shore. 
stations ?—It is somewhat difficult to consider 
this question apart from the position of the. 
Marconi Company, since they possess the only 
stations at present in this country at which any - 
considerable traffic is done. I think, however, 
the effect of the Convention must in any case be 
beneficial, even to Marconi stations. have i 
practical proof of that, because since the Marconi 
Company took to working in friendship with 
Scheveningen, my operators in that neighbour- 
hood report a great falling off in the trouble of - 
interference—that is, owing to the friendly rela- 
tions, or comparatively friendly relations—now 
existing between the Marconi Company and the. 


Scheveningen station, 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1082. I did not quite catch that ?—I say that 
the Convention must be favourable as a whole, 
because I have this experience, because my 
rd at Dover and at Felixstowe, who see 
all the interference that is going on, say that 
since the North Foreland and Scheveningen 
stations and the ships and the Flushing boats 
have worked on better terms, the amount of 
interference is very much less than it was. 


1083. I do not quite understand what you 
mean by "better terms.” Do you mean that 
there was previously dispute owing to the 
Mareoni non-intercommunication ?—It is not so 
very long ago—as I have knowledge—that the 
operators used to use very strong language 
ipic the North Foreland and the Flushing 

oats. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 
1084. Is that wireless language ?—Yes, wire- 
less language; all that has stopped in recent 
months. 


Chairman. 


1085. Isthat speaking of communicaung with 
different systems ?i—Oh, yes; and there is no 
reason why the Flushing boats should not com- 
municate perfectly well with the North Foreland 
if they wish. 

1086. Is it on account of messages being given 
and taken between two different systems ‘/—No, 

| it 
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it is because one station (the Flushing boat 

perhaps), determines not to interfere with 

another (North Foreland for instance). | 
1087. Are they both Marconi stations 7—No. 


Mr. Lunbert. 


1088. What is the North Foreland system ?— 
Marconi. 


Chairman. 


1089. So that there is intercommunication 
now ?—I will not say that there is intercom- 
munication, but there is a very much better 
understanding existing between the two systems 
than there was six months ago 


Mr. Sydneyu Buzton. 


1090. Is that under the agreement come to 
between the Marconi Compauy and the Dutch 
Government that they will accept intercom- 
munication 1f necessary ?—I suppose so. I am 
only telling youa thing that has come up recently 
within my knowledge. 

1091. If two stations, instead of trving to cut 
each other's throats, try to work in harmony, the 
interference 1s very much reduced ?— That is it. 

[092. And if the Marconi Company accepted 
the position and desired to work in a friendlv 
way, interference all round would be very much 
diminished. Is that the point/—I am perfectly 
. certain of that. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1093. I would like to be quiteclear. Has this 
result been obtained as a cause of the Marconi 
. Company abandoning its principle of non-inter- 
communication ?—I am not prepared to say that. 
I can only say that this result has occurred 
. owing. to more friendly relations apparently 

existing between the stations at North Foreland 
. and Scheveningen. 
ta 
T Chairman. 

1094. Are you prepared to say tha£ the Mar- 
-coni Company has come to an arrangement to 
intercemmunicate with this Dutch Company ? 

—No, I should not like to say that certainly. 
This is an extract from * Notification No. 1” of 
the: International  Radiotelegraphie Bureau 
dated. Berne, February Ist, 1907: *(3) Com- 
meneing from 12th January 1907 the Nether- 
lands Administration has granted a licence, the 
text of which will be reproduced in the next 
number of the *Journal Télégraphique, to the 
Netherlands - America Navigation Company, 
‘Holland America Line’ at Rotterdam, for the 
installation and utilisation of wireless ship sta- 
tions on board the following ships — ANiew 
Amsterdam, ‘ Noordam, ‘ Potsdam, ‘ Ryndam,’ 

‘Statendam.’ These stations are worked by the 

Marconi Company of Brussels, and, in accord- 

ance wish the provisions of the above-mentioned 

licence, communicate with the Netherlands 
- stations at Scheveningen. Other witnesses have 
stated that the Scheveningen station can take 
messages from the Marconi Company's ships. 

There is no question about that I have not 

actually intercepted or known of any messages 

being exchanged between the North Foreland 
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and the Flushing boats. We know about Sche- 
veningen. I cannot be certain about the North 
Foreland, but I know that since friendly rela- 
tions hay» been come to between the Marconi 
Company and the Scheveningen station the 
interference in the region of the North Foreland 
has greatly decreased. We know that the 
Marconi Company have accepted intercom- 
munication at Scheveningen. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1095. They have accepted it ?—Yes, they 
have accepted it. We have it officially 


Chairman. 


1096. As the practice of intercemmunieation 
has developed, do I rightly understand. you to 
sav that the language of the respective operators 
has been moditied ?— Exactly so, Sir. 

1097. Do you think that the Convention will 
necessarily mean an increase of Marconi Stations? 
—Unless the Convention has the eftect of very 
greatly increasing the number of ships fitted 
with wireless apparatus, I consider that the 
shore stations in existence are ample to cope 
with the telegraphic trattc. There may be, 
perhaps, some question with regard to Brow 
Head, Lizard, and Malin Head, on which points 
the big liners’ tracks converge. 

1098. Do you have opportunities of EHE 
the working of wireless telegraphy ?—Yes, 
have. 

1099 What sort of signals are mostly made ? 
—My experience shows that the great pre- 
ponderance of signalling between ships and 
shore (except Brow Head and Lizard) at present 
consist chiefly of conversational talks between 
operators, routine signals and innumerable 
repetitions due to the result of interference. 
There are comparatively few bond-fide telegrais, 
at any rate east of the Lizard. At Brow Head 
and the Lizard there are a very considerable 
proportion of real telegrams, but at all other 
stations the most of the work—is unnecessary 
work: it is conversational talk between 
operators; it is routine signals, and it is 
repetitious; and the amount of boná-fide tele- 
graphic trathe that passes is not alarming. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1100. May I ask, is there no supervision over 
the operators? Are they encouraged to talk 
and use bad language to each other ?—There is 
no general supervision except so far as the 
Marconi Company's operators are concerned. 

1101. But your operators ?—The naval T 
tors are outside everything I am talking about 
now. 

1102. Whose operators are they ?—There are 
the operators on board the Flushing boats—that 
is one case—they speak very plainly to each 
other. l 

1103. Would it not be very important that 
in any Convention there should a clause 
restraining unnecessary conversation ? —Yes, we 
have it. 

1104. Can 
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Chairman. 


1104. Can you explain to the Committee how 
the Convention would improve this state of 
affairs?—The Convention, if properly applied, 
must tend to ameliorate the situation, and must 
aid the handling of bond fide telegrams by 
decreasing interference, curtailing conversations 
between operators, and keeping experimental 
working within due limits. 

1105. What Article is it that relates to that ? 
— Unnecessary signalling,—Article V. of the 
Regulations, page 89: “The stations indicated 
in Article 1 ot the Convention are prohibited 
from exchanging superfluous signals and words. 
Trials and practice are only permitted at these 
stations, in so far as they do not interfere with 
the service of other stations." 

1106. Supposing it was found that in any par- 
tibular locally there was too much traftic for 


one station to undertake, could you erect another. 


without undue interference ?—At Brow Head, 
Lizard, and perhaps Malin Head, there are timos 
when bond fide wireless trattic is very consider- 
able, and it is possible that a large increase in 
the number ot ships desirous of communicating 
would decrease the general efficiency of the 
service by causing congestion. I sce no 
technical reason, however, why extra stations 
under proper supervision should not be erected 
to deal with this extra tratfie which would not 
interfere with the existing stations, more 
especially if the exemption clauses of the 
Protocol are taken full advantage of. 

1107. Do you think that the rejection or 
otherwise of the Convention by Great Britain 
would affect the situation ?—I think that the 
Convention as & whole will be beneticial towards 
existing commercial stations, because it would 
tend to decrease interference, stop unnecessary 
signalling and limit the number of stations, 
whilst retaining the larger proportion of the 
wireless traffic for our own coast stations on the 
shores of the United Kingdom. The rejection 
of the Convention by Great Britain would have 
exactly the opposite ettect, and wireless tele- 
graphy in this country, our shipping interests 
in general, and the Marconi Company in 
particular would be direct losers. 


LI 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1108. What about naval interest; does your 
answer cover that ?—I referred to naval stations 
in particular in answer to another question: 
I hold that the Convention is wholly beneficial 
to naval stations, and it cannot be anything but 


beneficial. - 
Chairman. 


1109. Will you say how the Convention affects 
large power stations ‘—There are very few of these 
stations in existence at present in Europe, but there 


are two, if not three stations, which send out. 


ress messages at fixed times, namely, Poldhu in 

ngland ; Nauen, or Norddeich, in Germany—I 
am not quite sure which, and a French station 
which I believe is situated at the Eiffel Tower. 
The Convention does not take any special note 
of such stations, but when wireless telegraphy 
has become the subject of international agree- 
ment, then a mutual agreement can be come to 
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with regard to wave length and hours of working . 
and ‘would be beneficial to all concerned, 
in view of the tact that both the number 
of these stations and the range of action is in- 
creasing. Poldhu, Nauen, and the heer 
destroyed station of Machrihanish in Scotland, | 
all have a range of over 1,000 miles. I am not’ 
certain about the range of the French station, | 
except that it is a powerful station. With 
special reference to Nauen, about which some 
questions have been asked, I should like to state 
that this station communicates with ships. of the 
Mercantile Marine. That comes therefore under 
the Convention by virtue of Articles 1 and 2 
of the Convention. “The high contracting 
parties undertake to apply the provisions of 
the present Convention at all radiotelegraph 
stations— coast stations and ship stations--open 
for the service of publie correspondence between. 
the land and ships at sea," and Article 2 is: 
“The term ‘coast station’ means any radio- 
telegraph station which is established on land 
or on bond a ship permanently moored, and. 
which is used for the exchange of correspond-. 
ence with ships at sea.” 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1110. I see in Article 2 they leave out the 
word “ public”; they simply say, “correspond- 
ence." The first Article says, “ public corre- 
spondence.” Is there any significance in that . 
difference ?—I am not quite certain about that ; 
it never appeared to me to have anything in 
it. Itis probably a question of translation. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1111. Arising out of your answer, you say 
that this Nauen station would come under 
Articles 1 and 2, would that mean that the 
Nauen station could only use wave lengths of 
300 metres ?—Above 1,600 or below 600 metres. 
They could use above 1,600. 


s 


Chairman. 


. 1112. Now have vou considered the effect of 
the Convention on the Marconi Company in 
particular ?— Might I just add one more thing, . 
Sir? I wanted just to explain a point about. 
Nauen. Several questions were asked about it^ 
.the other day. If a different wave length was- 
used, Nauen would not interfere with Poldhu. 
and still less with short distance stations in this. 
country. The obligation that ships are as a rule. 
to communicate with the nearest coast station 
wil prevent ships from communicating with 
Nauen from mid-Atlantie or when near our 
stations, even if they were physically able to do 
so. Moreover ships may not use more than one’ 
kilowatt ifany coast station is within 300 kilo- 
metres. In tact, Nauen can, under the Con- 
vention, carry on a one-sided communication 


with ships; but that would do us no harm. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1113. I understand it would do no’ harm if 


. they used a wave length very different to that 


at Poldhu, for example ?—That is the point as I. 
say 
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say. If the Convention is ratified it isa question 
of mutual arrangement between this country 
and Germany. It seems to me these power 
stations as a whole do not come under the law 
of the Convention; but that is a condition of 
things that could exist without a Convention. 
Whether there is a Convention or not it seems to 
me there is perfect liberty to put up stations. 

1114. You mean it may become the subject 
of subsequent arrangement, but is not provided 
for in the Convention ?—No, it is not provided 
for in the Convention. It is kept out of it 
because we really know so very little about 
these power stations. 


Chairman. 


1115. We will come now to the Marconi Com- 
pany. Have you considered the effect of the 
Convention on the Marconi Company ?—I have, 
both as a delegate to the Conference and for the 
purpose of this Committee. 
1116. Will you state briefly how you consider 
it will affect their business ?—The conclusion I 
have come to is that the effect on the Company 
for good or ill depends entirely upon the spirit 
in which the Company accepts the situation. 
From the Company's point of view naturally, 
nothing could be so satisfactory as a world-wide 
monopoly. This aim they havo entirely failed 
to obtain, and itis not in our power to further 
assist. them even were such a course desirable. 
1117. What effect would it have upon the 
Company if they fully accepted the Convention ? 
—Let us first suppose that they accept the Con- 
. vention with a bond-jide intention of forwarding 

its working in every p way. lgrant that 
at the first it is possible that the introduction of 
strange elements (that is other operators) into 
their well-organised system must cause a certain 
amount of trouble and confusion, and an 
increase in the difficulties of working. All 
who have any practical knowledge of wireless 
telegraphy will admit that the efficiency of a 
wireless system depends first and last upon the 
intelligence and discipline of the operators. The 
operator question is the main difficulty. I 
understand that by a judicious “ bonus” system 
the Marconi Company have taught their 
operators that skill and discipline are questions 
of self-interest. This arrangement is not con- 
templated internationally, but the efficiency and 
discipline of the operators are secured by the 

ains and penalties which obtain under the 
licence At the same time I should like to 
remark that in the Navy, given in the first 
instance a thoroughly practical operator—a well- 
trained nian—we find that such a man has no 
great difficulty in falling directly in with an 
organisation in the working of which he 
js not actually practised himself. This question 
is, however, one which the Marconi Com- 
pany have to contemplate in OE with 
the convention. On the other hand what do 
they stand to gain? Firstly, increase, if 
anything, of the trattc, for the simple reason 
that there will be no object in multiplying the 
number of wireless stations if those already in 
existence can cope with an increase of the work, 
as I fully anticipate they will be able to do, in 
most cases. Secondly, a decrease of interference 
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through the Regulations of the Convention. 
Thirdly, if the Company accepted inter-com- 
munication there would not seem to be any good 
reason for the removal of their apparatus from 
foreign and other ships. It is even probable that 
the number of ships fitted with their apparatus 
may be increased since the refusal of the Com- 

anies to accept iuter-communication must 
have often worked adversely to their expansion, 
especially in foreign countries. 

1118 Now, in the event of Great Britain 
standing out of the Convention what would be 
the result in your view ?—It now Great Britain 
stood out of the Convention, I consider that the 
situation in the Channel would become very 
acute and very detrimental to the business of 
the Marconi rcm The Marconi Com- 
pany ote inter-communication would 
ose, presumably, the whole of their foreign 
shipping, and it is to be noted that of about 
70 ships fitted which ply in the waters of 
Northern Europe, about 40 carry a foreign flag 
(I am not absolutely certain about the numbers; 
no doubt the Marconi Company will correct me 
if I am wrong). Stations would be erected on 
the French and other coasts, and we ourselves 
would probably licence the erection of stations 
before eee (licences by the way which have 
been only held over temporarily) which would 
compete with the Marconi Company’s stations, 
since shipowners could hardly be compelled, 
without very strong reasons, to adopt one par- 
ticular system in order to communicate with the 
British coasts. Without powers, which can only 
be obtained under international agreement, to 
regulate the trafħe, a wireless war resulting in 
wireless chaos can only be the result of such a 
situation. By such a war, quite apart from its 
inconvenience to our mercantile marine and our 
trade generally, the Marconi Company have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain. Even 
the advantageous position they now occupy in 
the Channel would be à source of weakness to 
them under such conditions, because their busi- 
ness would fall off through the increasing com- 
petition of others, and this in turn would re-act 
on their results by causing greater interference 
than ever with their trathe; their credit as a 
successful wireless telegraph company would go 
down, and shipowners would be tempted to try 
other systems. I consider there are certainly 
other systems which are technically at least as 
good as the Marconi Company's, and these sys- 
tems are only too anxious to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of forming an organisation which will 
give equally ood results to those obtained x 
the Marconi Company. Broadly, the result will 
be that the Marconi Company, by still insisting 
on its non-intereommunication, which, rightly 
or wrongly, is undoubtedly an irritating condi- 
tion, will lose business which must go to build 
up other organisations that impose no such 
conditions, and which there is no reason to sup- 
pose will show any worse results. 

1119. Now if the Marconi Company deter- 
mine to take up a hostile attitude, what, in vour 
opinion, would be the result ?—In this case a 
third situation might arise, supposing the Con- 
vention to be ratified by Great Britain, and the 
Marconi Company obliged to accept its condi- 
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tions under their agreement with the Post Office. 
In spite of this the Company may remain hostile 
and imbue their servants and operators with a 
sense of hostility and opposition. Fortunately, 
this situation is in our own hands, both as 
regards the shore stations and ships licensed by 
us, While diplomatic representation with regard 
to Marconi ships licensed by foreign govern- 
ments would pro' ably under such circumstances 
meet with ready response. Such a condition of 
things as this would be most deplorable. It 
could only end in one way, and the chief 
sufferers would be the operators ot the Company 
who would lose their licenses and means of sub- 
sistence under Article VII. of the Regulations. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1120. Have vou any reason to suppose that 
the Marconi Company are concen lating any 
action of that kind ?—None at all. Those are 
the three ways in which the Convention could 
be taken as affecting the Marconi Company. 


Chairman. 


1121. Now, will you give some account of the 
number of shore stations necessary for com- 
mercial work ?—The existing Marconi stations 
which were originally organised to work on one 
common wave length are placed at distances 
rather over 100 miles apart, and the normal 
range of these stations may be taken as being 
about 70 miles. Brow Head is an exception as 
regards both wave length and distance, it has 
more powerful transmitting plant and its nor- 
mal range is probably 150 to 200 miles or even 
more. At present it is working at a wave 
length of nearly 3,000 fcet, and therefore is well 
clear of adjacent stations, Rosslare and Lizard, 
which E on wave lengths below 1,500 feet. 
The general rules which govern the organisation 
of shore stations are as follows, the stations hav- 
ing an equal range:—(a) No more than the 
minimum of stations for dealing with the traffic 
should be permitted; (b) stations on the saine 
wave loch should be, strictly speaking, double 
their normal range apart; they should be, at 
any rate, outside each other's sphere of action; 
(c) stations on a second wave length serving 
the same region (which should not, in my opi. 
nion, be permitted if possible to avoid it) should, 
in addition to restrictions (a) and (b) (as regards 
each other) be placed as far trom stations on 
the first wave length as may be practicable. 
1122. 300 is that ?—300 or 600, or any other 
wave length. I have been talking about stations 
on one wave length. Now, supposing we add to 
a system of stations on one wave length 
stations on a second wave length, the second 
wave length would presumably serve the same 
region as the neighbouring stations on the first. 
1123. It may be greater or smaller in those 
cases ?/—It may be greater orsmaller; Iam only 
taking the questionfrom the genera] point of view; 
and in addition to being placed at least outside 
each others sphere of action, they also should 
be placed as far as possible apart. As a general 
principle, all stations should be as far 
apart as possible. This is not for the purpose 
ds preventing interference between the shore 
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stations on the first and second wave lengths 
but to keep their respective radii of action as 
regard ships as distinct as possible. I have 
stated before difficulty will only arise through 
the ships. The shore stations are fixed, and can 
be placed, in the first instance, at such a distance 
apart as to avoid mutual interference. The ships 
are moving stations, and there is always a chance 
of two ships working on a different wave length 
getting so close to each other that mutual inter- 
ference is absolutely unavoidable. I consider that 
with only one wave length in use the number of 
stations on the south coast cannot be increased ; 
and [ do not consider it desirable to increase the 
number of stations on the south coast if it can 
be avoided. 

1124. What was the basis on which the Inter- 
national Regulations were drawn up?—It was 
recognised from the outset that under the 
circiunstances signalling regulations could only 
be drawn up in general terms, and that they 
would require alteration and expansion with re- 
gard to detail from time to time according to 
experience gained. The signalling regulations, 
which meet with Admiralty approval, and, in- 
deed, were practically ie by the British 
delegates, are based mainly on British and 
German naval experience, together with such 
information as individual delegates had been 
able to gather from time to time through the 
observation of commercial work. 

1125. What were the particular aims before 
you as a technical expert ?—Tho aims before the 
British delegates were as follows :— 

(1.) To keep control of wireless traffic in the 
Channel in our own hands. This is obtained 
mainly through the clauses which place the 
control of the traffic entirely in the hands of the 
shore station, and also require communication to 
be carried out with the nearest shore station. 
Provided we take advantage of our geographical 
position. and offer STEPS a good service there 
is real very little inducement to forei 
countries to erect commercial wireless le: 
graph stations in our neighbourhood at all. 

(2.) To obtuin regulations which will ensure 
good operators und efficient apparatus. Articles 
VI. and VII. of the Regulations cover that: 

* VL—(1.) No ship station may be established 
or worked by any private enterprise without 
the authorisation of the Government to whose 
authority the ship is subject. This authorisation 
is given by a licence issued by that Government. 

(2.) Every ship station which is authorised 
must satisfy the following conditions :—(a) The 
system used must be a syntonised system; (b) 
the speed of transmission and reception must, 
in normal circumstances, not be less than 12 
words a minute, five letters being counted as 
one word ; (c) the power imparted to the radio- 
telegraphic apparatus must not, in normal cir- 
cumstances, exceed one kilowatt. Power in 
excess of one kilowatt may be used if the ship 
finds it necessary to sa hanes Messages at a 
distance of more than 300 kilometres from the 
nearest coast station, or if, by reason of inter- 
vening obstacles, communication can only be 
eftected by an increase of power. | 

(3.) The service of the ship station must be 
carried on by a telegraphist holding a certificate 
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issued by the Government to whose authority 
the ship is subject. This certificate testifies to 
the em oofieieney of the telegraphist as 
regards :—(a) The adjustment of apparatus; (b) 
transmission and sound reading at a speed 
which must not fall short of 20 words a minute: 
(c) knowledge of the regulations applicable to 
the exchange of radiotelegraphic trattic. 

(4.) In addition, the certificate testities that the 
Government has bound the telegraphist to the 
obligation of preserving the secrecy of corre- 
spondence. 

VIT.—(1.) If an Administration has informa- 
tion of a breach of the Convention or of the 
Regulations committed at one of the stations 
which it has authorised, it shall verify the facts 
and fix the responsibility. In the case of ship 
stations, if the responsibility falls on the 
telegraphist, the Administration shall take the 
necessary steps, and, if need be, withdraw his 
certificate. If it is proved that the breach was 
due to the condition of the apparatus, or to 
instructions given to the telegraphist, similar 
steps shall be taken with regard to the licence 
granted to the ship. 

(2.) In the event of repeated breaches bv the 
same ship, if the representations made to the 
Administration to diode authority the ship 1s 
subject by another Administration remain with- 
out effect, the latter is empowered, after giving 
notice, to authorise its coast stations to refuse 
cominunications from the ship in question. In 
case of difterence between the two Administra- 
tions, the question shall be submitted to arbitra- 
tion at the instance of one of the Governments 
in question. The precedure followed shall be 
that indicated in Article 18 of the Conventions." 

(3. To follow the Regulations of the Inter- 
national Telegraph Convention as closely as pos- 
sible, with a view to making commercial wireless 
telegraphy a logical expansion of ordinary 
telegraphy. That is in Articles XV. and XLII. 
of the Regulation : 

Article XV.——" The signals used are those ot 
the International Morse Code.” 

Article XLII.—* The provisions of the Inter- 
national Telegraph Regulations are applicable, 
by analogy, to radiotelegraphic correspondence 
in so far as they are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of the present Regulations.” 

(4.) To protect ourselves in the event of ex- 
perience proving thut mtercommunication be- 
tween certain systems at any time was techni- 
cally impossible. That is covered by the 
Protocol, Articles II., II., and IV. : 

Article IL—*' Each contracting Government 
may reserve the power of designating, accordin 
to circumstances, certain coast stations which 
shall be exempt from the obligation imposed by 
Article 3 of the Convention, on condition that, 
on and from the application of this provision, 
there shall be open on its territory one or more 
stations subject to the obligations of Article 3 
and providing tor the radiotelegraphic service in 
the region served by the exempted stations in 
such a manner as to satisfy the requirements of 
public correspondence. The Governments 
which wish to reserve this power must notify 
their desire in the form prescribed in the second 
paragraph of Article 16 of the Convention, not 
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iater than three months before the Convention 
comes into operation, or, in the case of later 
adhesions, at the moment of adhesion. 

“The countries whose names appear below 
declare, at once, that they will not reserve this 

ower :— Argentine. Republic, Austria, Belgium, 
Wazd, Bulgaria, Chili, Germany. Greece, Tus. 
garv, Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, Norway, 
Roumania, Russia, Sweden, United States of 
America, Uruquav." 

Article ITL—7 The manner ot carrying out 
the provision of the preceding Article is left to 
the Government eich avails itself of the nght 
of exemption: this Government has full liberty 
to decide, from time to time, according to its 
own judgment, how many and what stations 
shall be exempted. This Government has the 
same liberty in regard to the manner of carry- 
ing out the condition relative to the keeping 
open of other stations subject to the obligations 
of Article 3, and providing for the doce 
graphie service in the region served by the ex- 
empted stations in such a manner as to satisfy 
the requirements of publie correspondence." 

Article ` IV.—* It is understood that, in 
order that scientific progress may not be im- 
peded, the provisions of Article 3 of the Conven- 
tion do not prevent the possible use of a system 
of radiotelegraphy incapable of communicating 
with other svstems, provided always that this 
Incapacity is due to the specific nature of the 
system, and is not the result ot arrangements 
adopted solelv with a view to prevent inter- 
communication." (5) To luy the foundations of 
an International | Code LIunguaye between 
operators, That is found at page 111, of the 
Procés-Verbaux—thetranslation of it. (6) To dis- 
turb existing organisations as little as possible. 
That also is in Articles IL, III, and IV. of the 
Protocol (7) To reserve absolute freedom of 
action within our own territory That again is 
in Articles IL, IL, and IV. of the Protocol in 
particular, but almost every Article and Regula- 
tion is to this end. (8) To render international 
obligations as few, as light, and little irksome to 
ourselves as possible. (Again Protocol IL, IIL, 
and IV.) (9) To ensure from all our stations 
exempted equally with international, the benefits 
of the Convention us regards facilities for 
hundling wireless traffic. This was obtained bv 
the full recognition of the principle of exempted 
stations by the Convention. . 

1126, I will ask vou now to come to the 
causes which contribute to interference and 
confusion between wireless telegraph stations. 
Then when vou have answered that I will ask 
vou to state the steps taken bv the British 
delegates to minimise theettect of these causes ?— 
The causes which contribute to interference and 
confusion between wireless telegraph stations 
are: (1) Too many shore stations in any particular 
aren. (2) Instructional and experimental work 
bv shore stations in the commercial area. — (24) 
Instructional and experimental work by ships 
in the commercial area. (3) Yachts, tramp 
steamers, and such-like stations which might be 
equipped with wireless telegraph apparatus. 
(4) Excess of power used by any particular 
station. (5) Constant calls and constant repeti- 
tions. (6) Unnecessary signals. (7) Dissimi- 
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larity of methods of working traffie. by ditferent 
operators of different nationalities or companies. 
(S) The want of an international language 
between operators, (9) Bad apparatus. (10) 
Bad operators, under no control, and no 
means of proceeding — against — offenders. 
Then the steps taken by the British delegates 
to minimise the effect. of these causes may be 
stated thus: (1) Prevention in our own hands 
as regards Great Britain under the Wireless 
Telegraph Act. (2) Prevention in our own 
hands (except, perhaps, as regards French shore 
stations) under the Wireless Telegraph Act. 
(2a.) Convention Article V. Regulations. 
Prevention can only be secured by International 
Avreement. All these stations will be obliged 
to carry licensed operators and licensed apparatus 
of the same standard as that required for the 
largest liner. (Vide Articles VI. and VIL of the 


Regulations.) (4) Prevention can only be 
secured by International Agreement. (Vide 


Articles Vicc), XIX), XXVIIL, and XXX. 
Regulations. (5) Prevention can only be secured 
by International Agreement (Vide Articles 
XX, XXL and XXVIL Regulations.) (6) Preven- 
tion can only be secured by International 
Agreement. (Vide Article V. Regulations.) (7) 
Prevention can only be secured by International 
Agreement. The Convention itself secures 
this point. (8) Can only be secured bw 
International Agreement. Provided for at p. 111 
Procés-Verbaux and Article XVIT, Regulations. 
(9) Prevention can only be secured by Inter- 
national Agreement (Vide Article VI. opas 
tions.) 710) Prevention can only be secured by 
International Agreement. (Vide Articles Vl. and 
VII. Regulations.) 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1127. You said when you were dealing with a 
fleet of ships that you found you could meet the 
situation successfully. In that case are you 
operated by one system or by several /—Well, 
they are all on one system, of course. 

1128. What system are you using /—We 
might be using the Marconi system. We did 
so when we first started, certainly. The difficul- 
ties under consideration arise, however, through 
the operators; they have nothing to do with the 
apparatus employed hy them. | l 

1129. So that you are using the Marconi 
apparatus in that case ^—W^e are not now using 
the Marconi apparatus only, but portions of it ; 
we are using some pieces of it—the magnetic 
detector, for instance, we are using. 

1130. Are vou using a special system belong- 
ing to the Navy concerning which we had some 
evidence ^/—Yes, [ think 1 may sav that: we 
are. 

1131. When did the Admiralty get that 
system /—I do not think I am prepared to 
answer that. 

1132. Are long wave lengths at present being 
used for commercial purposes ‘—Excepting 
power stations, | know of no station at the pre- 
sent moment using anything over 2,000 feet; 
that is 600 or 700 metres. I beg your pardon, I 
should say except the Brow Head Station, which 
is using a 3,000-feet wave length. 
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1133. In regard to the matter we were dis- 
cussing before about the mnnproved relations 
between the Marconi Company and the Coin- 
pany at Scheveningen, do you think that such a 
friendly arrangement ean only be arrived at by 
accepting the principle of interconmumication, 
or is it possible that two competing svstems 
might tind it to their mutual advantage to come 
to an understanding without accepting the inter- 
communication /—It is pen if there were 
very few cases tor arrangement, bit where you 
have got a large number of nations and mk a 
large number of companies it is very difficult to 
imagine a mutual arrangement between the 
whole of them without some general agreement 
being eome to—an international agreement, in 
fact. 

1134. [think you said there was very little 
hond-fule wireless communication going on in 
the restricted area of the Channel /—1 snid as 
far as the East. coast. was concerned. 


1135. As far as the East coast is concerned: 
you limit it to that ?—Yes. As yon go on west 
the traffie gets heavier. Would you like to hear 
as à matter of curiosity the stations you can 
hear at Dover? 

1136. I should ?— If I name them it may help 
you to see what the difticulties of the situation 
are. For instance, Dover gets the following 
stations; she used to get Machrihanish, when 
Machrihanish was in existence—it gets Poldhu, 
Nauen, and another German station called —I 
believe it was—Norddeich, but I aim not certain ; 
it gets a French power station—there are five 
of these power stations, but of course thev do 
not TT d at all with the ordinary traftic ; 
the wave length is too. long. In addition to 
that it gets Scheveningen, Newhaven, Dieppe, 
Cambridge, Oxford, Shoeburyness, the Lodge 
Muirhead station at Hvthe—there are several 
of those about: I do not really know where 
some of them are, but evidently two or three 
stations are working on the Lodge Muirhead 
system ; they (the Lodge Muirhead) work a good 
deal with the Military, and of course Dover gets 
the Military stations as well; then it gets the 
Flushing boats, the Board of Trade lightships, 
the Belgiuin packets, the North Foreland, the 
Marconi liners, the Telefunken liners, and 
an enormous quautity of Naval work. [ assure 
you if you go down to Dover at any time there 
18 haali a moment in the day in. which you 
cannot detect two or more stations working at 
the same time—simultancously. 


1137. Most of that you say is superfluous 
work ?—Well, I had the opportunity of findin 
out the other day the average amount of PE 
done—actually passing—during the 24 hours,and 
this is the result: The Newhaven and Dieppe 
service, for instance, sends about six messages 
in the 24 hours; Scheveningen and the Flush- 
ing boats 12 in 24 hours ; the Ostend boats about 
six in 24 hours ; the North Foreland and Mar- 
coni ships about six messages a week. That is 
the trathc—the bond fide trattic—that goes on at 
Dover, and at times these stations en had 
great ditliculties in getting these messages 
through. They spend sometimes a long time 
trying to get the message through simply be- 
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cause of the amount of interference that goes 
on. 
1138. That only works out to about a hundred 
messages a day, I think ?—It does not work out 
so much as that, I think ; there is a great deal 
more work on the West; I am talking of the 
East coast at Dover, which from the wireless 
int of view is the most congested of all. 

1139. And there is no method of checking 
this superfluous talk except by an International 
Convention, you think /—No, I do not think 
there is, I think it is more likely to grow in 
fact. 

1140. Apart from Convention altogether, you 
do not think it would be restrained by considera- 
tions of mutual convenience or individual con- 
venience ?—] do not think so, judging by what 
has been going on. 

1141. Do the Marconi Company exercise con- 
trol over their operators in this matter ?—As far 
as they can, but I think a great many things go 
on that they cannot control There is much 
operators' talk that goes on that you cannot con- 
trol except by having a policing system of some 
sort. I do not see how the best company in the 
world is going to control its operators unless vou 
can get one operator to inform against another. 

1142. To go to another point the questi:n of 
whether the Marconi Company could maintain 
and improve its position. Unless the Marconi 
Company accept intercommunication you con- 
sider that stations will grow up inevitably in 
foreign territory expressly to compete ?—I think 
they must. 

1143. Is it not the case that there are stations 
already on the French coast ?—Exactly. 

1144. Is traffic going through them ?—There 
is a certain amount of traftic that goes through 
Ushant—not very much. 

1145. You think they have succeeded to some 
extent in improving the Marconi Company’s 
position ?—I know for certain that there are 
three steamers which do always communicate 
with Ushant—-three Hamburg-American boats. 

1146. Nevertheless, you said, I think, that the 
Marconi Company had. at present, an enormous 
proportion of the trattic in these seas ?—At pre- 
sent, but they will lose it as soon as ever the 
Convention comes into force if they persist in 
their policy of non-intercommunication, for the 
simple reason that every State has undertaken 
to accept intercommunication, and they will 
issue licences to ships as soon as the Convention 
comes into force and the Marconi Company, 
unless they accept intercommunication, must of 
necessity lose their foreign shipping, which puts 
a very different aspect upon the situation. 

1147. You mean to say, I gather, that as a 
consequence of the Convention the ships of all 
nations that have accepted the Convention are 
bound to reject Marconi apparatus ?—-That is 
what it looks to me like, unless the Marconi 
Companv accept intercomimunication. 

1148. Unless they accept intercommunication ? 


—Yes. 
Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1149. In reference to this question of con- 
versation between operators—which I under- 
stand from you is the chief cause of trouble at 
the present time—you say that it could only be 
stopped by some kind of police system ?—Yes. 
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1150. How could that be effected? How 
could you identify say, a volley of expletives 
coming from any given stations *—It will be 
dithcult, but still we know the movements of all 
steamers and ships, and to a very great extent, 
we know where they work. In the first place, 
the ship cannot enter into communicafion with- 
out making her call sign- -she must establish 
her identity before she starts, 

1151. I thought this applied to conversations 
between shore stations ?—No, between ships and 
shore stations. 

1152. There is no such conversation then you 
find between shore stations ?—They are not as 
a rule in touch with each other; in fact, I do not 
know of any, except Newhaven and Dieppe, 
that are in touch with each other except for 
special cun work. 

1153. Whilst you say a ship would not be 
allowed to communicate unless she gave her 
number, I presume she could still talk to you 
without giving her number ?— Yes. 


1154. I see in this paper that you have 
handed in you speak in No. 8 of the want of an 
Internationa] language between operators, and 
then you refer to the Procés-Verbaux in 
explanation ?— Yes, that is provided for at 
p. 111 of the Translation of the Procés-Verbaux ; 
the “181” is a misprint. “Finally, there still 
remained to be discussed Amendment No. 95." 
and so on. There you see the basis of an Inter- 
national language between operators. Of course 
the idea of that is that we ahold be able to add 
to that from time to time as experience would 
indicate the desirability of doing. 


1155. I found it rather difficult to follow your 
evidence with regard to possible interference 
between stations that were in the same region. 
I understood you to say that all shore stations 
should be as far apart as possible ?—Yes. 


1156. And you added that this could always 
be done in the case of shore stations ?.—If you 
have stations on the same wave length the 
stations ought to be at least their normal range 
apart, and to prevent any interference between 
To at sea working to stations they should really 
be double the normal range apart. It is not 
absolutely necessary in practice, but they should 
be at least their normal range apart. 


1157. What is.thetr normal range ?—Taking 
a hundred mile station, the stations should be a 
hundred miles apart. 


1158. We have in previous evidence discussed 
the question of such places as Malta, Gibraltar, 
Hong Kong, and so forth as to the difticulty, if 
they were made exempted stations, of providing 
under the terms of the Convention a second 
station which should be a communicating 
station, and the view was expressed by one 
witness that this could be done perfectly well in 
a place like Gibraltar—that two stations could 
be set up there without risk of interference; 
that does not seem to exactly tally with what 
you have said !—1 am only saying what is abso- 
lutely the basis under ideal conditions. A few 
years ago a technical person would not have 
nd uon to put two stations at Gibraltar 
which would be ettective. 

1159. They could not work the two at the 
same time ?—No, they could not. 

1160. That 
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1160. That is rather an important point ?— 
Not commercial stations on a short wave length. 

1161. Under present conditions it would not 
be possible to work them at the same time /— 
On a 300 metre or a 600 metre wave length; 
but there is no reason why there should not be 
a Naval station on a long wave length—as 
Commander Payne stated—which might work 
at the same time. Provided the difference in the 
wave length is sufticient you can do wonderful 
things in wireless telegraphy. 

1162. With regard to this German station at 
Nauen you do not consider that it would be 
likely to interfere with Poldhu, for example, if ių 
chose to communicate with its own ships in the 
Atlantic ?—I should think it would be very diffi- 
eult for the German station to interfere with 
Poldhu even if it used the same wave length ; 
Poldhu would probably be so much stronger that 
it would overcome the German station. The 
German station is badly situate as regards the 
Atlantic, 1t 1s 900 miles buc 

1163. Do you mean even if using the same 
wave length /— There are two distinct ways of 
tuning. You may have one signal very much 
londer than the other-—vou may read one over 
the other; and in addition to VN there is the 
tuning by syntony if the wave lengths are dis- 
similar. 

1164. You really do not think that the estab- 
lishment of these powerful stations at Nauen 
and the Kittel Tower, for example, are likely to 
interfere with our own high power stations ?— 
They are not at all likely to interfere to anything 
like the same extent as between two competing 
companies. It seems to me it is purely a question 
of international arrangement. 

1165. They are not actually regulated by an 
International arrangement ?--No, they are not 
except as regards the fact that they must avoid 
mutual interference as far as possible. 

1166. Would it not have been better to have 
had a clause in the Convention specifically regu- 
lating such stations ?—No, we know so tittle 
about them that it 1s better not at present. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1167. Naval interests are perfectly protected 
under the Convention ?—Absolutely. 

1168. You said just now that other systems 
were technically as efficient as the Marconi. 
What do you mean by “technically” in that 
reference /—Il mean that they do just as well 
under the same conditions, and as far as com- 
municating is concerned at the same distance 
with the same power; but, of course, I only 
have a general knowledge of other systems, aud 
from what I have observed of their working and 
from my general knowledge I hold that there 
are other systems which are just as good 
technically as the Marconi system. Of course, 
it 1s only an expression of opinion. 

1169. You have Studied the question 
MAL ?—] have studied the question very 
much. 


Mr. Sydney Burton 
1170. I understand that you are giving the 
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Mr. Sidney Burton—continued. 
evidence, which you have given, ofħcially on 


behalf of the Board of Admiralty ! — Yes. 

1171. I want to ask you a question about 
Gibraltar. In the first place, I ike it under the 
Convention we should have full control of non- 
adhering Colonies; the Admiralty would have 
full control to decide whether or not they would 
make an intercommunicating station ?—Yes. 
May [ put it in this way, Sir: As far as I make 
out there are four distinct courses which are 
open to be adopted at Gibraltar. First, we might 
not adhere at all for Gibraltar (it is not necessary 
to adhere for Gibraltar at all); secondly, we 
might adhere, but not open the station for 
commercial work, although this, of course, would 
be a very limited adherence, since it would 
merely involve the carrying out of Articles VIII. 
and IX. of the Convention. That is, the only 
practical point would be that Gibraltar would 
secure the benefit of the general non-intereom- 
municating provision, while we are bound to give 
the benefit of that provision to other stations, 
A third course would be to adhere and to open 
the existing station for commercial work—that 
is, T the existing naval station for commercial 
work ; and there is no reason why we should not 
do so. Fourthly, we might adhere and open the 
existing naval station for commercial purposes, 
but exempt it from the obligation of intercom- 
munication. In this case it would be necessary, 
of course, under the Convention to open another 
station at Gibraltar. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1172. Can you a which course the 
Admiralty propose to adopt ?!—No, I am afraia 
I have no knowledge of that; I could not tell 
you. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1173. l will not press the point. As regards 
the Nauen land station on which Mr. Lee asked 
some questions, I understood from the evidence 
of Commander Payne that that station could 
communicate with ships at a considerable 
distance; but couid the ships return replies to 
the messages under the Convention. The 
question was whether they could communicate 
with the Atlantic ?—At present, at any rate, it 
is in my opinion a physical imis HD for 
ships at very long distances to reply on the short 
wave allowed them under the Convention. 

1174. From the Atlantic ?—From the Atlantic. 
I do not think they could do it. 

1175. I understand you to say that in your 
opinion the existing stations in the Channel, 
that deal specially with the Channel, are prac- 
tically sufficient, ifthey were properly conducted 
and equipped, for the present /— Yes. 

1176. Do you mean by that, assuming wo 
adhere to the Convention, that there would be 
no necessity for the erection of other stations on 
foreign soil oN ; If the Convention is ratified 
and the Marconi Company come in, and we all 
try to make an effort, there is no necessity to 
erect any more stations on the south coast at 
all; the existing stations are ample to cope with 
the traffic at present in existence. 

1177. If we stood out, or the Marconi Com- 
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pany, would it be necessary for our own protec- 
tion to erect stations /—We should have to erect 
other stations. 

1178. I suppose from the Admiralty point of 
view that oid be disadvantageous, would it. / 
—The fewer stations there are the better, there 
is no question about it. 


1179. And in time of war ?—We do not want 
them in time ot war; we have our own. 


1180. In time of war it would be an advan- 
tage, would it not, to have them on British soil 2 
— We have absolute power in time of war to do 
anything we like. 

1181. On British soil ?—On British soil. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1182. Do I understand you to say that there 
is nothing in the Convention which would pre- 
vent France, for example, putting up a series of 
stations on her coasts, not with a view to inter- 
fering, but with a view to encouraging a com- 
pany which had its origin in France ?—Of 
course not. 

1183. Therefore the advantage you spoke of 
of our being already in the field and having the 
stations would not necessarily be maintained 
under the Convention ?—[ do not see any 
reason why the Convention should alter our 
geographical situation. 

1181. But it has been rather represented that 
if the Convention is ratified the existing 
situation, which is in our favour, would be 
erystallised ?—Yes, I e 

1185. Will not the French Government, say, 
be likely to assist a system which has its origin 
in France to put up stations and let it take its 
choice of getting a fair share of traffic ? —They 
may; but do you mean the French Govern- 
ment to pay for the cost of the work ? 

1186. No?—They would not erect stations 
unless they were likely to pay. 

1187. The company would not erect stations 
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Mr. Arthur Lee—continued. 


unless they thought they could get a return for 
their money. 

1158. [s there any reason why they should 
not get a return ?—Only that, the majority of 
the traffic passes nearer to our shores than to 
the French shores, and. nearly everv ship wants 
to communicate with Lloyd’s, or people in 
England. 


Chairman. 


1189. And under the Convention the ship is 
bound to communicate with the nearest shore / 
With the nearest, coast station; therefore it is 
that [ say that by virtue of our geographical 
position we have the most favourable position. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1190. 1f the Convention is agreed to, you 
mean, there would be no encouragement at all 
events for the erection of stations on foreign soil ? 
--No. 

1191. And if it is not agreed to they will be 
forced to do it in their own defence ?—Yes, if it 
Is not agreed to; suppose they cannot communi- 
cte with England, th v will communicate with 
someone else. 

1192. There is one question about the com- 
munication with the Dutch station by the 
Marconi Company, that I should like to put to 
vou. You have handed in this agreement dated 
February Ist, 1907. This is a translation given 
me of Article 3. “ These stations are worked by 
the Marconi Company of Brussels, and, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the above- 
mentioned licence, communicate with the Nether- 
lands station at Scheveningen.” That is not 
on the Marconi system; that is to say that 
Marconi has agreed, as regards these stations, 
to have the intercommunication ? —Yes. 

1193. The result of which is that the inter- 
ference is very much diminished ;—That is the 
report I have received from our people. 


Mr. G. W. JoHNSON, c.M.G., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1194, You are Principal Clerk in the Colonial 
Office, are you not ?—One of the Principal Clerks. 

1195. Will you tell the Committee what 
experience you have had in matters connected 
with wireless telegraphy ?—I have served as 
the Colonial Office representative on the Cables' 
Committee—which, as you know, deals also 
with wireless telegraphy—for the last three 
years, and I had previously served nine months 
on it in 1901, and I have had cognisance of 
practically all the correspondence which has 
passed through the Colonial Office in connection 
with the establishment of wireless telegraphy 
in the Colonies. 

1196. Have the Colonial Governments control 
over wireless IS eae) similar to that pro- 
vided by the wireless telegraphy Acts in this 
country ?—All the Colonial Governments have 


Chairman —continued. 


passed laws giving the Government complete 
control over wireless telegraphy in their 
respective Colonies, no person or company being 
allowed to erect or work a wireless telegraphy 
station without a licence from the Government. 

1197. Do their “wireless” laws follow the 
same lines as ours ’—In eflect. They are not 
worded in the same way, but in effect they are 
the same. They are in one sense more complete 
than the English Act, because they are unlimited 
In time. 

1195. What has been the attitude of the 
Colonies towards granting a monopoly in wire- 
less telegraphy ?—In the case of the Crown 
Colonies, controlled by the Secretary of State, 
not only the present Secretary of State, but also 
his predecessors, have invariably opposed the 
idea of any monopoly, and the losen Colonies, 

particularly 
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particularly Canada and the Cape, and, I believe, 
also Australia, have expressed themselves as 
wholly opposed to any monopoly, and no 
monopoly has been granted in any single 
Colony with one exception, namely, Newfound- 
land. In that colony the Colonial Government 
has entered into an agreement with the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company of Canada, for 
the establishment and working of certain Govern- 
ment stations, and one of the conditions of this 
agreement is that the Government undertakes 
for a period of ten years from 1906 that it 
shall not grant licences to stations of any other 
wireless system. 

1199. Would this prevent the Newfoundland 
Government from enforcing inte conie dion 
with other systems ?—I believe not. There 
appears to be nothing in this agreement to 
prevent the Colonial Government from enforcing 
inter-communication with ships using other 
systems both at the Government stations and at 
the company’s own stations. 

1200. In what Colonies have stations already 
been established ?—There are a few shore to 
shore stations on the Labrador coast of New- 
foundland. A chain of Government stations 
has been established in Canada and at three 
pu in Newfoundland along the Gulf of 5t. 

wrence on the Mareoni system, which are 
worked by the Marconi Company of Canada, 
for the Government of Canada. The Marconi 
Company has also a long-distance station of its 
own at Cape Breton, but the Canadian Govern- 
ment has expressly stipulated in its agreements 
with the Marconi Company that they shall not 
be construed as giving to the company an ex- 
clusive licence for iR lie telegraphy in Canada 
or in any part of Canada. In fact, that Govern- 
ment has now under its consideration applica- 
tions from the Donünion de Forest Company for 
permission to establish two short-distancestations 
and one long-distance station in Canada. I do 
not know whether those applications have been 
granted; they are under the consideration of 
the Government. 

1201. What about the other Colonies ?— There 
has been very little wireless telegraphy in any 
other Colony. No stations have Pn at present 
established m either South Africa, Australia, or 
New Zealand, but a certain amount of experi- 
mental work has gone on, and the question of 
establishing it is under consideration in those 
places. 
the system to be employed. Only a very few 
stations exist in any of the smaller Crown 
Colonies. l 

1202. Can you specify those ?—In Trinidad a 
Government installation on the Lodge- Muirhead 
system has been set up connecting the island 
with the neighbouring island of Tobaco 

1203. Has this system worked well ?—This 
system has been in operation for the last. 15 
months, and has worked very satisfactorily with 
very few interruptions, and those interruptions 
only of short duration. due to damages to the 
apparatus or some defects in the apparatus— 
slight damages—and not to any climatic causes. 

1204. What is the distance from Trinidad to 
the island of Tobago ?—About 30 miles. 


Mr. JOHNSON, C.M.G. 
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1205. Are these stations used for general 
commercial purposes ?— Yes. There is not 
much work carried on; there is not much 
demand for it, but about 35 messages a month 
are sent between the islands in addition to the 
daily press telegrams, these latter averaging 
about 250 words a day. They also undertake 
on !ehalf of Lloyd's to receive messages from 
passing vessels, The question of connecting 
other islands of the West Indies by wireless 
telegraphy has been and still is under con- 
sideration; in fact, we have asked various com- 
panies for information as to the cost of such a 
system, but nothing has yet been decided. 


1206. Are there wireless telegraphy stations 
in any of the other colonies ron rivate 
stations—at Singapore, Hong Kong and Labuan 
belonging to the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company, which are used for the purpose of 
communicating with their cable-repairing ships ; 
and an experimental licence has been granted 
at Lagos to the African Direct Telegraph Com- 
pany. These companies, it is understood, use 
the Lodge-Muirhead system. The only re- 
maining stations are Admiralty stations at 
Gibraltar and Malta and a temporary Admiralty 
Station at Hong Kong. 

1207. Have anv ships been liceused in the 
colonies !— Vessels ibus to the Quebec 
Steamship Company, in Canada, have been 
licensed and equipped with de Forest apparatus. 
Some of the D belonging to the Canadian 
Government are equipped with Marconi appa- 
ratus. A licence has pom ranted in Jamaica 
to the Roval Mail Steam Packet Company to 
use the de Forest apparatus on their ships 
within the territoria] waters of that Colonv. 


1208. Have there been any other applications 
for licences which have not vet been granted ?— 
Several applications have for some time been 
under consideration for establishing ship to shore 
stations in various colonies. Applications from 
Lloyd's are under consideration in Cape Colony, 
Jamaica, Ceylon, Barbados, St. Lucia, St. 
Helena, Straits Settlements, Falklands, Mau- 
ritius, Sierra Leone and Fiji. Applications from 
the de Forest Company are under consideration 
in Canada, as I have already stated; also in 
Jamaica, and from the Fessenden Company in 
Bermuda. Licences would have been granted to 
Llovd's in all these colonies—at least in several 
of them—many months ago if it had not been 
for difficulties arising out of Lloyd's agreements 
with the Marconi Company. Those agreements 
are understood to preclude them from inter- 
communicating with other systems, and this 
condition of inter-communication has always 
been regarded bv the Colonial Office on behalf 
of the Crown Colonies and by the Cape Govern- 
ment as an essential condition. 


1209. Has any special form of licence been 
adopted in the Colonies ?—The form that has 
been adopted so far as any licences have been 
issued—the form that has been recommended 
by the Colonial Office—is in ettect the same as 
the model form of licence printed on pages 147 
to 167 of the volume laid before the Com- 
mittee, subject to verbal alterations to suit local 

needs 
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needs, and these licences include a condition 
that the licencees should comply with the pro- 
visions of any International Convention regard- 
ing wireless telegraphy to which the Government 
might hereafter adhere, especially in regard to 
the obligation to intercommunicate with other 
systems. 

1210. Has this form of licence led to any 
difficulty ?—Last year the Marconi Company 
wrote to the Colonial Office urging that the 
acceptance of such a condition, which might 
involee compulsory intercommunication with 
ships using other svstems, would prejudice if 
not invalidate their patents, and asked. the 
Secretary of State to withdraw the recommenda- 
tion which he had niade to the Natal Govern- 
ment that the condition should be insisted upon. 
The Secretary of State did not accede to this 
request, but suggested to the Natal Government 
that the clause might be amended by adding 
the following proviso: * Provided that by inter- 
changing messages with other svstems under 
this clause the Company shall not. be deemed 
to prejudice any remedy they may have 
against any person for the infringement of 
any patent rights they may possess" A 
proviso to a similar effect had been pre- 
viously inserted at the request of the Compan 
in their agreemert with the Postmaster-General, 
which is in the volume already berore the Com- 
mittee. The words in that agreement were 
“without prejudice to their patent rights." It 
is understood that at present no hcence has 
been issued by the Natal Government to the 
Marconi Company ; in fact, outside Canada and 
N awioundiand there are no Marconi stations 
in any colony. 

1211. Have the Colonial Governments ex- 
pressed any opinion upon the present Conven- 
tion ?—The Draft Convention was communi- 
cated to the responsible Government Colonies 
in January, 1905. You will find the correspon- 
dence with those Governments printed at page 
209 of the volume laid before the Committee, 
They were requested to forward any observa- 
tions they might have to make upon the Draft 
Convention, and they were told that thev would 
not be committed to any Convention without 
their consent. In the replies received from 
the Colonial Governments no dissent was 
expressed of any kind. Some of them said 
they had no observations to offer; others ex- 
pressed Rn approval of the provisions of 
the Draft Convention and regulations, and. only 
one amendment was suggested (by the Cape 
Government) in the detailed regulations. This 
amendment was attended to by the British 
Delegates at the Conference, iud at their sug- 

estion the regulation in question was amended. 

his point is noted at page 36 of the com- 
rison between the Draft Convention and the 
onvention as finally adopted. 


1212. Are the Colonial Governments likely 
to object to the provisions as to votes at future 
Conferences ?—I think not. We have no reason 
to suppose that any serious objection will be 
raised by any of the Colonial Governments to 
the provisions in the Convention as to the 
number of votes which may be assigned to the 
Colonies, since if the Colonies generally decide 
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to adhere to the Convention they will doubtless 
be able to secure the same number of votes as 
they have under the Postal Convention. Under 
that Convention it has been found in practice 
that the views of the Colonies receive satisfac- 
tory and adequate recognition. 

1213. Do you consider the Convention satis- 
factory from a Colonial point of view ?—Entirely. 

1214. What advantages would they gain from 
adhering to the Convention ?—Generally speak- 
mg, the advantages would be the same to the 
Colonies as those already indicated by previous 
witnesses, and in particular it would encourage 
the establishment of stations in British Colonies 
rather than in neighbouring foreign countries. 

1215. Do vou think the Colonies are likely 
to adhere to the Convention ?—No definite 
decision has yet been taken, of course, but if 
Great Britain ratifies the Convention the Secre- 
tary of State will no doubt consider it desirable 
that the Crown Colonies generally should 
idlhere—in fact he has already so stated; it was 
stated by the British Delegates during the Con- 
ference that in all probability the Colonies 
generally would adhere. There may perhaps be 
exceptions—such as Gibraltar; it may possibly 
be considered that that Colony should not 
adhere. The case of Gibraltar and other 
similar cases—if there are any— would be 
decided upon the merits of each special 
case, after of course consultin the Ad- 
miralty; the Colonial Oftice would not decide 
a case of that kind without consulting the 
Admiralty. In the case of responsible Govern- 
ment Colomes the decision would of course 
entirely rest with the respective Colonial Govern- 
ments, and the Secretary of State would have 
no voice in the matter. 

1216. Do we possess a corresponding number 
of votes to all self-governing Colonies ?——You 
mean under this Convention ? 

1217. Yes, under the Convention—the number 
of votes that are to be allocated to Great Britain 
according to the Colonies—would they corre- 
spond to the number of Colonies under the 
system of self-government ?—No, it would not 
be so, The maximum at present arranged is 
six, and supposing all the Colonies adhered, 
if the allocation were made in the same way 
as under the Postal Convention, England would 
have one, India another, Canada a third, 


South Africa the fourth, Australia the fifth 
and New Zealand the sixth. England in other 
words would represent, not only itself, but 


all the Crown Colonies It has never been 
thought essential that cach small colony should 
have a vote. 

1218. One self-governing colony that would 
not have a vote would be Newfoundland ?— 
And the Transvaal; but they have no coast, 
and they are not likely to have ship to shore 
stations. 

1219. But you do not anticipate any difficulty 
on account of that, I understand ^—None at all. 


Mr. Sydney Burton. 


1220. Under the Postal Convention the 
colonies have, I understand, five votes and 
England one, and your idea apparently would be 
that as this Convention is put on the Postal 

Union 
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Union system, probably the same allocation of 
votes would prevail. i that the point /—If the 
colonies adhered. 

1221. Assuming the colonies adhere ?—If, for 
example, Canada did not adhere there would be 
a vote to spare for somebody else. 

1222. I gather from what you have said that 
it has been understood between the colonies and 
the Mother Country that the Convention should 
be discussed, and, if necessary, agreed to by 
Great Britain, and that they would then adhere 
later on, or not, as they chose ‘/—Yes. 

1223. But it has never been intended, has it, 
that they should come in originally ?—No, it 
was always proposed in the case of all the Crown 
Colonies that they should adhere separately. 

1224. That was inserted in the Convention ?— 
That was inserted in the Convention. That 
clause applies not only to the self-governing 
Colonies, but to each of the Crown colonies. 

1225. You have said in your evidence that the 

ting of licences in various colonies had 
n delayed, and I understood you to say on 
two grounds, one in regard to Lloyd's. Did not 
ou say that they would in the ordinary way 
ve been granted to Lloyd's but that Llovd's 
was hampered or tied up by the Marconi agree- 
ment. Is that what you said ?—Yes. 

1226. What do you mean by that /—Lloyd's 
intimated that they were unable to accept the 
condition of intercommunication with other 
systems. 

1227. And if that condition had disappeared 
the licences would probably have been granted 
to Lloyd's, is that so ?—They would have been; 
in fact they were promised more than a year 


ago. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1228. I understood you to say that the only 
self-governing Colony which would be without a 
vote in the event of their all adhering would be 
the 'Transvaai ?—Newfoundland and the Trans- 
vaal. 

1229. Surely there would be also either Natal 
or Cape Colony ?—Oh, I beg your pardon; I was 
wrong in mentioning the Transvaal, because 
Natal under the Postal Convention comes in as 
“South Africa;” and in this case it would be 
“South Africa "—not a separate vote for Natal 
or the Cape. 

1230. Have you any reason to suppose that 
Natal and Cape Colony would be satisfied with 
only one vote between them ?—They have been 
satisfied before under the Postal Convention. 

1231. This special point in relation to the 
Radio - Telegraphic Convention has not been 
submitted to them ?—No, not in that form. 
The Convention has been sent to them, but we 
have received nothing from them at present. 

1232. There is no other correspondence, do 
you um has been no correspondence 
with them, except merely formal despatches 
sending them copies of the Convention; as 
soon as a document of this sort is in existence it 
goes to the colonies as a matter of course. 

1933. You have no reason to suppose that 
Newfoundland, for exainple, would feel aggrieved 

0.6. 
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if they did not receive a separate vote with 
Canada, in view of its great importance as a 
wircless telegraphy station, geographically speak- 
ing /—I should not like to say that they might 
not raise the point. It is just possible that they 
might object. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1234. On that, I take it that the tive votes 
are at the present moment, and at the next 
Conference, the number for allocation, and if any 
colony can make out a special claim, that, I take 
it, might be considered /—Yes. In the case of 
the last Postal Congress at Rome, New Zealand 
did succeed in getting an extra vote for itself. 

1235. Because she was so largely interested in 

stal matters/— Because she was so largely 
interested in postal matters. 

1236. If she was not interested in wireless 
telegraphy so much as Newfoundland was, there 
would be no reason why Newfoundland should 
not ask for the vote?—It might be brought 
before the next Conference, and they might be 
induced to do as was done at the Postal Con- 
gress in the case of New Zealand. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1237. I quite see that if one Colony was will- 
ing to give way, the vote might be given to 
another, but suppose they were all anxious to 
have a vote—-one or two of the self-governing 
Colonies would be compelled to stand out ‘— 
That is so. 

1938. And this allocation of the votes is 
settled by the Colonial Office at home arbitrarily ? 
—No; che allocation of votes is settled by the 
Conference. 

1239. The Conference eventually; but in the 
meantime the Home Government will submit a 
list of the Colonies to whom they propose to give 
a vote ?—It would only be done with the con- 
sent of the Colonies. Possibly, of course, 
you could not get unanimous consent. Suppose 
there was only one vote and Canada niet. that 
vote, and Newfoundland wanted that vote, if 
we could not get Newfoundland to agree to go 
in with Canada, I think it is just possible the 
Government would support Canada against New- 
foundland, as being the larger Colony, but only 
in that sense, I think, would the Home Govern- 
ment act arbitrarily; naturally the stronger 
support would be given to the larger Colony— 
the more important Colony. 


1240. I presume the Government is anxious 
to ascertain the wishes of the Colonies with 
regard to this matter of relative claims ‘— 
Certainly 


1241. Will the question be submitted to the 
Colonial Conference ?—There is no intention of 
submitting it at present. None of the 
Colonial Governments have suggested its 
coming before the Colonial Conference. 


1942. Does it not seem to be a proper matter 
for the Home Government to submit to the 
Colonial Conference while the Colonies are here 
io aad with a view to finding out which 

are 
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are anxious to have the vote and which are 
not:—The question appears to ine first to be 
which will adhere and which will not. For 
example, as regards the particular question you 
have raised, it seems very possible that New- 
foundland will not adhere anyhow; I cannot 
rophesy, but I mean to say it is ot all the 
Colonies the most likely not to adhere. I gather 
that from their dispatch whica is printed here. 
The Newfoundland Government expressed their 
apes on learning that they would not 
e committed without their consent to any 
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Convention. They are the only Colony that 
expressly allude to the point,—they gave a 
sort of warning. 


1243. They may have had some ulterior 
motive in making that remark, may they not ?— 
The fact that they were then negotiating 
with the Marconi Company would be a 
possible explanation. 


1244. You do not think it could have had 
any bearing upon the Newfoundland Fisheries 
question ?—I cannot say. 
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Mr. H. CurHBERT HALL, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

1245. You are the managing director of the 
Marconi Company, are you not ?— Yes. 

1946. Can you tell the Committee:the date of 
the formation of the Company ?—The 20th July, 
1897. 

1947. And as toits capitalisation?—Its original 
capitalisation was £100,000 in 100,000 shares of 
£l each. Its present capitalisation is £500,000 ; 
issued, £384,000. 

1948. What did the Marconi Compan uire? 
—The Marconi patents for all the sed: with the 
exception of Italy, with the right to future 
improvements. 

1249. What was the Company's early policy ? 
—For the first few years it was principally 

occupied in developing the inventions and in 
endeavouring to secure their adoption by Govern- 
ments and Goverment Departments. 

1250. What results were brought about b 
that policy ?—Experimentally the range of the 
apparatus was increased from two or three 
miles in 1896 to about 250 or 300 miles in 1900. 
Mr. Marconi also invented tuning; he took out 
a tuni atent in 1900, and demonstrated the 
practicability of receiving simultaneously at the 
same station two messages from differently 
tuned systems. So far as es the adoption 
of the invention was concerned, we carried 
on a service for two years between the Goodwin 
eee and the shore, and the Trinity House 
an 


the Board of Trade expressed their 
satisfaction with the results achieved, 
but were unable to make any arrange- 


ment with us. The War Office tried our 
apparatus in South Africa; some sets of 
apparatus were taken off battleships; it was 
arranged that the War Office should provide 
the masts or supports for the aerials; no masts 
or supports were provided, and consequently no 
messages could be transmitted. Subsequently 
the War Office pointed out that the experiments 
had been a failure. With the Admiralty we 
made an arrangement for the sale of three sets 
of apparatus at an agreed royalty of £250 per 
annum. Later the Admiralty wanted more sets 
but objected to the royalty, and it was reduced 
to & £100 per annum, and then 32 sets of 
apparatus were purchased. By that agreement 
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also there was a provision for an extra royalty 
payment for tuned apparatus if the tuned 
apparatus were adopted. 

1251. Then there was the Marconi Inter- 
national Marine Communication Company. 
What was the date of the formation ot that 
Company ?—That was formed in 1900. It 
acquired the licence from the parent Company 
for ship to shore communication throughout the 
world, except the United States and Hawaii, 
where there was already a company working, 
and with the exception of the naval rights for 
Great Britain. 

1252. It was confined to ship-to-shore com- 
munication with this country ?—No; it 
a licence for ship-to-shore communication 
throughout the world, subject to the exceptions 
mentioned. 

1253. What was its capitalisation ?—2£350,000 
— £204,000 issued. 

1254. And its constitution ?—On the board ot 
the Company were a number of prominent men 
of various countries—a number of influential 
men. We thought that through those gentle- 
men we should be able to make arrangements 
with the countries in which they were prominent. 
We had a Frenchman, a Spaniard, a Portuguese, 
Belgians, Germans. 

1255. How many English ?—There were four 
or five of the board of the Marconi Wireless 
Company who went on to that board also. 

1256. What was the policy of this Company ? 
—They do not seem to have had any very 
coherent policy except to try and get the system 
adopted. The method to be adopted does not 
seem to have been very clearly thought out; 
but they approached various Governments 
trying to sell the apparatus to them, and they 
tried to sell the apparatus to the shipping 
companies. 

1257. What results were achieved ?—The 
North German Lloyd purchased a set of 
apparatus and agreed to pay a royalty of a 
hundred a year; and they also installed two 
stations in Germany, one at the Borkum Light- 
ship, the other at Borkum Riff. The 
Belgian Government also established the 
system on the Belgian packet boats—they 
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purchasedithe apparatus and worked it them- 
selves. 

1258. Has the policy of the Company under- 
gone any change since 1900 ?—Yes ; in 1901 we 
decided to organise the Company for carrying 
on a publie telegraph service by means of 
wireless telegraph apparatus instead of trying to 
sell the apparatus. 

1259. What were the reasons for the change? 
— n the first place the International Company 
had achieved no success ; secondly, it seemed 
clear that the shipping companies would not 
buy sets of apparatus to organise the service 
themselves: it was hardly practicable for them to 
organise the service themselves; even if thev 
bought the apparatus. It was also necessary to 
provide coast stations—there was no organisa- 
tion of coast stations. 

1260. What were the means adopted for 
carrying out this policy ?—We installed a 
number of coast stations in the United Kingdom; 
two on the East Coast, four on the South Coast 
in the South of Ireland, in the North of Ireland, 
at Rosslare, near Dublin, and at Holyhead to 
command the approaches to Liverpool. We also 
established some stations in the United States. 
We then oftered the apparatus to shipping com- 
panies, supplying the apparatus ourselves, 
installing it at our own expense, and working it 
by means of our own operators. We also estab- 
lished a school for the training of operators, and 
we developed a number of regulations for the 
service, a copy of which is put in. These regu- 
lations onde for the counting of the messages 
and arrangements for preventing interference 
and confusion, A number of the shipping com- 
panies adopted the apparatus on these terms 
the Beaver Line, the Cunard, the North German 
Lloyd, and so on. 

1261. Do you find any difficulty in carrying 
out the policy ?--I was going to refer, if I might, 
to the Lloyd's agreement. if 1901 we made an 
agreement with Lloyd's for 14 years, and I wish 
to draw particular attention to one of the reci- 
tals of that agreement. The agreement gave 
Llova’s the exclusive right to what was 
detined as ^ Maritime Intelligence "—the report- 
ing of ships: thev undertook not to use at their 
coast stations any apparatus other than the 
Marconi and not to communicate with ships 
fitted with apparatus other than Marconi. The 
agreement contains a recital: — Lloyd’s 
are of opinion that there should be one 
svsteni of wireless telegraphy in general use— 
the Marconi system is in such general use and 
is a good workable system. They not only made 
an exclusive arrangement with us, but there was 
a recital pointing out the reasons of it. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1262. Is that contained in this memoran- 
dum /—-That is in the Lloyd's agreement, it is 
a recital in the Lloyd's Agreement. 

1263. Can vou say whereabouts ?—Right at 
the beginning. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1264. What do you say was the date of the 
agreement ?—The 26th September 1901. 


Mr. HALL. 


———— — - —— —— — — —- 
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Charan. 


1265. When does it expire /—It expires in 
1915. Lloyd's pointed out at that time that 1t was 
desirable that we should join hands—strengthen 
our hands — against the Government; they 
seemed to anticipate—at least they told us that 
they anticipated—that the Government would 
want to take control of wireless telegraphy; on 
the other hand, there seems to have been some 
private arrangement between Lloyds and the 
Admiralty, referred to in the evidence given by 
one of the Admiralty witnesses, by which the 
Admiralty hoped to secure anol of wireless 
telegraphy through the Lloyd’s agreement. On 
the one hand, Lloyd’s were saying: We must 
join hands and strengthen our position against 
the Government ; on the other fand, they were 
making a private arrangement with the Admi- 
ralty through which the Admiralty hoped to 
obtain control of our business, and the whole 
cause of the friction which has arisen between 
ourselves and Lloyd's has been this desire of 
Lloyd’s to obtain through thé contract more than 
we considered it gave, in order to carry out 
this agreement or understanding with the 
Admiralty, to give the Admiralty the control of 
our organisation. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1266. What evidence do you refer to as bear 
ing out the contention ?—Question 599. 


Chairman. 


1267. You have dealt with the agreement with 
Lloyd's now. Have you anything more to say on 
that? Will you tell the Comittee what you 
have to say with regard to your agreement with 
the Admiralty ‘—In 1901 we had made the 
agreement with the Admiralty to which I have 
already referred. They purchased 22 sets of 
apparatus and agreed to pay a royalty of £100 
per annum, with a provision for further 

yment if thev adopted the tuned svstem. 

hey wanted more sets of apparatus, and they 
objected to the royalty; they considered the 
royalty was too high; we did not see our way 
to reducing the terms—we had already reduced 
the terms once; they began with £250 per 
annum, then they caine lows to a £100 per 
annum; they wanted a further reduction, and 
we did not see our way to making it; consequently 
they had our apparatus copied—the apparatus 
was sent to various manufacturers and copied. 
This, I think, was disputed at the time, but if 
it is not admitted now we have evidence which 
we can produce if necessary which is conclusive 
on the pomt. We brought these facts to the 
tuowledes of the Admiralty—brought to their 
knowledge the fact that we were aware 
that our apparatus was being copied. Among 
other things we had a copy ot the specifica- 
tion which was sent out to manufacturers. 
Subsequently —in 1903—a new agreement was 
made. By that agreement the Admiralty 
d to pay us £5,000 a year royalty for 
all uses, so that no question should arise as 
to the number of sets in use. We wish to em- 
phasise particularly the amount of royalty (it is 
£5,000 a year). In connection with the suggestion 
that 
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that the company had already made considerable 
sums out of the Government, or had not done 
so badly, it was stated by the Postmaster- 
General that the amount was £40,000 a year; 
the amount is £5,000, not £40,000. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

1268. Excuse me, I corrected that ?—So I 
was informed, but unfortunately there are so 
many people who hear these statements who 
do not even read the reports, still less the cor- 
rection. 

1269. It was not a misrepresentation ; it was 
a misprint. I corrected it in that sense ?—A 
good many people referred to it and congratu- 
lated me on the fact that we were doing so 
vey well out of the Government—we were 
making £40,000 a year out of the Admiralty— 
in fact, some of our own shareholders drew 
attention to it because they were under the 
impression that it was a smaller amount. 

1270. Did not you see the contradiction ?— 
No. 

1271. Did not you see it ?—No, I did not see it 
myself; I was told that it had been contra- 
dicted. 

1272. You do not pay attention to these 
things ?—I paid that “attention” to it; I was 
told that it was contradicted. 

1273. You did not sce it yourself ?—I did not 
see it myself—no. 

1274. Although your attention was called to 
it?—I should not have attached much conse- 

uence to the fact if I had seen it; I understood 
het the statement had been made in the House. 

1275. It was not made in the House? 


Chairman. 

1276. That has been corrected; we need not 
labour that point further. It was a misprint; 
the correction was made subsequently in the 
pras and I think that closes that point ?— 
les, 


1277. Have you anything more to say with 
regard to the Admiralty agreement /!—The par- 
ticular feature of it is that it provides for 
instruction and information. Of course our 
specifications are available to the Admiralty, 
they can get a certain amount of information 
from them: they are supposed to disclose the 
nature of the inventions. They felt in 1903 
that this was not adequate, and special provision 
was made in the contract for instruction to the 
Admiralty Officers, and for information with 
regard to our inventions. 

1278. Then there was an agreement with the 
Canadian Government ?—That was in the end 
of 1901, or early in 1902. We made an arrange- 
ment with the Canadian Government for tho 
erection of a number of coast stations for com- 
munication with ships, and also for the erection 
of a high power station for communication 
across the Atlantic. Prior to that agreement we 
had also made arrangements,with the Newfound- 
land Government for a number of stations 
working on the coast. 

1279. And with the Italian Government, and 
with the Belgian—have you anything to say with 
regard to these other agreements ?- "That with the 

f 
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Italian Government is an exclusive licence for 
ten yeais for all purposes, and the Italian 
Government agrees not to communicate with 
ships fitted with apparatus other than the 
Marconi. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1280. From what date ?—The agreement was 
made on the 19th of March, 1903, and was for 
ten years—only on the Marconi system, and only 
communication with ships fitted with the Mar- 
coni system. It has been suggested that this 
arrangement is an arrangement with Mr. Mar- 
coni and not with the Company, and that that is 
a distinction of some importance. Mr. Marconi's 
views with regard to intercommunication are 
exactly the same as the Company’s, and he would 
not agree to release the Italian Government. 


Chairman. 

1281. Did these provisions with regard to 
non-intercommunication refer to the Belgian 
c p as well?—The Belgian agreement, 
which I was coming to then, 1s an agreement 
for the collection of messages and rates in con- 
nection with those messages at all the inland 
mri offices in Belgium. We made a number 
of similar agreements —with the Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph Companies in the United 
States, which control the inland work there, 
with the Canadian Government in respect of 
their system, and also an agreement with the 
Netherlands Government and with Italy for 
collection, and with the British Government— 
the Post Oftice. 

1282. That exhausts all the agreements which 
you have had with the various countries and 
companies, does it not ?—Yes; well, all that we 
wish to refer to in this connection. 

1983. All that vou wish to refer to. Now, can 
you explain to the Committee what difficulties 

ou have found in carrying out your policy 7— 

n the first instance, a certain number of com- 
petitors sprang up. We regarded them, most 
ot them, as pope who were copying our 
apparatus. The only really important one 
was Professor Slaby. He had come to 
England, I think, in 1899 or 1900 with Marconi's 
credentials from the German Government, 
pointing out that he was a man of science, with 
no commercial interests, and that Mr. Marconi 
might safely show Slaby all that he (Marconi) 
was doing; and Professor Slaby witnessed Mar- 
coni’s experiments. Subscqhentl z on his return to 
Berlin, he gave a lecture in which he said that he 
himself had experimented in wireless telegraphy 
and achieved no results of any consequence, and 
that it was clear that Marconi had some method 
at his disposal—some invention at his disposal — 
which was not known to anyone else; that he 
had been to London and had seen what Mar- 
coni was doing, and that what Marconi did repre- 
sented real invention. Then there was some 
Propos for correspondence between Slaby and 
[arconi for communication of improvements, 
but Marconi did not respond to that, and 
subsequently Professor Slaby caused to be 
manutactured by a German company apparatus 
which we contend is a colourable imitation of the 
Marconi system, 

1284. Did 
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1284. Did Professor Slaby come here as repre- 
senting the German Government /—He came 
here with credentials from the German Govern- 
ment; I do not know that he exactly repre- 
sented the German Government, but they intro- 
duced him to the English Post Office, I believe, 
and the English Post Office passed him on to 
Marconi. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1285. I do not quite follow. Did you say that 
he was shown the Marconi apparatus when he 
was in this country ?—Yes, he was. 

1286. And that the invention which he 
referred to as the condition of Marconi’s success 
was something that he had seen, or that he had 
not seen ?—Something of which he was not 
aware before. He says he had heard accounts 
of Marconi’s experiments, and it was clear to 
him (Slaby) that Marconi had something or 
other that was not known to himself (Slaby) or 
to other people, and he came to England and 
saw the Marconi apparatus; and he drew 
special attention after he went back to 
Berlin to the nature of what he regarded as the 
particular feature of the Marconi invention. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1287. Have you examined the credentials ot 
the Professor ?—I have never seen them. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1288. Was he given by the Marconi Compan 
access to the secrets of the inventions, whic 
would have been sufficient to enable him to 
introduce them ?—Oh, certainly. The particular 
feature is the aerial and the earth connection. 
The ordinary Hertz Radiator is not earthed, and 
the distance over which energy can be radiated by 
means of the Hertz Radiator, other things being 
T is necessarily limited owing to the absence 
of the earth. 


Chairman. 


1289. When he returned to Germany did 
he take any advantage of what he had 
seen in way of apparatus ?—Yes; he caused 
apparatus to be manufactured, and proceeded 
to sell, or to try to sell, the apparatus; and 
that system has received of course the backing 
of the German Government. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1290. His system is not entirely identical 
with the Marconi, is it?—It contains the 
essential feature of the Marconi. All the so- 
called systems are really various methods by 
which a certain invention has been put into 
practice, the Lodge, the De Forest—that is our 
view of the matter—the Slaby, the Braun, the 
Fessenden, all contain this particular feature, 


and that feature is claimed in Marconi’s first 


atent. Marconis patent is the first patent 
for wireless telegraphy ; betore that patent there 
was no wireless telegraphy; there were no 
patents for wireless telegraphy; since that 
patent a great many have been taken out. 


Mr. HarL. 


[Continued. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


1291. Have you brought actions against 
these companies for infringement ?—We have- 
brought no action at all in England. 

1292. Though they have been infringing your: 
patent ?—No. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1293. Have you brought actions elsewhere ? 
Yes, we brought two actions in the United. 
States, one against Dolbear—they retired trom. 
that, the Dolbear people, and paid our costs I 
believe. Another action was brought against 
the De Forest people in the United States, and. 
we won the action. De Forest was not con- 
cerned to show that he had a good patent 
himself, but merely that Marconi had been 
anticipated; he therefore cited any known uses. 
of wireless telegraphy which appeared to be 
anticipations. e Judge, in summing up, after- 
reviewing the work of Dolbear in America, 
Lodge in England, Popoff in Russia, Hertz in 
Germany, and Branly in France, said :—-“ It 
would seem, therefore, to be a sufficient answer 
to the attempts to belittle Marconi's great 
invention that, with the whole scientific world 
awakened by the disclosures of Hertz in 1887 to. 
the new an gom iudice possibilities of electric 
waves, nine years e Quas without a single- 
ractical or commercially successful result, and 

arconi was the first to describe and the first tœ 
achieve the transmission of definite intelligible 
signals by means of these Hertzian waves." 


Chairman. 


1294. Did you bring any action against this. 
German Company which you say took advan- 
tage of your apparatus /—No, none at all. We 
have the German ships; we have the Ham- 
burg Amerika, and the North German Lloyd's, 
and the principal uses ot “ wireless " in Germany,. 
apart from the shipping companies, are by the- 
Coven neat I imagine our chances of doin 
business with the Conia Government woul 
not be very great even if we established the 
patent. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1295. You mean to say that if you went to- 
law at all you would have had to go to law with. 
the Government ?—No; the action would have 
been taken in the Courts of course in the 
ordinary fashion; but if we won an action in 
Germany we should have had to enforce our 
patents against the Government. Governments 
are in a very privileged position with regard to- 
patent rights. We have Nae reason to believe- 
that our patent is good there, because in 
Germany they examine for novelty and 
utility before they grant a patent; and the 
Lodge patent wes cited as an anticipation of 
one of the Marconi patents. We caused appa- 
ratus to be made from the Lodge specification, . 
and showed that it would not work at all; 
then apparatus was made from the Marconi 
specification and it did work, and the patent 
was granted by the German Government—that 
is the tuning patent, I think. 

1296. You 
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Mr. Adkins. 


1296. You brought no action in England 
against any of these a an /!—We brought 
no action in England at all. 

1297. Although they are actually practising 
‘in England ?—They are not is: any commer- 
cial work of any consequence. e have all the 
‘shipping companies of any consequence—all the 
‘big liners; we are doing all the ship to shore 
work, and we have agreements with the Ad- 
miralty and the Post Office, the Board of Trade, 
and so on. 


Chairman. 


1298. Then what experience is it you have 
had in relation to your agreements with the 
Colonial Office ?—The Colonial Office took some 
action when the Canadian Government agree- 
ment was under negotiation ; some communica- 
tion was sent to the Canadian Government 
suggesting to them, or requesting them, not to 
make an agreement without reference to the 
Colonial Office. That suggestion does not seem 
to have been acted upon; the agreement was 
concluded in 1901 or the beginning of 1902. 

1299. Then as regards your licences in foreign 
territory, what have you to say ?—That is 
another of the difficulties with which we have 
had to contend—whereas foreigners were free to 
establisb stations in England without a 
licence, we were not free to establish stations 
in any foreign country without a licence. 
Practically all the foreign countries made “ wire- 
less” a Government monopoly, and “ wireless ” 
was also made a Government monopoly in the 
Crown Colonies and in a number of the self- 

overni colonies at the instance of the 
Colonial fice. After the Canadian agreement 
I think attention was first drawn to the necessity 
for legislation. 


Mr. Sydney Bucton. 


1300. You are speaking of what happened 
before the Wireless "Telegvaphy Act, are you not ? 
Before the Act of 1904. 

1301. Did you speak of that ?—I was speak- 
ing at that moment of 1902 when the Canadian 
agreement was made, and then the Colonial 
Office arranged for legislation with the Crown 
Colonies, and suggested it, I think, in the self- 
governing colonies ?—I do not know how soon 
Afterwards. 


Chairman. 


1302. Then you have had difficulties, have 
you not, with regard to the action of the Post 
Office as to private wires ?—Yes. Prior to 1904— 
when the Post Office agreement was made—we 
had been E on a service of ship to shore 
communication for three years, and there 
was no provision, either for the collection 
of the messages or the rates in respect of those 
messages at inland telegraph offices. We could 
send the messages from ship to shore because 
our own operators on the ship would collect the 
messages and the rates, and our operators at the 
coast stations could walk into a telegraph office 
and pay the inland rates; but there was no 
arrangement for the collection of messages in the 
United Kingdom for transmission to ships and 


Mr. HarL. 
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the collection of rates in respect of them, and all 
that anyone could do who wanted to communi- 
cate with a man on a ship was to send the tele- 
gram to one of our coast stations and leave our 
operator to send it on and collect the wireless 
charge from the shore to the ship thrcugh the 
operator on board. 

1303. Those difficulties have been overcome 
since ‘—Those ditticulties have now been over- 
come. They had already been overcome in the 
States, and in Belgium and in Italy by agree- 
ments with those Governments. We also had 
some difficulty about private wires. 

1304. Were there any foreign proposals as 
regards amalgamation /—Yes, Siemens and 
Halske for Braun proposed amalgamation ; 
the Allevemeine for SS There were also 
D ie fron a French company—the Popp 

ompany. We considered them, but they 
seemed to have no inventions ; the inventions 
we regarded as our own ; their patent position did 
not seem to be strong, and they had no business ; 
therefore, after examination, we rejected these 
proposals The Slaby and the Braun systems 
were subsequently amalgainated to form the 
Telefunken. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1305. When you say they had no business, do 
you nean in the sense that they were selling no 
apparatus or that they were carrying on no wire- 
less telegraphy ?— Our position with the Allege- 
meine was this: We do not value your inven- 
tion; it is ours Your patent position in 
Germany is weak even apart from us (there is 
Braun) but have you any business? And 
they had none. They could not show any 
business at all. They could not even show any 
scheme of working. We should have been 
inclined to make an arrangement with them if 
they had had a position in Germany, for we 
regarded Germany as rather a closed field for us. 
If they could have shown us any business there 
we should have made an arrangement with them 
there, but they could not. We secured 
all the liners ourselves—the Hamburg-Amerika 
and the North German Lloyd, which, of course, 
are the principal passenger vessels—— 

1306. They had no Dura oe say, of 
transmitting telegrams, but had they any 
business as to manufacturing apparatus ?—They 
were manufacturing eee believe, for the 
German Government, but they had no telegraph 
business and no plan for establishing such a 
business—they merely were making instruments 
which we considered were copies of our 
instruments. 


Chairman. 


1307. Since those days their business has in- 
creased, has it not ?—Very much. 

1308. Considerably ?—Principally with instru- 
ments for naval and inilitary purposes. They 
have practically no ship to shore communica- 
tion, and they are not carrying on the business 
of a telegraph company by means of wireless 
telegraph instruments. 

1309. Then had you any proposals in this 
direction from Berlin ?—No, we had not, but the 

German 
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German Government took diplomatic action 
after the failure of these attempts at amalgama- 
tion. The German Government took diplomatic 
action, and notes were sent to certain of the 
foreign Powers pointing out that England 
through the operations of the Marconi Company 
threatened to obtain a monopoly of wireless 
telegraphy, and calling upon those Powers to 
assist in preventing its establishment or in over- 
throwing it. Intercommunication, enforced by 
an International convention, was the remedy 
proposed. At the first conference in 1903, the 
grounds rendering & convention necessary were 
stated to be the interests of humanity and 
the safety of shipping. The original note sent out 
tothe Powers pointed out that England was 
vetting a monopoly. At the Conference the 
Germans said it was necessary to regulate the 
service, and that it was for the safety of the 
world's shipping that intereommunication should 
be rem d 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1310. Has the actual text of that note ever 
been produced ?—I published a translation of it. 


Chairman. 


1311. Can you point out any tangible results 
have been achieved by your new policy ?—-Yes. 
We established a wireless telegraph exchange 
for ship to shore communication. There are 
180 stations in all; in most cases the land 
stations are connected with the inland telegraph 
systems of the countries in which they are 
erecbed — there are arrangements with the 
inland telegraph administrations of those 
countries for the collection of messages and 
the rates in respect of them. The tonnage of the 
vessels equipped is 1,053,866; the carrying 
capacity in passengers of those vessels is, roundly, 
3,046,600 ; the number of words sent or received 
by us last year was 1,261,000. I know of no 
stations carrying on a publie telegraph ser- 
service by means of wireless telegraph apparatus 
on other systems in the sense of transmitting 
messages of the public on payment of a rate. 
There are one or two cross-Channel steamers 
sending messages for ship-service purposes ; some 
coasting vessels in the United States; there are 
three or four liners—three liners, I think— 
going down Channel—the Hamburg-Amerika, 
or some American line—but they are not 
carrying on a publie Bi deeds service or 
organised for a publie telegraph service by means 
of wireless telegraph apparatus. 

1312. Can you enumerate the countries in 
which these stations are established ?—We have 
stations in Great Britain (nine) carrying on this 
peer service; and a nunber of other stations used 
by the Trinity House for notification of matters 
relating to shipping—1 am not counting those; 
we have astation in Holland, two in Belgium, 15 
in Italy, one in Montenegro; stations at Port 
Said and Port Tewfik, though there are 
no merchant ships passing down the Suez Canal 
fitted with “wireless” at the present moment ; 
there are seven stations in the United States, 
and it is not correct, as has been stated several 
times in the evidence, that we have no stations 
in the United States; we have seven stations in 


Chairman—continued. 

the United States carrying on a publie 
telegraph service for communication with 
vessels fitted with the Marconi system; there 
are 24 stations in British North America, 
Canada and Newfoundland; then we have 96 
passenger vessels equipped with our apparatus ; 
39 English, 14 German, 9 Dutch, 6 French, 4 
American, 10 Italian, 10 Belgian, 6 Canadian. 
Those are all first-class passenger vessels of 
large carrying capacity for passengers. 

1313. That is the "full lun is it /—That is a 
list of the principal stations carrying on a public 
telegraph service by means of wireless tele- 
graph apparatus. Of course, we have a great 
number of stations—manv hundreds cf stations 
—for other purposes: but for the purposes of 
the question under consideration by the Berlin 
Conference the other stations are not relevant. 
A great many of the stations mentioned—sta- 
tions on other systems quoted at the Conference 

uoted in evidence here—are for the purposes 
of the matter under discussion not relevant, 
because they are not carrying on any public 
service by means of wireless apparatus. Naval 
stations—in Uruguay and Roumania—for the 
purposes of a public telegraph service are of 
no consequence whatever; m fact, they are not 
carrying on any public telegraph tratfie. Again, 
I wish to emphasise the point that numerically 
we have 180 of these stations, and the most that 
can possibly be put forward by other people is 
40 which are carrying on a publie service, or 
endeavouring to carry it on: Our tonnage is 
1,000,000; their tonnage is 182,000—mostly, as. 
I say, coasting vessels—oil-tank steamers, 

Mr. Gwynn. 

1314. Forty in all other systems ?—The 
Marconi stations carrying on a publie service 
number 180; the stations of other systems which 
are endeavouring to carry on a ublic telegraph 
service—I am including such stations as. 
Newhaven and Dieppe, which are really not 
doing any publie service at all, but only ships' 
service messages—are 44. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1315. Does that include the public naval 
stations in the United States that are open to 
public communication /—No, it does not; I do 
not think so. 

1316. Are not there 39 of those ?—I think I 
had better put in an analysis of how I make up 
the 40 stations. (Vide Appendix No. 6.) 

1317. That is rather important ?—I will put 
in an analysis. 

13174. I will ask you this question as to the 
figures:—Are there not, as a matter of fact, 36 
stations in America which are carrying on 
commercial business ?——No, I think not. I do 
not know of any Atlantic liners that communi- 
cate with the American coast stations other 
than those fitted with the Marconi apparatus. 

1517B. I have got here the Official United 
States Naval ireless Telegraph Service, 
in which they give a list of the stations, which 
are 36 open to publie communication ?—So 
they may; there is a station at Ushant and 
another station in France, and they have been 
“open for publie communication” for several 

| years. 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton—dcontinued. Mr. Adkins. 
years, 'and ` the French Government has 1327. What is the name of this other station ? 


announced that they are open for communi- ' 


cation; nevertheless there was a strong protest 


in the French. Chamber against the expenditure - 


on the stations, and against the announcement 
that they were open for public traffic, because 
they were not doing any public traffic. 
were French stations, but there were no ships 
wishing to communicate with the French 


stations ; all: the ships passing down the Channel. 


were fitted with the Marconi apparatus. 

1318. I am speaking of American stations ?— 
In America they schedule a great number of 
stations as open for traffic, but no ships com- 
municate with them, and no public traffic is 
being carried on of any consequence. 

1319. Is that so as regards the station at 
Nantucket ?—We had a station at Nantucket; 
the German Government protested against it 
because we would not communicate with ships 
fitted with other systems. We pointed out 
that there were no ships fitted with other 
systems, either German or anything else, requir- 
ing to communicate. We were requested to take 
our apparatus off the Nantucket lightship; we 
took it off, and erected a station farther north, 
and there we are doing the traffic. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1320. Is that Sagaponack ?—No; Sagaponack 
is another station. 

1321. Sable Island ?— Sable Island is a station 
really on Canadian territory with a very long 
range ; it takes a lot of the Atlantic liners; a lot 
of the Atlantie liners send messages because 
they go north and pass within range of it. 

1322. I ask the question, because the other 
day I was on a German liner and was told that 
I could not send a message except through 
Bs gant ?—Sagaponack is one of our stations ; 

another one is Siasconset. In addition 
to those we have Dock Station in New York, 
Seagate, Babylon, Cape Cod and South Well- 
fleet ; there are seven stations altogether in the 
United States. 


Chairman. 


1323. You contend that none of those stations 
are doing public. business ?—No. 

1324. You admit that they are all open to 
do public business ?--The suggestion rather was 
that they were open to do public business, but 
my point is that they are not carrying on any 
publie telegraph service by means of wireless 
apparatus. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

1325. Does that apply to the Nantucket 
station as well as the others ?—Nantucket 
carried on a very considerable service before 
we had our apparatus shifted. l 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1326. Do I understand that the German 
vessels, for example, do not communicate nów 
with Nantucket ?—No, they do not ; they com- 
municate with the.station we put down north of 


itin the United States and also with Sable Island 


which has a very long range. ' 
08... 


There. 


—The name of that station is Siasconset. 


Chairman. 


1328. Can you tell the Committee the reasons 
that justify you in the policy your Company has 
laid down ?— Before I go to that, Sir, may I point 
out these figures once more ? | 

1329. As shortly as you can ?—Our stations 
are 180. 

1330. You are going to have an analysis made 
out of those, are you not?—I am going to 
analyse the 40. Our tonnage, 1,000,000; their 
tonnage, 182,000. Our carrying capacity for 

assengers, 3,000,000; all other systems, 179,000. 

he number of words sent or received by us last 
year, 1,261,000; and the percentage of error is 
‘42 per cent. per word sent calculated through- 
out the whole service. | 


Mr. Adkins. 


1331. One word in 200, then ?—One word in 
240—yes. That is due to wireless errors ; that 
does not include the land errors. There are à 
certain number of land errors. 


Chairman. 


1332. Now will you explain to the Committeo 
the question I asked just now—the reasons that 
justify you in carrying out the policy of your 
company ?—I think the policy is justified to 
a certain extent by the results. We have been at 
& very great disadvantage—we were unable to 
get licences on foreign territory ; foreigners could 
come here without licences. We have got all the 
first-class liners, and we have got them notwith- 
standing the fact that theirGovernments have put 
a good deal ot pressure upon them not to adopt 
our system ; the German Government has pressed 
the German shipping companies, the French 
Government has pressed the French shipping 
companies, and the same thing has happened in 
other countries. Before the Bill of 1904 ot 
course anybody could estabhsh stations here; we 
have established the business and have got all 
the business in consequence. 


Mr. Adkins. 


1333. Might I ask for how long you have these 
companies—for how long have you the German 
and French companies ?—Shipping companies ? 

1334. For how long ?—The Hobo. merika . 
we have for 10 years; the North German Lloyd 
we have certainly not beyond 1908; the German 
Government has already been in communication 
with the North German Lloyd with a view to the 
termination of that contract; most of the ship- 
ping companies’ contracts: are for comparatively 
short terms. 


. Mr. Arthur Lee. - 


1335. If the Convention is ratified does it 
affect those contracts ?—If the Convention is 
ratified, the Hamburg-Amerika contract stands.. 
I do not know how they are going to adjust. 
matters ; the Convention imposes an obligation 
to intercommunicate, and we do not agree to 
intercommunicate. 

1336. Are not they bound under Article 1 to 
insist on intercommunication — each country 
that ratifies the Convention ?—Each country has 
to insist on intercommunication, On the other 

hand, 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


hand,they have a contract with us (theHamburg- 
Amerika) for ten years, and we do not agree to 
intercommunication. They agree to our workin 
the ships in accordance with our rules an 
regulations. 

1337. Would not these other companies that 
have not got these long periods of agreement 
be bound to accept intercommunication ?— 
Undoubtedly—all those countries that ratified, 
of course. 

1338. I am assuming that?—That they 
ratify ? 

1339. I am assuming for the moment the 
ratitication on the part of the other countries, 
and not on our part ?--Yes, I follow. 

1340. Would not all those countries that own 
the French, German and other ships which you 
have mentioned, ships belonging to the countries 
that ratify, be obliged to accept intercom- 
munication ? —At their own stations presumably, 
on their own coasts, and with ships of their own 
flag if ship to ship intercommunication is going 
to be compulsory. 

1341. Then, though you may have these ships 
at present, they seul cease after that to bs 
“Marconi” in relation to intercommunication ? 
—On their own coasts and with ships of the 
same flag. 

1342. These ships you have mentioned ?— 
Unless, of course, those countries reserve the 
right of exemption, 

1343. None ot the countries mentioned have 
done so ?—4A number of countries reserve the 
right of exemption. 

1344. Not the countries you particularly 
mention ?—The French Government has, for 
instance. 

Mr. Adkins. 


1345. The French Government has, but not 
. Germany ?—They have the right to exempt 
certain stations from intercommunication. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


1346. The German Government has not ?— 
No, the German Government has not, certainly. 
There is the general right of exemption, but 
certain States renounced the advantage at once. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1347. J understand your position is this,— 
‘that whilst these ships—say the Hamburg- 
Amerika—may be forced to intercommunicate, 
that will not deprive you of your right tu a civil 
action against them for breach of contract ?— 
No, that would be the position, certainly. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1348. Where they are under agreement, 
would vou apply that term to your own agree: 
ments ?— Certainly. 

Mr. Adkins. 


1349. But, subject to your right of civil 
action according to the laws of these respective 
countries, your control of these lines would 
come to an end if they adhered to the Conven- 
tion ?--Unless we entered into communication 
on their territories, or their Governments 
allowed them to be exempted from inter- 
communication—under the reservation of the 
righz of exemption. 


Chairman. 


1350. Can you explain shortly now to the 
Committee the reasons that justify you in carry- 
ing out the policy of non-intercommunication ? 
— First of all we have got a good deal of authority 
for it. Lloyd's entered into a non-intercommuni- 
cation contract; the Admiralty eutered into a non- 
intercommunication contract. The Admiralt 
contract of 1903 provided that if they worked wit 
ships of the mercantile marine from their stations 
they would only communicate with ships fitted 
with the Marconi apparatus. 


1351. Can you show how that would be to 
the public interest as apart from the individual 
interests of your company ?—Yes. May I just 
quote the various authorities ? 


1352. I want you to answer that question 
first ?—“ The public interest”: Intercommuni- 
cation is an impracticable scheme in the first 
instance; it must result, in our opinion, in the 
disorganisation of the service altogether ; it is 
therefore contrary to public interest to have 
intereommnunication ; there is no publie service 
in the world carried on on the principle upon 
which this Convention service is based. A public 
service involves the principle of centralised 
control—the service provided for by the Conven- 
tion involves working by governments or com- 
panies or private individuals at the coast stations, 
and by shipping companies or wireless companies 
on the ships, or by private individual ; it involves 
compctition and common use. A similar service 
was proposed with regard to the railways. When 
powers were first conferred upon the railway 
companies they were told that the railway lines 
would have to be highways, and that anyone 
must have a right to run a train over the rail- 
way lines. Of course that has been found im. 
practicable. 

1353. That is hardly an analogy, is it?—It seems 
to me it is an analogy which is rather in our 
favour than in favour of the argument on the 
other side, because it is practicable to prevent a 
train from crossing over a line by physical 
means if it does not obey the service regula- 
tions. There are the service regulations, and, in 
addition, if they are not observed the train 
can be prevented from passing over the 
line. Whereas there are no physical means 
of excluding a wireless message from a station 
if the operator chooses to disobey the regula- 
tions; the man at the coast station cannot 
possibly prevent the message from being 
transmitted ; therefore, the whole service—as 
some of the other witnesses have pointed out— 
depends upon adequate control and control 
over a number of miscellaneous elements. 

1354. But the dithculty of identification is 
not an insuperable one, is it?—No; not the 
question of identification. Take a concrete 
case. Assume two ships simultaneously within 
range of the same coast station—say, a French 
ship worked by our French company and a 
Belgian ship worked by our Belgian company— 
They are simultaneously within range of an 
English coast station, the coast station controls 
the order of the messages; it says: “I will take 
the French company’s messages,” and it tells 
the other ship to “stand by.” If the other 
ship chooses to continue to send its messages— 
if the Belgian ship chooses to continue to send 


—the 
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Chairman—continued. 


—the French ship cannot transmit its messages 
at all. There is received on the tape, or on the 
telephone instrument, a jumble of the two 
messages, and as there is competition between 
the two the chance of a breach of the regulations 
is very much increased. We have had a similar 
difficulty to dealiwith ourselves. We have had 
conflict at the coast stations between ships 
worked by different companies—French, Belgian, 
German, and American; and although the 
managers of the companies recognise the ne- 
cessity for cordial co-operation there is such an 
element of competition between the operators 
that it may come to pass that a Belgian com- 
pany ship and a French company’s ship may 
simultaneously off the Lizard, and that they 
will not obey the regulations. Complaints would 
be made to us. but it would be difficult to fix 
responsibility for error. They would say: the 
call station did not reply—that they did not 
hear the order to stand by. We have eliminated 
that difficulty by introducing a bonus system 
under which the operators receive a certain 
bonus on every message—every word sent— 
E that every rule and regulation has 
observed. If a man has a thousand 
messages to send—a thousand words to send— 
they represent to him a certain bonus if he 
obeys every rule and regulation; but if he does 
not obey every rule and regulation he stands a 
chance of reprimand or of dismissal, as well as 
the loss of his bonus. 

1355. Surely identification is assured. If you 
substituted for the bonus a strict regulation 
which must be complied with by all countries, 
surely the same result would be obtained !—We 
have strict regulations in our existing service, 
but although all our associated companies are 
controlled $ the parent compar y (Marconi's 
Wireless Telegraph Company, P we have 
had to introduce in addition the bonus system 
to counteract the element of competition between 
the operators of the different companies. It 
seems to me that the principle on which the con- 
version service is founded isa bad one. Conceive 
a telephone service so constituted that A can 
communicate with B direct without the inter- 
vention of an exchange, notwithstanding the 
tact that B is talking to somebody else—I 
can call you up when you are speaking to some- 
body else, and every other person can call you 
| and speak to you without the intervention 
of an exchange at all; but there are certain 
rules and regulations that we are not to talk 
when you are engaged. 

1356. Even with the element of licence ?— 
Yes, even with the element of licence. 

1357. Would not that have some influence ? 
—It would have some influence, certainly, but it 
is very difficult to bring home the responsibility. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1358. ppan nE I were telephoning to you 
direct and found I could not make you under- 
stand, should not I be rather a fool to go on 
doing it?—Suppose you ring up the exchange 
and they tell you that the man is engaged and 
you feel impatient and ring again, that ringing 
does not prevent existing communications. Sup- 


pose anybody can ring you up direct when you 
are speaking to soisehody else, and that as 
0.6. 


Mr. Lambert— continued. 


body is in that position, surely there must be 
confusion; and it seems to me that the natural 
remedy would be to entrust the transmission of 
messages to some organisation which had an in- 
terest in the combined trathc, and to say: We 
will not transmit messages ourselves at all; the 
principle on which this service is constituted is 
such that there must be confusion owing to the 
element of competition ; therefore, we will entrust 
the transmission to some company which has an 
interest in the combined trathc. Mr. Babington 
Smith, at the Conference, expressed similar ideas. 
He pointed out the drawbacks of a general ex- 
change, and said :—“ Let us take an analogy "— 
page 58 of the Procés Verbaux. 


Chairman. 


1359. You are bound to have difficulty either 
way. If you could have a complete monopoly 
you could remove most of the difficulty, I take 
it, by your bonus system or some other ?— 
Centralised control; I do not say complete. 
monopoly, but one control over all the stations. 
corresponding. 

1360. It is practically the same thing, is it 
not; but you have not got that and cannot have 
it ?— We fave it now at this moment in all our 
stations administered by us. 

1361. Within your own circle ?— Within our 
own circle—yes. 

1362. You have not got it as to the rest ?— 
We have a number of stations—Egypt, Canada, 
America, the Argentine, China. 

1363. And as you have not got it, is it not 
better that some strict form of regulation should 
be introduced with penalties resulting than 
to have confusion and interference ?—We have 
the regulations and the penalties in our service 
—a, service constituted and carried on in accor. 
dance with usage in all public services. Supposing 
that the. Inland Telegraph Service were carrie 
on by co-operation of members of the publie, 
there would be bound to be confusion; if anybod 
could pump his messages through a cable there 
would be confusion. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1364. Does not your evidence point to the- 
necessity of Government control—centralised. 
control ?—It points to the necessity of centralised 
control but I do not see that you can secure- 
it in wireless service by Government control. 

1365. I mean you cannot imagine that such 
an important matter as wireless telegruphy can 
be left in the hands of one monopolist com- 
pany, can you ?-—Not one company, but a few 
cornpanies properly organised for carrying on a 
ce telegraph service, not a service carried on 

y co-operation of the users—that is what this 
convention provides for-—co-operation of a num- 
ber of miscellaneous users—shipping companies, 
Maven companies, Governments of different 

tates, 


Chairman. 


1366. Will you show the Committee how you 
would get a private organisation with a i 
of non-intercommunication—how would you 
attain that object ?——We have attained it now; 
we have an organisation comprising a number of 
coast stations and a number of ship stations, all 
worked by our own operators. 


N 2 1367. I 
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Chairman—continued- 

-. 1367. I am referring specially to- other com- 

anies who, under your present policy, do not 
intereommunicate ?—There are not any com- 

anies carrying on this publie service at all. 

here is not any company carrying on an 
extended publie service by wireless telegraph 
apparatus. 

1368. That is not borne out by the evidence 
we have received ?—No proof has been given of 
any business. | 


— Mr. Gwynn. 


1369. Would you say that the proof is that 
you have attained a very ie standard of ac- 
curacy in the transmission of your messages, as 
indicated by figures; is not that proof that the 
interference at present is not serious ?—Yes. 

1370. Whether that be so, or not, the point is 
that it is open to publie communication, and of 
course there might be development in the 
future ?—Assuming that there were develop- 
ments in the future how would you get the 
organisation that you desire with a policy of non- 
intercommunication. I mean development in the 
future on the part of these other companies ?— 
They would have to operate in particular 
spheres. At the present moment there is this 
coasting service in the United States—they do 
not clash with us, and we do not clash with them ; 
there is nothing to prevent the German Company 
from organising a wireless service in the German 
Colonies; in Togoland or Damaraland; and in 
places of that sort. 


Chairman. 


1371. Assuming that there are other com- 
mercial companies already started or that 
will be started to carry on publie commercial 
wireless telegraphy—how, under those cir- 
. cumstanees, are you going to prevent interfer- 
ence with our stations except by an International 
Agreement ?—We can do it in various ways—by 
tuning, and by the fact that it is not open to 
people to erect stations in all places. At the 
present moment on the Channel we have got all 
the stations except those for the Newhaven- 
Dieppe service, and it is not practicable for a 

erson working in France to interfere with us. 
The Admiralty witnesses say that they ex- 
perience great interference; I do not quite 
understand why they have not called upon 
us in the terms of our contract to avoid inter- 
ference with them by our own stations and to 

rovide them with means for preventing inter- 
erence with other stations. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1372. Assuming that this country does not 
ratify and that other countries do, would it not 
be practicable to erect stations on the French or 
Belgian coast ?—It would not be practicable in 
my ue to interfere with our stations—the 
English stations—by means of stations on the 
French coast. There are stations now on the 
French coast; there is one at Ushant, and one 
in another place; they do not interfere with our 
serviee; and all this disturbance of service 
spoken of all round the North Foreland does not 
particularly affect us. I have just pointed out 
£hat the transmission of messages, received and 
seni is 1,260,000, and the percentage of error is 


. Mr. HALL. 
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Mr. Sidney Buxton—continued. 


decimal 43. That shows that there is not.& 
reat deal of disturbance. >. TRMS 

1373. I thought your evidence had been up 
to now to show that the great danger of inter- 
ference could only be avoided by an organisation 
such as yours?—No, I am pointing out the 
impossibility of carrying out the service on the 
principle of common use of certain stations by 
competitors — competition and common use. 
If we were to agree to intercommunication and 
to allow anybody to send messages to our 
stations—encourage them to instal apparatus 
on ships on the ground that they would 
have the use of our stations—there would 
be confusion at our stations in the competition 
for the use of the stations; we should have 
no control over the operators, and confusion 
must result. At the present moment there is 
no confusion. We control the operators, and 
such small element of competition ax there 
exists is eliminated by the bonus system. The 
opens on our French and Belgian Companies’ 
ships are really controlled by the parent 


company, but there is a small element of 


LM because they imagine they belong 
to different companies, and that element of 
competition is eliminated by the bonus system. 


Chairman. 


1374. You bave control in that way as a 
company ; the Convention proposes to control 
by regulations?---We have regulations, but the 
same regulations applied to — half-a-dozen 
differently control'ed ships, simultaneously otf 
the same coast station will not prove effective. 
The regulations may be exactly the same 
in each case. The same regulations that are 
adopted by a railway company for running its 
trains might be imposed upon & number of 
members of the publie who had the right to run 
trains over the lines; but there would certainly 
be eonfusion. In the case of tramway com- 
panies it was originally proposed that anybody 
should have a right to run flanged-wheel 
vehicles on the lines. If this regulation, which 
is in accordance with the Enos upon which 


the Convention service is based, had been 
applied to companies running traction systems 


it would have resulted in confusion, because ot 
the number of different interests involved. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1375. Would youput it in this way : You might 
be prepared to consider intercommunication 
if there existed another organisation similar to 
yours; but that your objection is to inter- 
communication with a number of promiscous 
users ?i— The greater the number of authorities 
the greater the difficulty. Suppose there was a 
Telefunken Company properly organised for 
carrying on a public telegraph service, and ours, 
and we made common use of the same 
stations, there would not be the same difficulty 


as there would be if the operators on the ships 


were subject to a dozen distinct authorities. 
1376. It is not, as I understand, the control ? 
That would be simply this—one ship belonging 
to Belgium which might be signalling and a 
steamer belonging to France which might be 
signalling—your difficulty would be to identify 
first the steamer and then to make representa- 
. tions 
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Mr, Gwynn—continued. 


tions to the Belgian Government and to the 
French Government ?—Yes, certainly.. P gru 
^ 4377. And your machinery of control would 
only be attained by representation to a number 
of different. Governments ?—Yes; we should 
represent to the English Government; they 
would have to represent to the French or the 
Belgian; and they in turn would have to com- 
municate with the shipping companies, and the 
shipping companies would have to deal with 
their operators. It is a clumsy machine anyhow ; 
but putting that aside .altogether, by the 
Convention you cannot eliminate the principle 
of competition, and I submit to the Committee 
that competition and common use under such 
circumstances that one person. who is sending 
a message can prevent another from sending 
one altogether are T pepe the two 
things are irreconcileable—competition and 
common use. 


Chairman. 


1378. I think we have exhausted that point 
now; is there anything more you wish to say 
about it ?—Simply to point out that the most 
striking instance of an International service is 
the cable service, and the cable service is not 
carried on by the co-operation of Governments, 
but is carried on by private companies. The 
alternative is one Government working cables 
not only in its own territory but in foreign 
territory — obviously impracticable —or one 
government working one end of a cable 
and another Government the other end. 
The cables round the coast are worked in 
that way. Take the case of London and 
Amsterdam—the service between London and 
Amsterdam ; the arbitrage dealers who deal in 
the differences of prices in stocks send their 
messages from London to New York and from 
New York back to Amsterdam, by the Com- 
panies’ cables, paying 2s. a word for their 
messages against 24d. by the direct Government 
line—4s. for the reply—because the service is 
so slow. Making all due allowance for the 
relative inefficiency of a Government service 
as compared with a commercial service, it must 
be concluded that the defects of the Govern- 
ment service are largely due to the division 
of authority. The cable is in joint owner- 
ship and the result is that everybody who 
wants to do quick work between London and 
Amsterdam does it by cabling to New York, 

and from New York back to Amsterdam. The 
same thing occurs between London and Paris. 
The cable is jointly owned and jointly worked 
I believe by the French and English Govern- 
ments; at any rate the arbitrage dealers do 
not send their messages straight across the 
Channel; they send them from London to 
New York and from New York to Paris by 
the Cable Companies’ lines, paying Zs. a word 
instead of the lower charge. It is common 


knowledge. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 

1379. Is it not a fact that the Cable Company 
‘has got an office in the Stock Exchange itsolf 
and. that the Post Office has not ?—I have been 
alluding to London and Amsterdam. 

1350. London ?—One of the Cable Companies 


Mr. Sydney Bu.cton—continued. 


has an office quite close to the Stock Exchange, 
but.itis an arrangement made by a commercial 
company., | | = 

, Uc Chairman. d 

1381. Now I think we might proceed to as’: 
you to give us yout general criticisms on the 
Convention. ill you take your points in 
categorical order and give them as briefly as 
you can to the Committee ?— In the first place 
it seems to me that the object of the Con 
vention, alleged by Germany to be to secure satis- 
factory regulation of wireless telegraph traffic, was 
in fact intended, as Germany has pointed out 
in diplomatic notes, to prevent the establish- 
ment of what they call “the British monopo'y 
through the operations of the Marconi Company;” 
and, secondly, the attempts made by a number 
of the Powers to carry on a public: service in 
accordance with the provisions of the Conven- 
‘tion have had no result whatever. All the 
Powers in 1903, except England and Italy, 
agreed to this scheme in principle, and they 
passed certain regulations. Since that time a 
number of them have been trying to put the 
scheme into practice. The German Boren: 
ment, the French Government, the Netherlands 
Government, and the United States Government 
have made some effort to organise a service, but 
it has produce no result. The shipping com- 
panies insist on keeping the Marconi system, 
not because they think the Marconi system, 
per se, 1s so much better than any other system, 
but because they consider that our method of 
working is the only practicable one. 

1382. How do you mean—has not produced 
any results in the operation of it?— None of 
them have adopted the service The German 
Government put down German stations, and 
the German liners took * Marconi"; the French 
Government put down French stations and the 
French liners took * Marconi” ; the same thing 
happened with regard to Holland and the 
United States. There are a number of stations 
“open for telegraph service,” as the . U.S.A. 
Weather Bureau states, but all the liners kee 
ours; we have 96 passenger liners—I think 
there are about 70 crossing the Atlantic—and 
they all use the Marconi system. The attempts 
of these Governments to organise a service in 
accordance with the terms of the Convention of 
1903 have not resulted in anything at all. 


1383. Your - non-intercommunication polic 
has. been Successiul to that extent ?— Yos 
Then there is authority on the subject. Because 
the Italian Government made the exclusive 
working agreement with us, pressure was brought 
to bear upon Italy:to vary the terms of the 
agreement. We offered to cancel the contract 
and the reply of the Italian Government Was 
that they refused to be released, pointing out. — 
well, they realised that intercommunication was 
impracticable. The Canadian Government takes 
a similar view; the Newfoundland Government 
takes a similar view; the Admiralty took this 
view 1n 1903, when they made their contract with 
us for non-intercommunication, and. the took 
the same view up to the very eve of the last 
Conference; Lloyds’ took that’ view when the 
made their contract with us; and all the ous 
companies. ` à 

1384. What 
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1384, What effect will the Convention have 
upon your patents in your judgment ?—We have 
a number of opinions on this subject —that inter- 
communication would prejudice patent rights. 
It seems obvious. You cannot sell another man's 
goods, and then take an action for infringement 
of patent against him in respect of those goods 
which you sell; you cannot make a working 
agreement with a man and send your m i 
to his station and receive messages from his 
the station and then bring an action against 
him for infringement of patent in respect of 
the apparatus he employs. However I am 
merely putting before the Committee the 
common-sense aspect of the question. We 
have had a great number of opinicns from many 
very eminent lawyers upon the subject, not only 
in England but AREON, and they all take the 
same view. I m itas np to read one 
opinion. Mr. armington, K.C, and Mr. 
Astbury were asked this question: “ Would the 
Marconi Company probably fail, or at any rate 
be seriously prejudiced, in an action brought by 
it for infringement of its British patents against 
users of infringing apparatus and stations, if such 
users were able to show that the Company had 
itself, otherwise than in cases of emergency, e.g., 
ships in distress, made a practice of communi- 
cating by wireless telegraphy with ships or 
stations fitted with mick: infringing apparatus, 
or had knowingly allowed its licensees to do so? 
In our opinion this would certainly be the case. 
—' C M. Warmington, ‘J. M. Astbury.” The 
same opinion has been expressed by a very 
great number of counsel, and I have never had 
a considered opinion of any counsel to the 
contrary. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1885. That question, I take it, means that 
they have voluntarily made a contract to com- 
municate ?— Whether voluntarily, or under com- 

ulsion, does not arise at all. 

1385*. Well, that is a matter of opinion ?— 
There is no compulsion. Under the Convention 
there is no compulsion—you are not bound to 
work your patents at all. You can hold your 
patents inviolate and not work at all. 

1886. I mean under Section 10 of the Agree- 
ment ?—The Post Office agreement with us ? 

1387. Yes ?—-I am not considering that yet; I 
am coming to that later. The point | wish to 
make is that intercommunication does prejudice 
patent rights; and I have never yet known any 
counsel give a considered opinion to the con- 
trary. 


Chairman. 


1388. Do you consider that the Convention 
wil have any retarding effect upon technical 
development in the future ?—Yes, I do. Before 
you can introduce any improvement which 
involves a change of the wave length, it is neces- 
sary to get the consent of all the Governments 
concerned; and that is a very unsatisfactory 
proeess of introducing improvements. 

1389. Now can you give justification for your 
hostility to the Convention from the standpoint 
of British industry ?—We are the pioneer com- 
pany ; we have spent about £700,000 in develop- 
ing this business. It is commonly made a 


Mr. HALL. 


[Continued. 


Chairman—continued. 


reproach against British companies that they 
are less enterprising than foreign companies— 
that if they were more enterprising they would 
not feel the effects of foreign competition so 
much. In this case we have acquired the best 
inventions; we have established the business, 
and we have established it under very con- 
siderable disadvantages. As I say, foreigners 
were free to establish stations here up to 1904 ; 
we were not free to go abroad and do the same. 
The German Government has given the German 
Companies very strong diplomatic support, and 
our own Government here has not given us an 
diplomatic support at all; on the contrary, it 
has hampered us in the sense that it has con- 
tinually taken action to try to bring about this 
intercommunication which we say 18 destructive 
of any gcod working. I cannot see that the 
British Government has any interest to deprive 
a British Company of the position which it has 
ained in open competition—and fairly gained. 
t has not really been an “open competition,” 


because the other P have had cer- 
tain advantages ; we have had certain 
disadvantages. It has been suggested that. 


our position is due to the protection 
conferred by the licence in 1904. Up to 
1904 anyone could establish wireless telegraph 
stations in England, and even in 1903 the Ger- 
man Government were drawing attention to the 
Marconi monopoly. At that time we had got 
al the business. It can hardly be contended 
that our position at the present day— which is 
admitted to be better than that of other com- 
anies—is due to the licence granted to us by 
the Post Office in 1904. 

1390. Then will you tell the Committee your 
objection to it from the standpoint of British 
Imperial Defence ?—It seems to me that there 
is great advantage from the standpoint of 
defence in à large network of stations under 
British control. We have got all these liners; 
theapparatus is ours on the ships; the operators 
are ours; the shipping companies are not con- 
cerned with what we use ; they are only concerned 
with the transmission of passengers' messages and 
in getting their service messages satisfactorily 
transmitted ; and it seems to me that there is a 
ew value in this large network of stations under 

ritish control; and the fact that they are 
under British control limits the knowledge of 
wireless telegraphy by foreign powers. It is a 
case of the pilots over again; there are a great 
number of foreign pilots, I believe, licensed by 
the Board of Trade; and a man who is bringiug 
a ship every day into an English port must get 
information with regard to that port which he 
would not get simply from charts. 

1391. Have you got any other general 
criticism to make?—It seems to me the 
principle of one State one vote at the Conference 
is a very inequitable one. No account is taken 
of the relative importance of the maritime 
interests of the various states—Roumania, 
Montenegro, and Monaco have the same vote as 
Great Britain; and there is no disputing the 
fact that the final arbitrament is the vote. 
The first vote was always given by Germany on 
all questions ; she came alphabetically first ; her 
vote was a signal to a number of these 

smaller 
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Chairman—continued. 


smaller Powers, which had no maritime interests, 
to vote in accordance with the  arrange- 
ments which she desired. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1392. I presume the vote of Montenegro was 
not affected thereby ?—N^o, it was not. Then 
there is the question of the Colonial represen- 
tation. One colony I know asked to be repre- 
sented at the Conference, and was not allowed 
to send a representative. 


Chairman. 


1393. Which colony was that? — New 
Zealand. Then it has been said that the 
Colonies were consulted on the subject. Of 
course we have only information from our 
agents who have approached the Ministers. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier has been approached on the 
subject ; he says he has not been consulted 
with regard to the matter, and he takes the 
view that it is necessary to have one system in 
general use—at any rate, in Canada. Of course 
the Canadian experience of wireless telegraphy 
is very much larger than that of any other 
Colonial Government. There are no Colonial 
Governments carrying on any extensive service 
of wireless telegraphy other than the Canadian 
Government and the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment. The Newfoundland Government were 
the first to take up “ wireless,” and we cannot 
hear that they have been consulted. With 
regard to the Natal Government—Mr. Maydon 
says that he went out of office in December of 
last. year, and up to that time he was not con- 
sulted ; and under no circumstances would he 
have agreed to this convention so far as Natal was 
concerned—intercommunication. Then I have 
communicated with our agent ia Australia and 
New Zealand, and they say the same thing; 
they have not been consulted. Their opinion 
is not quite so valuable as the Canadian and 
Newfoundland because they are not carrying 
on any service. Then the views of the Canadian 
Government have been formally expressed befere 
on this question to the Post Office, Mr. 
Pretontaine, the late Minister of Marine, 
wrote a letter to the Post Office on the 18th 
December, 1905, in which he said we had no 
exclusive licence in Canada, but it had come to 
this— it was not convenient to have a number 
of different systems competing, consequently he 
considered it was best to have only one system 
in general use. (Letter handed n.) 

1394 Have you got any further criticism to 
make from the Colonial point of view ?—Colonel 
Daniell in giving evidence said he could put it 
in a nutshell:—We asked for seven votes for 
the Colonies and we have got six. Well I 
cannot agree that that is a correct statement. 
I understood the demand to be definitely for 
seven votes for the British Colonies, and 
“ Colonies” were defined as self-governing 
colonies. Tha Conference agreed that no 
country should have more than six—that that 
should be the maximum number—the Colonies 
to be of any description, self-governing or 
other wise—therefore Gei might have for 
Togoland and Damaraland two votes as against 
Australia and Canada for England. The Colonies 


Mr. HALL. 
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have not got six votes. The question of what 
Colonies shall be admitted at the next Con- 
ference is submitted to the votes at that Con- 
ference, and that Conference will be constituted 
as the last one was presumably—a large number 
of minor states with no maritime interests who 
will have a vote on the subject. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1395. You mean the British demand was that 
Great Britain should have seven votes and 
Germany should have one in fact ?-——No. Great 
Britain asked definitely for seven votes, I under- 
stood, for her Colonies. 

1396. That Great Britain, then, should have 
eight votes and that Germany should have one ? 
-—No. She asked for seven definitely for her 
Colonies I suppose in reference to the impor- 
tant self-governing Colonies. 

1397. I want to find out how far the original 
demand of Great Britain squared with the 
actual result. I understood you to say that 
Great Britain demanded first of all that votes 
should only be given in respect of self-governing 
Colonies—that there should be a vote given in 
respect of every self-governing Colony —that 
there should be seven votes given for seven in 
the case of Great Britain. The way that that 
would have worked out would be that Great 
Britain would have in the Conference controlled 
eight votes, whereas Germany, if the Great 
Britain position was conceded, would only con- 
trol one; in the result Great Britain is limited 
to six, and Germany—because of the provision 
that Colonies need not be self-governing—may 
have more?—That is how I understand the 
matter—yes. German may have six, because 
the “Colony” is not defined as self-governing ; 
and England may have six for “ self-governing " 
or anything else. The original demand was tor 
seven votes for seven self-governing Colonies. 

1398. As regards the question of the propor- 
tional strength of Great Britain as compared 
with the other Powers in the constitution of a 
future Conference, you think that Colonel 
Daniell in his answer, or Mr. Babington Smith in 
his answer, has overrated the approximaion of 
what Great Britain obtained to what Great 
Britain demanded ?—Yes, Great Britain de- 
manded seven definitely; she has not got any; 
she demanded them for self governing ERE 


Mr. Lambert. 


1399. Do you really mean that Great Britain 
has not got “any” votes—definitely ?—Not for 
the Colonies; it is simply agreed that no State 
shall be entitled to more than six votes for its 
Colonies, and ‘“ Colony " is defined so as to cover 
“self-governing” or otherwise. Therefore Ger- 
many can have for, as I say. Togoland and 
Damaraland, two votes, as against two votes to 
England for Australia and New Zealand ; and, 
secondly, before our Colonies can get any vote 
at all they have got to accept this present 
Convention as it stands; they have got to agree 
to the Convention as it stands—become elected, 
as it were, to a vote, given a vote—and then 
apparently they stand their chance of securing 


modifications. . 
1400. Then 
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Mr. Lambert—continued. 


1400. Then they are not obliged to go in ?— 
They are not obliged to go in—no. 

1401. They naturally would not have the vote 
if they were not interested —they would not want 
one?—I am rather discussing -this from the 
standpoint of the origin of the Convention The 
Colonies had no voice at all in the constitution 
of the original Convention, and before they can 
express their views on the subject at all they 
have got to take this thing as it stands. The 
British amendment looks as if the British Delo- 
gates asked that it should be permissible for a 
country to have seven votes; it does not ask 
definitely for seven. That is a mistake I appa- 
rently made there. The form of che amendment 
suggests that they simply fixed the inaximum at 
seven. 


Mr. Sydney Burton. 


1402. You are wrong in the figure, yeu mean ? 
No, I understood the English Delegation to 
ask definitely for seven votes; and apparently 
this amendment merely suggests that seven 
should be the maximuin for any country— 
that they were to be for self-governing colonies ; 
and of course no other country has any self- 
governing colonies—other than England. 


Chairman. 


1403. Seven would be the maximum ?—Yes. 

1404 And they would not be dealt with 
according to the colonies the respective 
countries possessed ?— Yes, which, in some cases 
is practically nil; Germany has no self-governing 
colonies for instance. 

1405. Have you any other points to deal 
with ?—It seems to me that the companies 
concerned in this matter ought to have had 
some representation at the Conference. The 
Conference was called to deal with an existing 
business; I think we certainly ought to have 
had some representation at the Conference. We 
asked to be allowed to be represented, and the 
Fcreign Office refused. We pointed out that 
at the International Telegraph Conference 
cable companies are always represented; they 
have no vote, but they Ma a right of dis- 
eussion—to take part in it—and they are not 
even bound by the conclusions of the Con- 
ference; they are not bound to adopt them. 
This is a Conference called (as one delegate 
said at the Conference) to get the Marconi 
business; and it seems to me that the Marconi 
Company ought to have been officially repre- 
sented at that Conference, and was entitled to 
have a representative there. 

1406. Did you make the same claim at the 
former Conference, too ?—No, we did not; we 
knew that that Conference was only to be 
recommendatory. The English Government 


only accepted the invitation to the Conference: 


on the understanding that the delegates should 
not have er to bind their Governments, but 
merely to draw up a schedule of recommenda- 
tions; we knew nothing could take immediate 
etfect from that. Then there are a number of 
oints which the British .d.legates urged at 
ength which they did not carry. They asked 
that each State should reserve to itself the right 
to exempt certam stations. If they were hoid- 
ing any sort of brief for a British company in 
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this matter, it was very important to secure the 
adoption of this Article by other Powers. 
Germany immediately retaliated with a de- 
claration that “the following Powers” would 
not exempt stations. The exemption Article 
was put in, but immediately afterwards Ger- 
many proposed a resolution, which took the 
form of a declaration, signed by a number of 
the Powers that they would not exempt. Well, 
this right of exemption of certain stations 
would have secured our position in a great many 
foreign countries, and that was not insisted upon 
by the English delegates and not secured. It 
was also proposed that there should be an 
extra rate for messages from a ship passed to 
a coast station not on the same system; and it 
seems a very fair thing that a Company which 
has à very ie. number of points available for 
communication should receive a benefit in this 
matter, greater than ıs received by a man who 
has no points at all. Where you have an 
exchange, the value of the exchange is very 
larzely represented by the number of points; 
one man has 200 points—say 200 telephone 
subscribers; the other man 10. It is quite clear 
that no one would subscribe to T ps ues 
with only 10 subscribers, and the man with 200 
subscribers would not amalgamate with the man 
with 10 subscribers without some compensation ; 
so there ought to have been provision for some 
compensation payable by foreign companies. 
Then on the question of intercommunication 
between ships, the Admiralty delegate pointed 
out that the greatest interference and confusion 
is caused by the ships working with one another 
—interference with other ships, working with 
the coast stations. Great Britain is not going 
to enforce intercommunication with ships at sea 
on the ground, it is now said, that ships cannot 
be compelled to communicate with one another 
even by flag-signal. (I do not follow that reason- 
ing, for equally ships cannot be compelled to 
communicate with the coast by flag-signal.) 
However that may be, the British delegates say : 
“We are not going to enforce intercommunica- 
tion on British ships"; but the other Powers are 
going to enforce intercommunication between 
their ships, and our service from our ships to coast 
stations will be interfered with in the Channel 
every bit as much whether couple of American 
ships or a couple of German ships are sendin 
messages to one another as it would be if they 
were English ships. It is one of the examples 
of the form of the Convention which is disadvan- 
tageous to England and advantageous to 
Germany. Germany procured the other Powers 
to agree to arrangements which she wanted. 
England secured the expression of her views by 
way of reservations—reservations which were not 
accepted by the other Powers. There is no 
particular advantage from the standpoint of 
avoiding confusion in agreeing that England 
would not enforce intercommunication on British 
ships. It is necessary to consider the confusion 
which would be caused by foreign ships inter- 
communicating. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1407. What then do you consider that 
England should have done in that particular y 
t 
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Mr. Arthur Lee—continued. 


It seems to me that the English delegates had 
an exceedingly easy task. Germany has pointed 
out that in this matter England is essential. 
“Where is there a point except on British 
territory,” &c. | 

1408. I am afraid that is not my question. I 
am simply asking you with{ regard to the 
compulsory communication qWestion ?—They 
should have said: We must have this thing 
embodied in the Convention; * no compulsory 
intercommunication with ships because it will 
interfere with our service on the coast, or we 
cannot sign the Convention. It seems to me 
the British delegates could have made any 
bargain they chose. It‘ quite obvious that 
the British Empire ina matter of this kind is 
of very much greater importance than Roumania, 
Uruguay, Germany, or even France, Spain, and 
Holland. Another thing asked for at the 
Conference by the English delegates svas pro- 
` tection for patentees. The effect of the discussion 
was: only the Marconi Company attaches any 
importance to this protection; that is to say 
only the Marconi Company has got any patents 
of value; and the proposal was rejected. 


Chairman. 


1409. I think thai has taken you through the 
whole of your list of objections has not it? 
— Yes. 

1410. Do you believe the British delegates 
might have prevented any Convention ?— Yes, 
I certainly do think so. 

1411. Will you give your reasons for holding 
that view ?—Of course Í had an opportunity of 
discussing the matter with a great number of 
delegates at the Conference; the Italian—the 
Russian—a number of the delegates expressed 
the view that the Convention altogether was 
an absurdity—that the principle of intercom- 
munication was utterly impracticable. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1412. What delegates expressed that view ?— 
The Russian delegate. I am not speaking of 
the official view of the Russian Delegation, but 
one of the representatives of the Russian 
Delegation expressed that view to me. The 
Italian Delegation as a whole, regarded the thing 
as ridiculous. The principal Japanese delegate 
expressed the same view, and even the French 
delegate Mr. Bordelongue, who took such a very 
strong part in the previous Conference, admitted 
that there was no public service in the world 
carried on on the principle proposed by this 
Convention. There is not one, and there never 
will be. There is no extended public service 
in the world involving the use of specialised 
apparatus, carried on by co-operation among 
competitors making common use of certain 
apparatus. 

1413. And the Russian, Italian, Japanese, and 
French delegates all, either privately or publicly, 
communicated that to you? — Privately 
communicated to me, and the views of the States 
are in certain cases very much stronger than 
the views of the delegates. There has been a 
committee appointed to consider this question 
in a certain State, and the delegate to the Con- 

0.6. 
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Mr. Lambert—continued. 


ference was instructed to draw up his views on 
the Convention—his justification of the Con- 
vention. The comment of the minister for 
whom he prepared this memorandum was: 
i Muni good reasoning for a departmental official, 
very bad reasoning for à Minister " ; and various 
governments certainly would not go so far as 
their own delegates, and even some of the 
delegates were not in favour of the Convention. 

1414. I do not follow this. Do you mean 
that the delegates would oppose the instructions 
with which they were accredited ?—No, their 
attitude was this. This thing does not matter 
very much to us; this is primarily a matter for 
For instance, Russia—she has 
no mercantile marine at all The Russian 
delegate said to me it did not matter in the very 
slightest degree to them whether the Convention 
was signed or not; it did not affect them and 
could not affect them, he said, on the general 
question. They regarded the whole thing as 
absurd—very toolish—from the standpoint of 
Great Britain because of her peculiar interests, 
and they regarded the general scheme of inter- 
communication as impracticable. It did not 
affect, however, them in the least; there would 
not be any intercommunication there. The 
same view was expressed by the Japanese 
delegate to me, and Mr. Bordelongue agreed that 
there was no public service carried on on such 
lines. 

1415. What was the attitude of the Russian 
Government ?—They were instructed to vote tor 
the Convention and follow Germany, I imagine. 

1416. And Japan also ?—I believe the instruc- 
tion to Japan was to follow England; I know 
that was the instruction to the Portuguese dele- 
gates, and I believe that rather a similar instruc- 
tion was given to the French delegates. Of 
course, the Foreign Office could give certain 
information on that subject. 


Chairman. 


1417. Did Japan take any part in the Con- 
ference ?—The representatives of Japan spoke 
from time to time; they did not take a very 
active part; they did not apparently attach very 
much importance to it; it could not affect them 
much; it could not aftect them as much as 
certain other States. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1418. Why would it not atiect them ?—There 
is not a large mercantile marine likely to carry 
on a wireless service there, This service will be 
principally confined to large liners; I do not see 
that there is likely to be a large use of wireless 
SAPEN for cargo boats and comparatively 
small passenger boats. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1419. The cost would be too great, you mean ? 
—Yes, and it is a special service; you have to 
have special men to deal with it—to work the 
instruments—and there are a lot of commercial 
questions involved apart from the mere manipu- 


lation of the instruments--all the questions of 


division of rates, dealing with the traffic, 
accounting, and so on. 
O 1420. Who 
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Mr. Lambert. 


1420. Who knows—you may be able to talk 
by wireless telegraph—by telephone ?—I cannot 
conceive it probable that there will ever be any 
physical means of excluding a message from 
a station while at the same time it is 
practicable to communicate with that station ; 
the ship has got to communicate with the coast 
station, and therefore it must have the same 
time; I cannot conceive means by which to 
exclude a message and at the same time secure 
response to calls. 


Chairman. 


1421. Do not let us go back on that. I think 
you will find if you look at E 8 that you 

ave practically exhausted all the points you 
have put down there, therefore I think you 
have gone through your precis?—There is a 
po on the question of the loss of traffic. It 

as been suggested that if England does not 
agree to intercommunication we shall lose 
traffic—encourage the erection of stations on 
foreign territory and that more traflic will pass 
through them. Well, experience is entirely 
against it. The French Government put up 
stations; there was a protest in the Chamber 
against the vote for the stations on tne ground 
that there were no ships to communicate with 
those stations. It is quite clear that there 
would be greater encouragement to erect 
stations on the French coast if there were inter- 
communication—if all our ships would agree 
to intercommunicate with them—than there 
will be if we will not agree to intercommunicate. 
It seems to me there is greater encouragement 
-for the erection of stations on forcign territory 
if there is intercommunication than if there 
is not intercommunication. At the present 
moment we have 70 vessels—I think it 1s 70—- 
going down the Channel. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1422. Greater encouragement to their erec- 
tion, do you mean ?—Yes. If we agree to inter- 
communicate. 

1423, Why ?—Because they would become 
useful, At the present moment they are value- 
less. The French Chamber protested against 
the vote for the French wireless stations on the 
ground that there were no ships with which 
they could communicate. If we agreed to inter- 
communicate that ground of objection to 
establishing stations on foreign territory would 
be gone. Also in anticipation of ratification 
the Y rondh Government has come to a prelimi- 
nary decision to erect about eight stations on 
the French coast. That again points to the 
fact that the Convention is going to encourage 
the erection of stations rather than to dis- 
courage it; and so far as the tratfic is concerned, 
at the present moment no traffic goes through 
the French coast stations at all but all through 
the English coast stations; all the French 
liners send their messages, even to France, 
-through English coast stations, and then on to 
France; and with the intercommunication they 
would go direct to French stations. I do not 
think it isa very important point, but a good 
deal has been made of it by other witnesses ; 


Mr. Sidney Buxton—continued. 


and if any conclusion of value can be drawn it 
is quite contrary to that which they draw. 


Chairman, 


1424. The great majority of ships come up the 
Channel closer to the nglish coast than to 
the French coast, do not they ?—They do. 

1425. Then under an Article in the Convention 
they are bound to communicate with the 
English coast station ?—No; the Article is not 
obligatory; the Article does not say they are 
bound to do so. It is a general principle that 
they shall communicate with the nearest 
stat,on, but there ìs nothin in the 
Convention to prevent the French ship from 
communicating with the French coast station 
even ifit is nearer to the British coast station, 
and obviously they would do that rather 
than send to the English coast station, and over 
to France by cable. If my point is going to be 
made, or the effect of ratification in encouragin 
the erection of stations in fereign territory an 
trathe through them, it must be concluded that 
ratification by England would encourage stations 
in foreign territory rather than the contrary. 

1426. It would be asking directly contrary 
to one of the regulations would it not ?—I 
think not, Sir. The Convention only lays it 
down as a general principle that communication 
should be with the nearest coast station. It is 
not obligatory at all. 

1427. I have now asked you all the questions 
that suggest themselves on your precis. If you 
have any further points to bring before the 
Committee, we shall be glad to hear them ?—I 
should like to refer to Article 30, p. 45, of the 
Convention. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1423. What are you going to say about it ?— 
There is ro obligation to send to the nearest 
station. The Chairman puts it to me that a 
ship, if 1t is nearer to a british coast station— 
even if there are l'rench stations—will have to 
send through the British station. That is not 
so. “ As a general principle, the ship station 
tratsmits its radiotelgerams to the nearest coast 
station. Nevertheless, a sender on board ship is 
at liberty to indicate the coast station by which 
he desires his radiotelegram to be despatched.” 
There is nothing to prevent 

1429, Read on ?—* The ship station then waits 
until this coast station becomes the nearest. If 
this condition cannot be fulfilled the sender's 
wishes are only complied with if transmission 
can be eftected without interfering with the 
service of other stations," but there is no obliga- 
tion at all. There it is as a general principle. 

1430. That is obligatory, is it not? “If this 
condition cannot be fulfilled the sender's wishes 
are only complied with." Is not that obliga- 
tory ?—Is it not all governed by the first clause: 
“ As a general principle"? That is how I read 
it. That is what they are to do. 

1431. Surely it is fairly strong: “It this con- 
dition cannot bs fultilled the sender's wishes are 
only complied with if transmission can be 
effected without interfering with the service ot 
other stations” ?—That is technically interfered 
with, is it not—technical disturbance of the 
station ? 


1432. Is 
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Mr. Gwynn. 

1432. Is it not this, thav the object of 
that provision was to prevent the use of an 
unnecessari high power of transmission ?— 
Yes. Ithink so possibly. 

1433. Practically the difference of the power 
required to transmit to this side or that of the 
Channel would not be very great?—No. That 
is the general principle b. down, that * The 
ship station transmits its radiotelegrams to the 
nearest coast station." I do not seeanything in 
the article preventing the sending to other 
stations. Ido not think the French Govern- 
ment, for example, at all contemplates that a 
French psssenger on a French ship is to be 
debarred from sending his messages to the 
French coast—that he should be compelled to 
send via the British coast. | 


Mr. Lambert. 


1434. Then why did they assent to this pro- 
vision: “As a general principle" ?—I suppose 
that arises because there may bo a number of coast 
stations on the same coast, and as a general 
principle you are to send to the nearest 
station. | 

1435. Then why again do they assent to the 
latter part of the Article which does make it 
somewhat more compulsory ?—I think they are 
considering here (the discussion would show it) 
the communication between two stations on the 
same coast—North Foreland, for instance, and 
Niton ; if you are nearer to the North Foreland 
ron are to send yout messages to the North 
oreland ; if on the other hand you want to 
send them through Niton you have got to wait 
until you get within range of Niton (Niton in 
the iste of Wight). 


Chairman. 


1436. I take it there must be some substance 
in this regulation, or it would not have been 
introduced ?—I think it is quite clear that the 
French Government at any rate contemplated 
that a French passenger on a French ship is not 
to be com lled to send his messages into France 
via the Ex clieli stations and over the cable. 

1437. Is there anything more you wish to 
sav ?—I want to say something on the legal 

osition under the contract. 

1438. What have you to say with regard to 
the legal position?—I put in the opinion of 
Mr. Warmington on the construction of the Post 
Office Agreement, Clause 10. 

1439. Have you anything further to say on 
that ?—We have had similar opinions from 
another Counsel. 

1440. Who?—His name is Gover. He is 
not a K.C.; he is a Junior. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1441. Mr. Warmington says here, I sec, that 
this can only be decided by a decision of the 
Court ?—Certainly—yes. 

1442. I mean it would not be competent for 
this Committee to express an opinion on the 
subject. I begin at the fourth line: “I advise 
that the contention of the companies should be 

lainly put forward on their behalf, and in 
efault of acceptance by the Post Office a 
decision of the Court should be obtained " ?— 
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That refers, I think, to the fact that it was 
“contemplated that some further and more 
formal documents should be prepared and 
executed. If this is still the view of the 
parties.” The contract is really the Heads of 
Agreement. There are Heads of Agreement— 
there is no contract at all; and those Heads of 
Agreement provide for a further contract being 
drawn; and in his commentary upon that he 
says: “ The Heads of Agreement are executory, 
and it seems to have been contemplated that 
some further and more formal documents should 
be prepared and executed. If this is still the 
view of the parties, I advise that the contention 
of the companies should be plainly put forward 
on their behalf.” The opinion stands in 
Clause 1, I think. 


Chairman. 


1443. Have you any further points to put 
forward ?—The Post Office has said that this 
“without prejudice to our patent rights” is a 
mere notice of no waiver of right. Well, legally 
it is quite impossible to give notice to A of no 
waiver in a contract with B. The contract is. 
with the Post Office. There is no effective legal 
notice. I had an opinion on that. Counsel 
says: “The view expressed by Mr. Babington 
Smith is neither good law nor good sense. I 
have already expressed my view as to the 
true construetion of Clause 10 of the Post 
Office agreement." That isif we cannot inter- 
communicate without prejucice to our patent. 
rights we are under no obligation to intercom- 
municate. It is generally conceded that inter- 
communication would prejudice our patent rights; 
therefore intercommunication would prejudice 
us. Counsel says: If it prejudices we are not 
to be compelled to intercommunicate, and the 
Admiralty are not released from their contract 
of non-intercommunication nor Lloyd's That 
is the legal position as we nae nd it 


Mr. Lambert, 


1444, Then, for how long is each Government 
Department to be bound provided your conten- 
tion is carried ?—The Admiralty contract is for 
ten years, and it was entered into in 1903. The 
Post Office contract is for seven years, and it 
was entered into in 1904. Lloyds’ contract is 
for fourteen years, and was entered into on the 
26th September, 1901. 

1445. Do you suggest that even, though this 
Convention was ratified, for practical purposes 
it would depend upon the Marconi Company as 
to whether that ratification could be fate etfec- 
tive ?—So far as our stations are concerned. Of 
course, then we come to the question of non- 
exempted stations. So far as the Marconi Com- 

any’s stations are concerned, the view of our 
egal advisers is, that under the Post Office con- 
tract we cannot be compelled to intercommuni- 
cate, and we gave notice to the Foreign Office 
of that view before the Conference began—that. 
we did not consider ourselves bound to inter- 
communicate. Then, as to the non-exempted 
stations, the Government pledges itself by the 
Convention to put down for every exempted 
station a non-exempted station serving the same 
area. That, of course, is impracticable. There 
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cannot be two stations serving the same area if 
they have the same range. Assume, however, 
that. they put down a non-exempted station 
between our Foreland Station and Niton, and 
one between Niton and the Lizard, and so on, 
the question remains to be considered, as to the 
patent rights in that station. The intention of 
the Crown in granting a Patent is to confer a 
monopoly for the invention. I do not think it 
can be contended that the Government, having 
conferred a monopoly for an invention has not 
conferred a monopoly for the application of 
that invention, and that it can pledge itself to 
put down stations involving the use of our 
patents; at anv rate it has not been definitely 
shown that anyone is free to work wireless 
telegraphy; on the contrarv, there is & very 
large body of opinion in a different sense. The 
decision in the De Forest case was a very 
sweeping decision in our favour in the States; 
all the Lodge and other alleged anticipations 
were considered in that case. 

1446. What is the importance of the Court 
that decided that case?—Judge Townsend 
decided it. 

1447, To what would that Court correspond 
in our English Courts ?—I should like to reter 
on that; [ could not say. They call it the 
United States Circuit Court, I believe. 

1448. Would Judge Townsend be something 
the same as a County Court Judge here ?—Oh, 
no; much higher than that, The Court is a 
court of high standing. The importance of the 
decision is that all the alleged anticipations of 
Marconi’s patents were considered—Lodge in 
England, Popoff in Russia, and Slaby and Braun 
and all the rest of them. What De Forest had 
to show was that Marconi had not a good 

atent; he had not to show that he (De Forest) 
bad a good one himself That was the sole 
. question. 
1449. It was not Bn against, was 1t ?— 
There was an appeal, I think, but the deeision 
of Townsend stands. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1450. Has any action been taken under that 
decision ?— Yes, we have endeavoured to enforce 
the judgment; the De Forest Company has 
transferred its apparatus from one company to 
another in the States, and we have never yet 
got any damages out of them. Then, of course, 
the Government has had opinions on the 
patents. Before the Admiralty contract was 
entered into advice was taken on the subject, 
and, judging from the advice given to us by the 
experts consulted by the Government that 
opinion was very favourable to our patent. 
Then again the Lodge Muirhead Company 
alleged that the Admiralty's use of wireless tele- 
graph apparatus was an infringement of the 
Lodge-Muirhead patents. The Admiralty did 
not agree, and Lodge-Muirhead asked for the 
permission of the Law Officers of the Crown 
to test the case; you cannot proceed against the 
Government without the permission of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. That permission was 
refused. The ground of the refusal was, pre- 
sumably, that so far from Marconi infringing 
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Lodge, Lodge was infringing Marconi. If there 
is any fair prima facie case for the “ Lodge” 
being an anticipation of the “Marconi” the 
oe of the Law Officers ought to have 
een given to test the case. So that there is a 
strong body of evidence in support of the con- 
tention that the Marconi patent is a good 
patent. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1451. But that could only be decided in a Court 
of Law, could it?—Tht could only be decided 
in a Court of Law. 


Chairman. 


1452. I do not think we need go further into 
that point ?—The Convention provides for the 
establishing of stations which involve the use of 

atents which are in private ownership. That 
is my point; and it goes a little further; it 
provides for syntonized apparatus. We havethe 
tuning patent. It has been tested in Germany 
and the States, where they search for novelty 
and utility. By the Convention everybody has 
to employ syntonised apparatus. This pro- 
vision cannot be secured if the patent is in 
private ownership. Suppose the Government 
were to put down these non-exempted stations, 
it would be open to us to take proceedings against 
the Government. We should have to get per- 
mission from the Law Ofhcers of the uns 
that permission could hardly be refused 
upparently in view of the strong body of opinion 
that the Marconi patent is a good patent 
covering all wireless telegraphy. Suppose a 
licence were given to other people involving 
non-exempted stations we have a night of action 
against those other people; therefore the 
Government is not in a position definitely to 
pledge itself to the erection of non-exempted 
stations. 


Mr. Gwyn. 


1453. Is there no rival patent for svntoniza- 
tion ?— There are a great number of patents for 
syntonisation. We consider that our patent 
covers the whole. The matter is not determined, 
and until it is determined the Government 
cannot, it seems to me, pledge itself to carry out 
an arrangement which can only be carried out 
if there is no patent. 


Chairman. 


1454. However, as I understand you can tell 
us that all your patents are in a favourable 
osition from the nature of the inquiries you 
have been able to make ?—From the inquiries 
we have been able to make, we are not bound by 

the Post Ottice contract to intercommunicate. 
1455. But of course that matter can only be 
settled in a Court of Law. It is not the business 
here of the Committce to decide the rights or 
wrongs of that. Have you any further points to 
bring forward?—Iwould submit to the Committee 
that it is material to consider whether the 
Government can definitely pledge itself to carry 
out an arrangement which can only be carried 
out if it is definitely shewn that the patents a 
. no 
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Chairman—continued. 
not good. Ihe Government pledges itself to 


put down a non-exempted station for every 
exempted station. It is not in a position to 
pledge itself to do that until it is definitely 
shewn that our patents are bad, and the very 
strong presumption is that they are good. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


1456. I want to just ask you a question in 
reference to the position of the Colonies. You 
said, as I understood, that Canada had not been 
consulted, and objected in a way to the Conven- 
tion ?—That is the statement of the manager of 
our Canadian Compan ,as the result of a com- 
munication with Sir Wilfrid Laurier. He writes : 
“T had an interview with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, at 
the end of which he told me that the Canadian 
Government had not been consulted, as stated 
by Mr. Buxton, with regard to the Berlin pro- 
posals.” We sent a copy of the report of your 
speech. He goes on: “This information coin- 
cides with that given me some time ago by the 
Minister of Marine, Mr. Brodeur. He was pos- 
sessed of the general idea that the operation of 
wireless telegraphy in Canada must be restricted 
in the nature of a monopoly. He said that fol- 
lowing this policy the Government had retused 
to t the De Forest Company a licence for 
their station at Quebec.” That is consistent 
with the policy of Mr. Prefontaine. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1457. What is the date of that letter ?— 
The 4th April, 1907. 
1458. Quite recently ? —Quite recently. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1459. The Colonial Office consulted the 
various colonies, and the answer from the 
Canadian Privy Council; that is to say, the 
Cabinet, on page 210 of the book, stated this: 
“The Canadian Government highly appreciates 
the action of His Majesty’s Government in 
referring the Draft Convention to them for an 
expression of their views thereon, and that, 
having carefully considered the provisions they do 
not desire to o anyamendments"?—He goes 
on to say that if asked by the Imperial authori- 
ties he would state what the experience of 
Canada had been, and that this experience had 
led them to the adoption of hee present 

licy. 

1480. Who says that ?—Our Canadian Com- 
pany Manager. 

1461. I am reading the official answer of the 
Canadian Cabinet. You say that New Zealand 
applied for representation at the Conference, 
and was refused. What do you base that on ?— 
I am not perfectly certain whether it is New 
Zealand or Australia. 

1462. You said New Zealand ?—-I said New 
Zealand. I was under the impression that it 
was New Zealand. I think that Mr. Henniker 
Heaton proposes to offer some evidence to the 
Committee on the subject. 

. 1463. You stated specifically in your cxamina- 
.tion-in-chief that New Zealand had applied for 
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representation, and had been refused. What do 
you base that on ?—I base it on a communication 
made to me by Mr. Henniker Heaton. 

1464. You yourself have no knowledge what- 
ever of it?—Only through Mr. Henniker 
Heaton. 

1465. You yourself have no knowledge of it ? 
—Except. what he has told me. 

1466. You yourself have no knowledge of it? 
—I should hardly have an actual communication 
from the New Zealand Government on the 
matter. i 

1467. But you stated it as a fact ? —Certainly. 

1468. With reference to the point you have 
raised about patent rights, you m handed in 
alegal opinion. You are aware, I suppose, that 
the view which the Post Office take with regard 
to the legal position is a diametrically opposite 
one ?—I have heard that. 

1469. We have also legal opinion in that 
direction ?—Yes. 

1470. I understand that lately your compan 
have made an agreement with the Dute 
Government under which intercommunication 
with Scheveningen Station, which is on the 
Telefunken system, and the ships of that and 
other countries, wil be received at the Marconi 
stations ?—We have not made the agreement. 
It has been made by the Belgian Marconi 
Company. 

1471. You have the control of that company ? 
— We have the control of that company. 

1472. It is an agreement practically made by 
the Marconi Company ?—It is made by the 
Compagnie de Télégraphie sans Fil of Belgium. 
We control that company. 

. 1473. You are parties to the agreement ?—We 
are not parties to it, but we are cognisant of it, 
and we approve of it, 

1474. That as regards the Dutch ships, there 
should be intercommunieation with another 
system ?—With the Scheveningen Station. 

1475. Have the Marconi Company also come. 
to an agreement with the Argentine Republic 
very much to the same effect, or rather that they 
will be obliged to observe any international regu- 
lations which the Government may impose /— 
Not so far as I am aware. 

1476. I think your point about the patents 
rather was, was it not, that supposing the 
Marconi position was upheld in a court of law, 
without prejudice to their patent rights govern- 
ing the whole of Article 10 of the Post. Office 
agreement, the Government would not be able 
to carry out the Convention if they ratified it ?— 
They might be, but they are not in a position, it 
appears to me, to pledge themselves to carry it 
out. If the patent is good they cannot do it 
without the consent of the patentee. 

1477. Are you aware that under the Patent 
Acts the Crown has the right to use any patent, 
subject. of ccurse to fair and reasonable compen- 
sation to the patentee ?— Yes. 

1478. Would not that meet it ?—No, I think 
not, because I do not think the Crown can use a 
patent in such a fashion as to prejudice the 
security intended to be conferred by the patent. 
The Crown could use the patent, on paying 
fair and reasonable compensation, for communi- 
cation with Marconi apparatus, but it cannot 

use. 
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use it in such & fashion as to derogate from the 
grant which it has given. The intention of the 
Crown in granting a patent is to confer pro- 
tection on the invention. If it uses it in such a 
fashion as to prejudice that protection it dero- 
gates from the grant. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1479. It makes it & condition that the patent 
shall not be used against the Crown prejudicially ? 
—There is something of that sort in the Patent 
Act. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


1480. Would not that give them the power? 
—No, I do not thinkso. I have nct considered 
that point. 

1481. The Government, if they wish, I pre- 
sume, can pass an Act, as they rather suggest in 
the Convention, which would maintain the 
patent of a particular company in the same 

osition. That is to say, that the operation of 
intercommunication would not attect the patent 
rights ?—The English Government, you mean ? 

1482. Yes, if necessary—if so legally advised. 
—] should not consider myself (I speak under 
reserve as to legal advice, because | am not a 
lawyer) that the terms of the Post Office con- 
tract had been complied with if the Government 
now were to pass such an Act. The Act would 


have to take the form of a new Patent Act,. 


because at present the position is based upon the 
Patent Act. 

1483. It would be within their power. You 
might object to it er think it inexpedient ?— 
I do not think it would have the ettect of reliev- 
ing the Government of any obligation that is 
taken by the Post Office contract. 

1484. That is à legal question again, whether 
Post Otlice agreement was made with Mr. 
Marconi what view do you think the Company 
took with regard to these particular works at 
that time ?—This question seems to me to be 
very likely to be discussed in a court of law, and 
I respectfully submit to the Committee that I 
should not be required to answer any questions 
on it which I am not prepared to answer, and 
I am not prepared to discuss correspondence 
prior to the contract as bearing on the contract 
or . even correspondence subsequent to the 
contract. 

1485. I submit that you have not been up to 
now very reticent on the matter ?—I have stated 
the views of our legal advisers on the subject. 

1486. And your own views?—And my own 
views. I submit to the Committee that I 
should not be compelled to answer any questions 
on this which I do not want to answer, and I 
do not want to answer questions with regard 
to correspondence prior to the contract or 
correspondence subsequent to the contract. 

1487. You want to put your own case to the 
Committee, and not to answer questions which 
may clear up the matter?—It 1s a matter of 
legal opinion. We put forward a legal opinion 
and it is signed. It is not an anonymous opinion, 
and it is the opinion of a man of very consider- 
able reputation. We can put forward half-a-dozen 
opinions on the question of whether inter- 
communication does prejudice, and we put 
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forward a very important opinion as to the con- 
struction of the document. 

1488. I presume that at the time when the 
agreement was made it was made voluntarily by 
the Marconi Company, was it not ?—I do not 
did quite understand how you construe the 
word “voluntarily.” The circumstances were 
that the Government was about to pass an Act 
which would make all wireless elak a 
Government monopoly, so that we should not be 
able to do any work at all without a Government. 
licence. Disputes arose between ourselves and 
the Post Office as to theterms of the agreement 
which was to be entered into. The Bill was to 
be read a second time on a certain Monday. The 
second En of the Bill, I believe, is the 
important reading. Tho previous Saturday the 
Post Office notified us that they were not pre- 
pared to carry out one of the undertakings 
which we considered had been agreed to. It was 
an undertaking in a letter, and à few days pre- 
viously Lord Stanley had personally con- 
firmed this arrangement by saying, "I will 
carry out the undertakings in the letters if 
the Marconi Company carries out its undertak- 
ings." Therefore that was the situation—that 
on the Saturday previous to the second reading 
of the Bill, which would make all wireless tele- 
graphy a Government monopoly, we had no 
contract. There were differences between our- 
selves and the Post Office as to the terms of a 
contract which had been agreed to be entered 
into. lean put in the papers on that. These 
statements are confirmed in a letter from Mr. 
Henniker Heaton on the subject, written at the 
time. 

1489. What knowledge had he with regard to 
it ?—I went to him and said: “It seems to me 
that difficulties are being made.” I was not 
jn certain. He went to Lord Stanley, and 

ord Stanley said: "I will carry out the under- 
takings in the letters if the Marconi Company 
carries out its undertakings.” That was on the 
Wednesday, and the Bill was down for second 
reading on the Monday. 

1490. There was an agreement, at all events, 
and were there not certain advantages for the 
company under it?—We got an arrangement 
for the collection of our messages and the rates 
in respect of them. 

1491. And facilities for their transmission ?— 
I do not think there is any particular point on 
that. We could always walk into a tele- 
graph ottice and send our messages. 

1492. Did not you, in your examination in 
chief, make a Sod deal of the difficulties which 
you had had before in having your messages 
sent ?— Yes, but that is for collection of messages 
inland tor transm)ssion to the ships. 

1493. Was it not facilitated ?— Those are 
what I referred to when I said, “We got an 
arrangement for the collection of our messages, 
and the rates in respect of them.” 

1494. You laid before considerable stress on 
the difticulties you had had with regard to that ? 
—For three years we carried on the service, but. 
it was & one-way service. We could send the 
messages from the ship to the shore, but there 
were no facilities for the collection of messages, 
and rates in respect of them, for transmission. 
to the ships. 

1495. It 
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1495. It was an advantage to have the agree- 
meni, therefore ?— Yes. 

1496. There was an arrangement under it 
that with the intercommunication agreed to 

you should have some additional rates ?—Double 
rates. 

1497. Does not the arrangement for additional 
rates rather look as if the general idea of the 
Post Office agreement was that if there was an 
International Convention the Marconi Company 
would adhere to it ?—I do not wish to interpret 
that clause. I have given the opinion of one 
legal adviser on theinterpretation, and we have, 
as I have said, others of a similar character. 

1498. Yousay there were certain advantages 
to the Company from the agreement ?—We got 
the collection of our messages which we had 
asked for for three years, and which we also had 
in other countries. 

1499. They had in their mind at that time, I 
presume, these various articles including Article 
10 2—Who had in their mind ? 

1500. The Company ?—I do not quite under- 
stand the question. We signed a contract on 

the 14th August. We were aware of the terms 
of the contract, of course. 


1501. And the Company obtained certain 
advantages ?—We knew the terms of the con- 
tract when we signed it, of course. 


1502. And the obligations that would lie on 
the Company ?—We understood the obligations 
and the terms. 


1503. With regard to the question of con- 
fusion, what I understood you to say (correct 
me if I am wrong with regard to that) was that 
if two ships were trying to communicate with a 
station there would be confusion, but that 
other stations and other ships, as far as you 
are concerned at all events, would not be able 
to create confusion at the station?—No, my 
point as to confusion arising from intercom- 
munication is, that you have a number of 
competitors making comraon use of certain 
stations, and under such circumstances that any 
one of these users can prevent the others from 
having any advantage from the service. That 
is my point on the intercommunication, It is 
a considerable incentive to competition for the 
use ofthe station if the stations are worked by 
the shipowners, and the messages that are sent 
affect their service. For instance a Cunarder 
and a White Star Liner coming into Liverpool 
want to land their passengers and mails, They 
come simultaneously off the same coast station, 
and they want to send their own service 
messages and their passengers’ messages. If 
they are worked by the Companies themselves 
there is competition for the use of the station, 
whereas if they are worked by a Company 
having a common interest in the trattic, the 
rules and regulations are observed. That is the 


rinciple of ail public services carried on for the . 


nefit of the public. The public have a right 
to require messages to be sent over the inland 
telegraph system, but they have no right to 
attach a wire to the inland network and use their 
own instruments. That is the point made by 
. Mr. Babington Smith at the Conference. They 
must not send their own. It would result in 
-con fusion, 
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1504, If the system is extended and other 
companies and other companies’ systems become 
adapted and are adapted elsewhere will it not be 
necessary for regulations to prevent interference ? 
Would it be sufficient to leave it in the hands of 
the Marconi Company ?—The contention of the 
other witnesses 1s that there is an extensive 
system elsewhere. Assuming that that is correct, 
my answer is that we do not fexperience con- 
fusion which causes any serious trouble. I have 
given the figvres for the messages—0'42 per 
cent. per word of message sent fails through 
some cause—bad operating or interference. 
That is, one word in 240 is not correctly trans- 
mitted because of interference or because of 
mistakes by the operators. That is in addition 
to mistakes owing to defects in the land service. 

1505. That is your position at present I 
understand; but, assuming that other systems 
make progress, will it be necessary to have some 
further regulations than those merely of the 
Marconi Company ?—No, I think not. I think 
there is a better remedy. If we can alter our 
arrangements as we find 1t necessary in.order to 
avoid interference, we are very much better off 
than if we are tied down by certain regulations 


which are settled by an international conference 


Supposing at the present moment we find inter- 
ference at the North Foreland Station, there is 
nothing to prevent our adopting particular 
technical means to avoid that interference; but 
if we are bound down by the Convention we 
cannot. We have to stick to a particular wave 
length. 

1506. You spoke of the Lloyd’s agreement. 
You have had, I understend, a certain amount 
of difficulty and litigation with them. What 
has been the chief point of difference, without 
going to the legal technicalities ?—The main 
point has been who shall work the stations, and 
my view is that Lloyd's thought that if they got 
control of the stations they would more easily 
ay out a certain arrangement which they had 
made with the Admiralty for handing the 
stations over to the Admiralty. We objected to 
Lloyd’s working the stations. We did not want 
a transter nido to the Admiralty. We also 
objected because of the division of authority— 
one man working at the coast station and one 
man working on the ship causes a bad service. 
That point is made by a shipping company. 
The Allan Line oad to us that the 
working at Malin Head of Lloyd's Station was 


very unsatisfactorv. They went on to say that 
it was not due to the apparatus on the ship but 
it must be due to the working at Malin Head, 


because the working in Canada was all right, 
and the working at Liverpool Station was all 
right. We consider that division of authority 
results in an unsatisfactory service—working by 
Lloyd's at the coast stations and by ourselves on 
the ships. 

1507. Has there been recently a judgment 
on the subject ?—Yes; there was a decision in 


the Chancery Court the other day with regard 


to the North Foreland Station. It was a 
uestion whether we were bound to equip 
loyd's Station at the North Foreland. Wo 
contended that we were not as we had our own 
station there. That judgment has been 
appealed against. 

1508. Can 
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^ 1508. Can we see the judgment for the infor- 
mation of the Committee to see how it stands ? 
— Yes, certainly. 

1509. With regard to the point that was 
raised in examination, with reference to the con- 
vention not being ratified by us but ratified by 
other countries, I think you said that there were 
a certain number of the delegates who had 
privately stated to you that they did not think 
the Convention would be generally ratified ?—I 
did not intend to say that. I said that the 
delegates, or a number of them, thought that 
the service provided for by the Convention was 
quite impracticable, but for their countries it 
was largely a matter of indifference. 

1510. That was private information to you ? 
— Yes. 

1511. You are aware that it is officially 
mentioned with regard to Italy and France ?— 
Yes, certainly. Italy has signed the Convention 
if we agree to alter our contracts, but if we do 
not agree to alter our contracts then there is no 
intercommunication. 

1512. They declare themselves in favour of 
intercommunication do they not ?—Italy. 

1513. Yes, Italy ?—I think not. I think they 
pointed out that they considered it impractic- 
able. They said they could not put the conven- 
tion into force unless we agreed to alter our 
contracts, and prior to the Conference of 1906 
we offered to release them from the contract 
which compels them not to intercommunicato, 
and they declined the offer. 

1514. Did not the official representative of 
Italy say this in the discussion : * These con- 
siderations will not prevent our endeavouring to 
find methods of reconciling our position towards 
Mr. Marconi and. his Company with the desire 
to accept and apply as soon as possible the 
principle of free intercommunication " ?—Ye:. 

1515. Subject to agreement with Mr. Marconi 
. they were in favour of free intercommunica- 
tion ?—Yes, they said that, but in point of fact 
just prior to the Conference we offered to release 
them from the contract involving non-intercora- 
munication and they declined it. The reply was 
that the arrangement had been twice approved 
by the Italian Parliament, and was in accordance 


with the views of the Italian people. They 
rejected the offer. 
1516. Whatever was the upshot of your 


en communications they will ratify the 
Jonvention ?—That was an official communica- 
tion. 

1517. I am not dissenting from that at all, 
but with regard to what you said about their 
views, whatever the nature of their private 
communications to you, I take it that on these 
nations to which you have referred, and others, 
will ratify the Convention even if we stand out 
now ?—No, I do not think so. A good many of 
them, certainly some of them will not ratify if 
England does not. The United States, for in- 
stance, cannot ratify until they have legislation. 
Before now they have signed Conventions (for 
instance the Patent Convention) which they 
could not vg out without legislation, and 
they have not legislated in order to carry it 
out. 
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1518 Has not the United States been most 
anxious for intercommunication ?—The two 
countries that took the strongest parts were 
the United States and Germany—great mari- 
time rivals. 

1519. You may assume that they will legis- 
late?—They have to legislate first, and the 
Senate does not meet till December. It is not 
ae to mtroduce legislation until after 

ecember. They have not done it yet. It was 
contemplated last Session, but it was abandoned. 

1520. Assuming that the Convention goes 
through, and that the nations to which you 
have referred will ratify as seems probable, how 
will that affect your position ? ill not there 
be extra pressure with regard to these countries 
to insist on the various ships (subject to the 
legal agreement) which now have the Marconi 
system on board either accepting intercom- 
municacion or ceasing to carry Marconi 
apparatus ?—No doubt considerable pressure 
would be put on the shipping companies, as it 
has been in the past by the French and German 
Governments, but it has not been successful. 

1521. Will not they be bound under the Con- 
ventiou to do so?—They may find means 
through the Article with regard to restricted 
service of avoiding intercommunication so fer 
as Marconis ships are concerned. There 
has been strong pressure on the shipping 
companies in the past, but it has not been 
effectual. The French Government and the 
German Government have pressed the shipping 
companies, and the French and German 
shipping companies have realised that inter- 
communication will upset their services. It was 
recognised also by the English companies, and 
they sent communications to the Board of Trade 
on the subject. The Allan Line wrote to the 
Board of Trade and the Cunard also pointing 
out that intercommunication would upset the 
whole service, and one of them went so far as 
tosay what is contained in this letter. I will 
hand in, if I may, the communication from the 
Cunard to the Board of Trade. (Vide Appendix, 
No. 14.) 

1522. Was that the result of a communication 
to them by the Marconi Company ?—Yes. We 
communicated with them. 

1523. Would you hand in your letter as weli 
ps Do you object to doing it ?—I object to 

oing it. 

1524. I thought you said you would hand it 
in. Was the communication more or less on 
the lines of the answer ?—This is not our letter. 
I might suggest that you should call for the 
letter from the Allan Line. I understand they 
have written to the Board of Trade in similar 
terms. I have asked for it, and they will not 

ive it to me. 

1525. If the United States ratified would it 
not close the Marconi stations there, unless the 
agreed to intercommunication ?—If they ratifi 
it would close them unless they made them 
exempted stations—stations for restricted service. 
It is almost impossible to construe the article 
about restricted service. It may mean anything 
or nothing. Article IV. is the article I am 
referring to: “ Notwithstanding the provee 
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of Article III. a station may be appropriated to 
a service of public correspondence of a restricted 
character.” Really I do not know what that 
means; it may mean anything. They may call 
our service a service of a restricted character. 
1526. Will not that be at the option of the 
particular Government ?—Y os. l 
1527. If a particular Government ratify they 
will probably carry out what they agree to ?— 
They would be carrying it out if they acted in 
accordance with this Article too. Anything 
that is in the Convention a Government is 
entitled to do. | l 
1528. Quite so, but some of these countries at 
all events are very anxious to carry out inter- 
eommunication, and if they are anxious to do 
so they probably will do so?—I said that the 
United States Government delegates, and the 
German delegates, showed themselves at the 
conference extremely anxious to carry out the 
- principle of intercommunication but I am 
und to say the views of the Governments are 
very often not exactly identical with the views 
of the delegates. l l 
1529. With regard to the erection of stations 
on foreign soils. We have dealt with the 
question ot nearness under the Article. Is there 
not an Article in reference to interference say- 
ing that a station under the International 
Convention shall not be erected. Article 8, on 

e 6l says: “In such a manner as not to 
interfere with the working of other stations of 
the kind.” The existing stations would have 
a priority in that respect ?—“The working of 

iotelegraph stations shall be organised, as far 
as peasible. ta such a manner as not to inter- 
fere with the working of other stations of the 
kind.” 

1530. The object of the Article is that there 
shall not be stations dumped down, as it were, 
in order to intertere with existing stations. Is 
not. that the object of the Article /—It has 
reference, I understand, to the working of the 
stations. 

1531. Would 1t not also affect the erection of 
stations too ?—I do not think this deals with 
erection; it is the working of radiotelegraphic 
stations that is to be organised, as far as possible 
so as not to interfere. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1532. Do you say that ratifying the Conven- 
tion would be a distinct. disadvantage to British 
defensive interests. Is that so ?—Yes, I think 
80. 

1533. Are you aware that the witnesses repre- 
senting both the War Office and the Admiralty 
have expressed a diametrically opposite opinion ? 
—I have heard the opinions expressed, but I 
think the grounds pon which they base those 
opinions are not, go ou and they are very 
contradictory. The Admiralty witnesses say on 
the one hand that there is a good deal of con- 
fusior and interference at the n moment, 
aud that the Convention will stop it. Mr. 
Babington Smith, at the Conference, pointed 
out at page 58 that the very principle of inter- 
communication would very likely give rise to a 
wood deal of difficulty. T have referred to it 
several times on the question ot general inter- 
0 6 
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communication. He  said:—October 25th: 
" General intercommunication has yet to be 
carried out in practice. When the impatience 
of captains, the rivalries of telegraphists. above 
all when competition between different systems 
and the possible want of accord between apparatus 
are taken into account, can we be sure that all will 
gowell? The risk of miscarriage is the greatest 
where the trafic is the most concentrated ; and 
it is precisely at such points that there is the 
greatest necessity to maintain communication 
without impediments and without delay. Inthe 
case of Great Britain a well-organised service 
already exists. We wish to preserve the right 
to maintain this service, if necessary, with its 
present organisation, while placing other stations 
at the disposal of all the world. In order to show 
the drawback of a general exchange let us take 
an analogy which will appeal, perhaps, to those 
familiar with ordinary telegraphy. Let us Sup- 

ose that a region of 20,000 square kilometres 
is provided with thousands of telegraph signals 
to the centre by attaching any transmitter what- 
ever at any point to any of these wires. It seems 
to me that the operator at the centre would cer- 
tainly have a good deal of trouble as regards the 
efficient working of the system, and that if he 
were wise he would at least reserve some of these 
wires for the use of telegraphists who have all 
learned and practised the same system, and who 
would be subject to the same authority." The 
point is that you have no physical means. You 
cannot switch a man off. You have no physical 
means of excluding the message, so that the 
difficulty with wireless telegraphy would be 
greater. 

1534. On the previous page I find they were 
discussing Article III., which refers to exempted 
stations /—Yes, it is an argument for exempted 
stations. l , 

1535. Were those exempted stations obtained 
by the British delegates ‘They asked for this 
provision with regard to exemption. 

1536. And they obtained it ?—Yes, they ob- 
tained it. ! 

1537. So that Mr. Babington Smith succeeded 
in convincing them ?— They did not get this 
embodied in the Convention. It is in the Protocol 
Finale. I will not say that. 

1538. Has the Protocol the same weight as 
the Convention ?—Only a certain number of 
countries agree to exemption. They do not all 
agree to 1t. 

1539. Would you say that the Protocol has 
not the same weight as the original Convention ? 
It depends on lia adopts the arrangements in 
the Protocol You can put a declaration from 
one Power in the Protocol If they had all 
agreed to exemption it would have had the same 
effect as 1f it was in the Convention. 

1540. At any rate the adherence of Great 
Britain would be on the assumption that the 
Protocol had equal weight with the original 
Convention ?—Certainly, but it only has effect 
x den particular countries as far as certain 
clauses are concerned. i 

1541. We are discussing whether Great Bri- 
tain shall adhere or not?—One of my points 
is that if a number of people agree that 
a certain matter has to be regulated by them 
together it hardly suffices for one man to get 

his 
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his views expressed in the form of reserves 


Eight people have to do a thing together. 
Seven p agree to certain arrangements, and 
they are adopted, and one man gets his arrange- 
ment adopted by way of reserve. 

1542. How many reserve their position ?— 
Seven reserved the power to exempt st: tions and 
the rest definitely declared that they would not 
exenipt. 

1543. So in this matter Great Britain at any 
rate got what she wanted or asked for ?—No. 
She did not get all the other Powers to agrec. 
With regard to ship to ship inter-communication 
it isjust the same. That, the delegates say, will 
cause confusion. If Great Britain says: “We 
will not enforce ship to ship interceommunication 
partly because it will cause confusion,” the fact 
that she says that or the fact that she reserves 
her right not to enforce intercommunieation 
between ships will not help her in the matter in 
the very slightest if the German, French, Dutch 
and Belgian Governments are all enforcing inter- 
communication between ships. T'o serve her pur- 
n she ought to have procured those other 
rovernments not to enforce intercommunica- 
tion between ship and ship, thereby reducing the 
chances of confusion. 

1544. Do I understand you to say that the 
Protocol is of no service to Great Britain ?—I 
do not say it is of no service at all, but I say 
that it is a reserve in respect of one Power, and 
has not, obviously, the same effect as if all the 
Powers agree to the provision of the reserve. 

1545. You said seven Powers, I thought ?—In 
this case seven Powers. 

1546. If the seven stood out of the Conven- 
tion the Convention would practically become 
nugatory would it not. Their adherence to the 

"Convention is based on reservations contained 
in the Protocol, and if they stood out from this 
Convention, then the Convention would be 
nugatory—that is to say if the Protocol were not 
put in force ?—Under the terms ot the Convention 
if seven Powers stand out the thing still stands 
for the.others. 

1547. But you could not have seven Powers 
standing out of a wireless Convention, to be 
ettective, could vou ?—I do not think it matters 
a bit if Powers such as Hungary, Monaco, and so 
-on stand out. | 

1548. What were the Powers that stood out? 
— France, Japan, Portugal, Italy, Great Britain, 
and Denmark apparently reserved ther right 
to exempt certain stations. 

1549. They form a considerable body in the 
TNR end comity of nations?—Italy and 
Great Britain do. I do not think it very much 

“matters about Denmark, Portugal and Japan, 
because tor present purposes it hardly affects the 
service. Neither does France at the moment, 
because all the French ships are Marconi. 

1550. l find in the Powers that rejected the 
Protocol or have declared their intention not to 
be bound Uruguay, Roumania, and amongst 
others Monaco. They would not have exempted 
stations ?—That is perfectly true, but on the 
other hand there were very important Powers 
like Germany, Austria and the United States. 
I do not think that Hungary counts for very 
much, You have perhaps the list there ? 
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1551. Yes, I have the list 2—I do not think 
that Montenegro is one. Montenegro did not 
sign at all. 

" 1552. It is purely a matter of opinion ?— 
es. 

1553. It is not a matter of fact. The point 
that I really wanted to put to you is that your 
evidence is in direct conflict with the evidence 
which has been given by the responsible authori- 
ties of the Government ?—Of the representatives 
of the departments who were at the Conference ? 

1554. The War Oftice and the Admiralty ?— 
The attitude of the Admiralty towards this 
matter before the Conference, and after the Con- 
ference has utterly changed. When we went to 
Lord Selborne in 1901 he said that it was neces- 
sary to have as few pope as possible working. 
The First Lord raised this question. We went to 
Lord Londonderry, and he said that it was rather 
a matter for the Admiralty and not for the Post 
Ottice. “ Make arrangements with the Admi- 
ralty : satisfy the Admiralty and the Post Office 
will deal with you." The First Lord raised the 
question at this interview whether we wanted an 
exclusive licence, and pointed out that if many 
different systems were working in the United 
Kingdom they might cause interference with 
one another. Major Flood Page, the then manag- 
ing director, said we did not seek an exclusive 
licence. 

1555. What was the date of that ?— 1901, 1 
think. I cannot give the exact date. 


1556. It does not matter; 1901 will do ?— 
Later, Sir George Murray, for the Post Office, 
wrote to us after we had had these negotiations 
with the Admiralty, and said that His Majesty's 
Government saw great advantage in the concen- 
tration of wireless telegraphy in as few hands 
as possible, and that view was apparently 
expressed as the outcome of the views of the 
Admiralty. Then in 1903 the Admiralty made 
a contract with us embodying the exclusive 
working principle only with Marconi-fitted ships. 
That was on the very eve of the first Conference. 
I can hardly conceive that the Admiralty would 
have made an arrangement which rendered 
them liable to compensation to us with regard 
to non-intereommunication if they had thought 
that the principle of intercommunication was 
good. I had a great many conversations with 
the chief Admiralty delegate, Captain Bethell, 
and he was always strongly against inter- 
communication. 


1557. After the Convention ?—Up to the eve 
of the Convention. There was a great difference 
of view on the part of the Admiralty delegates 
before the Conference. After the Conference 
there was a complete change of view. 

1558. The Admiralty delegates might have 
learned something at the Conference ?—Thev 
were supposed to study the question very care- 
fully beforehand. 


1559. But that does not prevent a man learn- 
ing. Probably a man would be in a better posi- 
tion to learn if he had stuaied carefully before. 
hand ?—They laid down certain stipulations in 
their preliminary declarations at the Conference, 
and those stipulations were not fulfilled. 

1560, What stipulatious that the British dele- 

gates 
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gates laid down were not fulfilled ?—Suitable 
regulations ‘for preventing interference and 
means of enforcing them. Captain Bethell was 
very ee on the question of enforcement. 

1561. With regard'to Captain Bethell, he has 
not been called as a witness?—I noticed 
that. | i 

1562. Can you give me any official authority 
for the statement you ‘are making ?—That the 
views were ditferent before the Conference ? 

1563; Yes?.—I have quoted to you Lord Sel- 
bourne. : 

1564. That is in 1901 ?—Then later comes Sir 
George Murray writing from the Post Office. 

1565. But he'has nothing to do with it ?—He 
was quoting the Admiralty views because it was 
said to be an Admiralty den His Majesty's 
Government sees:great advantage in the concen- 
tration of wireless telegraphy in as few hands as 
Side Then in 1903 they made the contract 

or exclusive working. That was on the eve of 
the first Berlin Conference—only Marconi-fitted 
ships. Colonel Daniel has told you that through 
Llovd's contract they hoped to get concentra- 
tion in oné hand. "There was a contract with us 
for fourteen years by Lloyd's for exclusive work- 
ing with Marconi-fitted ships. 

1566. Question 499 does not bear out what 
you say does it with regard to Colonel Daniel. 
They endeavoured through Lloyd's to obtain a 
limited control ?—Yes, but they knew the terms 
of the Lloyd's agreement. It was for exclusive 
working for fourteen years, as I have said, with 
Marconi-fitted ships, and before Lloyd's made it 
they were in communication with the Admiralty 
on the subject. 

1567. Lord Selborne or the Admiralty in 1904 
agreed to the aed of intercommunication ? 
—J] have heard it stated in evidence. I was told 
that the Post Office were too strong for the 
Admiralty ia the matter The Admiralty 
always told me that they were very strongly 
ee the principle of intercommunication. 

ey thought it bad. Two months before the 
last Conference we had certain offers from a 
Continental group. I was very much pressed to 
accept them. It would have meant the sale of 
the shares of the International Company, all of 
which we hold, to a foreign group, and any 
arrangements made with English coast stations 
would have been made with this foreign group 
ultimately. I went to Captain Bethell. had 
heard his views over and over again. I 
told him I was going to oppose this 


offer at our Continental Board. I said: 
“You see the very serious position it 
will put me in if you do not stand b 
us.” Itwas really asking for confirmation. His 


answer was: “Mr. Hall, we are with you to a 
man in the Admiralty. It is not only myself.” 
He mentioned one or two names of other 
officers who would become delegates. He also 
mentioned Admiral Jackson, the Comptroller, 
who knows a good deal about wireless tele- 
graphy. You wil understand that I am not 
trying to reproach the Admiralty for leading 
me to do something which was foolish or 
inadvisable, but simply giving it as evidence 
that before the Conference the Admiralty were 
dead against intercommunieation. When he 
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said: “We are with you to a man," he could 
not have misunderstood me, because I had dis- 
cussed it again and again with him. 

1568. Have you that recorded in any official 
document ?—No, it was a verbal communica- 
tion. 

1569. Do you allege that the Admiralty has 
not broken faith with you?—I do not put it 
like that. I went to him and said: “ We have 
this offer. I propose to oppose it. Our Conti- 
nental Group have a lot to say in the matter, 
and urge it very strongly. If I oppose it, and 
after all England ratifies the Convention, I shall 
have done something very prejudicial to the 
interests of the shareholders;" and he said 
the Admiralty was with us to a man. I am 
aware that a gentleman who takes very great 
interest in Imperial Defence (I do not know 
whether there is any objection to mentioning 
his name, but perhaps I had better not) went to 
the Admiralty and asked their views on the. 
subject, and he wrote in a newspaper and said, 
* Before the Conference the Admiralty was 
against the Convention. After the Conference 
the Admirality were in favour of it. If they 
were right before they are wrong now, and it 
they were wrong before, they are not to be 
trusted now." 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1570. Was that a signed letter to that effect 
to a newspaper ?7— No 1 think it was a leader.. 
I would rather not mention the gentleman's 
name without his authority. I do not think he 
is in the country at the time, or I might suggest 
to him that his name should be quoted. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1571. We have gone into a good many of 
ded own statements, which cannot be corro- 
orated by evidence, I am afraid /— They are 
rather supported by the official documents. The 
official attitude was, in 1901, exclusive working. 
1572. But if you claim the official view of the 
Admiralty surely that must be given by the 
official representative of the Admiralty ?—Their 
views after the Conference and their views before 
the Conference are different. That is the point 
] am making. 

1573. But the point you are making is based 
solely on a conversation ?—Not solely. The 
Admiralty contract provides for exclusive work- 
ing with Marconi-titted ships. In 1903, when 
we went to the Post Office asking for licenses. 
and facilities, we referred to Lord Londonderrv's 
previous statement. He said, “Satisfy he 
Admiralty.” We wrote a letter to the Post 
Office, and we said, “The Admiralty sce in the 
grant of an -exclusive licence to the Marconi 
Company their best protection against inter- 
ference and confusion" I! can produce that 
letter. That was sent to the Post Office and 
was submitted to the Admiralty before it was 
sent to the Post Office, and was approved by the 
Amiralty. You will find a copy of it in the 
Admiralty files. So there again they were 
saying exclusive licence and non-intercommuni- 
cation. 

1574. Did not the agreenrent entered into 
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Mr. Lambert—continued. 


with the Marconi Company before the passing of 
the Wireless Telegraphy Act in 1904 expressl 
release the Admiralty from their agreement with 
the Marconi Company ?—If certain conditions 
were fulfilled. 

1575. The only condition was that it was to 
be without prejudice to their patent rights ?— 
There was a question about the time when the 
Convention should come into operation. There 
are letters appended to the heads: of ugreement. 
It was not put into the agreement. Ifyou look at 
the Post Office agreement that was actually signed 
vou will find two letters are appended to the 
heads of agreement. 

1576. What are you referring to now ?—The 
Post Office agreement of 1904. 

1577. As i understand it your agreement with 
the Post Ottice with these conditions (I will not 
call them small) expressly exempted the Admi- 
ralty from their agreement in 1903 ?—If certain 
conditions were fulfilled. 

1578. What were the principal conditions ?— 
Without prejudice to patent rights, the double 
rate, giving no information with regard to 
patented devices, and also an undertaking in cer- 
tain letters appended to the Post Office agree- 
ment of 1904. One of those contained an 
undertaking. 

1579. That disposes of the idea that the 
Admiralty had not it in their minds in 1904 that 
the principle of intercommunication might be 
beneficial to them ?—I think not. 

1580. I am thinking of what was put into the 
agreement ?—The Post Office were always in 
favour of this, hut the way in which it was put 
to me was that the Post Office were too much 
for the Admiralty. 

1581. Who put it like that ?—Captain Bethell. 
I was reproached for giving up the whole 
situation byentering into the Post Office contract. 

1582. When did Captain Bethell put this to 


you? Was it in any document ?—No. We 
saw each other very frequently on this 
matter. There must be other Government 


Departments I think which can give evidence 
as to the views of the Admiralty before the 
Conference, I do not think knowledge of it is 
confined to the Admiralty. 

1583. Unless you can give me chapter and 
verse for it I cannot test it?—I say that the 
Admiralty was against intercommunication and 
in favour of exclusive working. - 

1584. In 1901 was it Tt is consistent 
policy. We have Lord Selborne in 1901; then 
the attempt to get control through the Lloyd's 
Agreement to which Colonel Daniel has 
referred and as to which there is further 
evidence; the contract of 1903 which is exclusive 
working; the statement of Sir George Murray 
that the Government is desirous to see the thing 
concentrated in as few hands as possible ; and the 
terms of the letter to the Post Office askiug for 
the licences. “The Admiralty see in the grant of 
an exclusive licence to the Marconi Company 
their best protection against interference and 
confusion." That was the view of the Admiralty 
when the letter was written. Before we sent 1t 
to the Post Office we submitted it to the 
Admiralty. It rests, as you say, after that on 
my verbal statement, but all that was said to 


Mr. HALL. 
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me by Captain Bethell subsequent to that date 
is entirely consistent with what passed previously 
to that date. I knew that the Post Office were 
very anxious to have intercommunication, and 
they urged it upon the Admiralty. There was 
a meeting of all the delegates to discuss the 
arrangements at the Conference—the Admiralty, 
Post Office and War Office. It took place on 
15th August and there were very ne 
differences of opinion, of exactly what nature 
cannot say, even at that date between the 
Admiralty delegates and the Post Office 
delegates. 

1585. This is before the Conference ?—That 
took place on August 15th, 1906, à few weeks 
before the Conference. 

1586. I am afraid I cannot go into details 
about the difference between delegates. It must 
have been an informal Conference of their ownI 
suppose ?—I understood you to put it to me 
that the Admiralty and the War Office all con- 
sidered this as satisfactory from the Naval stand- 

int, and so on ? 

1587. Yes ?—I say that I do not think so, and 
I give certain reasons, and I say that their view 
now is very different from what it was before 
the Conference and for many years before the 
Conference. In 1903 they opposed it. England 
did not sign the Protocol of 1903 at all. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1588. I willask you one question on this 
point which you have just been discussing. I 
understand that you state that the Admiralty 
has changed its opinion with regard to this 
question, not from the opinion it held in 1901, 
buttheopinion it held just previously to the 
Conference ?— Yes, I say so. 

1589. And you basethat on a conversation 
you had with Captain Bethell ?—Yes. 

1590. You would be quite willing that 
Captain Bethell should be called ?—Absolutely. 

1591. Therefore you consider it rests with the 
Admiralty to try to produce Captain Bethell or 
to accept your statement ?—Certainly. I make 
that point particularly—that there were very 
strong differences of opinion between the 
Admiralty delegates and the Post Office at a 
meeting which took place at the Post Office, I 
believe, on August the 15th. 

1592. You maintain that it is not possible 
tor the Committee to dispute your statement 
without calling the other witness chiefly con- 
cerned —Captain Bethell—in order to ascertain 
the facts ?—Yes; and I say further that those 
views were entirely in consonance with previous 
views. 

1593. You are aware that Captain Bethell 
placed certain views officially before the Confer- 
ence ?— Yes. 

1594. On pages 26 and 27. As you under- 
stand those views, do you take them to express 
a strong opinion against the principle of inter- 
communication ?—Yes. I understand him to 
take the same view that I take—that you cannot 
enforce the regulations by intercommunication. 

1595. My point is rather this : It is impossible 
for us at this moment to get behind private 
conversations ?—Certainly. 

1596. I wish 
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Mr. Arthur Lee—continued. 


1596. I wish to ask you whether you 
consider the views expressed by Captain 
Bethell in the official document laid before the 
Conference practically agree with the views which 
he ex ined to you privately ?—I think he goes 
a little further towards the Convention here 
than he had expressed to me privately. 

1597. I will only take one sentence. He stated 
this: “The question of intercommunica- 
tion has special importance for Great Bri- 
tain because she already possesses a widely 
extended radioteleyraphic organisation whic 
satisfactorily meets her requirements, and which 
will be seriously affected by the adoption of the 
principle of intercommunication.” I take it 


that in your view of the general sense of 
the official communication is against in- 
tereommunication ? — Certainly, and after 


the declaration of the Italian delegation 
at the Conference and the British delegatior 
it was commonly said at the Conference that 
there would be no Convention at all, and none 
could be reached. Subsequently a difterent view 
was taken. It was considered that the British 
delegation had receded from the position defined 
in the official declaration; and I know that the 
Italian Delegation considered themselves left 
rather high and dry over it, because the two 
delegations compared their delarations before 
thev made them. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1598. Was not the whole of that governed by 
two or three lines further on in which Cap- 
tain Bethell said that in order to carry 
this out certain regulations and certain 
measures were necessary, but subject to 
those it might be satisfactory ?—The general 
effect produced on my mind by this declaration 
(it might have been stronger) was that the 
Admiralty did not wish any intercommunica- 
tion. That was the effect produced on the 
minds of very large numbers of people at the 
Conference. It was commonly said two or three 
days after the Conference began, “ No Conven- 
tion will be reached, because Italy and England 
have expressed a certain view.” 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1599. Passing away from this point, I under- 
stand that generally speaking the Marconi Com. 
pany claims that it is in the position of a public 
telegraphic service ?— Yes, carrying on a public 
telegraph service by means of wireless telegraph 
instruments and not selling them promiscu- 
ously. 

1600. And that their position is comparable 
to that of the Post Office, which is operating a 
land telegraph service ?— Yes. 

1601. In any system of that kind you con- 
sider that centralised control is essential to 
efficiency ?—Absolutely, and it exists in all public 
services. ) 

1602. You maintain that that centralised 
control practically exists at present under your 
organisation ?— Most certainly. 

1603. Whilst there are other commercial 
Companies open to business, they are not doing 
such business as you do ?—They are not carry- 
ing on a publie telegraph service by means of 
wireless apparatus. We have a number of 
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Companies associated a ne for the same . 
purpose—in Canada, the United States, Argen- 
tina, Belgium, and France, all Mareoni Com- 
panies controlled by the English Company and 
all working in conformity with one another 
under uniform arrangements. 

1604. I gather that you think that Mr. 
Babington Smith’s statement on page 58 
supports that view generally ?—Yes. that is an 
argument in favour of exempting certain stations. 
If you carry that argument to its logical conclu- 
sion itis not merely an argument in favour of 
exempting certain stations, but an argument 
against any service at all based on the condi- 
tions of the Convention. If confusion is likely to 
arise, and it is necessary to exempt well-organised 
stations, what utility is there in establishing 
stations for the intercommunication service. _ 

1605. What Mr. Babington Smith was chiefl 
anxious about, as I gather, was that the British 
Government should be able to exempt certain 
stations, meaning thereby certain stations that 
might be required for defence purposes, and so 
on ?—I think he is speaking also in the case of 
Great Britain of a well-organised service already 
existing—presumably referring to the Marconi 
service. That is à commercial service. That is 
in the second paragraph. 

1606. He refers especially to the Poulsen 
System ?—Yes. 

1607. Did you mention the Poulsen system 
when you specified certain others you 
considered had infringed your rights. Hav 
you had any grievance against the system with 
regard to infringement ?—I think that the 
Poulsen people infringe our patents in respect 
of the :rial. They use the :erial, I think. We 
do not attach very much importance to the 
system. 

1608. I see that Mr. Babington Smith 
especially objected to the system of compulsory 
intereommunication on the ground that it 
might prove an obstacle to the development of 
the Poulsen system ?—Yes, he makes that point. 
The Poulsen system claim to employ a per- 
sistent wave, an undamped wave. The con- 
tention is that this undamped wave cannot be 
taken in by another system. But the Poulsen 
is not a persistent wave. A true persistent wave 
could not be taken in by another system. 

1609. Is there any force in his contention on 
that point ?—Yes; I say certainly, and it affects 
us personally. We have a persistent wave 
system of our own which is not suitable for 
intercommunication. 

1610. That bears out what has been sug- 
gested, namely, that the adoption of the 
Convention might injure the scientific 
developments of the art of wireless telegraphy ? 
— Certainly it has been urged that certain 
stations are exempted, but all developments of 
invention takes place in applicauon. One can- 
not afford to put down wireless telegraph 
stations which cost hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, of pounds, simply for the purpose of 
experimenting. They are put down for com- 
mercial purposes and developed in commercial 
application. 

1611. You said that your chief objection to 
Intercommunization was that it brought about 
the common use of a wireless service by com- 
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NDA Is your idea that this competition, as 
ar as it is harmful, could be done away with by 
the co-operation of the various foreign Marconi 
companies, that is to say, companies which are 
established, and have their interests in foreign 
countries, but which are all operating upon a 
common system and upon one set of regula- 
tions?—Yes. We are now working in that 
fashion. We have companies in America, 
Canada, the Argentine, Belgium, and France, 
and in those companies the Marconi parent 
company has the majority of the stock and has 
the control of them. Therefore it is in a 
position to enforce its rules and regulations, 
and also the executives of those companies 
fully recognise the necessity for absolute co- 
operation. The only ditticulty has been with 
regard to eompetition of the operators, who 
could not realise that French and English 
companies for these purposes were practically 
identical. Competition of the operators has 
been eliminated by the bonus to which I have 
referred. It was a small element, and it has 
been eliminated by the bonus. 

1612. You think that in that way proper 
control can be kept over the operators to 
prevent confusion ?—I feel sure of it, and I 
think every experience in the carrying out of 
any publie service confirms it. There is no 
publie service in the world carried out by co- 
operation of heterogeneous users making 
common use of certain apparatus. Railway 
and telegraph services are all carried out by 
Government administrations, or by private com- 
panies. 

1613. Do you think a way of dealing with 
misbehaviour on the part of the operators 
would be by means of diplomatie notes to 
foreign Governments ?—That would be a dittieult 
way of getting at them. It would be very un- 
satisfactory. Each Government would be in- 
clined to supvort its own operators, and it 
would not be practicable to get direct at the 
fount and origin of the error. It would be 
necessary to communicate with the foreign 
Government, the Government with the ship- 
ping company, and the shipping company 
with its operators. The ship may be in a 
foreign port, and there is no organisation 
for dealing with the questions arising. If 
our ships go to the States there is a proper 
organisation there to deal with the tele. 
graph traffic questions. There is a proper 
bureau. But the owners of tramp steamers will 
not constitute these bureaus even if the big 
shipping lines do. It is very doubtful whether 
the Cunard ape would constitute & tele- 
graphie bureau to deal with the commercial 
questions that arise. The greater the number ot 
people involved the greater the ditticulty, and 
most of the people involved will not have 
the specialised organisation at all. 

1614. One of the Admiralty witnesses, Lieu- 
tenant Loring, stated what would be the result 
in case the Marconi Company was implacably 
hostile to the whole Convention, and suggested 
that they might imbue their servants and opera- 
tors with a sense of hostility and so forth. Is 
there any justification for the suggestion that 
they would take up such a stand with a view to 
creating an absolute impasse in the wireless 
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Mr. Arthur Lee—continued, 
telegraphy world ?—None whatever. It is against 
our rules and regulations for operators to send.’ 
any messages at all except those ‘delivered tor- 
transmission. It is a deliberate breach of the 
rules. They only send the messages which are- 
delivered to them for sending. - | E 

1615. Taking the policy of the company 
whilst they may be strongly opposed to the 
Convention in their own interest they do not. 
propose to take up & position which would make 
wireless bcd ae | impossible ?—Do you mean 
jamming everybody ? : | 

1616. Yes?—No. We should spoil our own. 
traffic. We could not carry on our own traffic, 
and at the same time operate the instruments to 
upset other people. i 

1617. You said,in beginning your evidence, 
that in your opinion the Admiralty had copied 
and reproduced Marconi instruments ?—Yes. ’ 

1618. Are they entitled to do that or. is. 
that an infringement of the patent upon which 
action can be taken ?—The Crown has a right 
to take any patented article, paying the in- 
ventors fair and reasonable compensation, but 
we had not had compensation from them at all: 
at that time, and I think it is rather straining 
the intention of the Act to make a contract with 
a private person or a company, and through that 
contract get information with regard to the | 
invention which is not to be obtained from the 
specifications; and to send the apparatus to 
manufacturers and have it copied. That the 
did have it copied was disputed. I was tol 
it was & case of two inventions proceeding on 
parallel lines, and arriving at the same point. 

1619. Parallel lines never arrive at the same 
point do they? — It is a | mathematical 
unpossibility, as I pointed out at the time. 


Chairman 


1620. You received £5,000 in due course did 
you not ?—No, we received £5,000 a year from 
the Admiralty for the right to use all our 
inventions. At the moment the apparatus was 
copied there was £100 a year royalty on 32 
ships. The Admiralty wanted more sets. They 
objected to the royalty and they copied the . 
D gii There had already been one reduction. 

e original royalty was £250 and it was reduced 
to £100. They wanted it again reduced. We 
objected. They wanted more apparatus, and they 
copied ours. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1621. You said in your evidence that you 
cannot have two stations serving the same area. 
Will you explain that view with reference to the 
ease of Gibraltar, which has been frequently 
mentioned in evidence. Admiralty experts have 
told us that you can have two serving the same 
area, Other Admiralty experts have said that 
you cannot; and I do not feel that at present 
we have had any evidence or consistent evidence 
with regard to the' position in a place like 
Gibraltar ?—In the first place thereis only one 
centre toa circle. A station at Niton in the 
Isle of Wight does not serve the same area as a 
station in the Channel Islands which has the 
same range. The Channel Islands station would 
operate South of the Channel Islands as well 
as north, of course, A station between Niton 

and 
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and the Foreland does not serve the same area 
as a Station at Niton if it has the same range as 
Niton. 

1622, That is not exactly my point. Is it 
possible for them to work in close proximity 
"serving .approximately the same area ?—For 
practical purposes I should say no, it is not 
possible. . You can work with a very long wave 
and a short wave. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1623. Are vou an expert yourself ?—I under- 
stand the principles of wireless telegraphy. I 
am an electrical engineer and a member of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1624. Is any other witness coming to give 
special evidence with regard to this ?—Mr. 
arconi will give evidence with regard to this. 

1625. Then I will defer the question ?— 
Certainly. , 

1626. Generally speaking, turning away from 

the public aspect of the case for the moment, I 
assume that you consider that the ettect of this 
Convention would be to arrest, the development 
of the business of the British company, and to 
throw a good deal of the business into the hands 
of foreign companies ?—Most certainly. It seems 
obvious. It is proposed that they shall get the 
use of all our organisation. It is clear that all 
these foreign companies, as Mr. Babington Smith 
said, are in favour of it. They want us ; we do 
not want them. They want amalgamation ; 
they proposed it. We have rejected the pro- 
pesals because they have nothing to offer. The 
next step is an International Convention to give 
them the use of all our stations. 

1627. You think that in ratifying the Con- 
vention the Government would really be in that 
way beneüting foreign companies at the expense 
of a British company which was first in the 
field ?—Most certainly, and most unfairly. It 
is quite clear on this question that the number 
of points available for communication is the 
yen acie factor—both ship and shore, and not 
only shore. It is clear, also, that without this 
Convention they cannot overtake us, because 
betore the Act of 1904 everybody was free to put 
up stations here. The Germans were then call- 
ing attention to what they called our monopoly 
and yet they did not seem to see their way to, 
provide means to knock a hole in it. 

1628.. You consider that from a public point 
of view we should look very carefully before 
adopting, a Convention which proceeded in the 
first place from the initiative of a foreign 
company ?—Certainly. The objects of it I 
chase are clearly shown in the diplomatic notes 
to other States which I have quoted. 

1629. You think from the diplomatic notes 
that the object of the German Government 
was, very largely, to prevent England from 
securing a monopoly ‘—Yes—or what was 
called a monopoly. 

1630. At any rate to prevent England from 
maintaining the privileged position in which 
in which she now 1s ?—Yes, exactly. 

1631.. Has there been any public satisfaction 
expressed in Germany over the terms of the 


Convention as drawn up ?—The German news- 
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papers say that Germany got everything she 
wanted by the Convention, and before the Con- 
ference they pointed out that only through 
adhesion by England to the Convention could 
Germany achieve her aim of giving the German 
Companies the footing which they had been 
unable to secure in open competition. They 
pointed out that the Marconi Company had 
organised a service on proper lines, that the 
Germans had interested themselves principally 
in the sale of apparatus, and that the only way 
to overtake the start which the English Com- 
pany had got was through the medium of the 
'onvention. That article was in the Vossische 
Zeitung. Thereis a translation of it in the 


pamphlet sent out to Members of Parliament. 


1032, You think that the ratification of the 
Convention would not only play into the hands 


of foreign Governments, but would play into the 


hands of foreign wireless telegraph companies ? 
— Certainly. 


Mr. Adkins. 


1633. You said that in private conversation 
with you some at any rate of the French dele-. 
gates expressed no great enthusiasm for this 
Convention ?—The French delegation was very 
anxious to have the Convention, and the prin- 
cipal French delegate, Monsieur Bordelongue, 
expressed himself very stronglv in favour of the 
Convention at the previous Conference, basing 
He 
expressed himself strongly to me, and we had a 
long conversation on the subject. He finally 
conceded that I was right in contending that 
intercommunication was not analogous to the 
right of public use which there is of all public 
services, and that the thing was very diffieult 
if not impracticable. He recommended the 
Convention to us on altogether different grounds. 
He said he did not think that the service was 
of much importance from ship to shore; that 
the long-distancei service was what was impor- 
tant, and that we should gain other advantages 
by agrecing to this Convention. 

1634. Are you referring to a meeting of the 
Conference or to something before the Confer- 
ence ?—That was at the Conference again. 

1635. Do you wish to suggest that what he 
said in public does not express his true opinion: 
“ Because it has uniformly maintained the prin- 
ciple of intercommunication, because it believes 
the application of this principle to be possible, 
even in the actual position of affairs, that the 
French delegation will always be disposed to 
second the goodwill which manifests itself in 
favour of a general agreement by which the 

ublic of all countries will profit so largely " ?— 
I had not met him at that time, and, in point of 
fact, I did not attach particular importance to it. 
He expressed certain views at the first Confer- 
ence, and for the sake of consistency, at any 
rate, he was more or less bound to express the 
same views at the subsequent one. 

1636. You rather suggest that his ee 


opinion and judgment weakened the declaration, 
an extract from which I have read ?—He 


agreed that the grounds on which he urged 
intercommunieation | at the first Conference 
could not be maintained. 


1637. Is 
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1637. Is there any public record of that agree- 
ment or of that change of opinion ?—No. It 
was simply an expression of opinion across the 
dinner table. 

1638. Supposing there were three ships desir- 
ing to speak at the same time to a shore station, 
what ditference would it make from the point of 
-= view of possible confusion whether they were all 
using the same system or whether the three 
ships were using different systems. Iam assum- 
ing that they all approach within reach at the 
same time and are speaking and signalling to a 
shore station at the same time. ould there 
not be some confusion if they were using the 
same system ?—It is entirely a | dine of con- 
tro. Youcannot prevent two ships from send- 
ing simultaneously if they choose to send, or 
three from doing so. The service entirely de- 
pends, as one of the Admiralty delgates said, 
upon the control of the operators. i 

1639. Do you mean by the control of the 
operators the operators on the shore station or 
on the ships ?—On the ships and at the shore 
station. lf we get three ships in our service 
speaking to the shore station the order of de- 
livery of the messages is determined by the 
coast station. Our contention is that if you get 
people controlling on the coast and different 
on the ships there is difficultv and still greater 
difficulty when there is competition between the 
operators on those ships. 


1640. When you say that if three were 
speaking at the same time to the shore station 
each ship would be anxious to have its message 
taken first, surely now ?—Yes, but at the present 
time all the operators are controlled by the one 
organisation—the Marconi. We get off the 
Lizard station, for instance, F rench, German, 
and American Companies' ships. All those are 
using our instruments. We control them all. 
There was competition, as I pointed out, but it 
is counteracted by the bonus to the operators. 


1641. You are not able to tell us more 
definitely what difference there would be in 
danger of confusion if the three ships used 
different systems ?-—Controlled by  ditfterent 
companies. 

1642. If you like ?—We might work three 
systems. It is not so much a question of 
system, but of control. We might use the 
Telefunken or the De Forest or another system. 
If we used the same tune there is no more 
liability to confusion under the circumstances. 


1643. The confusion does not depend on inter- 
communication between systems, but it depends 
on the organisation or want of organisation 
between operators ?—It depends on the conflict. 
between & number of different organisations— 
the competition. 

1644. The difficulty arises from want of 
organisation, and not from intercommunication 
between different systems, per se?—Do you 
mean technically per se, or commercially ? 


1645. First of all, I say technically the fact 
of three ships approaching the Lizard station, 
and each using a different system of wireless 
telegraphy, in itself would not create greater 
ne if the organisation between the 
operators on & sp and the operators on a shore 
station were adequate and proper :—.No, 
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supposing the same tune was used. You have 
to agree to the tune. 

1646. Tune means the same wave length 
and so on, does it not?—Yes; the same wave 
length. 

1647. Your contention is, I understand, that 
exclusive management by one company is 
better than either competitive companies, or 
than management direct by the State ?— Yes. 

1648. That is roughly your point, I think ?-— 
The Convention does not provide for competi- 
tion. 

1649. I am not saying that. You gave an 
illustration as to the disadvantage of inter- 
national arrangements by the fact that Amster- 
dam finds it convenient to telegraph to London 
via New York ? —Yes, that is so. 

1650. Does not that only happen at certain 
hours of the day when owing to the difference 
of Àmerican time New York is free from busi- 
ness while Amsterdam and London are gorged 
with business ?—No. 

1651. Do you agree with me as to the fact, 
and then we can come to the explanation that it 
is the busy time of day at which the use of the 
“via American line" oceurs?—No. The Arbi- 
trage dealing is all done London to New York, 
New York to Arnsterdam. The New York Stock 
Exchange is open at about three o'clock taking 
the time here, I understand, and the Amsterdain 
Stock Exchange is still open. 

1652. You do not agree that it is the fact that 
itis owing to the difference of American time 
and that there is not the business there at that 
moment that there is in Amsterdam and London ? 
—No,I do not agree. Anyhow, the message 
goes very much further. 

1653. Possibly it goes further, but time is the 
essence in those sorts of dealings very often. The 
extra charge for the use of cables between 
Amsterdam and London at a busy time of the 
day is a mere trifling compared with time, is it 
not ?—Exaetly ; that is my point when referring 
to the Arbitrage Dealers. 

1654. Is not inland telegraph work carried on 
in America by competing companies ’/—There 
are several companies carrying on inland tele- 
graph work. 

1655. You do not cite that in support of your 
suggestion that competing companies are unde- 
sirable ?—It is not against it at all They do 
not make common use of the same wires. 

1656. You do not fall back on the analogy 
developed at the Conference and developed here 
again between the use of the same wires on the 
same lines on a railway and the use of wireless 
telegraphy in this manner, do you ?—I do fall 
back on that. 

1657. I agree that those of us to whom your 
contention seems sound it has weight, and to 
those of us who do not agree with the analogy 
itis by the way. You said that at the present 
time your company has control of and has agree- 
ments with many lines of steamers. When do 
those agreements terminate? I want rather 
more detail?—I cannot give that off-hand. I 
can give a table. The Hamburg American is 
ten years; I remember that. 

1658. Ten years from when ?—1903, I think. 
Most of them undoubtedly are short term agree- 


ments. 
1659. The 
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1659. The Hamburg American agreement 
expires in 1913. I want first of all the period 
at which the arrangements with the German 
lines terminate, and then the date at which 
the arrangements with the French lines termi- 
nate ?—I cannot give those off-hand. The Ham- 
burg American is for ten years from 1903, I 
think, but I am not sure, 

1660. The North German Lloyd ?—The North 
German Lloyd proposes to make a five years’ 
agreement with us. 

1661. From now ?—From now. 

1662. Is that subject or not to ratification ? 
—There are a number of terms in the agree- 
ment. 

1663. No doubt? — The German Govern- 
ment is not prepared to allow the North 
German Lloyd to make an agreement with us 
extending beyond 1908. 

1664. Have you an agreement with them 
now ?—-We are working all the ships. 

1665. You told the Committee that their 
vessels were equipped with your apparatus ?— 
They are, and we are working them now. 

1666. How long can you compel them to 
retain it ?—It may be two or three months; I 
do not know. e are not running on any term 

ement. If there is an agreement up to 1908 

e German Government has intimated that 
they must not enter into a contract extending 
beyond that. 

1667. 1908 is the extent therefore of your 

hopes. Your fears might realise themselves at 
any moment and, after 1908, there may be 
another arrangement ?—Not necessarily. They 
may take the action they have taken before 
against the Government, and no doubt would 
take it if they could not communicate with 
British coast stations and with other ships. 
" 1668. What arrangement have you with the 
French companies. Take the Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique ?—I cannot state the 
terms. 

1669. I want the date not the terms. Their 
ships are already equipped with gout appa- 
ratus *— They are already equipped with our 
E ratus. : 

1670. For how long must they be equipped 
with your apparatus ?—I cannot say that with- 
-out reference. 

- 1671. Is it three or four as ?— They are all 
short term agreements as far as I remember; 
they are all from one to three years. 

1672. What is the position with regard to 
-other companies ?—Including the French ? 

1673. French companies two years from now ? 
-—One year from now. 

1674. What about Italian ships ?—I cannot 
say. The Italian Government cannot use any 
system but the Marconi system or communicate 
with any ship not fitted with the Marconi 
system. 

1675. What is the term ?—Ten years. . 

1676. From when ?—From 1902 

1677. I am sorry to trouble you, but it is rather 
important ?—It was entered into in 1903. 

1678. For ten years the same as the Hamburg- 
American ?—It ıs the Italian Government; I 
am not speaking of the shipping companies. 

1679. Are therelany other foreign nations 
which. have an agreement with regard to your 

0.6. 
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à pus with regard to shipping ?—The 
utch. 

1680. How long does that last ?—That is 
the Holland-American line?—The Holland- 
American contract is at our option for a certain 
period. It is tive years. 

1681. They cannot get out of it during that 
time ?— No, I think not. 

1682. Five years from when—from now ?— 
From the date of the contract of which you have 
already a copy, I think. I think that the time 
is hve years for the Holland-American at our 
option. We can terminate it in 1908 if we 
choose. 

1683. And the Belgian mail-packets—what is 
the term ?—That was twelve years, originally, I 
think. 

1684. From 1903 ?—No, that will be 1901. I 
should like to confirm these. They are subject 
to confirmation. 

1685. I quite understand. With regard to all 
these foreign ships which are now equipped with 
your apparatus in the event of the countries to 
which they belong adhering to this Convention 
they would all then be obliged, would they not, 
under the Convention to intercommunicate, and 
any legal claims that you had upon them they 
would have to meet so far as they were able ?—1 
do not quite admit that they are obliged to 
intercommunicate, 

1686. It is subject to the loophole of Clause 4 ? 
—Yes, and the right of exemption with regard 
to certain countries, 

1687. When you havea country like Germany 
which is anxious to have intercommunication 
and which has abandoned explicitly the right 
of exemption then the liners would have to 
intercommunicate and settle with you and you 
with them, as might happen ?—Yes, if the 
Government chose to enforce it, but I do not 
think myselt that the German Government will 
go to that point if the position obtains in the 
future here as in the past that there are no 
stations in British territory available for inter- 
communication with those liners and if they are 
cut off from the use of the Marconi organisation 
on ships at sea. What is the position if the 
stations are not available? The German Govern- 
ment has been pressing this for the last three or 
four years. To enforce it on German ships they 
do not need an International Convention but on 
representations they have withdrawn their 
pressure And the same thing has happened in 

rance. | 
- 1688. In view of the ratification of the Con- 
vention is it a fact that eight stations are being 
now constructed in France ?—I did not say they 
were being constructed. I say that a resolution 
has been taken to erect a number of stations. . 

1689. The first steps have been taken for 
erection ?—The first steps have been taken.. 

1690. Supposing that these liners decided to 
intercommunicate would you allow them to 
intercommunicate and retain your apparatus 
or would they be shut off altogether from the 
deris of being connected with your com- 
pany ?—Either they would intercommunicate 
with our permission——. | 

1691. Retaining your apparatus ?— Yes. 

1692. I understand you ‘to say that apart 
from the right to intercommunicaticn you hold 


your 
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your a poa and so on to be the best and 
it would be an advantage for persons to use those 
even if they were intercommunicating if you 
allowed it?—Yes. Part of the advantage would 
go directly if we allowed our stations to be used 

y a number of different persons. Our service 
would sutter. 

1693. You would be paid by the persons 
using your stations ?—But it is the confusion 
resulting to the service. 

1694. That is the organisation point, I may 
take it ? —Ships under different control making 
use of the same coast stations. 

1695. There would be some advantage, you 
think, in ships retaining your apparatus 1f they 
were allowed to do so for intercommunication ? 
—If they retained it they would get the use ot 
our stations, but the benefit of the service would 
be to & certain extent gone owing to the fact 
that we allowed intercommunication which 
caused disturbance. The French shipping com- 
panies adhere to the non-intercommunication 
principle because they realise that there will be 
confusion if a number intercommunicate with 
the same coast station. Therefore they do not 
want it. Then take the views of the Allan and 
the Cunard Lines. 

1696. Supposing that they are obliged to 
accept intercommunication, and cannot make an 
arrangement with you, they are then driven, are 
they not, to use stations other than your stations ? 
—If they cannot work with us they naturally 
have to use other stations. 

1697. In view of the fact that France is 
beginning to erect other stations, what is the 

osition i—Franee has taken a resolution to 
o It. 

1698. Taken a resolution to doit. If England 
did not ratify the Convention and other nations 
did would not the tendency be more and more 
to divert from stations on English soil the trade 
carried in the ships of other nations who were 
deni ius to intercommunication ?—No, I think 
not, because I think that all the shipping com- 
panies who have experience of the service will 
make a very great effort to avoid accepting inter- 
communication. If to-day there were eight 
stations on the French coast (there are two) the 
French shipping companies would rather keep 
our organisation than be in the position of 
being able to send messages direct to the 
French coast, through abandoning our organisa- 
tion? The French and the Dutch shipping 
companies have been unable to communicate 
with their own coast for a good many years 
because they have taken the Marconi system. 


1699. You i pt that they do not want to 
communicate with their own coast because it 
would confuse them ?—No, I do not say that. I 
say that the intercommunication principle is a 
bad principle, and the Marconi Company offers 
& good service with a widely-extended organisa- 
tion, and French and German Companies realise 
that communication with the British coast is 
more important than with France or Germany ; 
and also with regard to Canada and the United 
States. The intercepting stations are the im- 
portant point. l i | 

1700. If they realise. that communication 
with the British coast is most advantageous and 
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England ratifies the Convention, would not the 
fact that there was intercommunication every-. 
where still keep the stations on British soil in a 
position of advantage from their geographical | 
situation ?—The geographical position would 
stand, but the satisfactory character of the 
service would disappear. There are two things 
to be considered—the position and the character 
of the service. The geographical position 
remains, but the satisfactory character of the 
service goes. 

1701. Does it really not come back to the 
argument about the unsatisfactory character of 
intercommunication, which is not due to there - 
being more than one system, but due to more 
complex organisation being required with regard 
to the operators’—More complex organisa- 
tion ? 

1702. Do you suggest that it would require 
more complex organisation than your own if 


you had different systems of intercommunica- 
tion? I want to grasp your argument. It all 


comes back to that, does it not ?—It comes. 
back to this—that a great number of competing 
companies cannot make common use of different 
systems without interfering with one another. 

1703. Even if the shore stations are under 
national regulations ?—It is not a ee 
the regulations. It is a question of the prin- 
ciple on which the service is based to which 
those regulations have to apply. You cannot 
pot by physical means, a message from 

eing transmitted. With regard to the Tele- 
phone analogy, you might have, for instance, the 
regulation that I am not to speak to you when 
you are engaged in conversation with someone 
else, although I am able to speak to you. 

1704. I remember the analogy perfectly.— 
Even if they were working with our own 
apparatus there would be confusion if the sere 
vice was not put into the hands of one come 
pany to administer. 2. 

1705. Your analogy requires the oe ae 
that the shore station is, as it were, the indi- 
vidual that the people are speaking to ?—Yes. 


1706. Does it involve the suggestion that the 
shore station is really the equivalent of the 
Telephone Exchange ?—It is not; because the 
Telephone Exchange has power physically to 
prevent me from communicating with you, 
whereas the shore station cannot adopt phye 
sical means of excluding the ship's wireless 
message from the shore station if it is told to 
Stand by. It has regulations, but it has no 

ower at all to exclude. 

. 1707. Have you any evidence that these liners 
belonging to other companies have the same dis- 
like to the principle of intercommunication that. 
you have put before the Committee ?—The Ger- 
man Government has put great pressure, as I 
have said, on the Hamburg-American and the 
North German Lloyd. 

1708. Forgive me, you have told us that; but 
I want to know have you any evidence apart. 
from that. That is partly because there are no 
equivalent stations on French or German soil 
and on the opposite side of the Channel. Have 
you general support from great shipping com- 
panies for the contention that intercommunica- 
tion leads to confusion ?—I have support for that 

- n ; E contention 
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contention in the letter from the Cunard Com- 


ny. 
ur 109. That 1s an English company ?—I under- 
stand that the Allan Line has written to the 
Board of Trade in somewhat similar terms. 

1710. I want communications from other com- 
- panies than English companies ?—The French 
Are opposed to intercommunication. 

1711. Are they opposed to it if there are 
stations on French soil?—That was the point. 
The French Government was pressing a French 
shipping company to communicate with the 
French coast stations. The German Government 
wrote to the French Government and said: 
* Compel the Marconi Company to communi- 
cate; they are doing it here" It was not true 
that we were. The French shipping company 
wrote a letter to the Government objecting to 
communicatin 
because it would cause interference and contu- 
sion. At first sight it would seem that the 
more stations the greater the advantage, but 


when they clearly understand the subject they - 
by the 
- Cunard Company and the other shipping lines . 


adopt the same view as that adopte 
that intercommunication means confusion. 


to report that in their judgment this Convention 
should not be ratified ?— Certainly. 

1713. You consider that if the Convention 
were not ratified the arrangement made between 
Great Britain and your company would be 


sufficiently powerful to obviate any disadvantage 


that might occur from the united ratification of 
all other countries excepting Italy ?—Yes, and I 


base that conclusion upon past experience—that - 


in 1908 all the Powers agreed to the principle of 
intercommunication. Many of them tried to 
put it into force. They established stations, but 
they could not even induce their own shipping 
companies to abandon our service, and on 
the standpoint of the mercantile marine 
England is more important than any other 
. country, and. Italy is in the second place in 
the Mediterranean, and is extremely impor- 
tant; and, of course, our colonial empire goes 
still further. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1714. I want to ask you on one or two points 
arising out of your evidence. In the case of 
the 


regard to the Scheveningen Station, what was 
the reason for that departure?— First of all 


there is no patent law in Holland at all. Our. 
patent position is not affected. Secondly, after . 


this Conference, we saw that if we could get 


all the shipping companies to adhere to our. 
system, even if we accepted the principle of. 


intereommunication, there would not be any 
necessary disorganisation of service. 
liners going to Holland of any importance are 
the Holand Ameriean, and if we got all the 
Holland America liners the confusion at the 
. Scheveningen Station was not likely to be ver 


considerable, because we should work them all 


. ourselves. aegis the actual traffic through 
the Scheveningen 


sequence. It is worth our while to work 


06,” 
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with the French coast stations | 


( - ment from the 
1712. You are really asking the Committee . 


eparture of which we have heard, from 
' non-intercommunication, which you made with - 


The only - 


tation is not of any con- 
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the boats for the traffic even if we get no 
messages into Holland at all. We have been 
working them for some years for the sake of 
communication with ships at sea and English, 
Canadian and American coast traffic. The 
change was unimportant and would have no 
effect on the traffic, and there was not likely to 
be disorganisation because we should have all 
the boats. . 

1715. You have no objection to depart from 
your systein when you control the extent to 
which confusion will be occasioned ?—If there 
are not any ships using the station except our 
own we do not mind, and also if we can get pro- 
tection for our patents. There is no patent law 


. 1n Holland at all. 


1716. Was the right to have private wires and 
collect messages conceded to you in other 
countries earlier than in Great Britain ?—Yes. 
We had it in Italy and with the Belgian 
Government and with the big companies which 
operate the telegraph service in the United 
States before we had the agreement with the 
Post Office here. 

‘1717. You have not had any special encourage- 
Home Government in this 
matter ?—No. We were asking for these facilities 
for several years, but we did not get them unti. 
we got them in 1904, three years after the ser- 
vice had been established and some time after 
we had got them in foreign countries. - 


1718. Under the conditions that have existed 
since say 1902—thet isto say while the bulk of 
the traffic has been controlled by the Marconi 
Company on the principle of non-intercom- 
munication, has the expansion of traffic been as 
large as was reasonably to be expected, do you 
think ?—Our figures for this year were 1,290,000, 
and the year before 793,000 words sent and 
received. | T5 "UN | 

1719. You do not think that by practically 
enforcing a monopoly you have hindered the 
development of this contract ?—No, certainly 
not, because we have all the big shipping com- 
panies of all nationalities. They have not been 
forced into taking it. . They have taken it of 
their own choice. ` | 

1720. I should like to know in what sense 


you consider that you have a monopoly. If I 


may put it in this way, I takeit that à monopoly 
can be either de facto or de jure.. It may m a 
special privilege conferred by law or it may 
result from the exclusive control of some element 
such as for instance in some cases water or in 
some cases land. In either of those senses have 
you a monopoly ?—Not de jure certainly. There 
is no legally recognised international monopoly 
but in the second case de facto we have all the 
business. CH | 
1721. You have all the business but there is 
no physieal impossibility of another company 
coming in and by an outlay of capital erecting 
rival stations ? —Certainly not. Up to 1904 any 
company could come here and erect any 
stations it liked without license. In forei 
territories licenses were necessary for us and-for 
them, A German company would have to ask 
for a license in France and so should we, but a 
French or German company could have come 
to England without a license and erected 
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stations. A German compan 
required a license in France and we also should 
have required a license in France. We could 
not have gone to Germany without a license. 
1722. at you have had is not a monopoly 
but a predominant command of business ?— 
Yes, in an open field but not in a truly open 
field. In competition, where we suffered certain 
disadvantages, we got all the business. That is 
what it comes to. The German company was 
backed by its Government. We could not go to 


foreign iQ without licenses. They could 
come here We were not backed by our 
Government. 


1723. Practically the proposal is to divest you 
by an Act of the Government of the predomi- 
nant control which you have secured in the open 
field ?—Certainly. it isa syndicate of the Powers 
to provide an organisation which will compete 
with our organisation and compel shipowners to 
utilise that organisation under conditions that 
we say will be destructive of any satisfactory 
service. First, they provide the stations; 
secondly, they compel the shipowners to use 
them as far as they can, and the service is 
constituted on such principles that no satis- 
factory results can be attained if there is any- 
thing in our own experience of wireless working, 
or in experience in analogous cases. 


1724. Your Company hastwo aspects, I take it. 
It exists to manufacture apparatus and to carry 
on the business of telegraphy with those 
apparatus ?i— Yes. We manufacture apparatus 
and sell it to the different Government Depart- 
ments for Naval and Military purposes, and the 
largest part of our business, or a very important 

art of our business, is the carrying on of a 
public telegraph service by means of wireless 
telegraph apparatus. 

1725. W ich of those branches of your 
business requires the most capital outlay ?—We 
have spent altogether on this International 
Service of ship to shore communication £695,000, 
or close upon £700,000. The expenditure on 
other purposes has not been so large, that is to 
say on manufacture and sale. 

1726. Not so much ?—No; not nearly so much. 
I have not the figures for the other part. The 
expenditure on the ship to shore communication 
is £695,000. 

1727. Have other companies the same dual 
aspect? Are they both organising companies 
and manufacturin companies ?—No; they are 
not. As pointed out in the article in the 
Vossische Zeitung, which was written before the 
Conference, *The German company has prin- 
cipally oceupied itself with the sale of instru- 
ments. The Marconi company has always 
organised a public telegraph service. The 
German people must strain every nerve to over- 
take the Marconi company, and the medium for 
overtaking it is the Convention, and this is the 
right way of overtaking it.” 

1728. The German company have been at a 
certain advantage in comparison with you, 
because they have not undertaken the enormous 
capital out ay required in the business of con- 
ducting a public telegraphic service ?—Certainly. 
We bought the patents in the first instance, and 

spent very large sums of money in developing 
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them. We spent very large sums of money in 
organising and establishing the business, and we 
get our return from the receipts for the mes- 
sages. Therefore the character of the service is 
of great importance to us. German companies 
would be in the position by the Convention to 
go to a shipping company and sell an instru- 
ment. Whether the service is good, bad, or 
indifferent does not matter to the German Com- 
pany. On the other hand, if it is a bad service 
owing to intercommunication it will upset 
our service, and we are interested in the 
service. 

1729. The proposal is that a man who buys 
an instrument from the German company shall 
have the use of your organisation ?—Yes, the 
proposal is that anybody who buys a wireless 
telegraph apparatus from anybody is to have the 
use of the Marconi stations. 

1730. It is quite possible that the Germans, 
if they devoted their whole power to the manu- 
facture of apparatus, might be able to compete 
with you successfully on that side, or at all 
events would have an excellent chance of com- 
peting with you successfully ?—If the shippin 
companies buy apparatus and there is genera 
intercommunication, there will be in my judg- 
ment confusion, and later on there will be a 
proposal for remedying that confusion, and that 
will take the form of some company carrying 
on a public telegraph service—probably a 
German company. 

1731. That is what you think would happen 
in the event of the Convention being signed ? 
—There will be confusion if is sioned and put 
into effect. If the shipping companies are 
forced to adopt what I call the Convention 
service there will be general confusion, and 
ultimately some company, probably the German 
Teiefunken Company will the proposed to work 
the instruments on the ships and on the coast 
stations themselves and you will have the 
Telefunken Company providing a service such 
as that which we now conduct. That is un- 
doubtedly the project of the German Company. 

1732. On the other hand, if England refuses 
to ratify and stands out for the Convention, 
several witnesses represented it as probable that 
the rival companies controlled by different 
nationalities would deliberately seek to interfere 
with the Marconi services, and there would be a 
wireless war ?—A wireless war. 


1733. Is that probable?—I do not think so 
at all. The best security against interference 
is the avoidance of promiscuous working. At the 
present moment there is no encouragement for 
weed working. All these companies 

ave existed for a number of years, and they 
are animated with a certain spirit, if not of 
hostility of competition. They regard us as 
serious competitors, but they cannot concert 
measures to upset our working. Even when 
they were perfectly free to establish stations on 
the British coast they could not do it. 

1734. There has always existed a certain 
element of hostile rivalry, you mean to say, to 
the Marconi Company ?—There were a number 
of companies existing—the Telefunken, the De 
Forest, and the Lodge-Muirhead. 


1735. Those have never deliberately inter- 
fered ? 
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tered ?—I do not know whether they have 
attempted to interfere, but they have achieved 
no ettective interference. 

1736. Do you think that if the Marconi Com- 
pauy stood by itself against any possible 
combination afterwards there would be no 
interference that would injure your efficiency ? 
—No. Ido not say that there will be no inter- 
lerence. There is always a liability to interfer- 
ence in wireless working. but we are quite 
prepared to meet that, and we have met it, such 
as it has been, and it has been very small in the 
past. If England does not ratify, the interfer- 
ence can only take place from coast stations on 
foreign territory or from ships at sea, At the 
present moment all the ships of the big liners 
that pass down the Channel are fitted with 
Marconi instruments. 

1737. For how long have you been controlling 
the business of the Marconi Company ?—Per- 
senally ? 

1738. Personaliy ?—I was appointed manager 
in 1901, and I was elected to the Board as a 
director in 1902. 

1739. In this matter as compared with the 
other witnesses you speak with considerably more 
experience ?—I speak with the experience of the 
person who thought out this business and 
carried it into effect, and I also speak with 
knowledge of the policy of the Marconi Com- 
pany prior to the time when I was appointed 
manager. Up to 1901 the Marconi Company 
had pursued a' very similar policy to that pur- 
sued by the Telefunken and other wireless 
companies. It tried to make arrangements with 
Governments and with Government Depart- 

ments and tried to sell its apparatus to shipping 
companies, but shipping companies did not find 
any utility in the mere purchase of a set of wire- 
less apparatus. 

1740. You have heard, or read, the evidence 
of the Naval delegates who represented to us, or 
several of whom did, that in their opinion the 
adoption of the Convention would be an advan- 
tage to the Marconi Company ?—Yes. 

1741. You abide by your opinion with refer- 
ence to that ?—I do. I attach more importance 
to it. 

1742. There have been several references to 
different systems of wireless telegraphy. You 
were asked just now by Mr. Adkins whether it 
was equas easy to communicate by different 
systems, In what sense do different systems of 
wireless telegraphy exist? — The so-called 
systems are various methods of carrying out a 
particular invention, which is Marconi’s inven- 
tion. That is our view, and it is a view which 
has been sustained by the Courts. It is also a 
view which has been expressed, I believe, by the 
legal advisers of the Government. Before the 
Admiralty contract was made, opinion was taken 
us to the patent position, as I understand it, and 
certain views were expressed. 

1743. Is it true that the transmission over 
long distances is easier by night than by day ?— 
No, it is not correct. At the present time 
under the present state of the art, it is as easy 
to work by day as by night. 

1744. That was stated to us asa fact by Mr. 
Babington Smith, I think ?—But I think that 
Mr. Bebington Smith did not speak as a 
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Mr. Gwynn—continued. 


technical witness. The fact is that at the 
moment itis justas easy to work by day as by 
night if vou adopt proper means to that end, as 
we can do. 

1745. I will not press technical points. We 
were told by Mr. Babington Smith that in Great 
Britain and Italy and Canada there was a pre- 
ponderating number of Marconi stations, but 
that in all other parts of the world the stations, 
with very few exceptions, are on other systems. 
Do you accept that?—No, I certainly do not. 
First of all, the exception is a very big one. 
Great Britain, Italy and Canada. In Italy there 
are 15 stations, and in Great Britain nine, carry- 
ing on the public service. I am speaking of the 
public service, and not of stations established for 
other purposes, There are seven stations in the 
United States, and there are four stations in 
British North America. There are two Lloyd’s 
stations—Port Said and another—on the Suez 
Canal, two stations in Belgium, one in Holland, 
two stations in the Argentine, and so on. I do 
not know whether there are any more. There 
are some in Brazil, I think. All these stations 
are carrying on a public telegraph service and 
transmitting the messages of the public on 
payment of a rate. 


1746. At the discussions previous to the 
Convention, was there any suggestion made by 
the British delegates that enforcing intercom- 
munication would be unfair to a company which 
had made this invention of practical working 
service to the world ?—Was there any represen- 
tation made to the Government, do you mean. 

1747. No. In the discussion at the Conven- 
tion, did the British delegates at all urge the 
unfairness which might result to the Marconi 
Company if intercommunication were enforced 
against their wish ?—I think not. I do not think 
there was any representation of the companies 
interest per se except this—that Mr. Babington 
Smith said that in the case of Great Britain a 
well organised service already exists. That has ` 
been quoted already. Then he suggested that 
that service might suffer, I take that to be 
the suggestion from intercommunication. I do 
not find anywhere in the Proces-Verbaux any 
statement of our argument that we have spent 
a very large sum of money in establishing this 
service, and in developing it, and that it will 
actually be unfair. 


1748. Was the prediction of the Marconi 
Company then not treated as a British interest, 
or not recognised as a British interest ?—I do 
not find anything in the Proces-Verbaux which 
indicates that that point was specially con- 
sidered. The general view of the delegates to 
the Conference I think was that the British 
Delegates were as much in favour of intercom- 
munication and had as little consideration for 
the Marconi aay as foreign delegates. 
They were not regarded as holding any brief for 
the Marconi Company—in fact I think the 
impression rather was that they were slightly 
hostile to the Marconi Company. 


1749. Colonel Daniel told us in reply to 
Question 886 that the other systems are on the 
upward grade now. Do yoü consider that the 
Marconi Company is being overtaken by other 
systems teekaically 2—No, I certainly do not 
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Our practical working range 1s greater than any- 
body’s. Mr. Marconi has invented the direction 
system. He made a demonstration to the 
Admiralty, and showed them that by means of 
his direction system he could locate the position 
of a ship out of sight of land. With regard 
to tuning he is working a persistent wave 
system, which I do not think anybody could 
intercept without his assistance. We have re- 
ceived a letter from the Admiralty pointing out 
that they are not getting messages from this 

articular station, and without our assistance I 
do not think they are likely to get them. 

1750. Has the Admiralty been made aware of 
this advance in technique ?—I have not informed 
the Admiralty oiciatly, I spoke to Admiral 
Jackson about it, and told him that we should 
be pleased to show it to him in working, or 
something of that kind. I do not think there 
has been any ofhcial communication. 
patents are not yet issued. 

1751. Itis a httle important. We had evi- 
dence from Commander Payne to the eftect that 
the Admiralty had not received any new ideas 
from the Marconi Company for a considerable 
time. I think it was two years?—Yes. "This 
patent has been applied for, but it is not yet 
published. 

1752. You would assert in the first place 
that you are not deliberately holding back things 
from the Admiralty ?—Certainly. 


1753. And in the second place that you are 
making material progress in invention ?—Cer- 


sek It has been suggested that the other 
peop e are equal to us in range. The great 
ifference between the Marconi range and the 


range of the other high power stations is that 
our service is a reliable service, and can be 
used day and night under all conditions. With 
regard to the others they are rather in the 
position that Marconi was 1n three or four years 
ago of being able to transmit over considerable 
distances but only uncertainly. The Nauen 
Station has been referred to. I regard the 
Nauen Station as obsolete Marconi practice. 
The Machrihanish Station was transmitting its 
messages or its signals over certain distances, 
but uncertainly and unreliably. Allthese people 
are following in Marconi's footsteps. They are 
getting information through the patents and in 
practical working, and when they get it they 
apply it as soon as they can. 

1754. This is getting on to technical points, 
so that I had better ask Mr. Marconi about 
them ?—Yes. : 

1755. With regard to the Admiralty system 
of wireless telegraphy, I think that Commander 
Payne refused to answer a question of mine upon 
it. Would you say that you also claim the right 
to refuse to answer questions on the ground of 
duty to your employers ?— Certainly. 

1756. The question was raised. I think that 
all the other points that I wanted to ask you 
upon have been covered by other members of 
the Committee ?—Very well. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1757. In reference to the licences you said in 
reply to Mr Glynn and others that before 1904 


The: 


able progress ?—No, I think not. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton—continued. 
any company was at liberty to start a station 
where he liked either here or elsewhere ?—Y es. 

1758. As a matter of fact the Marconi com- 
pany were the ones that did so, in the Channel 
especially ?—Certainly. 

1759. Since 1904, since the Act, it has been 
a to have a licence, as you are aware / 
—Yes. | 

1760. I think you are aware that the policy 
has been for some time past since that Act to be 
very chary about issuing fresh licences, for two 
two reasons which you are aware of because of 
the experimental stage of the system of wireless 
telegraphy and also in view of what might occur 
at existing stations ?—From a Post Oftice Return 
I know that certain licences in the Channel 
were refused on the ground that stations erected 
there would interfere with existing stations, 
namely, ours presumably. 

1761. Might interfere ?—Might interfere. 

1762. Therefore so far as the position of the 
Marconi Company on the Chanuel is concerned 
it has been due largely to the fact that licence- 
have not been issued to other companies, or have 
been issued with very great care ?—I do not 
agree with that at all In connection with the 
renewal of the Act we stated that we should be 
perfectly satisfied to abandon that protection 
altogether. “We were aware that the Admiralty 
wanted this power to prevent people from erect- 
ing stations. 

1763. I am not saying that it was at the 
instigation of the Marconi Company but I em 
asking was it not the policy under the Act /— 
I did not gather that. I thought you said that 
we wanted it. 

1764. No, I did not say that. It does not 
matter for what reason, but asa matter of fact 
practically no licences since 1904 when the Act 
came into force, have been issued for Channel 
stations ?—No, I understand not On the 
ground of risk of interference they have been 
refused. 

1765. We need not go into the reasons. Apart 
from any question of competitive systems and 
whether one is better than another or not, ha- 
not that given for the time being a practical 
monopoly to the Marconi Company as regards 
the Channel stations ?—N o; I do not think that 
it would be correct to say that it has given it. 
We had that practical monopoly that you de- 
scribe before there was any Act at all. I think 
that the position which the Marconi Company 
has got in this matter is attributable to its 
having put down the stations and organized the 
service. Before 1904 we had all these ships. - 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1766. Previously to 1904 had you enough 
stations to work the Channel, do you think 7—~ 
Yes, we had. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
1767. Since 1904 have others made consider- 
: The Lodges 
Muirhead claims to have anticipated Marosni, 
Marconi’s first patent was in 1896. The Lodve 


-invention must have been in existence then, as 


it must have been somewhere about 1895 that 
Lodge anticipated, if he anticipated. The Slabw 


ar 


so-called 
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so-called invention and the Braun so-called 
invention were in commercial operation in 1901, 
three years before the Act here and two years 
before the First Conference. _ 

1768. Have not these companies developed in 
the last few vears, Just as you have yourselves ? 
—Certainly I would not say that they have not 
developed at all. As I say, the Nauen station 
represents obsolete Marconi practice. They 
have erected a high-power station in Germany 
which is something like Marconi’s stations of 
three or four years ago. They keep treading in 
his footsteps. 

1769. In the absence of open competi- 
tion the Marconi Company has erected these 
stations and the other companies have developed 
since. If there had been open competition and 
they could have put a station wherever they 
liked in the Channel they would have had a 
hetter opportunity of developing, would they 
not. Licences have been very gingerly granted ? 
—I follow. | 


Mr. Gwynn. | 


1770. Has there been any corresponding 
unwilingness to grant licences for stations on 
the coast of France ?—Certainly. We could 
not get a licence. 

1771. But could the French companies, or the 
Telefunken Company, for instance, have got a 
licence on the coast of France ?—They were in 
exactly the same position as we were in. On 
foreign ey we were all in the same posi- 
tion. We had to get a licence. On English 
territory up to 1904 no licence was required. 

1772. I take it that advantage has accrued to 
vou from the fact that licences have only been 
issued to the Marconi Company since 1904. 
Have you erecved any extra stations on the 
Channel since 1904 ?—No, none at all. 

1773. Youconsider that there was an adequate 
service before 1904 ?— We have exactly the same 
number of stations: working commercially in the 
United Kingdom now as we had prior to 1904. 
We have had no licences for fresh stations. 

1774. During the interval if it had been con- 
sidered necessary a French company might have 
erected stations on the French coast to fill up 
gaps ?— Yes. 


Mr. HALL. 


[Continued. 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1775. I suppose that geographically your sta. 
tions on the English coast would be more suitable 
than similar stations that might be erected on 
the French coast for the Channel service and the 
American service ?é— Yes, geographically, but it 
is more a question of the importance of England 
than a question of geographical position; it is 
more a question of the importance of British 
territory as compared with French territory in 
that particular case. | 

1776. I do not say that it is due to the fact 
of no other licences being granted that the Mar- 
coni Company has this practical monopoly ot 
the English Channel, but that being ilio case 
and no other licences being granted, is it not 
the natural thing that these liners coming along 
should be obliged to adopt the Marconi system ? 
—They do not take it because it is not practic- 
able to put up stations for other systems. The 
liners had the Marconi system when there was 
perfect freedom to erect stations. 

1777. I am speaking of since the Act ?— 
We had the North German Lloyd, for instance, 
before the Act. . 

1778. But I am speaking of since the Act. 
Apply your mind to since the Act ?—We had 
these lines before the Act and I cannot conclude 
that any ship has taken the Marconi system 
since the Act, because there is no station on the 
English coast other than a Marconi station to 
communicate with. 

1779. Since the Act licences have not been 
issued for that particular part for other systems, 
and therefore these liners are almost bound 
under existing circumstances to take the 
Marconi system ?—Under existing circum- 
stances—yes, but I do not agree that. the fact 
that they take it is due to the absence of other 
stations, because when there was perfect free- 
dom to erect stations on British territory they 
still took the Marconi. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1780. You think that the coast was adequately 
served before 1904, and therefore there was no 
reason to erect stations along the coast ?— 
Exactly. 

1781. That is your point ?—Yes. 
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Mr. J. GavEYy, CB, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman, 


1782. You are the Engincer-in-Chief and 
Electrician to the Post Office are you not ?—I 
was until Monday last; on Monday i retired. 

1783. What other posts have you held ?—I am 
a past President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers and à member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

1784. Have you specially studied the subject 
of wireless telegraph ?—I have had occasion on 
behalf of the Post Office to make a special study 
of the subject of wireless telegraphy from the year 
1886 to the present date. I was appointed a 
British Delegate to the preliminary Wireless 
Telegraph Conference in Berlin in 1903, and to 
the last Wireless Telegraph Conference in 1906. 

1785. Is the idea of wireless telegraphy a 
recent one ?—The development of MCI tele- 

aphy so called is a subject which has occupied 
the attention of telegraph engineers for a Io 
period. No system can strictly be called wireless, 
except in the sense that communication is main- 
tained between distant stations without any wire 
directly connecting them. There are practically 
four systems which have been devised to attain 
this end, although the first three are of very 
limited application. 

1786. Will you describe the earliest system 
introduced 1— The first may be designated the 
earth conduction system; and in using it two 
parallel or nearly parallel wires are erected, for 
example—on d sel sides of a stream or strait 
—both being fitted with telegraphie apparatus 
and both connected at each end with the earth. 
This system is of very limited application and it 
has no bearing on the modern methods of electric 
wave telegraphy. 

1787. What was the next proposal?—The 
second system was based on Bleue Ine gactie 
induction, but taken by itself its range is so 
limited that little practical use has been made 
of it. 

1788. And the third system—what was that ? 
—The third system was a combination of the 
first and second. This means of communication 
was taken up in the year 1885 by Mr. (now Sir 
William) Preece, who was then Electrician to the 


Chairman—continued. 


Post Office, and a system was devised which 
admitted of establishing telegraphic com- 
munication without direct connecting wires 
between places not more than six or 
eight miles apart. At a later period 
I was able to establish a wireless telephone 
service, based on this system of working, 
between the rocky Skerries and the neighbouring 
island of Holyhead, a distance of about four 
miles. I recently inspected this installation and 
found it was possible to exchange speech between 
the two stations with the greatest ease. 


Mr. Arthur Lee, 


1789. You say “exchange speech.” Do you 
mean telephonic speech ?—Telephonic speech 


Mr. Gwynn. 


.1790. What was the distance?—Nearly four 
miles—three and seven-eighths, Soy 


Chairman, 


1791. Did the Post Office largely extend that 
system ?—No; because in the month of June, 
1896, Signor Marconi came to the Post Office 
with a letter of introduction to Mr. Preece, and 
he proposed a method of wireless communica- 
tion which has now superseded others, and which 
depends on the radiation of electric or Hertzian 
waves. 

1792. Who discovered the Hertzian waves ?--- 
In 1867 Clerk-Maxwell developed mathemati- 
cally the relation between electric waves and 
light waves, but at that period no instrument 
had been devised which could show the physical 
existence of electric waves. In 1886-7 Hert 
carried out a series of classical experiments by 
means of a detector he devised, which showed 
that under certain conditions electric waves 
were radiated through the ether—that they 
could be reflected, refracted, or polarised exactly 
as light waves, and that they were practically of 
the same nature as light, and only differed 
therefrom in the length of the waves, due to the 
frequency of their Vibration 

1793. What 
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1793. What followed upon that ?—In 1894 
Sir Oliver Lodge exhibited a number of ex- 
riments—first at the Royal Institution in 
sondon and subsequently at the British Associa- 
Lion meeting in Dxfoni-sin which he caused 
signals to be recorded at a distance of 40 or 50 
yards, and at a later period with larger apparatus 
signals were transmitted over a distance of half 
a mile. Signor Marconi then commenced his 
xperiments in Italy, and Captain (now Rear- 
Admiral Sir Henry) Jackson carried out a series 
of experiments on board H.M.5. * Defiance." The 
problem these gentlemen undertook to solve 
was the design of suitable apparatus whereby 
Hertzian waves could be radiated from a trans- 
mitting station in the series of dots and dashes 
which torm the Morse code, and to cause these 
waves to act on a suitable detector at a distance 
so as to actuate telegraphic apparatus and record 
the signals. 

1794. What did the Post Ottice do at this 
stage ?—It provided Signor Marconi with facili- 
ties for carrying out his experiments in the Post 
Ottice Laboratory, and in September, 1896, it 
arranged fora series of trials on Salisbury Plain. 
After further experiments in the Laboratory the 
Post Otħce provided stations at Lavernock, 
at the Flat Holm and at Brean Down, and in 
the month of May 1897 it carried out, under 
Signor Marconi’s supervision, the crucial trials 
across the Bristol Channel that demonstrated 
the practicability of the system. Signor Marconi 
then disposed of his interests to a private com- 
pany and his connection with the Post Office 
ceased. 

1795. What defect characterised the original 
system devised by Marconi ?—It was so con- 
structed that every receiving station within 
range of a transmitting centre could read all the 
messages sent from that centre, and it was im- 
possible for more than two stations in a given 
area to interchange signals at a given time 
without mutual interference. | 


Sir Adward Sassoon, 


1796. May I ask what you mean by * within 
range "?2—If we assume that a transmitting 
station 1s in the centre of an area with a radius 
ot 60, 80 or 100 miles, all vessels fitted with 
apparatus within that radius would receive the 
messages sent from that transmitting station. 

1797. What is it that determines the radius 2 
—A number of factors, one is the amount of the 
energy that 1s being radiated into the atmos- 
phere, but there are a number of factors that 
determine the radius. 


Chairman. 


1798. What steps were taken to deal with the 
latter difficulty—" mutual interference " ?—All 
persons interested in the development of radio- 
telegraphy at once turned their attention to the 
design of methods free from this drawback ot 
mutual interference. It was obvious that if it 
were possible to arrange certain selective devices 
which would admit of intercommunication 
between two sets of apparatus, so accurately 
adjusted ene to the other that they would 
respond to one another's radiations, whilst at 
+ 0.6 
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Chairman—continued. 


the same time other apparatus not so adjusted 
was not affected by the radiated waves, the 
problem would be solved. | 

1799. Has this end been attained ?—Un- 
fortunately, this ideal condition of things has 
not been fully attained. Perfect adjustments 
are dithcult to maintain, and it is only when the 
various stations are separated by a considerable 
distance, when the Heian waves differ con- 
siderably in length, and when the power used 
for transmission of signals is limited, that it is. 
practicable to tune out disturbance from other 
sources. On this subject, Dr. Fleming, the 
eminent consulting engineer to the Marconi 
Company, in his recent work on wireless 
a. states, speaking of disturbance from 


other installations: “It is impossible yet 
to define precisely the limits of  affecta- 
tion. The degree of ‘sharpness of the 


tuning, as it is technically termed, is to a large 
extent a question of skill on the part of the 
operator, and of the adjustment of the appli- 
anees. We have already shown, however, hat 
receivers tuned for the reception of waves of 
such lengths as 300 to 1,000 feet (commonly 
used in ship to ship and ship to shore communi- 
cation) enn be rendered quite immune from- 
influence by the longer and more powerful 
waves sent out from power stations." [t may 
be said that the term “power stations” applies 
to stations with, say a wave length that may bo 
said to exceed 5,000 feet (under the Convention 
above 1,600 metres, or 5,250 feet). In relation 
to the use of high power for transmission he 
remarks: " The second sub-problem concerned 
with violent interference has received practical 
solution to a large extent bv the legislation con- 
trolling wireless telegraphy in various countries, 
and such attempts to prevent communication 
have been rendered less important by being 
made ilegal Any form of telegraphy, with 
wires or without, can be rendered impossible it 
an antagonist is permitted to employ sutticiently 
powerful means of disturbance in proximity to 
the victim. The prevention of such interference 
is not more within the scope of the normal 
scientific problem cf syntony than the measures 
to preserve peaceable citizens from assassination 
ae assault come within the range of preventive 
medicine.” 

1800. Now what bearing has the Berlin Conven- 
tion on this question?—This argument as to the 
benefielal effects of recent legislation assumes a 
much higher degree of importance when it is 
applied to mternational action founded on an 
international convention than when it is limited 
to local legislation. In the narrow waters sur- 
rounding the United Kingdom, it is practically 
impossible with the methods in commercial use 
to isolate all the wireless stations on either side 
of the English Channel or the North Sea, or t& 
limit their radius of action so as to obviate all 
interference, and without regulation or friendly 
co-operation between neighbouring States as the 
ie trattic increased, chaos would supervene 
wherever the tratfic became considerable. 

1801. But would this result follow if different 
systems were used ?—Much has been said in the 

ast in relation to so-called different systems of 


radiotelegraphy, but so far as the transinission 
| of 
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of messages by Hertzian waves is concerned it 
might be argued that there is but one system, 
and that the difterent types of apparatus intro- 
duced by various inventors might be classed 
rather under the head of different methods. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1802. Excuse me; would you apply that 
remark to the Poulsen system Well. f think 
so. Be that as it may, however, intercommuni- 
cation between all so-called systems that have 
so far been practically used is possible, and 
unless suitable precautions are taken, inter- 
ference between all such systems working in a 
given area is not only possible, but, unless 
special precautions are taken, is inevitable. 


Chairman. 


1803. Can you give us any illustrations of 
that ?—Yes, For jastance, signals from Mar- 
coni’s Poldbu station to Atlantic liners are read, 
not only at all British stations, but I received 
them myself at the German station at Nanen, 
near Berlin, a distance of about 800 miles from 
Poldhu, and likewise at the Dutch station at 
Scheveningen, both these stations being fitted 
with Telefunken apparatus. They are also read 
daily at the Post Office stations at Hunstanton 
and Skegness fitted with the apparatus designed 
by the De Forest Company. Again, there are 
two stations at Newhaven and Dieppe respec- 
tively, established in connection with the 
Brighton and South Coast service and fitted 
with French apparatus known as the Rochefort 
system. The signals between these two stations 
are constantly read at every other radiotele- 

aphie station between the Scilly Isiands and 
Dover and along the East Coast of England. 
The experimental stations at Oxford and 
Cambridge fitted with the De Forest apparatus 
can be read at most of the coast stations in the 
East and South, and examples could be multi- 
plied. 

1804. Is there any method of obviating this 
interference ?—Within limits, yes. A certain 
measure of success has been achieved in cutting 
out interference between neighbouring stations 
by a suitable allotment of wave lengths, and by 
the adoption of rezeiving apparatus specially 
adapted for the reception of particular wave 
Jengths. There is, however, in every case what 
may be termed a critical distance, within which, 
under ordinary conditions, interference takes 
place, notwithstanding these precautions, and 
the greater the power used in transmitting the 
signals, the greater the distance at which this 
mutual interference is felt, quite irrespective of 
the length of the waves used. 

1805. Does the Convention deal with these 
problems?—Yes. In considering the question 
of international telegraphy the Conference had 
to deal not merely with questions of high policy, 
but with the practical methods to be adopted 
in order to avoid mutual interference between 
neighbouring stations, and to regulate the trattic 
to and from all ships communicating with coast 
stations so that it might flow smoothly and un- 
interruptedly. With these objeets in view, the 
regulations were most carefully considered, and 
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Chairman—continued. 
after a very exhaustive inquiry and full debate- 
they were so drawn up as to guard against all 
difficulties that vould be foreseen by all the 
delegates who had practical experience of radio- 
telegraphy. 

1806. Now, will you explain to the Committee 
how the Convention deals with the question of 
wave lengths ?—In Articles II. and III. of the 
Regulations it is specified that two wave lengths 
should be appropriated for the service of general 
public correspondence, and 300 and 600 metres 
respectively were ultimately selected. These 
lengths are sufficiently wide apart to admit of 
the establishment of shore stations within a 
reasonable distance of one another, which, when 
fitted with the most up-to-date apparatus, will 
not interfere with each other. The normal wave 
length on board ship is to be 300 metres, so that 
any ship may at all times Doc itself in com- 
munication with any other ship within range, in 
the event of danger or difficulty which might 
imperil its safety, or to admit of its imparting 
information vital to the safe navigation of other. 
vessels. I aim of opinion chat these wave lengths 
arc appropriate for the purposes for which they 
are intended. Wave lengths between 600 and 
1,600 metres are excluded trom commercial use, 
and entirely reserved for Government purposes. 

1807. What would you estimate a reasonable 
distance to be—how many miles ?—-A reasonable. 
distance between stations ? 

1808. Yes, between stations?—I agree with 
the evidence that was given by Mr. Babington 
Smith, that shore stations could be placed a 
distance of 50 miles apart so long as those shore 
stations were under strict regulations such as 
those drawn up by the Convention ; but if there 
were no striet regulations which all stations 
were bound to obey there would be very 
serious interference between stations 50 or even 
100 miles apart. It is all a question of strict 
regulations with a power of enforcing them. 

1809. So that really distance does not come 
into it very much; it is a question of regulation ? 
—It is very largely a question of “ Regulations,” 
because without regulations limiting the amount 
of energy to be used, the wave length, and 
giving a number of other specific details, inter- 
ierence, as I have pointed out in the early part 
of my evidence. might extend over half the 
United Kingdom. 

1810. You mean to say you would get as 
much interference at a distance of 50 miles with 
a bad “regulation” system as you would at a 
distance of 25 miles ?—Yes. 

1811. Now what other regulations have been 
agreed to with a view to ensuring efticiency in 
apparatus and working ?—Article VI. of the 
Regulations lays down numerous important 
conditions in order that the service on board 
ship shall be conducted in an efficient manner. 
In the first place, 1t renders the use of syntonised 
apparatus imperative; in other words, it provides 
for the employment of instruments in which the 
transmitting apparatus is so adjusted as to com- 
municate with receiving apparatus which has a 
corresponding adjustment, and to produce as 
little effect as possible on other receiving 
apparatus not having a corresponding adjust- 
ment. In the second place, it disqualifies imper- 
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Chairman—continued. 
fectly designed apparatus by specifying the 
minimum speed of transmission which will be 
accepted as satisfactory. It is obvious that 
where much traffic exists, it is of importance 
that each station should occupy the common 
ether in any given region or area for as short a 

period as possible; thirdly, it restricts the area 
of mutual interference by limiting the electrical 

wer to be used in transmission, and this is 
urther emphasised in Article 28. These 
regulations guard against the danger so strongl 
emphasised by Dr. Fleming; and fourthly, it 
ensures the appointment of skilled telegraphists 
by insisting that the operator shall possess a 
Government certificate to the effect that he has 
the qualifications necessary for the effective 

rformance of his duties. Without such quali- 
fications an unskilled operator might block the 
whole service of a given area for hours in futile 
-endeavours to communicate, and this absolutely 
without redress in the absence of an Inter- 
national Convention. 

1812. What disciplinary measures does the 
Convention prescribe ?—Articles VII. provides 
for dealing with breaches of the regulations 
either at shore or ship stations. This is a most 
important provision, but as it has been com- 
mented upon by other witnesses I need not go 
into detail at present. 

1813. Are there any other regulations you 

would like to mention bearing on the working of 
Radiotelegraphy ?—Articles X V. to XXIX.provide 
international rules which must be observed in all 
.cases in the interchange of general publie com- 
munication. They are based on the general ex- 
perience of the delegates of the working, not 
only of Radiotelegraphy, but of international 
telegraphy generally. They will be subject to 
‘amendment and revision as the art 1s developed. 
Article XXX. is of very great importance in 
relation to non-interference, in so much as it 
specifies that the ship station shall, as a general 
rule send its messageto the nearest shore station, 
so that it removes the temptation to use 
abnormally high power in order to exchange its 
traffic with distant stations; end further, it 
imposes the limit that it shall only send mes- 
sages to a distant station at the specific request 
-ot the passenger who hands in the telegram, and 
when this can he done without interfering with 
other transmissions. 

1814. How will thcse regulations affect exist- 
ing commercial stations ?—These regulations are 
of iminense importance to this country in con- 
nection with the uninterrupted working of the 
existing wireless stauons, more especially those 
which are established along the South Coast. 
The natural route for all vessels to or from 
America which traverse the English Channel is 
along the southern shores of the United King- 
dom. Many vessels from the Mediterranean 
and the southern portion of the Atlantic, after 
passing Ushant, make for one or other of the 
well known points of the South Coast of England. 
All these vessels will, under the regulations of 
the Convention, communicate either with the 
existing English stations or with English 
stations provided for general public corre- 
. spondence, if these have to be established, and it 
will be possible to arrange for the smooth and 
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equable interchange of traffic as ships pass up 
and down the Channel. Such a state of har- 
monious working will only be possible by the 
ratification of the Convention. Without such 
ratification it is highly probable that the work- 
ing of the existing commercial stations would be 
rendered impossible, or if not so, at all events 
would be conducted with extreme difficulty. 
It is very certain that the other countries 
who have signed the Convention will not 
submit for an indefinite period to the terms 
under which alone they can at present 
obtain commercial service at British stations 
along the English Channel, these terms limitin 
them to intercominunication with ship an 
shore stations fitted with Marconi apparatus 
and debarring them from communication with 
all other stations. There is very little doubt 
that when the Convention comes into force, if it 
be not ratified by Great Britain, the large liners 
belonging to other European nations will be 
fitted with extra powerful apparatus to admit ot 
their communicating while skirting our coasts 
with Continental stations along the coast of 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany, and in 
doing so they will render the working of the 
existing commercial stations in this country very 
difficult, if not impossible. There will no 
redress in the event of interference with English 
stations, for these vessels will only be carrying 
out their legitimate business in the manner 
forced on them by our non-ratification of the 
Convention. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1815. I assume that it would be possible for 
our Coast Stations to so interfere with them 
that they would not be able to carry on their 
work? — No doubt. There would be, quite 
possibly, the declaration of a general wireless 
war in which everybody would suffer. 

1816. I thought you were suggesting that only 
England would suffer ?—I was rather suggestin 
that if the Convention were not ratified Englan 
would be the principal sufferer, because England 
now does the greater portion of the radiotele- 
graphic traffic ın Europe. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 

1817. Would it not work the other way as 
well If England has the bulk of the traffic in 
the radio-telegraphic area, would she not be in a 
position of peculiar advantage *—The ste 
advantage would be that she would probably 
interfere with all other stations, and E foreign 
vesselsfrom transmitting their messages byradio- 
telegraphy, but she would suffer in the same 
degree because they themselves could stop the 
English stations from receiving messages; in 
fact it would be general chaos, and radiotele- 
graphy would cease to exist until peace was 

eclared. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1818. Would not England, if she had a larger 
number of wireless telegraph stations suffer 
more than others; would she not suffer in 
proportion to the number she had in excess of 
other Powers ?—Unquestionably, because she 
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would lose the whole of the trattic she has at 
present, the other countries having at the present 
moment very little traftic. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


1819. May I ask how you account for this 
militant condition not having taken place. so 
far ?— Very largely, I think, because of the Pre- 
liminary Wireless Conference in Berlin. When an 
invitation was sent to this country to join the 
Final Conference, that invitation was accepted, 
and naturally in view cf the possible peaceable 
and friendly solution of the difticulties, Con- 
tinental nations had no desire to interfere with 
English trattic. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1820. You do not think that the absence of 
interference has been due to the etticient organis- 
ation of the Marconi Company /—The etticient 
organisation of one company would have very 
little effect in preventing interference from 
hostile stations. The “ethcient organisation ” 
deals rather with the uniform and regular flow 
of trattic; but the possibility of interference 
from stations within range depends very much 
on the power used and the goodwill of the people 
who control those stations. | 


Chairman. 


1821. Do I understand that you believe that 
those regulations which vou have enumerated 
will be complied with ?—If the Convention is 
ratified and if its terms are loyally accepted by 
British stations, it will preserve their. busi- 


ness intact at all their existing shore 
stations, and undoubtedly it will lead to 
a material increase of their work as radio- 


telegraphy develops. [think I might even go 
further and urge that in my opinion. whatever 
this country might have attempted m the shape 
of restriction or of monopoly, an International 
Radiotelegraphic Convention was inevitable, 
and the 1906 Convention is certain to be 
ratitied by all the countrics bordering on our 
narrow seas. If this country desires to maintain 
its radiotelegraphie commercial work it can 
only do so in agreement with its Continental 
neighbours, and by endeavouring to work lovally 
with them under such regulations as have been 
drafted, or as may in the future be found 
necessary. 

1822. Are there any other points you desire 
to bring before the Committee?—I think not, 
Sir. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1823. You were saying just now that it 
the Marconi Company were left in a posi- 
tion of hostility to the Convention, assum- 
ing the Convention to be ratified, the liners 
would equip themselves with more power- 
ful apparatus than they have at present. What 
is the ordinary range of the liners’ apparatus at 
resent /—It varies between 60 and 150 miles. 
he range of apparatus is very variable, due to 
the difterent conditions in the ether and the 
atmosphere, but the average range might be 
taken, perhaps, at 80 miles. 
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1824. Would not apparatus with a range of 
GO or i150 miles be adequate to communicate 
across the Channel to France and Nauen, 
Belgium and Germany ‘—Not with absolute 
certainty ; and I think there is no doubt that 
the foreign liners would fit up more powerful 
apparatus soas to be able to communicate in 
many cases direct with their own shores. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1825. Nauen ?—Hardly with Nauen; pro- 
bably with the coast stations in Holland, Belgium 
and Germany. Nauen is an experimental 
station at the present time, I should say. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1826. I do not quite follow what you mean 
when you say “ to communicate direct with their 
own shores "—to communicate at very long range 
with their own shores ?—As they were travelling 
up the British Channel they would probably 
want to communicate with the French station at 
Ushant and along the Coast to the south of the 
British Channel. 

1827. Would not the existing stations and 
a enable them to do that ?— Not with 
absolute certainty. I think there is no doubt 
that in order to communicate under all con- 
ditions they would certainly put in more 
powerful apparatus. 

1828. When Mr. Marconi came in the first 
instance to the Post Office with his apparatus, 
did he otter his invention to the Post Oftice 
before he disposed of it to a private company ?— 
I think there was some conversation on the 
subject, and the matter was under consideration 
at the time that Mr. Marconi announced the 
fact that he had joined hands with the Marconi 
Company, 

1829. How do vou mean “that he had joined 
hands with the Marconi Company "?— That. he 
had sold his inventions to the company now 
known as the Marconi Company. 

1830. A company which was created in order 
to take his name ?—- Exactly. 

1831. Do you mean that the negotiations 
were abruptly broken otf ?—I should not like to 
say that; l infer nothing. I do not want to 
make any statement that may be considered as 
casting a reflection. All I can say is that there 
were negotiations, and that Mr. Marconi broke off 
the negotiations and joined hands with the 
Company. 

1832. You said just now that if England stood 
out there was no question that all the countries 
bordering on the narrow seas would sign this 
Convention. Do you take it as certain that if 
England refused to ratify no other country 
would follow the example of England; that 
France, for instance, might not follow the 
example of England ?—I feel morally certain 
that neither France, Belgium, Holland nor Ger- 
many would decline to ratifv the Convention. 

1833. What value do you attach to the clause 
in the Convention enabling Great Britain to 
have exempted stations ?— I think it is valuable 
trom very many points of view, but to my mind 
its great value is that the Government remains 
master in its own territory. If the Convention 
be ratified, this country undertakes to provide 
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reasonable facilities for international communi- 
cation, and those facilities it can provide as it 
may think desirable; but, on the other hand, 
outside international communication, it has an 
absolute right to do exactly as it hkes in the 
matter of all other wireless stations. 

1834. We undertood, | think, from Lieutenant 
Loring that in his opinion the number of stations 
on the Channel could not be increased without 
injuring the service ?—I rather understood him 
to say that the number of stations along our 
southern coasts are quite suflicient for the 
amount of traffic they now carry, and that under 
more exact regulations they could carry a great 
deal more traffic, because at the present time 
there is no doubt that a lot of the work that 1s 
done at the radiotelegraphic stations consists 
ofidle talk. I understood: him also to say that 
it was undesirable to increase the number of 
stations, but not that it was impossible. 

1835. Not that it was impossible, but that it 
was undesirable ?—Y es. 

1836. Then would it be possible, consistently 
with the terms of the Convention, to exempt a 
station on the South Coast ?—To exempta station 
on the South Coast ? 

1837. Yes ?—Any station can be exempted by. 
the Government. | 

1838. Any stations could be exempted by the 
Government, but the Government is under the 
obligation, is it not, to provide another station 
open for publie work which will serve the same 
area ?—Not necessarily in immediate proximity 
to the other. I think the terms which the 
Government would have to adhere to ought to 
be construed more widely than the honourable 
Members question. would seem to indicate 
There is a region to be served, we will say, 
from the Fastnet to the Straits of Dover, and 
it would be for the Government to determine 
the nuniber of stations necessary to deal with the 
traffic between those two points and to place them 
in such localities that they could deal with the 
traffic in a satisfactory manner and without in- 
terfering with other stations. It is a very simple 
technical problem— partly engineering, partly 
traffic; and I do not think it need give rise to 
any difficulty either in its inception or in its 
operation. 

1839. I am afraid I do not quite follow. I 
understood vou to say that Lieutenant Loring, 
who has been working the naval wireless telc- 
graphy along the South Coast, was of opinion 
that the number of stations along the South 
Coast could not be increased without detriment 
to the service ?—I did not understand that he 
went so far. J understood him to say that it 
was undesirable to increase the number of 
stations; and obviously in the present stage of 
radio-telegraphy it must be undesirable to in- 
trease the number of stations beyond what is 
absolutely necessary to carry on the traffic ; and 
it is not merely, 1 should say, a question of the 
commercial traffic, but it is a question also of 
undue interference with our naval stations, which, 
of course, extend all along the South Coast of 
Great Britain. 

1840. Those stations may be taken as repre- 
senting possibly the minimum necessary. Bun. 
pese you exempt one of those stations, are you 
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not obliged by the terms of the Convention to 
provide a station which will do for commercial 
purposes, for the advantage of the public, the same 
work that that station is doing ?—1f you provide 
a Station, that would serve the region; but 
“ region ” may be an elastic term. It is for the 
Government to determine what the extent of 
the “region” shall be, and how near the addi- 
tional station, if one is necessary, shall be placed 
to the exempted one. 

1841. Would it be possible to exempt one of 
these stations and add another station without 
deranging the service in the Channel ?—It 
would be possible. 

1842. That is to say, you might exempt one 
of those’ stations but, according to the number 
that you exempted the difficulty of meeting the 
problem would inerease ?—] do not think there 
would be any very great difficulty. If the whole 
of the British stations on the South Coast were 
exempted, | do not think there would be any 
very great difficulty in providing alternative 
stations to do the work. 

1843. To do the work along the Channel ?— 


Along the Channel. 


Mr. Adkins. 


1844. If the whole of the South Coast were 
exempted ?—If necessary. I agree with Lieu- 
tenant Loring that it would be an undesirable 
course, but it would be a possible course. 


Chairman. 


1845. What is the approximate cost of a 
station ?—The cost of a station varies very much 
according to the range. I daresay, probably the 
Marconi stations, or the stations along the South 
Coast, could be provided for about £500 --any- 
thing between £500 and £1,000, according to 
the nature of the equipment. 


Sir Willian Holland. 


1846. Did I understand you rightly to say 
that in your opinion unless ihe Convention were 
ratified the present commercial use of a system 
of wireless telegraphy would be jeopardised ?—I 
think there is the greatest danger of its being 
jeopardised if the Conveution is not ratified. 


1847. Could you shortly summarise the 
reasons why you think it would be placed in 
jeopardy ?—In the first place, Sir, think, 


granted that other nations ratify the Conven- 
tion, they will be anxious to fit their own ships 
--their own large liners—with apparatus of their 
own design. Those vessels will have to com- 
municate with shore stations, and in the first 

lace our southern stations would immediately 
lose the whole of the trathe that we derive from 
them at the present moment; in the second 
place, as [ have said before, the use of powerful 
machinery—a large amount of energy-—would 
unquestionably interfere with the working of 
the commercial stations; and I am afraid that 
avould also tend to very largely interfere with 
the naval interests at the naval stations along 
the South Coast. 

1848. Did you go so far as to say that in your 
opinion a wireless war would be almost inevit- 
able if there was a failure to ratify the Conven- 

tion ? 
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tion ?—I do not see that any other course would 
be possible, because, although it may not be 
necessary to assume that vessels fitted with 
foreign ap aratus wouid deliberately interfere, 
they wo i interfere in the ordinary carrying 
out of their work ; and in that case this country 
would have absolutely no redress. At the pre- 
sent time one of the greatest safeguards that this 
country holds, and one of the greatest benefits it 
wil derive from the Convention, amongst a 
number of others, is that every station, whether 
.& long distance station or an ordinary ship to 
shore station, will have to conduct its business 
in such a way as to avoid interference as far as 
possible, and that, I think, is one of the very 
great benefits that this country will derive from 
the terms of the Convention. If the Convention 
is not ratified this country has absolutely no 
redress, whatever any other countries may do 
either in their ship to shore traffic or in the 
erection of high power stations, which might 
-even very a interfere with any similar 
‚stations we may equip in this country. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 
1849. What prevents interference now? The 
"Convention is not at present ratified, and there 
are no universal regulations. Why should there 
not be now (or is there ?) a great disturbance ?— 
The disturbance does not exist at the present 
time to any material extent, because all the liners 
are fitted with the Marconi apparatus, manned by 
Marconi operators, and working under one 
administration ; and so long as that condition of 
things exists, there is no reason why disturbance 
should be anticipated; but we anticipate dis- 
turbance when each nation establishes its own 
wireless system, and all these vessels fitted with 
different apparatus traverse the narrow seas 
around our coasts, unless they work under the 
regulations of the Convention. 
1850. Then there 1s no reason to suppose that 
other Governments would accept the Marconi 
system, as most of them have, for instance, 
accepted the Morse system ?—I do not think, 
Sir, the two questions are quite parallel. The 
Marconi system does not ditter very largely from 
any other system. In the case of the Morse 
system, it is a general convenience for all 
countries to use the same system of signalling,and 
therefore the Morse system is in general use, 
although it has been ey replaced on many 
international lines by other types of telegraphic 
pe but in the case of other countries (or 
ot a country) introducing the Marconi system, the 
Telefunken system, or any other system, it is 
not so much the question of what apparatus is 
used; it is a question of the regulations that 
are necessary to prevent the use of undue 
power; to ensure that skilled operators shall be 
employed; to ensure that the apparatus itself 
shall bethe best; and to ensure that the regula- 
tiens which have been drawn up with such care 
in order that the traffie shall flow smoothly, 
shall be adhered to. It is a question really of 
bringing these regulations into force rather phan 
a question of the system that is employed; but 
without the Convention no such regulations 
would be enforceable in relation to communi- 
cation with this country. 
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1851. Can you say whether foreign nations 
have developed their own system to any extent 
up to the present time ?—I have had oppor- 
tunities of inspecting the most modern PS 
apparatus Pa by most inventors, and I 
think they are all nearly on a par so far as 
e is concerned at the present moment. 

should find it very difficult to say that any 
one system of wireless telegraphy was so far 
above any other that it ought to be selected and 
all the others set aside. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1852, I tnink Sir Gilbert Parker was referring, 
not to the instrument, but to the organisation 
for prevention of interference ?—[I introduced 
the honourable Member's question as meaning 
the system of apparatus in use. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


1853. Yes, the organisation; I mean as apart 
from purely private organisation— private service 
—whether the Governments of other countries 
are developing a system; as, for instance, our 
Admiralty here has developed a system of their 
own. It was upon that point I put my question ? 
—For commercial purposes ? 

1854. For commercial purposes, yes?—In 
uM there has not been much development 
of radiotelepraphy for commercial purposes by 
other nations than Great Britain, but there have 
been developments abroad; for instance, I 
observe that 1n the United States there are some 
43 ships skirting the coasts of the United States 
that are fitted with the wireless apparatus and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, the largest 
of the companies providing telegraphic service 
in America undertake to transmit messages 
from all their stations to the wireless stations 
along the coast for transmission to these ships 
so that there they appear to have adopted a 
definite organisation for radiotelegraphic pur- 
poses quite apart from the instrument. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1855. Can you say whether this organisation 
that you refer to in America is doing any actual 
commercial business ?—I have no facts on that. 
I can merely state that this Tariff Book that I 
have here publishes a list of the ships and of 
the tariff rates, and states that they are prepared 
to accept messages from all parts of America. 

1856. But I gather you are unable to say 
whether that is anything more than an organisa- 
tion on paper ?—I cannot answer that. 


Chatrman. 


1857. What is the system that is used in that 
organisation ?—The system of apparatus they 
use is mostly the Fessenden and the de Forest. 


They also have some Telefunken apparatus in 
America. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1858. They intercommunicate there, do not 
they —— They intercommunicate there. I muy 
say, Sir, I have summarised the printed return 
of the stations that have been established in 
every country in the world and the results given 

there 
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there. Perhaps I might be allowed to put in 
that statement, Sir. (Vide Appendix No. 7.) 


Sir. Edward Sassoon. 


1859. Can you say whether the ships fitted 
with the Marconi apparatus intercommunicate 
with the different systems to which you have 
mu alluded, for instance, the Telefunken ?—1 

ve no personal knowledge, but I understand 
the Marconi Company issue stringent orders to 
their vessels not to communicate with other 
systems, and I assume that they do not. 


Mr. Adkins 


1860. I want to ask you, first of all, abeut the 
immediate past. Do you agree with the state- 
ment that Mr. Cuthbert Hall made to us on 
Tuesday last, that the German Government 
tried to prevent the ships of the great German 
liners from havingthe Marconi systemuponthem ? 
—] cannot answer that question from personal 
knowledge, Sir, but I think the German Govern- 


ment first took action when the Marconi Com- . 


pany refused to accept messages from certain 
of their vessels. 


1861. From vessels not fitted with the Mar- 
coni system ?—From vessels not fitted with 
the Marconi apparatus. 


1861*. Do you agree that the German liners 
have resisted the pressure of their Government 
because they find it more convenient to retain 
the Marconi apparatus with its restrictions ?—I 
should say, Sir, that they find it more convenient 
in this sense, that they want to communicate 
with British stations as they go through the 
English Channel and at the pon time the 
can only do so by fitting their vessols with 
Marconi apparatus. 


1862. And do you agree that similar events 
have happened between the French steamshi 
companies and the French Government ?—- 
should say that the French steamship companies 
have adopted the Marconi apparatus for pre- 
cisely a similar reason, that they want to com- 
municate with our stations, 


1863. I was wondering whether you could tell 
us fromm your own knowledge (or from inquiries) 
whether you understood that those companies 
have hitherto resisted repeated pressure from 
their own Governments to make other installa- 
tions ?—1 have no reason to think that the 
French Government has brought any pressure 
to bear on French vessels. 


1864. ape ees the treaty were ratified by 
Germany and France, for instance, and not by 
Great Britain, and that Great Britain continued 
iis present arrangements, in your judgment 
would there or would there not still be strong 
practical reason tor these great liners continuing 
to use Marconi methods ?—I think that what- 
ever the German and French Governments may 
have done or not done in the past, if they th 
the Convention and Great Britain does not, they 
will eertainly bring very strong pressure to bear 
on all the large steamship companies to adopt 
the system that is in use in that country itself— 
the Telefunken in Germany and the French 
system 1n France, 
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1865. I agree. Are you able to give us any 
further guidance on the point as to whether the 
commercial inducements in opposition to such 
pressure would be overwhelming? Let me try 
to make myself clear. Do you think it would 
still be so much to the advantage of the German 
and the French ships to communicate with the 
English shore stations, having adopted the 
Marconi system—that there would be a reason- 
able prospect of their ‘resisting their own 
Governmental pressure ?—If they had no other 
stations to communicate with but the British 
stations they would no doubt resist the change; 
but I think we must consider the fact that these 
other countries will establish their own stations ; 
there would be a line of radiovelegraphie stations 
along the French coast of the English Channel, 
and that would remove the commercial reason 
which might otherwise tend to prevent steam- 
ship companies from abandoning the Marconi 
Company; in other words, the French vessels 
would get their communication with the French 
coasts instead of with the English coasts. 


1866. Is it your view that these other stations 
on the south of the Channel have hitherto not 
been put up because the Powers in question pre- 
ferred: to wait for the upshot of the Convention ? 
—l think that is very probably so. 


1867. I want to know—that is the only 
reason you wish to give ?—That is the principal 
reason. 

1868. The principal reason for what appears 
like delay in that particular ?—Precisely so. 
The French Government have no particular 
object in providing the commercial stations. 
They a naval stations. They had no 
particular object to serve in providing commer- 
cial stations. 

1869. Forgive me. If it were to the advantage 
of the French commerce that the English stations 
should be made use of (as they have been up to 
now), would it not seem to be to the advantage of 
French commerce that the English stations 
should be made use of even if England did not 
ratify the Convention ? —Not necessarily so. If 
they want telegraphic communication, and they 
can obtain it through French stations instead of 
English stations, they are as well off as they 
would be otherwise. 

1870. I want to get as far as I can from you: 
an answer to the question whether in your 
judgment France, which has not put up com- 
mercial stations hitherto, would do so if she 
ratified the Convention and Great Britain did 
not ?—I should say that France has not put up- 
commercial stations because she thought they 
were not likely to pay; and I am afraid as a 
general rule it may be taken that at the present . 
moment radiotelegraphic stations do not pay - 
either in this country or elsewhere, 


1871. Would they be more likely to pay if 
she and the other countries had ratified the’ 
Convention and we had not ?—It would become. 
an international obligation then. 


1872. My question is this: I understood you: 
to say that France has not put up commercial 
stations on her coasts, probably because she did 
not think they would pay, and that it was satis- 
factory for her commerce that she should be 

dealt. 
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dealt with through English stations by ships 
using Marconi methods :— Yes. 


1873. If the Convention were ratified by: 


France among other Powers and not by Great 
Britain, would it then be commercially a pro- 
fitable thing for her to put up the shore 
stations that she has not put up, up to now ?— 


Sd not, but it would become an inter- 
national obligation to provide shore stations for 


ship to shore work. 

1874. Because the English shore stations 
would be unavailable, they being limited to the 
Marconi ?—Yes, that is the reason. 

1875. That is to say, if we did not ratify and 
continued to refuse imtercommunication ?— 
Quite so. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1876. I see that the Marconi Company's 
witness stated that “in anticipation of ratifica- 
tion the French Government has come to a 
preliminary decision to erect about eight 
stations on the French coast. That again 
points to the fact that the Convention is 
going to encourage the erection of stations rather 
than to discourage it." Do you agree with that ?— 
Tt may be so, but toa great extent it is British 
trattic that we are concerned in mainly ; and one 
of the * regulations" makes it imperative that 
vessels shall communicate with the nearest coast 
station, and if the Convention is ratitied so long 
as the traffic approaches the English coast station 
it will have to pass through these stations rather 
than through stations on the French coast. I 
should like to add, Sir, (turning to Mr. Adkins) 
in answer to your question, that, whatever ad- 
vantages might be denso by the foreign steam- 
ship lines in the retention of Marconi apparatus, 
if this country fails to ratify those lines would 
have to abandon the Marconi apparatus in order 
to comply with the terms of the Convention. 
In other words they will have to intercommuni- 
eate with all other International stations, and 
they can only do that by abandoning the 
Marconi system. 


Mr. Adkins. 


1877. I follow you, and I want also to ask you 
this: You think in the case of France, for 
instance, she would be willing to ratify an 
International Convention which would put her 
to unremunerative expenditure in the way of 
shore stations ?.—l think so, because after all 
the cost of a few shore stations is a very small 
addition to the eost of the telegraphie service of 
a great country like France. 

1878. Possibly; and if those shore stations 
were put up your view is that if we were out of 
the Convention, France and Germany notwith- 
standing, those shore stations would impair the 
commercial value of our shore stations /—U n- 
questionably. 

1879. Although France had not thought it 
worth while to put them up, up to that time ‘— 
Although she has not done so up to the present. 

1880. I understand you to say that the reason 
why things have worked well up to the present 
time is because most of the great liners have 
taken to the Marconi apparatus, and wireless 


Mr. Adkins—continued. 


telegraphy in the ne Channel is organised 
practically by the Marconi ‘Company on one 
system ?—That is so. | 

1881. Do I understand you to say that it is 
not because of there being different systems, but 
because it is under one management that it has 
been smoothly worked up to now ?—Yes. 


1882. And isit your opinion that the Regula- 


tions of the Convention would ensure equally 
good management with the single management 
of the Marconi Company as it exists now ?—Of 


course it may be stated generally that a single. 


Management of a great commercial enterprise is 

erhaps preferable to a divided management, 
but ian it becomes impossible to maintain a 
single management, as I think it would be 
absolutely impossible to maintain a single 
management in radiotelegraphv, either in 
Europe or all over the world, then the only 
alternative is vo bring the people who are going 
to manage the divided interests together, and to 
draw up regulations; and that is practically 
what has been done by the Convention. 

1883. Then may l put it in this way—that 
monopoly, if it could be maintained, would be 
the most simple, and in the next stage co-opera- 
tion is far better than free competition ?—'That 
is SO, Unquestionably. 

1884. And in your judgment the monoply 
cannot be maintained; therefore the next best 
thing, co-operation, is the policy which would be 
secured by the Convention ?—That is so. I think 
it is absolutely hopeless to expect to maintain 
even the very limited monopoly that now exists, 
and that to extend that monopoly is absolutely 
and wholly impossible. 

1885. In that respect monopoly has not been 
interfered with seriously up to now, because the 
Great Powers were waiting for the Convention 
method ?—There is no doubt that is the reason. 

1886. Of course, this “ organisation” would 
imply that the operators on the ships were acting 
cinder exactly the same code of regulations as 
the operators on shore ?—Absolutely. 

1887. And they would be failing in their 
instructions if confusion resulted ‘—Not only 
would they be failing in their instructions, but 
they would be liable to serious punishment. 

[888. Exactly. Now I want to ask you a 
little more about the reservation of stations by 
Great Britain. If the new station which under 
the Convention Great Britain would have to 
put up to take the place of an existing station 
reserved—if that is to serve for general com- 
mercial purposes in the same area—what advan- 
tage is there in reserving the other station at all ? 
Perhaps before you answer that I might elabo- 
rate my question: I understand that the Naval 
uses are discriminated from the commercial 
uses by means of different wave lengths ?— 
Yes. 

1889. Bearing that in mind, what advantage 
is there in reserving a station when you have to 
supply another one which caters for the same 
area /—If the station which might be reserved is. 
prepared to work under the regulations of the 
Convention then there is no advantage ; but it is 
conceivable that there might be reasons why it 
would be wise and judicious to reserve a station ; 
it might facilitate the dealing’ with the us 
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If, for example, one station were reservel for a 
certain number of liners, and another station 
opened within a reasonable distance for general 
communication. 

1890. Forgive my interrupting you. Sup- 

sing that were the case, do you consider that 
that would be a reservation within the meaning 
of the Convention, ordo you mean that the 
station reserved for a certain number of liners 
might be subject to some special method out- 
side the Convention?—They would have to 
adhere to the general terms of the Convention ; 
such regulations as are necessary in order to pre- 
vent confusion and interference would all have 
to be observed. 

1891. That is one of the kinds of reserved 
stations contemplated by the Convention, is it ? 
—It is one of the kinds of reserved stations that 
it might be wise to establish. 

1892. Can you give meany further illustration 
as to the value of reserving stations ?—There is 
a right to reserve stations that cannot intercom- 
municate owing to the introduction of new 
methods, and generally speaking it is well that 
the Government should reserve in its own hands 
the right to do what it pleases in its own 
"house" quite apart from international com- 
munication. If the Convention is ratified, inter- 
national service must be provided for ; but in 
every cther respect the Government has a 
perfectly free hand to do what it likes in 
relationto wireless stations subject only to the 
limitation that they must not interfere, or 
interfere as little as possible, with other stations. 

1893. I suppose there is no question that if 
the Convention were ratified by Great Britain, 
all ships wishing to communicate with our 
shore stations could do so as easily if they had 
other than Marconi apparatus as they could if 
they had only Marconi apparatus ?—Abso- 
lutely. 

184, Therefore of course, from the point of 
view of the Marconi Company, it would let in 
other competitors very considerably particular] 
those competitors who sold apparatus ?—It 
would let in competitors for the supply of 

apparatus——yes. 

1895. Therefore with regard to the effect of 
the Convention in that particular its effect. on 
the Marconi Company is one thing, but its 
effect on the powers and position of Great 
Britain is quite another ?— Yes, but it remains 
to be seen if the Marconi Company would suffer 
in any degree by the ratification of the Con- 
vention. 

1896. Of course an inquiry into that is not our 
oan object in this Committee, though we 
should regard it 2—No, it is not. 

1897. Still, I would like to ask one question 
on it if I may. Surely, if the Convention was 
ratified by Great Britain, and generally accepted 
and ratified by the nations who have agreed to 
it, there would be no object then on the liners 
of Germany or France having Marconi apparatus 
rather than any other which their Governments 
were interested in, provided that each of those 
could with practical equality transmit, would 
there ?—-There would be no reason. On the 
other hand, I think there is no reason to assume 
that if Great Britain ratifies the Convention, 
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these German liners will abandon the Marconi 
icd and I have a strong impression from 
what I gathered on board one of the North 
German Lloyd liners at Bremen, that probably 
if Great Britain ratifies the Convention these 
vessels may make no change; on the other 
hand, if the Convention is not ratified they will 
be compelled to change. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1898. I suppose the installations on the 
vessels are not the property of the Government ? 
—No, so I understand. 

1899. They are the property of the Marconi 
Company ?—I have always understood so. 

1900. Then if they ratified and we did not 
ratify they would be compelled to change ?— 
The Marconi Company would have to remove its 
apparatus. 


Mr. Adkins. 


1901. With of course proper compensation for 
the breach of the legal relations that these com- 
panies had entered into with them ?—Assuming 
tnat any compensation could be claimed. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


1902. Do you think foreign Governments 
would interfere so far with private enterprise as 
to necessitate their doing that ?—They would 
have to do it; those Governments that ratified 
would have to license their ships for intercom- 
munication. The necessity to intercommunicate 
would render it impossible to maintain the Mar- 
coni apparatus on those ships; and the shipowners 
—the North German Lloyd and others—would 
have to fit up apparatus of their own, and 
observe all the regulations as to intercommuni- 
cating. | 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1903. You mean under Articles I. and III. 
they would be bound to limit their ships to 
carrying the system which did intercommunicate? 
—Exactly. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


1904. You think undoubtedly that other 
Governments will make a Convention between 
themselves if England stands out—that they still 
will ratify the Convention ?—Undoubtedly ; it 
is morally certain that it will be so. 


Mr. Adkins. 


1905. I undertood you to say that if we did 
not ratify the Convention it would lead straight 
to a wireless telegraphic war ?—I am afraid that 
would be the outcome. 

1906. Are you able to tell the Committtee 
anything further on that contingency? Should 

ou like to say which side you think would win 
in such a conflict ?—I think after a great waste. 
of energy and the loss of all the traffic in the 
interval we should have to go and ask somewhat 
humbly, cap in hand, to be allowed to join the 
Convention. 

1907. I want to know your view. Your view 
is at any rate that you do not think Great 

Britain 
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Britain is in a position to contemplate that state 
of war with equanimity /—Certainly not. 

1908. I only want to know your view. There 
is another point which I think bears a little on 
that. I understand as regards this Covention 
that some of the countries are anxious to have 
ship to ship communication ?—That is so. 

1909. And Great Britain is not ?—That is so. 

1910. If other countries do have ship to ship 
communication, wil not that in itself be a 
considerable interference with the smooth 
working of ship to shore?—I think not, Sir. 


First of all, ship to ship communication in the . 


broad Atlantic will have no effect practically. 
Ship to ship communication in the narrow waters 
has eer provided for; and one of the Regulations 
states that- ship to ship communication must 
alwavs cease when ship to shore communication 
commences. The ship to shi 

in the Channel, if such takes place will be quite 
subservient to the ship to shore communication. 

1911. Suppose one ship were communicating 
with another ship, as regards the Hertzian waves 
so used, would the communication be received 
at shore stations within a certain radius ?— 
Certainly. 

1912. Would not that interfere where countries 
were working in these shore stations ?—If they 
were working simultaneously —yes ; but the ship 
to ship stations must not interfere with the ship 
to shore communication; and therefore under 
the Regulations the ship to ship communication 
would have to cease until the ship to shore com- 
munication was completed. 

1913. Do you agree with the terms of the 
Convention by which Great Britain does not 
adhere to the ship to ship communication, 
but stands out of that ?—I quite agree with that 
limitation. 

1914. You think the Convention is still very 
valuable, although ship to ship communication 
is allowed by a number of Bo countries ?— 
Yes. I regard the Regulation as to ship to ship 
communication as a minor point which this 
country did not agree to, but which does not 


materially affect the benefit of the Convention as . 


a whole. 

1915. You have told us from several points of 
view that the essence of this system for its 
success is careful and uniform organisation 
between operators at ship stations and shore 
stations ?—That is so. 

1916. Do you consider that the Regulations 
attached to the Convention are adequate to 
secure that organisation ?—I think so. They 
were most carefullv considered by all the 
Delegates, who had a knowledge either of 
International telegraphy, of ordinary telegraphy, 
of radiotelegraphy, or of seamanship, and they 
were drawn up with the utmost care; in many 
respects they are more or less of the same 
character as the existing Marconi regulations, 
and I have no doubt that if properly administered 
they will be thoroughly effective. 


Mr. Gwynn. | 


1917. If I may make the point here—I should 
like to ask you & question which arises out of 
the cross-examination. You have talked about 
co-operation; who are to be the co-operators ? 


communication . 


Mr. Gwynn— continued. 


There is the Marconi organisation in the field. 
What organisation do you suggest will work the 
French traffic, and what organisation will work 
the German trafic? Will it be on Government 
lines ?! —Each Government will have to establish 
some controlling body which will enforce the 
regulations in that country. 

1918. And which will conduct the actual 
working ?—That does not necessarily follow. 

1919. That is to say, either the Government 
must create & service for itself which does not 
exist now, or some company must create a 
service which is not in existence now, I under- 
stand ?—That may be, but the Government will 
have to take supreme control in the direction of 
enforcing the Regulations. 

1920. At all events the administration which 
you say will be equivalent to that of the Marconi: 
Company is an administration which has yet to 
be evolved ?—Yes. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1921. Do vou think it will have to be subject 
to any extent to the Berne Bureau, or whatever 
it is called ?—Certainly not, the Berne Bureau 
has no power of administration. 

1922. I know it has not at present, but do you 
think that it will have to be developed to co- 
ordinate these various bodies ?—No, the Berne 
Bureau will not have to do it. No country in 
the world is going to hand over its power of 
control to an International Service—a foreign 
body like the International Bureau. The 
International] Bureau simply disseminates infor- 
mation. It is a body 5 the service of the 
various Governments, and it has no power 
to lift hand, foot, or finger in the shape of 
interfering with any of the Regulations, or in 
any way or shape with the administration of any 
country. 

1923. I was not referring to the present state 
of it, but do you think it will not develop ?— 
Certainly not. 


Chatrman. 


1924. You said just now, in reply to Mr. Lee, 
that you looked upon the ship to ship communi- 
cation as immaterial ?—Yes, to a great extent. 

1925. You also said just now that messages 
being sent from one ship to another would be 
landed probably, or jud at each shore station ? 
—Yes, within range. 

1926. Then you said there are Regulations 
a can prevent that undue interference ?— 

es. 

1927. Will you point out to the Committee 
how those Regulations could really be made 
effective so that the shore station could prevent 
interference on the part of two ships out in the 
Channel communicating with each other ?—In 
every case the shore station controls the flow of 
traffic and regulates it. Now if we assume that 
a ship station interferes, the shore station 
would simply tell the operator at the ship station 
that was interfering—to stop until he had per- 
mission togoon. It is very much the same case 
as if you assume that three or four or half a dozen 
vessels come within reach of the shore station at 
the same moment; they all call at the'shore station 
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—not altogether ‘but in succession; the shore 
station under the Regulations will obtain from 
each ship certain particulars, and will tell each 
ship: I will take your traffic in such and such 
order, The shore station has absolute control. 
In the same way, if these two ship stations are 
talking the shore station can intervene and say : 
“Please stop your conversation” for any given 
period, and then it goes on with its work. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1928. Which Regulation is that ?—That is 
Regulation XL., page 115. 


Chairman. 


1929. But as ship to ship communication does 
not come into the Convention there is really no 
reason why the ship should comply, is there ?— 
Yes, for this reason—that the ship will be licensed 
to carry wireless telegraph i Uri. and that 
licence will necessarily compel her to obey all 
the regulations of the Convention. 
1930. To avoid all interference ?—Quite so. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1931. Is it not a fact that the ship to ship 
stations are absolutely governed by the Conven- 
tion—the article for the regulation of cali from 
ship to shore ?!— Exactly. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


1932. I should like to ask what is the position 
of those Powers we have heard about who 
voluntarily refuse to accept the reservation of 
compulsory intercommunication between ship 
and ship—America, for instance, voluntarily 
surrendered the right given to Great Britain of 
refusing to intercommunicate between ship and 
ship ?—In other words America agrees to inter- 
communicate. | 

1933. It accepts the obligation ?—Quite so; 
and England refuses. 

1934. What would be the position of America 
in the event of her desiring to communicate 
with a British ship ?—It would depend entirely 
on the good will of the ship master. 

1935. That is to say, he can refuse to accept 
the communication ?—He can refuse to accept 
the communication or he can accept the com- 
munication. In other words he would be just 
in the same position as the respective vessels 
would be in the case of flag signalling. An 
English vessel can refuse to receive a flag signal 
from any other vessel, but as a matter of 
ordinary courtesy it would not do so. Probably 
the English vessel as a matter of ordinary 
courtesy in the Atlantic would receive a message 
from a foreign vessel, but there is no compul- 
sion. | 

1930. It is entirely optional. You have just 
said that the entire control of accepting or 
rejecting communications from ships rested with 
the shore station ?— Not “ accepting or rejecting " 
—regulating. | 

1937. Regulating the communication between 
ship and hip ?— Pardon me, I misunderstood. 
Clause XL. says : * Traffic exchanged between the 
ship stations indicated in Article I. of the Con- 
vention must be so regulated as not to interfere 

0.6. 
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with the service of coast stations, the latter being 


entitled as a general rule to priority for purposes 


of public correspondence.” That is the one. 

1938. So that a coast station could intercept 
messages transmitted from one ship to another 
ship if those ships happened to be within range 
of the coast station i Perhaps I had better say, 
Sir, it could read its message; “intercept” 
rather assumes that you stop them. 

1939. She could read it or not, as she liked ? 
—Precisely. 

1940. And would this grave inconvenience 
result that two of our battleships within range 
of a foreign coast station might have their 
messages intercepted, or * read " ?!—If they used 
the ordinary commercial wave length, no doubt 
their messages could be read; but I take it that 
our battleships would use a wave length other 
than the commercial wave length, and probably 
their messages would not be read. 

1941. What .other precaution would it be 
necessary for them to adopt in order to prevent 


this sort of thing happening, besides the wave 


length ?—I take it, Sir, if it were a matter of 
very great importance they would use a code. 

1942. What is the percentage of chances of the 
interception of the messages assuming that the 
Code could be deciphered ? Suppose a foreign 
coast station were able to decipher the British 
Code, what chances are there of the message 
being able to be received, apart from the 
question of the coast ?—It would depend very 
much on the conditions. I think if a station 
were established (we will say a naval station or 
any station), and it was specially designed and 
fitted with apparatus of such a character that 
they cóuld measure the wave lengths and adjust 
their apparatus to any [wave length, I am very 
much atraid there would be no means of pre- 
venting that station, if it were manned with 
highly skilled people, from receiving any message 
which was being transmitted. | 

1943. Exactly, so that from the point of view 
of British naval detence you think it would be 
advisable to have the service as it is organised 
at present in order to prevent this serious in- 
convenience arising ?^—I do not see, Sir, that 
the present organisation would either mend 
matters or impair them. The argument would 
apply to British stations, and of course British 
stations in the event of trouble would 
be placed entirely under the control of the 
Admiralty, so that there would be no danger of 
any important information leaking out through 
the intervention or the reading of messages by 
British stations; but it must not be forgotten 
that every other country in Europe either has or 
would have wireless stations. Nothing that the 
present organisation could do—or I am afraid no- 
thing, so far as I know, that the Admiralty could. 
do—would prevint messages being read by 
foreign stations under the conditions that I have 
specially quoted, or referred to. 

1944. Even if things were allowed to remain 
in statu quo ?—The present state of things does 
not affect the question at all. 

1945. In answer to Mr. Gwynn your said you 
were quite certain in your mind that the eftect 
of the non-adhesion of England to the Conven- 
tion would be that all the other great Powers 

s 2 would 
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would adhere and that the result would be a 
very considerable commercial loss to Great 
Britain ?—I have no doubt of that. 

1946. Then how do you explain the fact that 
the Marconi Company (who, I suppose, are very 
wide-awake to their own interests) have taken 
so hostile an attitude to the provisions of this 
Convention ?—I am afraid, Sir, you ought to ask 
that question of the Marconi Company. 

1947. You cannot throw any light upon it ?— 
I have my impressions, but Í do not think I 
ought to give “impressions” in evidence. — 

1948. You seem to have no apprehension in 
your mind as to the efficacy of the regulations 
as stipulated for in the Convention ?—I have 
no doubt of the fact that they will be effective. 

1949. And you think that their enforcement 
would be comparatively smooth ?—I think there 
would be no ditficulty in enforcing them. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1950. You have given us a good deal of evi- 
dence about the effect of A which isa 
highly technical matter, do I understand that you 
are going to give us that altered demonstration at 
the Post Ottice?—I am entirelv in the hands of the 
Committee; I shall be prepared to do it at any 
time. 

1951 I want to ask you whether you could 
arrange for an illustration in the course of that 
demonstration of interference by the use of a third 
instrument ?—Yes. 

1952. I am rather asking you now so that you 
may consider it ?—Certainly ; there will be no 
difficulty 

1953. Then you will give us an illustration of 
wave lengths ?—Yes. 


1954. I presume that it would be included in 
that particular point, would it not?—Yes, 
Just so. 


1955. We have heard in the evidence from the 
Marconi Company that France by setting u 
stations on her coast would practically be enable 
to interfere with the general tratfic passing 
through the Channel, because it passes so much 
closer to tho English coast. Do you agree with 
that ?—If the Convention is ratified, France will 
not interfere—she must not interfere under the 
terms of the Convention. If Great Britain does 
not ratify the Convention, I am afraid they will 
endeavour to establish communication between 
the French liners skirting the English coast and 
French stations. They will be debarred from 
communicating on the Marconi system. They 
must inevitably interfere with communications at 
our British stations owing to their use of the 
high power necessary to communicate. For 
instance, when the vessel comes up to the 
Fastnet, if the Convention be ratified, she will 
communicate with Brow Head; if it be not 
ratified she will endeavour to communicate with 
Ushant; and it will be obvious that she must 
carry very much more energy—higher power— 
to enable her to communicate with Ushant 
instead of Brow Head than would be necessary 
if the present condition of things remains, and 
our British stations accept all the traffic. 


Chairman. 
1956. Assuming that France ratifies and that 


Chairman—continued. 


we do not ratify, will there be any obligation on 
France to avoid interference with Great Britain ? 
—None whatever. 

1957. None whatever ?—None whatever. That 
obligation is only imposed by the Convention. 

1958. Imposed on those who go into the Con- 
vention ?—That is all. 

1959. They can interfere as much as they like 
with those who are outside the Convention :— 
Absolutely. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1960. Assume that situation—that England 
has not ratified, and that other countries have, 
would there not be the risk that the French 
ship by using that additional amount of power 
would really interfere with stations of countries 
that had ratified, say Holland ?—It depends 
entirely on the geographical position of the ship ; 
but if you look at it from the practical com- 
mercial point of view, as vessels approach our 
coast they endeavour to despatch their messages 
to the nearest station, and it may be said that 
the order of importance of the wireless stations 
sap ibid coast 1s from westward to eastward; 
in other words the more important stations are 
those to the west, and incoming ships make 
direct for those points. In order of importance 
they would be Bo Head and The Lizard ; then 
going on in & diminishing quantity until you 
reach Dover. Under those conditions liners 
would not use their apparatus very largely 
in the Straits of Dover, but they would 
use it very extensively at the Fastnet and 
off The Lizard, so that those are the points where 
the most interference with British stations 
would take place. 

1961. You do not think it would be practicallv 

ssible in view of the relations that exist 

etween France and England, for example, that 
we should be able to make an agreement with 
France which would have the same practical 
effect as far as our two countries are concerned, 
as adherence to the Convention?—I doubt it 
very much; but there would be, as I have said, 
the PH de difficulty that the French vessels 
wold have to be fitted with powerful apparatus 
to enable them to communicate with the French 
coasts; and, bar agreement or no private 
agreement, a difficulty would arise; they jam 
the stations at Brow Head and at The Lizard in 
communicating with the French coasts. 

1962. Surely if such a private agreement were 
arrived at, the status quo would be maintained 
so far as England and France are concerned ?—- 
Except that, as I have pointed out, they would 
have to use high power to work across the 
Channel—the French vessels would have to use 
high power. 

1963. Why should the French vessels in that 
case not be content to use English stations ?— 
The point is that there would be no intercom- 
munication. The Marconi Company would 
refuse to accept communications from the French 
apparatus. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 
1964. Mr. Lee asked you if the French 


accepted the Marconi system as regards inter- 
communication with England, what would be 
the 
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the position of France as regards the other 
Powers ?—If France ratifies the Convention—— 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1965. Assume that neither France nor England 
ratify, but make a private arrangement with 
-each other ?—Oh, I see. 

1966. That was really the point of my ques- 
tion ?—That is problematical; I do not think it 
at all likely to happen; I do not think there is 
the slightest doubt whatever about France 
accepting the Convention, There is no doubt 
she will ratify it. 

1967. I did not mean to ask you what would 
happen diplomatically, but what within your 
knowledge would be the practical results ?—As 
to the mere possibility of two neighbouring 
‘countries undertaking to work one system under 
one control, of course there is no doubt about 
that. 

1968. What would be the position of France 
with the adhering Powers ?—If she refused to 
ratify ? 

TA If she ratifies and has this special agree- 
ment with England ?—I do not think she can 
ratify and come into a special agreement with 
England. 

1969. I suggest, in view of the geographical 
relation of the two countries, which makes most 
of the important traffic pass between them, it 
would be possible for them to make such an 
arrangement as would work ?—Then that would 
introduce difficulties in the way of the French 
Government; that is to say, they could not 
obtain intercommunication with stations of 
other countries that had ratified. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1970. They could use the Marconi system, 
could they not?—Yes, where the Marconi 
system exists, but it would cut them off from 
every other station in the world. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


1971. Do you think thatif France stood out 
‘of the Convention the other countries would 
ratify ?—I certainly do. 

1972. I mean France and Great Britain. If 
France and Great Britain stood out of the Con- 
vention, would other countries ratify ?—I am 
expressing my opinion, but it is an opinion that 
has been formed after close intercourse with 
delegates of all other nations fora period of six 
weeks in Berlin—I have no doubt whatever that 
the other nations will ratify whatever this country 
does. 

Mr. Lambert. 

1973. I think you said just now you were 
morally certain France would join the Conven- 
tion whether Great Britain did or not ?—-That is 
my strong feeling. I feelthat very strongly. 

1974. So there could be no question about 
France not joining the Convention?—I do not 
think the question would arise for a moment. 

1974*. The system, I take it, would be work- 
able for mid-Channel work?—In the narrow 
waters only; but if France and England had vessels 
fitted with Marconi apparatus they could only 
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communicate with Marconi stations, and would 
be cut off from communication with the coast 
stations of all the other countries that had ratified 
the Convention. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


1975. The other countries would correspond- 
ingly be cut off presumably from communication 
with English and French stations ?—That may 
be, but it would be the passengers, largely 
composed of Englishmen on board those vessels, 
who would be the sufferers and not the other 
countries. 

1976. Does not that rather point to the fact 
that in all these questionscommercial convenience 
would really probably outweigh anything like 
Governmental action or national resentment in 
the event of England not ratifying?—I am 
afraid I do not quite follow the gist of your 
question, Sir. 

1977. I will put it in this way: At the present 
time, owing to gecgraphical considerations, it is 
more convenient to German vessels, French 
vessels, Dutch vessels, Russian and Scandinavian 
and other countries’ vessels to communicate 
through British stations ?—That is so. 

1978. It is not at any rate possible that, owing 
to the geographical position—the advantage that 
we possess—even if there might be great resent- 
ment in foreign countries on our refusing to 
ratify, the big commercial interests concerned 
would feel after all that they could not attord to 
boycott England and that it would be advisable 
to go on communicating with English stations ? 
ii seems to me, Sir, they would be debarred 
from communicating from the very fact that they 
had joined the Convention. Each country would 
have to license its ship stations. It must be borne 
in mind that all these ships will have to carry 
licences to intercommunicate, and that very faz: 
would bar them from communicating with 
English coast stations, and they would say: 
Well, traffic may suffer a little, but that is 
a minor question ; and as England has declined 
to ratify the Convention let England suffer the 
consequences, which would be the loss of trattic. 

1978*. Could you state very briefly what 
would be the objection to England, whilst not 
refusing to ratify the Convention, stating that 
she wished to reserve her decision for & period of 
years, in the same way that Italy is doing—not 
for the same reason, but in a similar manner ?— 
I am afraid Sir, the effect would be equivalent 
to a refusal to ratify, with the dangers that 
have been forescen ; the dangers of interruption 
and trouble and so on would arise forthwith. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


1979. Could they arise “ forthwith,” because 
the competing organisation would not yet exist, as 
ou pointed out in an answer to me?— When 
say “forthwith” I mean as soon as the com- 
peting organisations had been established; and 
what I personally as one of the Delegates feel 
very strongly 1s this: the English Delegates 
went tothe Convention with certain definite 
instructions, and they were able to induce the 
Delegates of other nationalities to fall in with 
their views they carried every one of those 
instructions, 
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instructions, and in other minor points they 
modified both the Convention and the Regulations 
to a very great extentin matters of detail with 
a view of improving this country's position— 
making the Regulations more stringent and, 
generally speaking, making the Convention more 
workable. Now if England declines to ratify or 
postpones the ratification so as practically to 
prevent the Convention coming into force, she 
will have to come as a suppliant bye-and- 
bye instead of remaining one of the nations 
. that regulates the Convention, and in the mean- 
time it is quite possible that those Regula- 
tions and those Clauses that favour this country 
may be reversed and revised to the injury of this 
country. I think it will be absolutely fatal. No 
other country would refuse ratification or would 
defer ratification. 

1980. You have said in the course of your 
answer that any delay on the part of England 
ratifying would practically prevent the Conven- 
tion from coming into force ?—I am afraid if I 
said that it was not what I intended to say. 

1981. I thought not ?—Anything that pre- 
vented the Convention being adopted by this 
country would not prevent the Convention 
coming into force amongst other countries, but 
the position of this country would be very gravely 
‘prejudiced in any metters relating to radio- 
p trt 

1982. What would happen in the interval 
that must intervene, assuming that Great Britian 
definitely stood out and would not ratify and 
other nations would not resist ratification ; 
what do you suppose would happen in the 
interval before another service of wireless 
telegraphy could be organised ?—I take it that 
those nations that have decided to ratify are 
already preparing the necessary organisation for 
working under the Convention. 

1983. Is that an assumption, or do you say 
that of knowledge ?—I say it is an assumption 
based on reasonable grounds. [f it had not 
been for this Inquiry the British Government 
would at the present time be organising. The 
matter has been delayed owing to this [nquiry. 
Every country has to establish some organisa- 
tion to control radiotelegraphy, and I have no 
doubt, as I say, that other countries are doing 
so; atall events, whether they are or not, they 
must be prepared to enforce the terms of the 
Convention in July, 1908; and at that time, if 
‘the British Government has refused to ratify, 
the other Governments would be in à position to 
take any action that they might think necessary 
in their own interests. 


Mr. Lambert. 


1984. May I take it that every one ofthe 
objections to the Convention of the British 
Delegates was fully met by the Conference ?— 
Absolutely so. 

1985. And that in your opinion Great Britain 
would ultimately have to join a Wireless 
Telegraphy Convention ?—I have no doubt of it. 

1986. And that she would be infinitely pre- 
judiced were she not to ratify this Convention at 
the present time ?— Unquestionably. 

1987. Do you know of any strong objection to 
the ratification of this Convention other than that 
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Mr. Lambert—continued. 


presented by the Marconi Company ?—I know 
of no objection to the ratification by this country. 


1988. Except that of the Marconi Company ? 
—Except that of the Marconi Company. 
1989. It has been suggested here that the 


‘Post Office Delegates were too strong for the 
Admiralty Delegates ?—Will you kindly explain 
what “ wireless” influence you exercised over the 


Admiralty Delegates ?—Well, Sir, I feel that a 
remark of that kind is childish. The Admiralty 
Delegates were strong, able men and I consider 
it is an insult to them to say that they were 
swayed by their colleagues to the detriment of 
their duty. 

1990. May Iask you whether the Delegates 
were unanimous or not?—We were absolutely 
unanimous from beginning to end. We went 
out with definite instructions from the Govern- 
ment; there was never a note of divergence 
between any of the Delegates on any point of 
principle, and in our daily conferences we simply 
conferred in the most amicable manner as to 
the best method óf carrying out our instructions. 

1991. Then if any suggestion were made that. 
there was a difference of opinion between the 


Delegates it would be false ?—Absolutely so. 


1992. Now you, of course, are more or less of 
an expert on wireless telegraphy. May I ask 
you, as you have left the Post Office now, 
whether you see anything in this Convention to 
which you, as a patriotic Briton, would object ?— 
Not the slightest, Sir. I think that the national 
interests are not only fully protected by the 
Convention, but that they are more fully 
diese with the Convention than they would 

e without it. 

1993. Therefore you say thatitisa distinct. 
national advantage for this Convention to be 
ratified ?—To the best of my knowledge and 
belief, certainly so. 

1994. And you speak as a “wireless” expert ? 
—] speak as a “ wireless " expert. : 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1995. Mr. Cuthbert Hall, in his evidence, laid 
din stress on the organisation of the Marconi 
ompany, and he mentioned that there were 
something like 53 ships on which there was the 
Marconi system installed ;—I see from a list that. 


-we have they number 33, but he said 53:—I 


understood you in reply to Mr. Adkins' question 
to say that in your view if the Convention is 
ratified and the Marconi Company a to 
accept intercommunication the bil oF beds 
ship stations would Poe ‘continue ?—I see 
no reason why they should not; I have a strong 
impression that probably they would. 

1996. But, on the other hand, if we stand out, 
or if the Marconi Company refuses intercom- 
munication, these various nations who ratify 
would be bound to remove the Marconi apparatus 
from those ships ?—I believe they would: 

1997. The list he gave us of ships showed that 
there were 39 in the. United Kingdom, and 53 
outside, of which 10 are Italian and 43 not 
Italian. As regards the 39 English ships, if we 
refuse to ratify they probably may retain the 
Marconi system ?—Probably. 

1998. But there remain 53 out of the whole 
total Iam giving Mr. Cuthbert Hall's figures 

(they 
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(they do not correspond with the pamphlet we: 


had put in evidence)—14 German, six French, 
nine Dutch, 10 Belgium, and four United States, 
43 in all; and under the Convention I under- 
stand you to say the German: Government, the 


French Government, the Dutch Government, . 


the United States, and so on, who ratity the 
Convention, will be bound to only issue licences 
to intercommunication stations ?-—That is so. 

1999. Therefore these 43 ships will have to 
remove their Marconi apparatus ?—Unless they 
come into line with the Convention. 

2000. Assume for the moment that we do not 
ratify ?7—If the Marconi Company agreed to 
intercommunicate they. might be retained, but 
only under those conditions, | 

2001. That is what I am asking ?—Yes. 

2002, In that case the Marconi organisation 
will have received a severe blow ?—Unquestion- 
abl ' 


ti 
T 


res) remaining for it an 
t is so. 

2004. And would this further happen, if the 
Convention was ratified by the Waited States, as 
a party to that ratification, that the ships may 
be able (as Mr. Lee pointed out) to communicate 
with the Channel, the 39 remaining Marconi, 
but if they crossed the Atlantic and got to 
America (if they are Atlantic liners, as most of 
them are) would they be able to communicate 
on that side?—Not with the United States 
stations; if they got within reach of Canadian 
stations they might. 

2005. The American stations you mean would 
be bound under the Convention to refuse to com- 
municate except under the intercommunicating 
principle ?—That is so. | 

2006. Therefore in your view, from what you 
have said, the result of non-ratification of the 
Convention by Great Britain, or the refusal of 
the Marconi system to intercommunicate, would 
be practically to destroy the system, or so much 
of it as remained ?—Yes, very largely. 


` Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2007. Is it not a fact that the Atlantic liners 
communicate in the first instance on the other 
side with a Canadian station ?—They do. 

200%. Therefore it would not really prevent 
communication between ship and shore Bocas 
the messages could pass along the land line ?—I 
guarded my reply by saying they could probably 
communicate with Canada, but not with the 
United States. 

2009. Communication could be effected with 
the United States in that way ?—Exactly. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
2010. That is in the case of the 39 on which 
the Marconi apparatus is left ?— That is so. 
| Mr. Adkins. — 
2011. That is, the messages would be passed 
on by the land lines ?—Yes, they do that now. 
Mr. Sydn ey Buxton. 


2012. Mr. Cuthbert Hall alleged that inter- 
communication led to confusion i 
to say), because of the operators belonging to 


y. 
2003. There will be 39 pen (giving its own. 
43 against it ?— 


athered him > 


Mr. Sydney: Buzton—continued. 
different organisations that there would be 


rivalry, and secondly, because the Regulations of : 
the Convention would be inadequate to control: 


such rivalry. 
injustice in: putting it in that way —In the 
first place the Regulations for working authorised 
by the Convention do not differ very materially 


I think I am doing him no: 


from those authorised by the Marconi Company, - 


so that so far as the mere Regulations themselves 
are concerned there is no reason why confusion 
Should arise under the new conditions more than 
under the old. It is really a question of the 


power of enforcing these Regulations; and the : 


penalties will be really very stringent, because 
they will go so far as.the removal of the licence 


{Contunued.” 


of the operator or.of the ship itself, and it is - 


such penalties or to run the risk of incurring - 
such penalties; so I certainly think that the . 


- power to enforce the Regulations will be ample. 


2013. Then another point he endeavoured to 
make, as I understood him, was that it would be 
difficult to get redress owing to the roundabout 


. hardly conceivable.that they are likely to incur | 


- 


course taken to enforce the penalties, and so on? - 


—I think the answer to that, Sir, is that after all 
the majority of the vessels will belong to four or 
five or balka dozen of the Great Powers and the 
proceedings will not be roundabout ; direct com- 
munication takes place with them every day. I 
think we may say, Sir, that we have an equivalent 
of that in our International Telegraphic Service 
now; the opposite ends of the land wires are 
manned by people of different nationalities, the 
men sometimes fall out, but there is no difficulty 
in maintaining discipline and in maintaining the 
cominunication. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2014. Would you say that that was a fair 


parallel in the matter of the difficulty of enforc- 
ing control ?—I think so. 

2015. That the control of a single wire ora 
single system of wires is not much easier than 
the control of ethereal intercommunication ?—It 
is an analogy certainly, and it points to the fact 
that if ditheulties arise—if dissensions arise 
between operators—there is absolutely no diffi- 


culty in enforcing the penalties and in establish- , 


ing a right method of communication; and I 
see no reason why any greater difficulty should 
arise in * wireless." | 
2016. Can they jam the lines ?— Certainly. 
2017. In cable teiegraphy ?—Certainly. 
2018. Does the case ever arise ?—No, because 
the penalties are sufficient to prevent it arising. 
2019. The caso cannot arise, I gather, in the 
matter of telegraph lines without deliberate 


intention, whereas the diíficeulty in the other | 


case is to avoid jamming—is not that so ?—No, 


I think unless the operators are unskilled or ` 


the apparatus is bad, jamming must arise _ 


through deliberate intention—in 
that is, I am talking of | 
2020. And confusion of messages ?-—-As 
regards the confusion of messages—assuming 
the operators are skilled and the apparatus is in 


good order, there ought to be no confusion of 


messages except by deliberate intent. 


2021. You.say that it is Just as easily con- | 


trolled as a wire ?—Yes. 
2099. A 


* wireless," - 
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Mr. Sydney Buzton. 

2022. A considerable point was made by the 
witness for the Marconi Company on the ground 
that they had a large number of stations 
CRM Ine on à considerable amount of commercial 
work and that other stations were not carrying 
on much work. Have youany information on 
that that you could give us—that they have an 
organised wireless De ta hy system at other 
commercial stations ?— alt, on that point, Sir, 
I would refer rather to what I said in connection 
with the American service. In the United States 
they do appear to have an organised wireless 
service, but generally speaking, in view of the 
fact that there are 63 Marconi commercial 
stations as against 123 commercial stations on 
other systems throughout the world, I can 
hardly believe that these 123 stations have been 
established for the purposes of philanthropy ; 
they must have been established for commercial 
work, and in each country which possesses those 
stations there must be some organisation for 
the collection and despatch of telegrams. Ihave 
iss evidence in relation to the United States : 

cannot give evidence in relation to other 
countries. 


Mr. Gwynn 


2023. Were those 123 stations established 
solely for commercial purposes ?—I will not say 
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“solely,” but they are stations that are open to 
commercial work. 

2024. It was represented to us that in the 
United States there were 30, all of which were 
registered as being open to commercial work ?— 


es. 

2025. So that your figures would be subject to 
that m ae ?—My figures would be 
subject to that interpretation unquestionably. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2026. As regards the Marconi stations them- 
selves, are you aware whether at some, or at any 
of them, the wholeof the work done is large or 
not ?—From ane to December 1905 the 
total messages at all the Marconi stations in 
Great Britain amounted to the following: 
Messages to ships 541, messages from ships 
10,297; from January to December 1906 there 
were 1,036 messages to ships, and 14,984 
messages from ships. 

2027. At some of our stations, like Niton and 
the North Foreland, is there much traffic 
already ?—No, very little indeed. In 1905 the 
number of messages per month at the North 
Foreland, for instance, was to ships one; from 
ships 25; in 1906, to ships three; from ships 
45. 


Captain E. F. INGLEFIELD, R.N., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. ` 

2028. You are an offieer of the Royal Navy? 
—Yes. 

2029. And Secretary of Lloyd’s?—Yes; I 
succeeded the late Colonel Sir Henry Hozier, 
K.C.B., as secretary of Lloyd's on the 1st October 
1906. 

2029.* Have you had much experience of 
wireless telegraphy ?—I have recently been in 
command of a large armoured cruiser which was 
equipped with wireless apparatus; and since I 
have been at Lloyd's I have devoted considerable 
attention to the question of wireless DAT 
in relation to commercial maritime signalling. 

2030. Can you tell the Committee how Lloyd's 
is interested in commercial maritime signalling ? 
— One of the principal functions performed b 
the Corporation of Lloyd's, as defined by Lloyd's 
Act of "corporation of 1871, is the collection of 
maritime intelligence from all parts of the globe, 
and the publication and diffusion of that intelh- 
gence in the United Kingdom and abroad 
among those who are interested in shipping 
matters and in oversea trade. By “ Maritime 
Intelligence " is meant any information affecting 
shipping, cargoes and freight. 

2031. How is this maritime intelligence col- 
lected ?—In order to carry out the large business 
involved in the world-wide collection and dis- 
tribution of such intelligence, it is necessary to 
have a carefully arranged system of signal 
stations in the vicinity of the principal trade 
routes, as well as at the most important ports at 
home and abroad, besides specially appointed 


Chairman—continued. 


agents at every port in the world. Lloyd’s has 
aleo some 1,300 agents and sub-agents, who, in 
addition to the ımportant duties which they 
perform as the representatives of the Corporation, 
are specially charged to transmit at once all the 
latest maritime intelligence from their respective- 
districts. 

2032. What are the signal stations to which 
you refer ?—I submit a list of signal stations 
showing those stations which belong to Lloyd's. 
and also those stations where Lloyd's has made 
arrangements to receive reports in all parts of 
the world, but the most important stations are 
those situated round the coast of the United 
Kingdom, which is, owing to its geographical 
situation and the predominant part which it 
plays in the business of the world, the principal 
ocus of ocean commerce. 

2033. How do the signal stations communi- 
cate with passing vessels ?!—The communication 
between merchant ships and Lloyd’s oa ites 
stations is generally effected by visual signalling 
—in the day time with flags, and at night time 
by pyrotechnic lights or MR ERP. Visual 
signalling has hitherto practically fulfilled alf 
Lloyd's requirements, as up to the present time 
very few merchant vessels have been equipped 
with wireless apparatus; but ever since the 
inception of wireless telegraphy the Committee 
of Lloyd's have had before them the fact that 
possibly in the near future this means of 
communication might be largely used for 
maritime signalling. They have, therefore, 

closely 
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-closely watched the development of the Marconi 
-systemm, and have conducted experiments with 
.other systems at a cost to themselves up to 
September 1901 of about £4,500. 

2034, Has Lloyd’s entered into any agreement 
with the Marconi Company ?—In September 
1901 an Agreement was concluded with the 
Marconi International Marine Communication 
(an offshoot of the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company); but this Agreement was 
varied in certain respects by the “Terms of 
Settlement " arrived at between the parties in 
November 1905. 

2035. Can you hand in these documents ?— 
Here are copies of the Agreement, but I am not 
at liberty to disclose the terms of settlement 
without permission of the Marconi Company. 

2036. Which of Lloyd's signal stations have 
been equipped with wireless apparatus ?—The 
followin "Lloyd's signal stations have been 
equipped with Marconi apparatus under this 
Agreement :—Inishtrahull was equipped in April 
1902 ; Malin Head in April 1902; Brow Head in 
December 1902; Fastnet in February 1904; 
Port Said in March 1905; Port Tewfik (that is 
Suez) in March 1905; the Butt of Lewis in 
April 1907: the Flannan Islands in 1907, and 
Tory Island and Dunnet Head are about to be 
equipped; but the Brow Head station was 
equipped by the Marconi Company for their own 
purposes under special arrangement. 

2037. Has your agreement with the Marconi 
Company worked smoothly ?— Unfortunately, 
within two years of the conclusion of the Agree- 
ment differences arose between Lloyd's and the 
Marconi Companies. Litigation took place as 
to certain matters, and, as some of these are still 
sub judice, it would hardly be proper for me to 
discuss them before the Committee, though I 
may say that I believe the points at issue have 
no direct bearing on the question before the 
Committee. 

2038. When concluding that agreement, was 
Lloyd's in favour of a wireless monopoly ?!—Refer- 
ring to the Agreement, 1t will be noticed in the 
preamble that it is stated: * Lloyd's is of opinion 
that itis desirable that one system of wireless 
telegraphy should be in general use," and that 
“the Marconi system isin such general use.” At 
that time the Marconi system was the principal 
system before the public. It had been advanced 
further in practical development (at any rate in 
the United Kingdom) than any other system, 
and the Marconi Companies alone had stations 
in actual working in the United Kingdom for 
commercial maritime signalling. For these 
reasons Lloyd’s considered it advisable to 
adopt the Marconi system in preference to 
those with which it had been experimenting, 
and the agreement was therefore concluded. 
As matters then stood 
wireless telegraphy, it appeared to the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd's desirable, in order to avoid 
complications, that one system rather than 
a multiplicity of systems should be used for 
commercial maritime signalling (in which alone 
Lloyd's is concerned), and no other system than 
the Marconi system could be said to be in 
general use in the United Kingdom. The 
. statements in the preamble appear to have been 
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made on the assumption (which was perhaps 
even then erroneous) that intercommunication 
might not be possible between various systems 
of wireless telegraphy, or at all events might 
lead to great confusion; and they were not 
intended to imply that Lloyd’s was then, and 
would always be in favour of an absolute 
Marconi monopoly, and against any proper 
arrangement for intercommunication. s 

2039. Does the agreement debar Lloyd’s from 
intercommunication ?—The Agreement runs 
until 1915 (when the Marconi patents will 
expire), and by Clause 7 Lloyd's undertook not 
to use, or permit to be used, during that period 
"any system of wireless telegraphy other than 
the Marconi system at or in connection with 
any of Lloyd's Signal Stations" (except in 
certain specified countries to which the Agree- 
ment does not extend) the only important 
exception being the United States of America. - 

2040. Has Lloyd's adhered to that condition ? 
—Since the conclusion of the 1901 Agreement, 
other systems of wireless telegraphy have been 
developed and utilised for ship to shore com- 
munication, but Lloyd's has rigidly adhered to 
its agreement with the Marconi Company, and 
has neither used any other system at its stations 
nor intentionally allowed messages from vessels 
equipped with other systems to be received at 
those stations. Lloyd’s has not advocated inter- 
communication, and will continue to regard 
itself as debarred from permitting it at Lloyd’s 
Signal Stations, unless and until its obligation 
to the Marconi Company is over-ridden or a 
contrary obligation is imposed, either by legisla- 
tion or by the conditions of the licences which 
may be granted to Lloyd’s by the Postmaster- 
General. 

2041. Do you consider that the prohibition of 
intercommunication for commercial maritime 
signalling is detrimental to the public interest ? 
—It is evident that, if vessels of the Mercantile 
Marine are equipped with systems of wireless 
telegraphy other than the Marconi system, and 
are debarred from communicating with Marconi- 
equipped vesssels and Marconi-equipped stations, 
this would be detrimental to the public interest, 
and especially to the interests of the shipping 
and marine insurance communities who rel 
ms Lloyd's for their maritime intelligence. 
Lloyd's is, and for long has been, the great 
medium for the collection, distribution, and 
publication of all information relating to mari- 
time matters. It was for this primary reason that 
Lloyd’s long ago established and has since 
developed its now extensive organisation for the 
collection of such intelligence. This organisation 
is used for the advantage of the whole shipping 
and mercantile communities, and indeed for that 
of the public generally ; and the various depart- 
ments of our own and certain foreign Govern- 
ments make direct or indirect use of it, and 
co-operate with Lloyd’s in various ways towards 
rendering it efficient ; consequently, it is of such 
great importance that all and any intelligence 
relating to maritime matters should be received 
at Lloyd's that the possibility of inter-communi- 
cation between vessels and shore stations, irres- 
pective of the system with which they are 
equipped, could not but be to the advantage of 
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all interested in commerce, and particularly 


ta owners of vessels, owners of cargoes and 
underwriters. 

2042. Can you give an instance where the 
rohibition of intercommunication has been 
etrimental to the public interest ?—As an 

instance where the general public interests have 
been endangered, and human life jeopardised 
owing to the refusal of the Marconi Company to 
allow inter-communication, I would quote the 
incident of the United States steamer * Lebanon" 
in June, 1906. This vessel was engaged by the 
United States Government to destroy a derelict 
said to be endangering all steamers crossing the 
North Atlantic. Whilst searching for the dere- 
lict, the * Lebanon" got into communication by 
wireless telegraphy with the Marconi-equipped 
Red Star Line steamer “ Vaderland,” as hone 
of getting information, and, it is understood, 
received the following repiy: “ We cannot talk 
with you as we are under the Marconi contract.” 
Thus the Marconi prohibition of inter-communi- 
cation stood in the way of the performance of 
valuable services, and might have been attended 
With serious consequences. 

2043. Has the Marconi Company's prohibition 
to intercommunicate affecte Lloyd's in the 
United Kingdom ?—The Marconi Company's 
reading of Clause 7 of the Lloyd's-Marconi Agree- 
ment has resulted in the leant of a Lloyd’s 
signal station. Prior to September 1901, Lloyd's 
had a signal station on Rathlin Island. Reports 
from this station were transmitted to the main- 


land by the system of wireless telegraphy. 


installed between Rathlin Island and the main- 
land by the Postmaster-General. The work of 
the Postmaster-General was done by Lloyd’s 
signalmen, and when it was sought to place this 
arrangement on à more permanent footing by an 
agreement, we notified the Marconi Company as 
a matter of forn. They claimed that it was a 
breach of Clause 7. They declined to waive 
their objection; after some time the Postmaster- 
General transferred the working of the svstem to 
the Post Office on the island, three miles from 
the signal station, in October, 1903, and Lloyd's 
signal station was closed in April, 1904. "This 
is not actually a case of intercommunication, but 
I quote it to show the views expressed to Lloyd's 
by the Marconi Company with regard to the 
connection of Lloyd’s with other systems of 
wireless telegraphy, even though that system 
be a Government system for public use. 

2044. Has this prohibition affected Lloyd’s 
abroad ?—Abroad, this question of intercom- 
munication has materially affected Lloyd’s 
because we have recently applied to establish 
wireless telegraphy stations in various British 
Colonies. For instance, Jainaica, Ceylon, 
Barbados, St. Helena, Perim, Straits Settlements, 
Mauritius. We have not been able to obtain 
the requisite licences from the Colonial Govern- 
ments, because they make it a condition of the 
licences that intercommunication shall be 

rmitted at the licensed stations, and Lloyd’s 
is precluded by its agreement with the Marconi 
Company from allowing such intercommunica- 
tion, and from utilising any other system. 
Consequently, Lloyd’s has been unable to equip 
signal stations in these colonies at all. 


Chairman—continued. 


2045. Supposing the Convention be not rati- 
fied, would this, in your opinion, act prejudicially 
to the collection of maritime intelligence for 
general use ?—An important provision, from the 
pout of view of Lloyd’s, is that contained in. 

lause 39 of the Regulations of the Radiotele-. 
graphic Convention, by which arrangements are 
to be facilitated “ for communicating to maritime 
news agencies information respecung wrecks. 
and shipping casualties or of general interest for. 
purposes of navigation." Lloyd's has already 
arranged with foreign Governments for reports of 
casualties and other maritime intelligence from 
foreign wireless stations to be forwarded to 
Lloyd's, and we shall doubtless avail ourselves of 
the facilities accorded by this Clause 39. If, 
however, Great Britain declines to ratify the 
Radiotelegraphic Convention, it is feared that, 
by way of retaliation, foreign Governments will 
decline to supply Lloyd's with maritime intelli. 
gence from their wireless stations, and possibl 
may also cancel the privileges granted to Lloyd's 
at semaphore stations, which have already been 
found of great advantage by shipowners, con- 
signees, charterers, and all interested in vessels 
or their cargoes. 

2046. Are there any further points you desire 
to put in on behalf of Lloyd's ?—Is it permitted 
me to refer to evidence that I have heard in this 
room, Sir. 

2047. Yes?—I understood Mr. Cuthbert Hall 
on Tuesday, after alluding to the difficulties there 
were with Lloyd's, to make some remarks with. 
regard to Lloyd's relations to the Admiralty. 

ith regard to that matter, Sir, I think perhaps 
it would be better not to refer, as the difficulties 
with the Marconi Company have been, and are 
still, very complicated and they are—a great. 
many of them—still sub judice; but there is one 
particular charge that I feel it is my duty to refer 
to and that is that Mr. Hall alluded to the 
inefliciency on the part of Lloyd's staff in the 
work of wireless telegraphy. In my judgment. 
that seems to me to s an unnecessary slur 
on a very zealous and intelligent body of men. 
I have gone carefully into this matter and so far 
as I can sce where mistakes were made in 
signalling steamers, there was nothing to fix the 
fault more on one side than on theother. I have 
my own opinion as toon which side the fault was, 
but I think the faults may have been,on the whole, 
e equally divided; but I wish to say that 

loyd's has spared neither trouble nor expense 
in maintaining an eflicient staff at their signal 
stations. Maritime intelligence very largely. 
depends on having efficient signal stations. 
The whole system would break down unless we 
had efticient signalinen. I think our staff that 
were working the wireless telegraphy at this 
place was a particularly strong one because it was 
composed of two elements; we had the element of. 
our own signalmen, who are accustomed to convey 
messages to chips and also to receive them, and. 
who are also accustomed to working telegraph 
instruments, it did not therefore require very 
much instruction to turn them into skilled 
wireless operators; but in addition to that we 
obtained (I imagine from the same source as 
that from which the Marconi Companies obtain 
their operators) skilled trained wireless tele- 


graphists, 
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phists, and these combined with our own men 
ormed a very good working-conjunction, and 
my own view is that if they had received fair 
lay from the Marconi Company the thing could 
have been worked very well; but I think the 
facts seem to show that the Marconi Company 
were anxious to discredit Lloyd’s staff in order to 
get the working into their own hands, which 
they eventually did; and as an instance of that 
l might mention that when, after our agreement, 
we took over the working at some of these stations 
from the Marconi Company,the Marconi Company 
left absolutely nothing at the stations except the 
apparatus itself and the telegraph forms we use; 
all the documents and instructions for the 
dence of their own operators at stations were 
ocked up or taken away, so that it might be as 
difficult as possible for our men to work ; and in 
a great many cases when they made Sd ene 
about the working of our men they would not 
state specific facts but merely made a general 
statement that our operators were unsatisfactory. 
I think it is unfortunate that the matter should 
have been brought up here because it has really 
nothing to do with the Radiotelegraphie Con: 
vention. 

2048. You engaged and employed your own 
operators in your Marconi stations ?— We did 
when we were working, and we do now at the 
stations at which we are now e 

2049. Have you the same system for training 
men that the Marconi Company have?—We 
obtain them ready trained. The South London 
Training Schoolis where we obtained them from. 

2050. Do you take great precautions to 
ensure that the men you employ are only men 
who have been thoroughly trained ?—I am 


king now of what happened before my time, 
but I feel quite sure that all precautions weretaken 
by my predecessor, as we are very jealous of the 


efficiency of Lloyd's signal stations. Naturall 
when there are mistakes in communication wit 
vessels it fills Lloyd's with numbers of complaints 
from shipowners and others interested who may 
suffer loss from it; and it reflects very much on 
Lloyd's if things do not go well. 
. 2051. But in recent times, since you have been 
at Lloyd's, you can, I understand, say that you 
have a strict practice in force to ensure efficient 
operators Tt have not engaged any wireless 
operators myself, because we have not established 
any new signal station lately; but I know it 
has been so in the past, and I am sure it will be 
so in the future for the credit of the Corpora- 
tion. Immense trouble is taken, and I can say 
this much, that always at Lloyd's any mistake 
that is complained of by shipowners or others 
is immediately threshed out ; we go to the very 
bottom of it, and take steps as best we can to 
prevent a recurrence of that which has given 
rise to the complaint. 


Mr. Sydney Buaton. 

2052. Your maritime intelligence, I take it, 
exiends all over the globe-wireless?—All the 
“ wireless ” ? 

2053. I am speaking of your maritime intelli- 

nce ?—Maritime intelligence we receive from 
all parts of the globe. 
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2054. I gather from what you have said that 
it is very important for you that no difficulties 
should be placed in your way in obtaining infor- 
mation by any wireless system ?—That is so, Sir. 

2055. And I gather from what you have said 
that the result of your agreement with the 
Marconi Company has been detrimental to your 
operations ?—It has been detrimental up to the 
present. in so far as it has prevented us from 
establishing signal stations in certain of the 
Colonies to which we have applied. 

2056. Is that on the ground that the Colonial 
Governments will not grant licences except for a 
system which will intercommunicate ?— That is 
80. 

2057. And under your agreement with the 
Marconi Company you are bound to have all 
your stations non-intercommunicating ?—Yes. 


2058. Let me put this to you as a general 
proposition : If you were making a similar con- 
tract now, do you think you would probably 
make that contract with such a clause in it i— 
In view of the development of other systems 
which has taken place since 1901 I am quite 
sure we should not dream of making such a 
contract. 

2059. You would not enter into an agreement 
of such an inclusive kind as that ?— (Certainly 
not, Sir. 

2060. I gather from your evidence that the 
reason that that particular contract was madein 
1901 was that at that time the Marconi system 
was the only one that was being worked un 
a commercial basis ?—-That is so. 

2061. Therefore you thought you had better 
take advantage of the existing system 7—Yes; 
it seemed so far ahead of the others from a 
practical point of view that it appeared to us 
that we should stick to that one. 


2062. You are aware that under Clause 10 of 
the Postmaster-General’s agreement with the 
Marconi Company,assuming that the Convention 
issigned, and that the British Government adhere 
to it, you will obtain relief from your agree- 
ment with the Marconi Company ?—Yes, | am 
aware of that. 

2063. That clause was not proposed at the 
instigation of Lloyd’s, was it 1 No, Lloyd's knew 
nothing about it until some time afterwards, I 
understand. 

2064. I mean it was not an attempt on your 

art to get out of your agreement with them ?— 
Not at all. 

2065. It was done by a public office on public 

ounds ?—It was introduced on public grounds, 

understand. 

2066. In regard to Clause 39 of the ee 
tions of the Convention, to which you have 
referred, was that clause put in by the desire 
and at the instigation of Lloyd’s ?—I was 
Secretary of Lloyd's at that time, but it was 
put in entirely without my knowledge; it was 
some weeks after the close of the Berlin Con- 
ference before I heard of it. 

2067. You are not aware that it was by the 
desire of Lloyd’s that it was brought about by 
the British Delegates ?—No. Bs 

2068. At all events it was a clause which 
Lloyd's desired, and which was advantageous to 

T 2 them ?— 
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them ?—It was advantageous and practically 
necessary to Lloyd's. It might be absolutely 
necessary to Lloyd's in the future if wireless 
telegraphy is adopted very largely by merchant 
vessels. 

2069. What I understood you to say just now 
was that it was before your time, and that you 
had no knowledge of it?—The first one—the 
Post Office wireless telegraphy agreement was 
before my time. 

2070. I am speaking of Clause 39 ot 
the Regulations of the Radietelegraphic Con- 
vention ?—I became Secretary of Lloyd's on the 
lst October; it was just at the time when the 
Conference was meeting in Berlin, and it was not 
until some weeks afterwards—after the Con- 
ference had terminated its sittings—that I heard 
of this paragraph at all. 

2071. You are not aware that the Chairman 
of Lloyd's Committee came to see the Post- 
master-General in order to have this clause 
inserted. You are not aware of that ?—Yes, I 
now remember that. 

2072. If the Convention therefore is not 
ratified this clause drops. What you say is: 
* By way of retaliation foreign Governments will 
decline to supply Lloyd’s with maritime intelli- 
gence from their wireless stations, and possibl 
may also cancel the privileges granted to Lloyd's 
at semaphore stations.” Would that be a serious 
matter for you?—Yes, that would be a very 
serious point for us, because at the present time 
the foreign Governments have been very good 
in agreeing to our suggestions to give us in- 
formation of casualties, and so on, that they 
may receive from their wireless stations; and we 
also receive from semaphore stations at various 
points on the coasts of Europe reports of ships 
passing, casualties, and so forth. 

2078. I take it from what you have said that 
you would be generally in favour of the Con- 
vention because it would be to the interest of 
Lloyd's, who represent the Mercantile Marine ?— 
Not only the Mercantile Marine, but I would 

int out that the whole commercial community 
enefit by the system of intelligence of Lloyd's ; 
the shipowners and owners of cargoes also derive 
great benefit from the intelligence, so that they 
can make their own arrangements both as 
regards insurances and the disposal of their 
ships and other arrangements. 

2074. Are you of opinion that without a 
convention Lloyd's would continually be 
hampered as they have been in the past ?— 
That is so. 


Mr. Lambert. 


2075. Do I understand that Lloyd’s, as a body, 
is in favour of the ratification of this Convention 2 
—The Committee of Lloyd’s, which governs the 
affairs of the society, are certainly in favour 
of it. 

£076. I mean there can be no doubt about 
that ?—No possible doubt at all. 


2077. I assume that Lloyd’s has an interest 
in promoting the welfare and the. maritime 
interests of Great Britain ?£— Very much so, 


yes. 
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2078. And therefore, in wishing for the ratifi- 
cation of this Convention, it presumably hopes. 
that the maritime interests of Great Britain will. 
be advantaged 7—We believe that. 

2079. Are you in favour of the present mono- 
poly of the Marconi Company ?—Not so far as. 
it is incompatible with intercommunication, 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2080. If I may just raise the question here, 
is not your difficulty that the Marconi Company 
at present have not got a monopoly ?—Is not. 
our difficulty ? 

2081. That at the present time the Marconi 
Company have not got a monopoly ?— Yes, that. 
mould be another way of putting it. 

2082. That is to say, there are competing 
systems in the field ?—Yes. 


Mr. Lambert. 


2083. Where ships are fitted with Marconi 
pire no intercommunication is permitted ? 
—L1 believe generally not. 

2084. Except in minor instances ?—Except in 
minor instances, yes. 

2085. Is there anything in this Convention 
that is hostile to the interests of Britain as a. 
whole ?—Do you mean the commercial interests ? 

2086. The commercial interests of Great 
Britain ?—I should say not—there is nothing 
hostile to the commercial interests of Great 
Britain so far as I am able to judge. 

2087. Do you think on the whole that it. 
would be advantageous for this Convention to be 
ratified ?—I think so. 


Mr. Adkins. 


2088. I think you said in answer to Mr, 
Buxton, that if the Convention were ratified by 
England a certain clause in the agreement be- 
tween the Post Office and the Marconi Company 
would then operate by which you would be freed 
from your present restriction as to intercom- 
munication ?—I imagine that it would not come 
automatically into operation, but I think the 
Post Office would be tree to do it. 

2089. I have got the section here. According 
to that, the Company undertake to relieve the 
Admiralty and Lloyd’s without ee to their 
patent rights ?—Yes, if required by the Govern- 
ment so to do. 

2090. If required by the Government so to 
do. Is that view accepted by the Marconi Com- 
pany themselves?—I am not able to answer 
that. 

2091. I did not know whether it had been a 
matter of discussion between you and the Mar- 
coni Company ?—No. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2092. Why are there the stations at Inishtra- 
hull and Malin Head ?—Because Inishtrahull is. 
an island lying oft, and we have a signal station 
there for signalling ships passing by fl 
visual signalling—and they would communicate 
with the shore—Malin Head; it is a difficult 
place to lay a cable; it is easier and simpler for 
us to send off a telegram to shipowners by 

wireless. 
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Mr. Gwynn—continued. 
wireless communication between Inishtrahull 
and Malin Head than to lay a cable. 

2093. Inishtrahull is a small station for local 
use ?—Inishtrahull is practically that. 

2094. And they are within a few miles of 
each other ?—They are within a few miles of 
each other—yes. 

2095. Mr. Buxton suggested that your arrange- 
ment with the Marconi Company had been 
detrimental to you, and you said that if the 
thing were to do again, in your opinion you 
would not make a contract with the Marconi 
Compuny while it maintained its existing reser- 
vation ?— Yes. 

2096. If you did not make a contract with the 
Marconi Company, and you wanted to make one 
at the present time, with whom would you 
make .the contract ?—I do not know that we 
should make a contract with anybody. I[ think 
it would require a great deal of consideration as 
to what we should do at the present moment. 
I do not say that we should make a contract 
at all; it would depend upon the whole circum- 
stances of the case. 


2097. That is to say, there are no bodies 
alternative to the Marconi Company with whom 
you could contract ?—Not that I know of. 


2098. There is no commercial system existing 
on a sufficiently large scale?—There are other 
systems in use ; there are other systems in prac- 
tical use. 

2099. But orgunisations ?—No, I suppose not 
—certainly not round the coasts of England 

2100. You might contemplate having your own 
organisation ?—Of course if there was no inter- 
communication it is possible we should have to 


fall back on the Marconi Company; it depends’ 


so much on the circumstances of the case and 
the contract we might make. 


2101. If I may put a question by way of 
analogy to illustrate to you what I mean: Could 
Lloyd’s be internationally managed ?—Interna- 
tionally managed ? 

2102. Yes; could you conceive of theorganisa- 
tion that exists under the name of “ Lloyd's " 
being managed by the different Governments of 
Europe ?—No, because that idea does not appeal 
to me any more than if you suggested the 
managing of any other corporation inter- 
nationally. 

2103. I want to suggest that your business 
is the intercommunication and collection of 
maritime intelligence, which is not altogether 
unlike the management of a system of wireless 
telegraphy which is to cover the world. Your 
sysvem has a real monopoly, and I put it to you: 
Is not the existence of that monopoly partly due 
to the advantage which accrues from a system 
of central control ?—It is certainly necessary to 
have a system of central control of Lloyd's 
signal stations, but then there the analogy ceases 
I consider, because Lloyd's signal stations can 
never clash with each other. In the question 
of visual signaling, there can never a any 
question of clashing; and no international 
management of that sort is necessary. We 
make our arrangements with foreign Govern- 
ments and Colonies as we find necessary for our 
signalling communications, and we have those 
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all over the world. There is no question there 
of clashing with anybody. 

2104. There is not the same necessity imposed 
upon you to attempt to organise iis thing 
internationally ?—N o. 

2105. That is to say, you would say that if the 
business of wireless telegraphy could be managed 
by a company or a central control, that would 
be the ideal system ?— Certainly. 


2106. You consider that the world is driven— 
because the air is common property—to manage 
this business by a sort of committee of Govern- 
ments; is that your view ?—My view is that some 
controlling organisation is necessary certainly, 
whether there is intercommunication or not. 


2107. You say that international control is 
not in itself desirable, but is a necessary feature 
of the case ?—International control appears to 
me to be desirable because English and foreign 
ships or signal stations may clash with each 
other; but that is quite a different case to 
Lloyd’s signal stations, which cannot possibly 
clash with each other, because they are so far 
apart. I understand that you are still referring 
to the analogy between the organisation of 
Lloyd’s and the organisation of wireless tele- 


graphy. Is that not so? 


2108. The analogy is between two bodies 
which deal with the communications of the 
whole world. You have managed it sucessfully 
by a central organisation in the case of Lloyd’s, 
and the case of the Marconi Company, as I 
understand, is that the conduct and machinery 
of communication can only be done successfully 
by some central organisation ?—To my mind 
the wide point of distinction is this, that the 
signal stations cannot clash with each other; 
and, further, that there is not the same organi- 
tion required, as it were, to make them work 
together; one signal station has nothing to do 
with another; a signal station in France 
works quite independently of a signal 
station in England; half a dozen ships can 
signal by flags at the same time to a Lloyd's 
iens station without interfering with each 
other; whereas of course in wireless telegraphy 
the case is quite different. One signal station on 
the French coast might clash with a signal 
station on the English coast; and, speaking 
generally, not more than one ship can communi- 
cate with the same signal station at the same 
time. 

2109. It is generally admitted that at the 
resent time the Marconi people can do their 
usiness ; that the Siocitililo interference does 

not hamper them very materially. Would you 
say that their development of the business of 
wireless telegraphy is due to the fact that they 
have undertaken it as a company instead ot 
leaving the thing to be undertaken here and 
there in different countries ?—I think there is 
no doubt about that. Their ie position they 
owe to having worked the thing on business lines. 
a large company and studied organisation. I 
think that is so. 

2110. Ànd at present you would say they 
have a network covering a considerable part of 
the world ?—I am not prepared to say “a con- 
siderable part of the world," because Lors Is the 

United. 
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United States, and they nave a very consider- 
able organisation I know. 
2111. As regards the question of the Malin 
Head operators that you referred to, I think 
ou misunderstood Mr. Cuthbert Hall I put 
1t to you that, admitting that your operators 
were perfectly good, is not the moral of that, 
that where there is separate control of operators 
things do not go on so smoothly as where there 
is only single control of operators ?—It all 
'depends upon how the authorities work together. 
lagreethat with a single control of operators 
you generaly do better than with separate 
control; but I think the idea was that this 
agreement was to bring us together and that we 
were to work in a friendly spirit; and I am 
sure the thing could have been managed, though 
I agree with you that the fact of having two 
operators, the one belonging to a company, the 
other to a corporation, might point to recrimin- 
cations between the operators unless that spirit 
of conflict was rigidly repressed from headquar- 


ters. 

2112. Lloyd's and the Marconi Company 
were different organisations, and you attribute 
the friction that occurred at this particular 
station to the want of perfection in the relations 


Captain INGLEFIELD, R.N. 


[Continued 


Mr. Gwynn—continued. 


between Lloyd's and the Marconi Company ?— 


Mr. Cuthbert Hall, I know, wished to drag this 


extraneous matter into this thing; I have no 


desire to refer to it except to stand up for my 
men, whom I have found to be a singularly 
zealous and intelligent body of men and well up 
to their duties. 

2113. I do not think Mr. Cuthbert Hall 
meant to cast any reflection upon your men 
particularly, but does it not illustrate the fact. 


that where there are two controls there is likely 


to be friction, and that where there is one control 
there is likely to be an absence of friction ?— 
Generally, I admit that; but I will not admit 
that friction is necessary with two controls. If 
the heads on both sides enter into their work in 
& liberal-minded way, there should be no fric- 
tion. 

2114. And it is quite as possible, is it not, 
that there should be friction between two Govern- 
ments as between two companies ?—That is quite 


SO. 

2115. And friction did arise between Lloyd’s 
and the Marconi Company although they 
a common interest ?7--I am afraid our interest 
was not altogether a common one as it turned 
out. 
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Chairman. 


2116. I understand that you have devoted a 
t deal of attention to electric radiation 
fore 1896, and even in years previously to 
that ?—Yes, indeed, and even before 1890. I 
have worked at the subject since the '* 70's" on 
the strength of Clark Maxwell’s theory. I 
wanted, as a matter of fact, to be the first to 
produce electric waves in accordance with his 
theory, and in 1887 and 1888 I nearly did so. 
I detected the waves running along wires and 
ublished the idea of geag them across space 
y the discharge of what was virtually a 
Leyden Jar; but in 1888 Hertz, quite inde- 
pendently, transmitted them across space, and 
they are roperly known by his name, “ Hertzian 
waves.” " continued to work at them, how- 
ever, and published papers on the subject in 
1888, 1889, 1890 and 1892, devising several 
means of detecting them—one of them a point 
coherer, which I afterwards replaced by a Branly 
filings tube. I did not call the filings tube a 
coherer. I discriminated. It is not now the 
custom to discriminate. Since then I have 
returned to something more like my original 
form of coherer, which at first, of course, was 
very crude; still,it contained the principle. I 
had neatly every kind of Hertz oscillator work- 
ing at Liverpool, from quite small ones to bi 
ones, emitting waves 100 yards long, which 
caused sparks from the roofs of neighbouring 
buildings as well as in water-pipes and gas-pipes. 
Some of these sparks were seen publicly at the 
Royal Institution, and also at the hall of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers they occurred 
high up in the wallpaper, which was gilt. I 
used earthed as well as insulated collectors. All 


this is published in a book of mine published in 


1892. 

2117. Then can you tell us what you did in 
1894, and what you have done since ?—In 1894, 
with the help of the Branly filings tube, the 
matter became much more definite and easy. In 
1894 I gave a couple of demonstrations, one in 


Chairman—continued. 


June at the Royal Institution and one (in 
August, I think) at Oxford,to the British Associa- 
tion, using Hertz oscillators for transmitting 
signals, using à Morse key in connection with the 
sending coil, and a Thomson marine or speaking 
galvanometer for receiving them— sending the 
signals from one roem to another through walls 
and so on. I sent them also across the quad- 
rangle of the college at ME but I applied 
very small power and did not try for big 
distances. At that time Dr. Muirhead was 
struck with its applicability to We tele- 
graphy, and when in 1596 Sir William Preece 
told the British Association meeting (as it 
happened in my laboratory) at Liverpool that 
an Italian gentleman (at that time unknown) 
was interesting the Post Office in a secret box, 
I knew practically what the box must contain, 
and immediately afterwards (the same day) I 
showed to a few friends a Morse ps instru- 
ment, very roughly, working on that plan. 
Mr. Marconi and Sir William Preece together 
interested the whole world in the subject; great 
pr was applied to the sender, and the matter 
ecame of financial importance. I will say, 
however, that the American Patent Office gave 
me later on a telegraphic patent based on my 
work, as published in 1894, after proof that this 
book had reached America in or before 1895. 
2118. When was your first English patent 
taken out?—ín 1897. I am not the first 
English patentee in the subject, but I regard that 
as the first tuning patent. I then stated clearly, 
and patented, the fundamental method on whic 
all tuning must be based, utilising for the 
el ag the ideas contained in my sympathetic 
eyden Jar resonance experiment, which is 
known to physicists. 
2119. Can you tell the Committee what 
dcin rights the Muirhead Company have ?— 
eginning, I think, in 1897 there have been a 
ewe many patents taken out. I have not a 
ist of them, but that can be put in of course. 


2120. Dr. 
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Chairman—continued. 


2120. Dr. Muirhead can tell us that probably? 
— Yes. 

2121. Will you explain to the Committee 
briefly the principle of tuning ?—Yes; I will not 
take up much time on that. I will only say that 
the ditlerence between a tuned station and an 
untuned station is that in an untuned station 
you try to concentrate all the energy in a single 
snap, as it were—like a whip-erack; by which 
means you can go to great distances, without 
discrimination or selection. But in a tuned station 
you try to produce a continuous succession of 
impulses—each one too weak to achieve any- 
thing bv itself, that 1s essential—each too weak to 
achieve anything at a reasonable distance by 
itself, but such that the timed accumulation of 
the impulses shall give the signal It is 
analogous to stretching a string on a sound 
board and plucking or bowing it instead of 
using it as the tail of a whip. You get much 
less noise—much less deraan that is to 
say; but it is of a definite pitch or frequency, 
and can make a similarly tuned string at a 
distance respond ; but if the other string is not 
properly tuned there will be no response. To 
adjust the tune in the case of the string vou 
either slacken its tension or you load it by 
coiling wire round it. The same two things 
can be done in electricity ; you may add capacit 
or you may add self-induction, and thereby ds 
just to any particular tune or wave-length you 
require. 

2122. When stations were properly tuned 
together, as you have described, are they able to 
speak to each other without disturbance from 
neighbouring stations ?—They are able to speak 
to each other without disturbance trom 
neighbouring stations under certain conditions. 
If the neighbouring station was exceeding] 
neighbouring—in the same place—I take it that 
it would make a disturbance. 

2123. However well tuned ?—However well 
tuned—yes; if they were exceedingly close 
together—but you would not call them two 
stations in that case. If you have two stations 
at a moderate distance, one of them is able to 
speak to a station at a much greater distance 
without being disturbed by the near station. 

2194. How many miles would you describe 
as a “moderate distance ?"—My experience 
leads me to say that a station 10 miles distant 
can have its disturbance completely cut out, while 
you can nevertheless receive from a station 60 
miles off, across land ; across sea you could speak 
further. 

2125. Without disturbing the station 10 
miles off?—Without being disturbed by it; 
without disturbing it if it had proper tuning 
appliances. 

Mr. Lambert. 


2126. And would that ratio be the same sup- 
pos you multiplied the distance by ten ?—I 

ave no experience of very large distances, 
nothing more than 200 or 300 miles. Yes, I 
take it that it would ; in fact, I think I may say 
more than that; I have been rather cautious in 
my statements. I would like to say a word or 
two more about that if that is regarded as 
important. I do not know whether it would 
come better later. 


Chairman. 


2127. I think this would be an appropriate 
pines now, if you could enlarge upon that. The 

ommittee are very anxious to know to what 
extent one station in comparatively close 
proximity to another station might be disturbed 
or be responsible for disturbance. We have had 
different distances given us by different wit- 
nesses, some have given 50 miles and some more. 
I think as a distance which would cause disturb- 
ance ?—Well, I do not think anybody has quite 
such perfect tuning as we have now—I am not 
sure about that—I mean we have very perfect 
tuning. I will put it in that way, and the 
result is that we are able to work on a certain 
note with the apparatus made so insensitive that 
it will not hear any other station, although the 
other station is purposely making a great dis- 
turbance, say, for experimental purposes. If I 
may give an instance :—working at the station 
at Hythe here (pointing to a sketch), we 
were signalling 60 miles away, to Elmers 
End in Kent, or rather we were receiving from 
Elmers End in Kent; at the same time a station 
at Dover was shouting, so to speak, for all it was 
worth. 

2128. How many miles off Hythe is that ?— 
Nine or ten miles off. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


2129, About 11 miles, I should say ?.—About 
1] miles. If we wanted to hear Dover we could 
hear it perfectly of course; but we could also 
arrenge so as not to hear it—we could com- 
pletely “tune” it out. 

n By “we” do you mean your own system? 
— Yes. 

2131. Or do you mean the system generall 
in use in this country ?——We were working wit 
our own apparatus. 


Chairman. 


2132. So that Dover you mean might be 
communicating with Elmers End, and the 
communication would not be received at 
Hythe ?—Elmers End was sending to Hythe; 
Dover was also sending to Hythe; we could hear 
both messages if we wanted to; we could hear 
Elmers End, which was a tuned message alone, 
if we wanted to, without having any disturbance 
whatever from Dover; and this, not by skilled 
operators picking out the one note—that also 
can be done—a skilled operator who has two 
signals coming on different notes coming through 
the telephone can attend to the one and not to 
the other, just as one can attend to one conver- 
sation when other conversations are going on. 

Mr. Gwynn. 


2133. Coming on the same antenna ?—Yes, 
I am told so; I cannot do it myself. But in this 
case I do not mean that; I mean that we got & 
record on the tape when the tape showed no 
disturbance whatever from the near station, 
whereas it gave completely the signals from 
the far station. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3134. You are speaking of your own system, 
are you not ?—Yes, I am speaking of our own 
system. 

2135. Do 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton—continued. 

. 2135. Do you know how far that applies to 
the other systems ?—No, I do not, but there is 
no very great difference between one system and 
another, except, perhaps, in the matter of the 
tuning arrangement. 


* 


Sir Edward Sassoon, 


2136. Would you say what it was that enabled 
ou- to bar the disturbance at Hythe ?—Yes, 
1 will(making a sketch) I wonder if these 
curves are intelligible. That curve represents 
the kind of energy obtained from an untuned 
station plotted out for ditferent frequencies of 
disturbance; so that if thisisthe main frequency, 
here vou have lower pitched notes; here you 
have. higher pitched notes, and you get some of 
all ; but when you have a tuned station, then the 
lower pitched notes produce practically no 
effect, or very little, and the higher pitched 
notes produce very little effect; but the 
notes just about the right scale produce a 
very large effect; the one note rises to a 
maximum. That is the kind of disturbance 
received for ditterent pitches from a tuned 
station and this from an untuned station. Now 
supposing they are both being received at once, 
the plan is to make the apparatus more and more 
insensitive. Here you have a tremendous 
amount of power which you do not want; there is 
much more power than you want from a tuned 
station at a particular note; you van therefore 
purposely make the apparatus insensitive, by 
separating the inductive connection, so that 
nothing is felt but the top of the curve— 
so that nothing below that intensity produces any 


i 


effect. You then work entirely with what we. 


call “the top of the curve.” That bit can be 


received even by the insensitive plant—the rest. 


is àll tuned out. If you restore the sensitive- 
ness you speedily lower that line, and when you 
come to there you 
This represents the Dover disturbance, this re- 
presents the Elmers End or Sydenham disturb- 
ance, and when the apparatus is tuned and made 
insensitive—when it is made insensitive—then 
you only get the isolated peak, and all other dis- 
turbances are absent; but at any moment you 
can restore the sensitiveness and pick up all the 
stations in the neighbourhood. , 


Chairman. 
2137. Will you describe ‘your own system 
now. or is this common to all systems—this 
method ?—I have not experimented with any 


other. g 
2138. You do not know whether other systems 


carry out the same operations as you have just. 


described to us ?—-No, but I am sure they could 
if they had the proper tuning arrangement. I 
do not think the word “systems” is very good 
really. MN prs | 
2139. I am afraid I must apologise for its use ? 
—It is the common word. I only mean there is 
no very great difference, no fundamental 
difterence, between the “ systems.” : 


Mr.Gwynn. 

2140. Does this concefitration of a particular 
note depend on thé employment of a particular 
wave length ?— Yes. p 

0.6 NETT , 


in to pick up Dover aguin.. 


— i — 


Mr. Gwynn—continued. 


. 2141. Or can the same concentration bo, 
obtained in some other way—supposing Dover, 
and Elmers End were using the, same wave 
length, could you obtain that result ?—If Dover 
and Elmers End were using the same wave 
length you could not. | E 
2142. They could not obtain the same result ? 
—You mean if Dover wished to produce dis- 
turbance jt could ? E 
2143. Yes: that is to say selectivity can only 
be obtained if you have power to choose the 
wave length that vou want ?—I take it that in 
times of peace different stations would each have 
its own note, as it were, and then you could 
speak to one and not to another. mE 
2144. This is very hard for ine to understand. | 
Can you have your own note without having 
your own special wave length ?7—No; it is the 
same thing. | 
. 2145. It is the same thing, is it ?—Yes.- 


2146. Precisely. Then the power of prevent- 
ing interruption depends upon the free choice 
of wave length?—The power of preventn: 
interruption CDI on some control over the. 
wave lengths which different stations use. 

2147. If I may, I will put it to you in this. 
way. Itis held to be very desirable under this. 
Convention that each station should be as free 
as possible from being interfered with, and 
should interfere as little as possible with other. 
stations ?—Yes. 

2148. To obtain that end is it desirable that . 
each station should be able to select a wave 
length for itself ?! —Without any central authority 
to combine them? I think if each station 
acted on its own devices it might clash with 
others, or perhaps it might be hitting upon 
a wave length which was not suitable. ER 

2149. May I put it like this; any regulation 
which limited the choice of wave lengths for a. 
particular station would limit that station's 
power to avoid interference and to avoid 
interfering ?— Yes. ? 

2150. That follows from what you have said . 
practically ?— Yes. KM Rs | o 


bo. 


BOTE 


Chairman. 


2151. The Committee can gather from what 
you have said, I take it, that you contend that 
with preper tuning there need be no undue 
interference between stations, even if they are 
situated comparatively close to each other, thai. 
the system hes been perfected to that extent. 
now; you contend that you can avoid inter- 
ference, even between close stations, if those: 
stations are properly tuned ?—That is quite true: 
—yes, and if they are willing to work har- 
moniously. In war—I do not know that you 
care about war—but for hostile purposes it 
would be quite possible to produce disturbance. 
I can imagine a station running up and down 
the scale and emitting all its wave lengths, and 
therefore producing some disturbance,, what 
amount of disturbance I do not know; I think 
it would be difficult to prevent disturbance if it 
were wanted to produce it. —— . —  , 0 

2152, But it cam be prevented with proper 
regulations and proper tuning ?— Yes. 

2153. On the other hand if stations are so 
tuned together as you have described what 

U | | |. — ' . would 
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Chairman—continued. 


would be the effect on stations untuned or other- 
wise tuned. Do you see the point now /—You 
mean: Could they be heard ? 

2154. Yes. When you had carefully regu- 
lated to avoid interference by the particular 
tuning, could you get the message on to the un- 
tuned. or otherwise tuned instrument ?—That is 
a very important question. I would like to say 
that the tuning is so easily adjusted that it is 
only a matter of putting in a few pegs to alter 
from one tune to another—switching over a 
handle will change the note altogether from 
one to another; and vou can also restore the 
sensitiveness and do away with the tune when- 
ever you wish, so as to pick up every kind of 
«disturbance. For instance, a coast station 
ordinarily speaking to some land station on a 
certain note, so as not to interfere with other 
coast stations, could, when not so speaking, 


clamp itself up ready to receive every kind of 


disturbance, tuned or otherwise, from passing 
ships—that is to say throw itself out of tune 
altozether—make itself an untuned station for 
the time, and instantly restore the tune when- 
ever tt wanted to; moreover, it could restore 
tune A for one station, and tune B for another 
station; that is quite feasible. 

i Mr. Gwynn. 

2155. I do not quite follow that; do you 
mean that it could simultaneously be tuned—A 
to one station and B to another ?—No, not 
, simultaneously, but by a switch. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton, 


2156. Within a minute or two or less ?—Less. 
It is very quick work to change from one tune 
to another. 

2157. You can connect or disconnect at wiil 
in a few seconds ?— Yes. Consider a pair of 
‘stations A and B, and another distant pair C 
and D. It would be possible for station A to 
speak easily to either C or D, these two being close 
together; it would also be possible for station 
A on one note, or wave length, and station B on 
another wave length to speak to both C and D 
—B one to D, and A speaking to C 
simultaneously ; but it would not be possible 
for A to be speaking while B was receiving. 

2158. Simultaneously ? — Simultaneously — 
that would be duplex; I do not say that 
* duplex ” will never be possible, but the other 
(which is teehnically calle pss or speaking in 
the same direction) is possible. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2159, Within what limits of wave length 
can you achieve that eutting out or selection— 
that is to say by how much per cent. must one 
wave length differ from another so as to render 
it k for one message to interfere with 
another ?—Well, I should have to look into the 
figures for that, but my assistants assure me 
that they can do it with something like one per 
cent. of change; I think it would be wise to have 
more margin than that. 


Chairman. 


2160. All you are telling us now refers 
exclusively to the “ Muirhead,” does it not ?— 


Chairman—continued. 


The Lodge-Muirhead; I have no experience 
of any other apparatus. 

2161. Can you tell the Committee if you 
have had any actual stations at work which 
demonstrate the accuracy of tuning as you have 
des^ribed it ?—Experimental stations, yes. Those 
between Hythe and Dover in Kent have been 
shown to officials. I believe Mr. Gavey himself 
saw this demonstration that I speak of, when 
Hythe was receiving from Elmers End, while 
they were not disturbed by Dover, though 
Dover was making a great disturbance. He 
saw, I think, that we could tune out if we 
wanted to, or we could listen if we wanted to. 


2162. Those three stations you have men- 
tioned are all experimental stations ?— Yes ; they 
are not commercial stations. 


2163. Do you consider that a wireless station 
should be able to receive inessages from ships 
and other stations when it wishes ?--I should 
regard it as the duty of a coast station to receive 
inessages from passing ships when not otherwise 
occupied in conversation. 

2164. Of course I mean by a system of inter- 
communication between any of the systems ?—I 
should hope that all systems would intercom- 
municate. If you call them “systems,” yes. I 
mean I regard the matter of intercommunica- 
tion as of great importance. Iam not sure that 
the word “systems ” is the right word. 

2165. [shall be glad to use any better word 
if you can ee me one /—We had better stick 
to the word generally used perhaps. 

2166. What is the proper word ?—The matter 
is of so great national and international impor- 
tance that I should think private interests ought 
not to interfere in this case. 

2167. Do you consider that every telegraph 
station should be bound to receive and transmit 
messages of this kind when not actually engaged 
in conversing with some specially attuned 
station ?—Yes, I do, indeed. I should have 
thought (with deference to the opinion of this 
Committee, of course) that that was the right 
thing. 1 only mean to say that it would be 
advisable, and I should think it wise to have it 
so arranged. 

2168. Then, on your plan, would it be feasible 
for one station to select a correspondent out of a 
group of neighbouring stations, and speak first 
to one and then to another of this group ?— 
That is so, yes. That is what I have tried to 
explain can be done by choosing the wave 
lengths to suit the members of the group. 


2169. Do you claim novelty in the tuning 
methods represented by your patent of 1897 :— 
Yes, I do. I think I was the first to get a 
tuning patent, and also it represents my work 
of previous years in the matter of tuning. A 
great deal depends upon that syntonic Leyden- 
ar experiment—the sympathetic connection 

etween one circuit and another, so that when 
they are accurately tuned they shall respond to 
we other, and not otherwise. _ 

2170. Do you think it advisable that your 
system, or any other system, should be granted 
a monopoly for any purposes?—I do not, I 
think it would have a very bad eftect; I 
consider that taking into account all the 
work that has been done, there is no legitimate 

ground 
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Chairman—continued. 


ground for such a request on the part of 
anybody. 

2171. Have you any evidence that your 
system is efficient as regards small power over a 
considerable distance ?—Yes, the evidence that I 
would like to put in about that is the Andaman 
Islands, where signalling is carried on com- 
mercially, and for Government purposes I sup- 
pose, between Burmah and the Andaman Ilands 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 

2172. For what distance ?---300 miles between 
the stations, but it is across-sea. We have 
largely worked across land for experimental 
purposes because we realised that that was much 
more difficult and more worthy of scientific 
attention; but across sea we got to 300 miles 
with an absurdly small power—I am told 1} 
horse-power. We specified very small power, 
having faith in our coherer and arrange- 
ments, Thereit works very well The whole 
thing kas been published by officials of the 
Indiau Government. The Indian Government 
has published the Report, which can be put in 
and which shows that that works extremely well 
with very small power. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2173. Would you mind saying what relation 
the * 1] horse power” bears to the 1} kilo-watt 
which is authorised under the Convention ?— 
Well, they are not very different from one 
another. 


Sir Edward Sussoon. 


2174. “One kilo-watt,” is it not ?—One kilo- 
watt would be about 1} horse. 

2175. Would that be on experimental] lines 
between Burmah and the Andaman Islands ?— 
No. | 

2176. Commercially ?—We merely sent out 
the apparatus to the Indian Government. They 
neod it up by their ofticials, one of whom, 
however, had been trained at Elmers End. We 
have used it for training—if you may call it 
 *" training "—for anybody who came, such as 
from the War Office,and soon. They put it up, 
and are working it themselves. 

2177. Your company has nothing whatever to 
do with it /—Subject to correction, I think they 
simply sold the apparatus for the Andaman 
Islands 

2178. It is worked by the Indian Govern- 
ment ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


2179. Is 300 miles the greatest distance that 
a message has been transmitted ?—Oh, no; 
Marconi has gone much further. 

2180. I mean at this station ?—As far as I 
know, yes. 

2181. How does the power of that station 
compare with the power of a high-power station 
Vike Poldhu /—There is no comparison whatever. 
Our power is quite insignificant. It has this 
advantaye—the very little power—I think, that 
it makes less liability to disturbance. We are 
only using the power that is really necessary to 
go the distance; Poldhu is an enormous and 


0.8 


Chairman—continued. 


most interesting experiment for trying to pet 
across the Atiantic. We have never tried to do 
that; we have never had the capital or any- 
thing like it to do things like that. = 


2182. It would only be a question of increas- 
ing the power, would it ?—No doubt it is chiefly . 
that—chiefl—but there may be something else 
to besaid for long distances; I do not know 
about very long distances; I should say it is a 
question of increasing the power. a 


2183. Do you attach much importance to the 
claim of an earth connection, both for sendér 
and for receiver ?—All earth connection we 
have learned to regard as bad. In my 1897 
patent I did not use much earth connection: 
certainly in the old experiments of 1889, of 
1890, of 1892 and of 1894 I seldom used earth 
connection—sometimes for collecting, but never 
for sending. Well, yes, sometimes for sending, 
but never for tuned sending or anything like 
tuning. Ido not want to say anything about 
other systems particularly, but Mr. Marconi did 
use the earth, and seemed to get his great 
distance by that means, and aha consider- 
able importance to it; and I was tempted 
to attach considerable importance to it also, 
but we have found—and I think it may 
be so; for an untuned station it is so; for 
what I call the snap or whip-crack system ` I 
should say the earth is a help, but for reat 
tuning the earth is deleterious, and we consider 
that we have obtained our best results—our 
singularly rto results, ĮI think, both as regards 
tuning, and as regards distance in the Andaman. 
Islands with so very little power, by discarding | 
the earth altogether and using two insulated 
aerials, one above, one below. One method of: 
throwing the station out of tune is to connect 
the lower aerial with the earth; directly you do. 
that the tune is gone; you can then pick up a 
lot of disturbances; you can listen, you have 
the means of hearing stray messages, but: you 
have the means of sending out one definite wave 
length, which by a tuned receiver can be picked 
up at a surprising distance with very little 
power. The power increases enormously with 
n tuning. This peak that I have been 
speaking of occurs directly you avoid the 
earth; when you connect to the earth it goes 
back to that long low kind of curve (pointing to. 
sketch). 

2184. So that you attribute one of the chief 
reasons of your being able to avoid interference 
to the fact that you have discarded the carth 
connection ?—True. 

2185-6. Do you know what other systems are 
using at the present moment? Do they still 
retain the earth connection /—I am not quite 
sure about Professor Braun and the Germans; 
I am not sure; I rather think they have found 
the same; after a visit to Elmers End—I have 
been told so, but I do not know about it. 


2187. Does Marconi retain the earth con- 
nection ?—As far as I know; and it may be that 
if they use the whip crack they are right; if 
they do not go for ird 

2188. Do you attac se pe to the 
inductive or transformer method of connecting 
the coherer circuit with the collecting circuit ? 

v2 As. 
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As regards that, leu me ask you—Is there any 
point that would be of use to us in matters 
relating to this very scientific research ; if there 
is not, we will not trouble you to answer that 
uestion ?—I do not think it is a thing the 
mmittee need go into, because it is a matter 
really more for patent considerations than any- 
thing else; I will only say that 1 do attach 
importance to the inductive method. sp 
2189. Unless they have some actual bearing 
upon the enquiry before the Committee, we 
will not ask you about it or take up your time 
unnecessarily ?—Just one word about it. The 
method is not to connect up the two together ; 
but, having the two connected inductively 
together, the advantage is that when you want 
to make the thing insensitive you separate the 
connection, and when you want to make it 
sensitive—to wick up all disturbances—you 
clamp them together so (describing), that would 
be the way to pick up all disturbances. Then, 
in order to work at the top of the curve, you 
separate them until they become very insensitive 
and only just respond. Under those circumstances 
you can only hear the accurately-tuned 
alisturber. 
2190. Is it easier to signal across the sea than 
to sigual across the land ?—Oh, much easier ; 
.there are no obstacles there. 


Mr. Lambert. 


2191. Why is it easier ?—Well, if you signalled |. 


. across tlie Sahara, | do not know whether that 
would be as easy as signalling across the sea. 
It is a question of whether the conducting 
power of the sea helps you. I rather think it 
may, by reflecting the waves, just as I think the 
upper region of the air may reflect the waves 
and enable great distances to be obtained ; but 
on land you have not got a good conducting 
.surface and you have also many obstacles—not 
only trees and houses, but hills and irregularities 
.of all kinds, and the same power which would 
.go 50 miles across land would go some hundreds 
of miles across sea. | 
2192. What happens to the radiotclegraphic 
wave when it comes u sem a hill -—I might 
.say, * Ask me another.” ell, I suppose it goes 
round it. When you are working immediately 
under the lee of a hill it 1s quite difficult, but 
we have succeeded in getting messages there—it 
certainly is a considerable obstruction. If you 
go outside the shade you get it much more 
easily. This (describing by a sketch) being a 
hill, speaking from here, this is a difficult place; 
some can go through, but, I should think, most 
go round. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2193. I understand, then, that the advantage 
of the sea is not so much in the composition of 
the sea, as compared with the land, as in the sea 
being level, is that it ?—Yes; but there is some 
difterence of opinion about it; I mean if you 
had Lord Rayleigh here, who is the chief 
authority in the world on mathematical physics, 
he might express some doubt as to what the sea 
does. | 

2194. The obstacles you speak of are purely 
physical obstacles, not electrical obstacles; I 
uA 


Sir OLIVER LODGE. 
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Mr. Arthur Lee—continued. 


mean, for instance, a tramway system inter- 
vening, would that affect it ?——Oh, no; not little 
things like that. 


Mr. Lambert. 


2195. Would an obstacle be more effective in 
preventing communication, the closer it was to 
the station?—Quite true; the closer it is to 
other stations it is the more affected: an 
obstacle half way between two stations would be 
no harm at all—practically no harm ; it depends 
on its proximity to one or other of the stations; 
a range of Himalayas (mountains) might be an 
Cbstruction, even half way between. 


Mr Adkins. 


2196. A range of hills?—A range of moun- 
tains; but low hills and things like that do not 
matter if they are at some distance from each 
station. 


Mr. Lambert, 


2197. How high do these waves travel ?— 
Subject to correction by any scientific man 
present here, I look upon the water as one 
conductor and the upper regions of the air as 
another conductor —the rarified air—and both 
those are rather opaque—conductors are always 
“opaque "—hence 1| take it the waves go 
between: if thev impinged on the water they 
would be reflected; and I think the upper 
regions of the air may have a useful reflective 
intluence on the waves; I thinkthe waves might 
pr get up there and then come down again 
v reflection, when they travel very large 
distances ; but all that 1s theoretical. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2198. Now let us come back to the question. 
Is it not a fact that wireless messages have been 
transmitted from one closed room to another 
closed room ?—Oh yes, brick walls are not much 
obstacle. 

2199. They are not much obstacle to wireless 
nna od ?—No, not much; metal walls 
would be. 


Chairman. 


2200. I think we do not feel justified in 
taking up your time any longer on the scientific 
side, although it is intensely interesting to us to 
have our elementary education upon this 
subject, but what I gather from your evidence 
day is that you claim, as representing the 
Muirhead Company, to have made a substantial 
advance in the perfection of wireless telegraphy 
on certain other systems ^—I think the Muir- 
head Company claim to have the best system of 
tuning and the best coherer. I claim to have 


done scientific work of a pioneering kind before 


1896. As far as I recollect, those would be our 
chief claims. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


. 9201. That would be in connection with the 
Hertzian wave, I suppose, principally ?—Yes, I 
have worked in connection with the Hertzian 
waves to some extent with regard to their detec- 

tion 
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Mr. Arthur Lee —continued. 


tion ; and then, after telegraphy became, we will 
sav financially, important, I pursued the re- 
searches on scientific lines, working on s small 
scale to get wireless telegraphy into a state of 
greater perfection, and I think we have suc- 
ceeded in getting both the best coherer and the 
most accurate methód of tuning. 


Chairman. 


2202. And are you in a position now to in- 
crease your stations, or would you be, were 
existing obstacles removed ?—That, I think, is 
only a question.of capital, and such like. 

2203. Only a question of capital ?—My part- 
ners would answer,that question, I have not 
anything whatever to do with that side of the 
matter. ey d 

2204. Did you. interest. yourself generally in 
the International matter of the Convention at 
Berlin ?—1 did as far asit was currently reported. 

2205. As far. as you are able to gather from 
your point of view, are you willing that its con- 
clusions should be ratified ?—Yes, I am. It 
seemed to me that they were very sensible, and 
I do not detect, any of that foreign dominance 
which some newspapers spoke of; it seemed to 
me that the British Delegates looked after the 
interests of this country very well and that the 
conclusions which were arrived at were of a 
satisfactory character. 

2206. You do not anticipate that there will 
be any difficulty in enforcing the regulations 
embodied in the Convention with regard to 
the prevention of interference and contusion ? 
—No; on the other hand I think that they are 
necessary in order to prevent interference and 
confusion when wireless stations multiply. 


"Mr. Gwynn. 

2207. Would you mind telling me what was 
the first date and place at which you transmitted 
intelligible messages by means of the Hertzian 
waves ?/—You mean by “intelligible messages,” 
messages on the Morse code ? 

2208. Practically—yes ?—Which conveyed in- 
telligence ? | 

2209. Yes, more than a mere signal which 
«could be construed to be “ Yes" or“ No.” ?-—[In 
my early experiments, and in the demonstration 
of 1894, I did not attempt to transmit words by 
the Morse code; I used a Morse key and a 
mirror-signalling. instrument, so that if I had 
been an expert, Ei dedu it would have been 
quite easy to send words, but all I did was 
to send short and long signals. 

2210. That is to, say, you claim that you 
showed wireless telegraphy potentially, but not 
actually ?—That is so—not actually—no. 

2211. But I gathered from you that the idea 
of using Hertzian waves for practical telegraphic 
work did not occur to you until after you had 
heard of Marconis achievement ?—It occurred 
to Dr. Muirhead, who spoke to me about it, and 
who has his mind on telegraphy, but it did not 
specially interest me—not so pease y. | 

2212. In fact it occurred to him, I understood 
vou to say, after Marconi's ?—No, after the 1894 
demonstration. , 

2213. Before 1896 ?— Yes, in 1894 he 


Was 
present at my lecture. | 


aerial wire ?—No. 


Mr. Gwynn—continued. 


. 2214. But previous to 1896 you did not give 
the invention any practical application ?—No. 
2215. And in. your system, or method, or 
whatever we agree to call it, you employed some 
form of a large upright wire or antenna at both 


a and receiving stations ?-—We 
employ the Hertz emitter— two plates, two large 


plates one above the other, such as I have used 
all along,.regular Hertz vibrators. 

2216. Then you did not use the antenna—the 
I did use collecting wires 
some time in 1890, and much later a lofty wire 
sometimes, but we do not use them now; we 
have got back to the two tuned Hertz vibrators, 
the receiving end and the sending end being the 
same in appearance. | 

2217. Then your system does not, I under- 
stand (I am sorry I misunderstood your evidence 
on this matter), employ any form of elevated 
wire or antenna ?— t employs an elevated aerial 
plate, which is made of wire, but it is not a 
wire up a mast; it is a large aerial like that 
(describing by a sketch). 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2218. You said a “plate.” Is that made of 
wire ?—I used to employ ‘actual plates, but 
when you put them out of doors there is this 
disadvantage, plates catch the wind too 
much, so we use a framework of (practically) 
wire. 

Mr. Gyumn. 


2219. And those wire frames at both sending 
and receiving stations are essential for the con- 
duct of wireless telegraphy over any given 
distance ?—For tuned wireless telegraphy. 

2220. For'tuned wireless telegraphy you say ? 
—] think for the whip-crack method—if I have 
made myself clear about. that—the single 
elevated wire is probably the best; I think it 
was by that that Mr. Marconi got his big 
distance at first. 

2221. Yes. What was the first occasion and 
daté, do you remember, when you transmitted 
two different ‘messages simultaneously and 
received them on the same aerial or a neigh- 
bouring aerial ?--The perfection of tune has 
been only obtained comparatively recently ; it 
is on the principles laid down in my 1897 patent, 
but the detects of the filings tube—the uncer- 


tainties of the filings tube—retarded progress 


in accurate tuning for some time. Since we 
have got the wheel coherer, which I regard as 
the best, tuning has become much more satis- 
factory and perfect ; and these final experiments 
that I have been speaking of lately are quite 
recent —within: the last year or two; but it is 
applying the same thing as before, only with 
experience and a better coherer we get on so 
much better. 

2222. I asked you a question a fow moments 
ago about the necessary variation of the limits 
of wave length in order to separate stations /— 
Yes. E 
2223. ‘You said that your operators put it as 
low as 1 per cent. ?—Yes. 

2224. That is to say, a station using a 300 
kilometre wave length could work conveniently 
in the néighbourhood of one using a 295 kilo- 
metre wave length ?—Yes; it would be rather 
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Mr. Gwynn—continued. 


“watch making” to do it if the other one was 
near; but if the other one was at a distance I 
think that would give sufficient discrimination ; 
but I would not jike to press that too much. 

2225. Have you any personal experience that 
would show how far apart coast stations would 
need to be, so that a hio near one station which 
was using, say, a wavelength of 300 kilometers 
should not affect more than one of the two 
stations?^—If they were not carefully transmitting 
-—if they were apd up so as to receive all dis- 
turl ances; they would, many of them, feel it if 
they were 10 or 12 miles apart. 

2226. But if they were carefully tuned at 300 
kilometres and 295 kilometres there would be 
no great necessity for a long distance intervening? 
—No, not if they were sufficiently well tuned, 
provided the ship was tuned too; I think that 
would have to be. ' 

9227. Do you think that the limit of choice of 
wave length imposed by the Convention in- 
juriously limit the power of selection of a wave 
pner ?—There was a considerable margin; it 
seemed to bethe kind of wave length within which 
weare working at present ; Isupposeeverybody is 
working within ieee limits at present, and I 
suppose they could be enlarged sometimes if it 
were found necessary. 

228. By the Convention all wave lengths 
between 600 and 1,600 were limited for naval 
use/—You mean to say excluded from com- 
mercial use ? 

2220. Were excluded from commercial use: 
You do not think that that would interfere with 
the commercial purposes stations sending their 
long distance messages, such as the Poldhu one? 
—] should not like to say much about the 
Poldhu station. It does seem to me that that 
would be rather liable to interfere with ships— 
there 1s such very great power there—and of 
course it is intended to have very great power. 

2230. Would it not be possible for the lower 
power stations to twne-out those  Poldhu 
messages provided they had a considerable range 
of selection ?— Yes, if they are not too near. 

2231. If I may I will put it in this way: 
Assuming that vou have a ship within three 
miles of The Lizard, which is carrying a 
telegraphic apparatus and employing a 600 
metre wave length (that is one of the maximum 
wave lengths permitted) and communicating 
with a station at Ushant, would it be easier to 
avoid interference with The Lizard station if 
you at The Lizard station oT the same 
wave or were free to use a diffarent wave 
length?—I think it would be certainly advantage- 
ous to be able to use any wave length you 
wanted, 

2232. Practically the Telefunken fitted shi 
would be bound tc interfere with The Bu 
station 1f The Lizard station used the same wave 
length ?—Yes, unless it changed it would; I do 
not regard any station as fixed to a wave length 
so that it cannot change from it if it wishes to. 

2233. Certain wave lengths are prohibited 
for commercial purposes. I understand that is 
so?—Yes, I know. You mean that the margin 
that 1s left is rather narrow ? 

2234. Supposing that The Lizard statien is 
free to choose its own wave length—say 650 or 
700 metres—it would then be practicable to 


Mr. Gwynn— continued. 


work The Lizard station without interference, 
would it not ?—Yes, but if it went down to 550, 
would not that do as well ? 
_ 2235. 1 am asking the question of vou—might 
it not in that case lose some of its efficiency ?— 
By shortening the wave length ? l 
2236. By shortening the wave length:— 
No; Ido not think so. I have not found that. 


Sir Willian Holland. 


22804. I am sorry I was not here at the com- 
mencement of your examination. May I ask 
you if you have in the course of your evidence 
enumerated points which you think would be 
some of the evils that would accrue to this 
country if the Convention were not ratified. 
Perhaps you have dealt with that ?—No; I have 
not dealt with that. 

2237. Could you shortly just mention some 
of the evils which you think we should suffer 
from ?—I do not thnk I am very competent to 
do that, but it seems to me that if we stood out 
while all the other countries held in we should 
be at a disadvantage, and have to come in later 
on on worse terms, That is how it presents 
itself to me. 


Sir Edward Sussoon, 


2234. You just now said that if this country 
failed to ratify the Convention it might have to 
come back, if it chose to ratify it afterwards on 
worse terms. Would you explain to the Com- 
mittee in what way this countrv would be worse 
situated ?—I find it rather dithcult to answer 
that question. 

2239. On the other hand, do not you consider 
that the mere fact of bringing about the pro- 
visions of the Convention would lead to the 
establishment of a larger number of wireless 
stations all round the British Channel ?—You 
mean on the opposite coasts ? 

2240. On the French coasts and the German 
and others ?—Yes, that is so. 


2241. The wireless stations would have to be 
multiplied owing to the provisions of the 
Convention necessitating the erection of new 
stations, and they might be subject to greater 
interferences than exist at present ?—Inter- 
ferences across the Channel ? 


2242. Across the Channel, from the mere fact 
of the existence of these new stations, which 
come neng to the Convention /—Well, I think 
that a multiplicity of small stations is not a bad 
thing. If their power is limited they cannot 

roduce so much disturbance. If thev are very 
jue stations, which have to shout a long way, 
they are more likely to interfere with each other 
than a lot of little ones would. I would rather 
sce a lot of little ones for coast purposes. 


2243. Do vou or do you not consider that 
the working of the wireless system by means of 
divided authority, and the common use of 
different apparatus would be harmful to the 
existing organisation of the wireless services of 
this country: in other words, that were you have 
messages coming to our coast stations b ships 
using various kinds of apparatus that miht 
conceivably lead to the disorganisation and 
dislocation of the service ?—I do not think that 


would 
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would. I do not know what organisation there 
is at present in this country. 

2244. I suppose it is a matter of common 
knowledge what the foundation and basis of the 
present system of the wireless service is in this 
country ‘—It is not organised by the Govern- 
ment, is it ? 

2245. It is under the aegis and auspices of 
both the Post Ottice and the Admiralty, so far. 
May I put it in this way: The wireless system 
of this country is carried on by some organisa- 
tion in this country—I cannot tell you exactly 
what is is—my point is whether a system of 
intercommunication as required by the pro- 
visions of the Convention would not disturb the 
service as it is carried on at present in this 
country ?—I should not have thought so any 
more than receiving foreign telegrams in this 
country does. I take it there is an Inter- 
national Telegraphic Convention, and I should 
have thought the same thing would wisely 
extend, in times of peace, to the sea also. 

2246. Pardon me, Sir Oliver, I think there 1s 
rather a flaw in your analogy, because a cable 
message is sent by means of one centralised 
control to another place where there is another 
centralised control, but in the case of this 
{‘onvention you would have different controls— 
divided authority—sending messages to another 
pace ?—Yes, I should have thought that by 
eaving it to private enterprise, and to conflict- 
ing private interests to set up different stations 
there might be confusion, but that if taken up 
by a central organisation and arranged there 
would be less. 

2247. There would be less confusion you 
mean ?—I should have thought so. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2248. By international agreement—central in- 
ations Gaertn do you mean ?—Well, I 
do not know how. I suppose our own coast 
stations would be subject to our own Govern- 
ment. 

Sir Edward Sassoon. 

2249. So that in spite of what you have just 
said you regard with equanimity the coming 
into force of the Convention in spite of the possi- 
bility of interference ?—I think it would tend to 
minimise interference, but ef course I might be 
wrong. 

2250. I thought you said just now it would be 
likely to be increased if messages were sent by 
systems under different controls ?—If it was left 
without organisation, but left to the private 
companies, which had the stations, whether they 
should receive and transmit messages or refuse 
to transmit them there would be a great deal of 
confusion ; but if it was organised under Govern- 
1nent or sorne central authority tha! inconveni- 
enee would be minimised. That is what I 
wanted to say. 

2251. Do you consider that the stipulations of 
the Convention provide suflicient means for 
exercising effective control in the enforcing of 
the Regulations ?—I have not studied it you 
see as an expert at all; I do not think my 
opinion is worth ae there; but I do not 
see any objectionable feature in those conditions 
which I saw published. 


Sir OLIVER LODGE. 
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2252. You have not studied the Convention 
sufficiently to enable you to say whether the 
Regulations could be enforced ?—No, except 
that I do not see from a technical scientific 
point of view, with my experience of the thing, 
any insuperable objection to that; I thought 
they were wisely drawn up. 

2253. I beg your pardon, Sir Oliver, I want to 
know whether you think the means provided by 
the Convention are sufficient to e force the 
carrying out of the Regulations without which 
the disturbance would be very great. Really 
the whole thing hinges upon whether the Regu- 
lations could be enforced efficiently to prevent 
disturbance and dislocation ?—I thought that 
we could adapt ourselves to the Regulations. 

2254. You thought we could adapt our- 
selves to the Regulations ?—That the plan with 
which I was connected could adapt itself, and I 
assumed that the others could adapt theinselves 
if they wished. 

2255. That would depend, would it not, upon 
whether foreign ships communicating with our 
coast stations equally would adapt themselves. 
It is à case in "Bh two parties are concerned ? 
—Yes. 

2256. As far as your plan is concerned you 
see no objection to the ratification of the Con- 
vention ?—No; that is my feeling. 

2257. Now, will you tell the Committee 
whether the Lodge Muirhead apparatus receives 
messages on a commercial basis from ship to 
shore and coast to coast? Could anybody walk 
into a telegraph station in this country and hand 
in a message to be transmitted wirelessly through 
your organisation ?—No, I do not think so. I 
do not think we are at all developed like that 
on the commercial side in this country; but I 
would rather you would ask one of the 
Muirheads that question if you would not mind. 
I am not at all sure that I am right in what I 
have said there. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2258. You expressed the opinion just now 
now that if Great Britain did not ratify at the 
present time it would be forced to do so later 
on, and in that case would have to come in 
under a disadvantage; I think you said it would 
have to “come hat in hand, and to accept 
worse terms.” Is it not expressly provided in 
Article 16 of the Convention that “ Govern- 
ments which have not taken part in the present 
Convention shall be allowed to adhere thereto 
on their request. This adhesion shall be noti- 
fied through the diplomatic channel to the con- 
tracting Government under whose auspices the 
last Conference has been held, and by it to all 
the others. Adhesion involves, as a matter of 
right, acceptance of all the clauses of the present 
Convention and admission to all the advantages 
M n therein "?—I did not know that. 
“ Hat in hard” is not my phrase. 


2259. Then in view of that you would with- 
draw that opinion that you expressed just now ? 
—Yes; I think I would have to withdraw that, 
but I do not see the advantage in delay. 

2260. No, I am not asking you that; only you 
laid down the rather important principle that if 
we delayed joining in the Convention we should 


havo 
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have to accept worse terms /—I gave it as my 
impression ; if was nothing of any importance. -' 
2261. Still if it went out to the world that. 
that was your opinion it would be - considered 
Important /— Well I hope not. 


. 2262. You o the opinion just now. 


that it was very desirable that there should be a. 
multiplication of small stations along the coast ; 
not only that, but you said before, that the 
etticiency of such a system would be dependent 


upon the d of a system of very careful. 


tuning (I think those were your words) between 
the different instruments in use: Do you con- 
sider that the Regulations provided. under the 
Convention do secure that a systein of careful 
tuning shall be observed. That is to say, that 
the ditferent systems of wireless telegraphy shall 
be carefully tuned to prevent interference if 
there happened to bea large number of stations ? 
—I hiak they would do itin self defence; if 
there were a great number of stations they would 
not be able to carry on their business unless 
thev tuned themselves to some extent; and I 
think even if they were not tuned it would be. 
better to have many small stations than a few 
big ones, because they would not carry so far; 
they would interfere less with each other. 


2203, I asked you the question because I 
think it was suggested by the other witnesses 
(the delegates) that it was not desirable to multi- 

ly stations; that the number of stations should 

e the minimum necessary with which to per- 
form the necessary service, and it was rather 
suggested that one of the advantages of the 
Convention would be that it would limit the 
number of stations and prevent putting up un- 
necessary ones. You do not agree with that ?— 
Į do not see any object in putting up “un- 
necessary ones”; they would be put a certain 
distance apart, no doubt, and the Convention 
would re ulate them, so. that they would not be 
likely to interfere with each other, and if they 
could not show that they were sufficiently tuned 
not to interfere they would not be allowed to be 
put up; but I think every station ought to be 
able to throw itself out of tune when it. wanted 
to in order to be able to pick up messages of a 
stray character; that is to say of an unorganised 
eharacter— any kind of tune—I mean coast 
stations. 

2264. Is your idea that the multiplication of 
stations would, so to speak, give sil compan 
systems a better chance, or do you think it 
would lead to the greater etħciercy of the public 
services ’—I was thinking of the latter. I was 
trying to put away from my mind private 
interests. l think the giving of various systers 
a chance has an advantage from a public point 
of view, in that E for one purpose and 
some do best for another purpose, and gradually 
there will be a survival of the fittest perhaps, or 
at any rate it may be that a great many will 
survive. I do not think that the same system 
necessarily is the best for a coast station and for 
land signalling or for portable signalling. 

2205. We are only considering the coast 
stations; I mean the Convention does not touch 
anything but coast stations. There is orly one 
other question I wish to ask you, perhaps it is 
on a point that is not affected immediately by 
the Convention—but could vou,tell us very 
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shortly why messages can be transmitted much 
better in the day time than at night ?—I think 
that applies to big distances. © «|. 

2266. I do not know /—IJt seems. to we 
rather an interesting discovery of. Mr. Marconi’s 
that sunlight interfers with the transmission of 
long distance messages; I have not experience] 
that and it would not, have been expected ; but 
when it was observed. it is not unnatural to 
explain it by what is called the ionisation of the 
air by sunlight. Sunshine is à partial eonductor 
and any conductor is opaque, ani.any conducting 
power added to an insulator ends to increase its 
opacity; hence | think air full of sunshine, being 
a very weak conductor, is slightly. more opaque 
than it would be if the sunshine was eliminiated 
and it was dark ; but it has not come within my 
experience ; I am not, sure about the Andaman 
Islands; I dare say they find it. is better at 
night: but I quite accept the fact, — " 

2267. But that only applies to long distances / 
—] think it applies to very long distances; at 
anv rate, sunshine. has not introduced any 
obvious difticulties over .200 or 300 miles; it 
may be because there is plenty of margin. 


+ 


Mr. Lambert. 
` 2268. Do vou regard it as desirable to have 
an International Convention to regulate wire- 
less: telegraphy ?—Yes. | 
:2269. Would vou go so far as to say it is 
essential ?—Essential to have an International 
Convention to regulate wireless telegraphy. l 
should think it was’ quite essential as the thing 
developes, and in order to help to encourage 
International commerce and the like.. In so far 
as international commerce is essential, I should 
say that this signalling is essential. Ships mw 
be in danger, or want urgent messages con- 
veyed, when thev come near our coasts, and our 
ships will want the same on other coasts, _ 

2270. And you think it is essential for British 
interests /—It seems to me very essential for 
British interests, as we have more skips than 
anvbody else. | ; 

2271. Therefore at some time or other Britain 
would have to join the Wireless Telegraphy 
Convention ?—So ID thought. © ^ ^"' |. 

2972. That being so, naturally it would he 
well that Britain should. have an opportunity of 
discussing and forming regulations: best suited 
for her own interests when the Convention was 
being drafted ?—I think that it would be ad- 
vantageoüs tó the country to be’ in‘ it from the 
beginning, and not to come in at some later 
stage when regulations had already been drawn 
up by others. ^; "^ PENNE 
. 9973. It would be better for Britain to have a 
voice in the drawing up of the régulations than 
it would be for her to come into à' Convention 
which had been stereotyped in thé interests of 
of other countries ?—Exactly—yes. ` | 

2274. Do you anticipate further improvements 
in wireless telegraphy ?—Undoubtedly- | 

2275. Is the system in its itifancy ?— Most 
scientific inventions are in their infancy. I think 
it must develope a great deal. : ^ - s 
. 9276. That is what I want to know.: There 
must be great development ?—1 myself have not 
been so much interested in the great distance 
development as in the small disiance' develop- 

ment. 
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ment. I have not regarded it as a system that 
would supersede cables, for many reasons, but I 
have thought that it would supplement cables, 
just as the telephone supplements the telegraph 
without superseding it. 

2277. I only want to ask your opinion as to 
whether in the future there will be a greater 
<levelopment of this method of communication ? 
—Well, all I can say is that I think the method 
of communication itself will no doubt in the 
future be still further improved and become 
more easy—more practical, exact and dependable. 

2218. Therefore it would not be wise on the 
part of the Government to tie itself to one par- 
ticular system ?—I think it would be much 
better to allow a sort of free trade, and to allow 
all systems to develop as far as they can—much 
better. I cannot think that a monopoly would 
be a good thing, especially at. the present stage 
of the invention; it would, I should think, 
almost tend to discourage, or at any rate to 
diminish, the improvement of the one that got 
the monopoly; it would certainly discourage 
every one else from turning their attention to it. 

3279. So free trade in wireless telegraphy 
would tend to promote efficiency in a system 
that is in process of development ?—I think so. 

2280. Supposing that another Power (I am 
talking of the International Powers) had an 
interest in creating confusion and disturbance 
in wireless telegraphy in the English Channel, 
would it be impossible ?—It would be a sort of 
act of war, you mean ? 

2281. Well, an act of wireless war ?—It would 
be quite possible to do it, but-:any Power, say 
outside the Convention, I take it could send a 
warship of sufficient power into the English 
Channel to produce disturbance that would 
make it extremely inconvenient for everybody. 


Sir Edward Sasooon. 


2282. Even in the absence of compulsory 
intercommunication?—I do not understand 
that. 

2283. Mr. Lambert asked you whether it 
would be possibie for any ship that was deter- 
mined to do so, to throw confusion and dis- 
turbance round our coast and you said it would 
be ?—It would. 

2284. Would that not be still more aggravated 
if we had compulsory intercommunication with 
foreign ships on the British coast ?—No, I 
do not see that at all; the ships that want 
to communicate would not be trying to 
make disturbances; they would be trying to be 
legible and to be understood, and if they tried 
to be understood they could be, I suppose; if 
they tried to make any disturbance they could 
do that too, if they had suffieient power on 
board. 

Mr. Gwynn. 


2285. But a ship belonging to a Power which 
had entered into the Convention would be 
bound by the Convention to make the least 

ible disturbance, would she not ?—Certainly. 

2286. And she would also be limited in the 
amount of power she could employ, would she 
not ?—I do not know whether the Convention 
would limit that, but no one in the Convention 
could stay in the Convention and at the same 
time make itself a nuisance like that. 

2987. That is to say, assuming England 

06 
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remained out of the Convention, it would not 
be easy for the ships or the stations of any 
Power within the Convention to inflict deliberate 
injury upon English wireless stations /—Not 
even if England remained outside you mean ? 

2288. Yes?—I should have thought they 
could if England remained outside. 

2289. If England remained outside could 
they, consistently with the Convention, uso 
more than the prescribed limit of power or 
communicate unnecessarily, that is to say, set 
up wireless waves unnecessarily ?—Well, then it 
would not be an“act of war." I should have 
thought that in times of war they would not 
adhere to the Convention at all. 

2290. We are not postulating times of war; 
we are postulating times of peace in which 
England remains outside the Convention and 
the other Powers did not. I think Mr. Lambert's 
question was intended to indicate that the 
signatory Powers might retaliate upon England. 
I put it to you whether the conditions of the 
Convention would not hinder the signatory 
Powers from retaliation ?—Yes. 

2291. Because practically they would other- 
wise violate the spirit of the Convention ?—Yes. 


Mr. Lambert. 


2292. But it would be a Convention drawn up 
in their own interests and not in British interests 
if England stood outside, would it not ?—I do 
not think there can be any doubt on that 
question. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2293. There has been a good deal of stress 
laid on this question of “ wireless war," and what 
I want you to tell us is whether the Convention 
would limit the possibilities of & wireless war, 
prescribing, as it does, the maximum of power 
to be employed by ordinary commercial 
stations, or by ships, and also torbidding un- 
necessary communications ?—I think the Con. 
vention 1tself would diminish the likelihood of a 
wireless war, but the pois. of England outsido 
the Convention would not diminish it. 


Mr. Lambert. 

2294. Coming back to my original point— 
would it be difticult for stations to be erected, 
say, in Belgium or in V de which would 
interfere with British wireless telegraphy in the 
Channel ?—If it intended to do so? 

2995. If it intended to do so, I mean wilfully ? 
—]t is difficult to say what would be possible, 
but we have not been interfered with by the 
Poldhu messages, which are the most powerful 
at present—we can arrange so as to hear tho 
long-wave naval messages in plenty, but they 
do not disturb us; we can always discard. them 
completely whenever we want to. uu 

3996, Assuming that the Poldhu Station 
wished to make itself a nuisance, could it do it ? 
—It could make itself a nuisance, certainly. I 
suppose partly it is not so much a nuisance 
now because it works at night, I understand; I 
do not know whether that is so; I certainly 
think it would be possible to make a really 
hostile station a nuisance, but from what dis- 
tance I do not know. Ido not think it would 
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be possible for it to stop communications, but 
it might make them a little more difficult and 
make the working rather more troublesome. 
2297. The Convention, at any rate, would tend 
to simplicity and less disturbance /—Oh, yes, a 
Convention would make civilised treatment 
certain. I do not know that it would pay any- 
body to put up a disturbing station, but surely 
the Convention would be a good thing, it seems 
to me, from the point of view of peaceful 
development. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 
(2298. I would like through you to make'a 
Ta clear that has been raised by Mr. Gwynn: 
is point was, as I understood him, that 
assuming the Convention goes through and 
Great Britain does not ratify, under those cir- 
eumstanees the agreeing nations—the rest of 
.the nations—are not only bound as between one 
another, but are bound not to act in a hostile 


way towards Great Britain which has remained - 


outside. Is that your view of the Convention ? 
—I am not very well up in the clauses of the 
Convention; if you tell me that that is so I 
accept it. 

2299. I gather from what you have said in 
reply to various questions that your view would 
be that the best policy for this country from the 
point of view of wireless stations, is free trade 
under efficient organisation ?— Yes. 

2300. And that, from what you have said, 
your view would be that the organisation would 
be best carried out by an International Conven- 
tion ?— Yes. 

2301. I also gather from what you have said 
that that would bring about uniformity of action 
and a central authority ?— Yes. 

2302. Which you consider indispensable in 
regard to this particular Convention ?—So I 

think. 

2303. I take it that so long as these various 
stations desire to work harmoniously together 
interference can be largely reduced by the modes 
to which you have referred ?--Interference can 
be avoided by the modes that I have referred to. 

2304. Would you go so far as to say that you 
think it would be to the interests of this country, 
as interested in wireless telegraphy, rather to 
have a large number of small stations with small 

ower than to have a few with higher power ?—— 
Yes, so it has seemed to me. ão not know 
what the arguments on the contrary are. 


2305. Would the tendency of the Convention 
be in that direction altogether ?—They want to 
limit unnecessary stations, of course, but I did 
not take it that the Convention wes intended to 
put down a few very large stations. 


9306. I said the other way—the Convention 
would be rather in your direction, would it not ? 
The larger the number of stations and the 
smaller the power the better ?—I thought so— 

‘es, Could it not be said that the Convention 
wished to limit unnecessary stations and have a 
voice in the erection of stations, and at the same 
time to decide on small power stations in suffi- 
cient numbers to cover all the coast without 
any one of them being able to feel unnecessarily 
far ot ?—That is how I understood it ? 


Sir. OLIVER LODGE. 


[Continued, 


Mr. Gwynn 


2307. I understood you to say that the power 
limit authorised by the Convention—that is one 
kilowatt —was a power limit sufficient for com. 
municating over 300 miles ?—I see your point 
now. [I did not realise what that meant before. 
That is what we find between Burmah and the 


. Andaman Islands; when they are accurately 


tuned together and working with skilled 


. operators they can work with that power. 


2308. So that a station anywhere in the 
Channel under the Convention could be felt 
Pu all through the Channel ?—Could le 
overheard. 

2309. Could be overheard ?—I do not call 
that a‘ disturbance" at all. For instance, at 
Hythe we hear sometimes a ship entering 
Portsmouth when we have arranged ourselves so 
as to be able to hear things at a distance; but 
It is no disturbance whatever—it is the easiest 
possible thing to get rid of it; the adjustment 
required is to bear it, so to speak. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2310. And you think the interference is best 
got over by definite regulations t — Yes; 
certainly. 

23104. In reference to what you said (in reply, 
I think, to Mr. Gwynn) about the length of the 
wave lengths, l suppose you are aware that the 
reason for the limitation of wave lengths, or 
rather the exclusion of wave lengths—between 
600 and 1,600—was for naval purposes, so that 
they could use them for naval purposes ?—I 
Suppose so. 

9311. That, of course, is a considerable element 
in regard to the opposition that England could 
offer to the Convention, but I gathered from what 
you have said that the systems have now got to 
such a pitch of perfection that with that portion 
of wave lengths excluded there would be suth- 
cient above and below—low power stations and 
high power stations—for them to vary the length 
of their waves for ordinary purposes of com- 
munciation ?—In the present state of develop- 
ment, and with the present. number of stations, 
I should say those show quite that there is a 
sufficient margin, but I think that such a clause 
as that would be elastic, and would be recon- 
sidered from time to time if the margin was 
found insutticient and commercial stations 
developed very much over and above the naval. 


2312. You said you thought it would be a 
mistake from the point ot view of Great Britain 


not to adhere; that she might be in a worse 


position if she did not. Mr. Lee pointed out to you 
that under one of the Articles of the Convention 
a nation could come in on the existing terms, 
and you therefore somewhat modified your 
answer. I want just to ask you whether you 
are aware also of another article (Article 11,1 
think it is) under which the Convention can be 
modified at anv time with the assent of the 
signatories ?—Well, I rather wanted to modify 
my answer when this gentleman asked me why 
I thought we might come in under worse 
terms afterwards. I did not remember why I 
had formed that impression, but the reason that 
I had formed that impression was exactly that— 
that if we stood outside the clauses would be 
moditied 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton—continued. 


modified, and the whole method would grow in. 
complexity, and so on, without our having any 
voice in the matter, and then we should be 
coming in at a later stage without having had 
a voice in the arrangement of it. 


2313. You think it better that we should : 


come in at the beginning and have our proper 
share in arranging the matter rather than to 
come in later after it had been arranged by 
others ?—That was the ground of my impres- 
sion—whether sound or not, that is what I 
meant. | 

2314. In reply to Sir Edward Sassoon, you 
said you were not aware how you stood in this 
country from the commercial point of view: do 
I take it that Dr. Muirhead willl deai with that 
point ?—Yes; I have had nothing to do with 
the commercial side. 

2315. And also on the question of litigation. 
Have the Marconi Company claimed that the 
Lodge-Muirhead system has infringed any of 
their patents ?—I believe they once threatened 
(I think the War Office) that we were infringing, 
but we challenged them. I am not very good at 
stating this matter; prone you had better get 
it from Dr. Muirhead. 


Mr. Adkins. 

2316. I understand that your special develop- 
ments have had relation to tuning and to pro- 
moting the ease with which you can get rid of 
messages you overhear and concentrate your 
attention on particular communications: is 


that so?—From the patent point of view that - 


is SO. 
9317. And this power of getting rid of what 
you overhear quickly and without inconvenience 
—is that in your opinion a power possessed by 
your patents—your discoveries—more than by 
other companies ?—That is my impression but 
have of course no experience you see of the 
other system. l 

2318. I quite follow, but I will put it to you 
in another form: are you able to tell us in 
order to assist us to know whether the Marconi 
Company for instance or the Telefanken Company 
can get rid of messages that they do not want to 
hear as quickly and as readily as you can ?—I 
should think that with Professor Braun's inven- 
tion in the Telefunken they can. 

2319. But you are not able to tell us one way 


or the other about the Marconi Company ?— | 


AO. 

9320. Do I understand one of your points to 
be that itis to the development of this power 
that we are to look for the further development 
of wireless telegraphy. Do you attach great im- 
portance to the development of this power of 
getting rid of hearsay, and concentrating on 
vour own work ?—Yes, I think it would be im- 
possible to attempt to develop a system of wire- 
less telegraphy throughout the country without 
such a power. | 

2321. And it is the regulating of wave lengths 
and segregating them to which you apply the 
word * tuning” ?—Yes, and selecting. 

2322. And selecting ?—Using a particular 
wave length and changing to another one quickly 
and easily. 

2323. Of course Dr. Muirhead will tell us the 
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date of your patents and the length of time for 
which they run ?—Yes, my first was in 1897. 

2324. For how many years ?—From 1897. 

2325. Supposing you have one system re- 
fusing intercommunication that system of course 
receives messages and cannot help but receive 
messages from any ships within range, unless it 
sep pone to be tuned against particular messages. 
Is that not so ?—Yes, a shore station can receive 
messages, if it has arranged itself so to do, from 
all ships within range. 

2326. And unless it has arranged itself so as 
not to do that, it will be receiving all messages 
withm range by whatever system they are sent ? 
—I should rather put it the other way: it has 
to arrange itself definitely to receive them. 

2327. But take the case of the Marconi 
system, do you suggest that the shore station 
fitted with Marconi apparatus would not receive 
communications, whether it liked it or not, from 
ships within range fitted with other systems ?— 
Well, I think if it had an earth connection it 
might. I would rather not say anything about 
the Marconi system; I have not said anything 
hostile to that system, I hope. 

2328. No, my questions are not hostile to any- 
one ?—And I do not want to say much about it, 
because really I do not know much about it. 


2329. I will try to put my point better. I 
want you to deal with the question of an 
system which refuses intercommunication, which 
therefore only communicates with ships which 
are fitted with its own apparatus, such a position 
is quite conceivable if not actual, is it not? —Yes 
it 1s conceivable. "m 

2330. In that case it would have to be 
specially arranged to prevent it receiving 
messages from other systems which, presumably, 


it did not want to have ?—Well, it might receive 


them and yet not transinit them. 

2331. I was not asking about transmitting 
them; it would be receiving them ?—It might 
be receiving them; yes. 

2332. And the more messages you received 
outside your own system, or outside your own 
plan, the more the inconvenience ?—Yes, I 
think so. 

2333. My question is this: Comparing such a 
an w ich communicate only with ships 
that have its own apparatus, and yet is liable to 
receive other messages which it does not want 
to transmit, does that, in your opinion, lead to 
more confusion than a system where there is 
intercommunication developed by a mutual 
agreement as to tuning rT think certainlv it 
does. I think it would be very confusing to 


_ have a lot of messages coming which you did 


not want and whic 
utilise. 

2334. And you could not prevent any such 
messages coming unless the stations from which 
they came were tuned in a particular way ?— 
No; the only thing would be, | suppose, that a 
ship that knew that its messages would be 
E would not take the trouble to send them 

erhaps. 

2335. That would depend upon the amiability 
of the operator at the other end. Now,I want 
to put a point which Mr. Buxton and Mr. 
Gwynn have put to you, but I want to put it in 

x2 my 
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my own words if I can. Supposing that other 
nations went into this Convention and were 
bound by it—were bound that is to say to use 
certain wave lengths only for commercial pur- 
poses—and that England stayed out and the 
wireless war that we have all been hearing of 
began; England, of course, would then be in a 
pon would she not, to use any kind of wave 
engths which she thought would interfere with 
her then opponents ?—Yes, I suppose so. 

2336. Supposing that her opponents are 
bound by the Convention could they retaliate 
on England to some extent without hurting one 
another and breaking the Convention as be- 
tween themselves ?—I understand the question, 
but I think I should have to think it over a little 
bit. At first sight one would say the Conven- 
tion would hamper them in their retaliatory 
efforts. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2337. Whereas England would be untied ?— 
—Whereas England could retaliate as much as 
it wanted—a very uncomfortable position. 

2338. I think it seemed to be suggested in 
the course of various questions that the 
Marconi Company had not the same power of 
tuning-out undesirable messages that your 
Company has; is it not the case?—I did not 
intend to assert that; I only said I did not 
know that they had. 

2339. May i ask an inference from that; if 
the Marconi Company have got two stations at 
Poldhu and at The Lizard—which are I believe 
within about seven or eight miles of each other, 
does not the existence of those two stations so 
near each other imply that the Marconi Com- 
pany are able to conduct their business at The 

izard and at Podhu on different wave lengths 
without interference ?—Yes, I should think it 
did; I do not know what arrangement they 


Mr. HENRY MUIRHEAD, 


Wilness. 

I ask your permission to give evidence 
instead of my brother. And, betore I begin, 
may I correct an important error which Sir 
Oliver Lodge fell into quite unwillingly? (1 
have his permission to say what I am going 
to say.) It was simply this one small point. 
He mentioned that one horse-power has been 
the power that we use in the Andaman 
Islands; it is one-half horse-power Now 
that difference is very important, because 
great stress has been laid on using small 
The Indian Government Blue Book 


powers. veri 
records the fact that it is one-half horse- 
power. 

Mr. Lee. 


I think Sir Oliver Lodge said 13 horse- 
power, 


Sir OLIVER LODGE. 
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have for conducting it: I quite hope they can 
tune-out like other people can, but if they use 
the earth I feel doubtful whether they can do it. 
so well, judging by my experience, that is all. 

2340. If two stations which are within range 
of one another are compelled to use the same 
wave length, will not they find it more difficuit 
to avoid interfering with one another than thev 
would if one station had a fixed wave length 
and the ether station could vary its “ kilowatt” 
at will ?à —I should never fix a station to only 
one wave length; I should let each station have 
its normal wave length—the one it usually 
employs—but it should certainly be able to 
vary it. 

2341. And all stations can vary their wave 
length quite rapidly ? — Yes, quite rapidly. 

2342. So that for defensive purposes so to 
say, you can always tune-out interruptions ?— 
Yes, except they are violent interruptions—very 
violent and untuned interruptions. 

2343. And the completer your command of 
wave lengths the more complete is your power 
to avoid interruptions ?é—Yes; but when I speak 
of these very violent disturbances I do not think 
that any amount of tuning would get get rid of 
them. Of course, I am speaking of very violent 
and very near disturbances. 


Chairman. 


23434. Is there anything more you would like 
to add?—I have been speaking upon some 
subjects with which I am not very familiar, and 
I should like most importaace to be attached to 
the scientific side of what I have said, naturally. 

2344. And least on that which relates to the 
Convention itself ?— That is a matter more of 
common-sense, is it not? I cannot speak as an 
expert to members of this Committee on a sub- 
ject like that. 


called in; and Examined. 


Witness. 


He should have said one-half horse-power. 
He does not know ; he does not follow all these 
details. And may I further add that with that 
one-half horse-power, when the Prince of Wales 
was in India & little while ago, we communieated 
from the Andaman Islands station to H.M.S. 
* Terrible,” a distance of 580 miles. That, with 
half-horse power, is significant. It is very small 
indeed, and of course is important, because it 
lessens interference in the way that Mr. Gaver 
mentioned. 


Chairman. 


2345. What you wish to point out is that by 
a com aratively low horse - power you are 
enabled to send a message a_ considerable 
distance ?—Yes. It was 580 miles from the 


Indian Government station at. the Andaman 
Islands 
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Islands to H.M.S. “ Terrible," so that it is easily 
tested. 

2346. Will you tell the Committee when you 
first formed a syndicate ?—This syndicate was 
recistered as a Limited Liability Company on the 
29th of June, 1901, for the purpose of defining 
the interests of Sir Oliver idee and my 
brothers, and for providing means ot developing 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s inventions. The whole of 
the patents relating to wireless telegraphy 
taken out by Sir Oliver Lodge and my brother 
are controlled by the syndicate, 

2347. What is the capital?—The nominal 
capital of the syndicate is £50,000, and of this 
£36,000 has been issued for the patents and for 
cash subscribed for developing the various in- 
ventions. I may add that that does not repre- 
sent in the least the amount of money that we 
have expended. We have expended large sums 
out of our own pockets in addition to that. 

2348. Who hold the shares ?—Practically the 
whole of the shares are held by Sir Oliver 
Lodge and by Dr. Muirhead and myself. 

2349. Have you any foreigners associated with 
your company ?—Absolutely none. May I say 
that the principle of wireless telegraphy was in 
our view first demonstrated in England by Sir 
Oliver Lodge in the year 1894 in London, 
Oxford and Liverpool and other places. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, in the year 1894, transmitted 
signals by means of Hertzian waves for dis- 
tances of, perhaps, two miles. Transmitting 
signals, in the language of ordinary telegraphy, 
is exactly the same thing as telegraphy. The 
ordinary telegraph transmits signals. In fact, in 
the preamble of Mr. Marconi’s patent, he says 
that he claims improvement in transmitting 
electrical impulses and signals. Well, that is 
what Sir Oliver Lodge did. Whether you re- 
ceive those signals on a galvanometer or on a 
Morse instrument, or in any other way, you 
receive signals. That is our point as regards 
that part of it. Then, Sir Oliver Lodge took out 
a patent in 1897 for syntonised wireless tele- 
graphy. That is the first patent that was pub- 
lished in any kind of tuned wireless telegraphy. 


Now, to be Tie precise, if I may be 
very particular, Mr. Marconi's patent was pub- 
lished on the 2nd July, 1897, and two months 


before that date Sir Oliver Lodge applied for his 
patent of 1897. Until Mr. Marconis patent was 
published in July it was a secret document—it 
remained in the Patent Office. That was two 
months after Lodge applied for his patent. 
Therefore Sir Oliver Lodge could not know, 
and did not know, what was in Mr. Marconi’s 
tent. 

2350. Has the Lodge-Muirhead Company 
shown their system to the Government Depart- 
ments ?—Absolutely to all of them, many times, 
and many times before 1904, of course; dating 
back perhaps to 1900 or 1899. We showed the 
Post Office on many occasions. At first between 
Holyhead and Howth, where we showed tuning. 
That was at an early period. And we have also 
demonstrated various forms of wireless tele- 
graphy,and the use of various instruments at 
various times. Our crucial experiment, I think, 
was the one that Sir Oliver Lodge referred to at 
Hythe, which is in the borough for which one 
honourable Member of this Committee is 
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C hairman—continued. 


M. P. There, I think our experience was rather 
better than Sir Oliver Lodge put it, if I may go 
into details. The distance between Hythe and 
Dover is about 9} miles. The Admiralty were 
represented at these demonstrations, and they 
instructed their station at Dover, which is 
& powerful station, and also their station 
at Felixstowe to signal all the time for 
an hour  Hythe, as Lieutenant Loring has 
told us, is situated quite in a nest of wireless 
work—right in the middle of it. At this 
moment that we are talking about, when this 
experiment was being conducted, the cross 
channel steamers between Newhaven and Dieppe 
were working, several boats in the channel also ; 
some Admiralty boats were working; these 
two stations were specially working—and what 
we did there was this: While all this was 
going on we sent and received messages 
to Elmers End, which is a distance of 60 
miles over hilly country. Sixty miles over 
land is a very much more difficult performance 
than a great many more miles on the sea; but 
that was quite successful. We used a very 


limited power, one-sixth of a horse power; and . 


I think perhaps by this time the Committee 
know the value of the use of small powers in 
avoiding interference. 

2351. You have no commercial stations on 
the South Coast ?—No. I wish we had. We 
have applied over and over again to the Post 
Office to give us a commercial license. That is 
obviously the reason why we have not. We can- 
not go further than that. We never could have 
them. I am old enough to remember the 
telegraphs, before they were bought by the 
Government in 1870. The Act of 1870 gave 
the Government an absolute monopoly of all 
telegraphic work in this country. We could not 
have put up stations if we had wished to, with- 
out infringing that monopoly. At least, that 
is the view that we took. We applied to the 
Post Ottice in 1903, which was before the Wire- 
less Telegraph Act 1904, to allow us to put up 
stations on the South Coast, for the purpose of 
communicating with ships. They gave us 
prevaricating answers, and we have never 
succeeded—we have over and over again 
applied, but with the same result. 


Sir Gilbert Purker. 


2352. Did you say the Post Office gave: 


prevaricating answers ‘/—Well, perhaps I ought 
not to have said that. But, in our view, the 
answers were not quite satisfactory to us. They 
said that they had not the power; and they 
said that the whole subject was being con- 
sidered; and then they said that an Act was 
going to be brought in, and all the rest of it. 


Chairman. 


2353. Will you describe shortly the action of 
the Post Office to your Company ?—Yes, if 1 
may say so; of course we felt pretty sick at 
having spent a large sum of money, and at 
having been shut out. We cannot employ our 
system for the public service because we never 
could get this licence. Well, we do not think 
that is quite fair. At the same time, we want to 
be quite fair-minded. We know perfectly well 

that 
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Chairman—continued. 
that the purposes of defence are paramount— 


, that the Admiralty must “rule the roost.” We 
feel as Englishmen that it must be so. But if I 


may venture an opinion, I think perhaps the 
Post Office might not have been indisposed to 

unt us licences at various times; but tor the, I 
rather think, blocking power of the Admiralty. 
We heard the other day that the Post Office 
was too much for the Admiralty. As far as we 
are concerned, the Admiralty was tuo much for 
the Post Ottice. So that that is quits. 

. 2354. That scores up accounts, does it ?—I 
may be wrong, of course; I was only giving you 
my opinion. The Post Ottice, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Admiralty, have, however, vetoed 
every system of wireless telegraphy, except the 
Marconi system, on the south coast of England, 
or at any place near a naval base, and they 
thus not only bar competitors from any chance 
of working their inventions commercially, but 
even from erecting experimental stations which 
might in any way interfere with the working of 
the Marconi system. Our correspondence with 
the Post Ottice was commenced on the 3rd 
March, 1903. 

2355. Is it necessary for you to give the 
Committee details of the correspondence ?—I do 
not think it is. I could save time by stating it 
shortly. I do not wish to take up the time of 
the Committee more thanis necessary. I may 
say, shortlv, that we have applied many times 
for permission; that we have always been 
refused; that we feel very sick, because we are 
British subjects; that we have taken out inven- 
tions which are of very considerable importance ; 
but we have not succeeded to this day in getting 
any commercial stations where we could recoup 
ourselves the large sum of money that we have 
spent. That is shortly what I should have said 
it I had read the whole of the correspondence. 

2356. And then, as regards your correspond. 
ence with the Admiralty, have you anything to 
say as to that ?—May I summarize that. 

2357. Yes, please summarize it ?—The 
Admiralty in our view unquestionably in- 
fringed Sir Oliver Lodge’s 1897 patent. 
We wrote to them a very polite letter. e said, 
* Wo are quite sure that the British Admiralty 
would not willingly take another man's inven- 
tion without compensating hin for it.” Well, 
they acknowledged the letter, and then they 
seemed to half accept our view, for they asked 
us all sorts of details—as to how much we 
wanted and what the patents were for, what the 
numbers of the patents were, and all that sort of 
thing—whether we could put a value on the 
different ones, and so on. Well, wedid not hear 
from them for another year. And we wrote 
again, and then they said they were ea 
into it, and, finally, after about two years an 
a half, they wrote and said they were advised 
that they did not infringe our patent. Then we 
said,“ Well, will you allow us to test this in a court 
of law?” We were aware that British subjects 
cannot procecd against a Government Depart- 
ment without the consent of the Law Officers 
of the Crown: so-we asked that we might have 
their consent. We rather treated the matter as a 
sort of friendly action, because we do not want 
anything that is not our due. On the other 
hand, we do not want people to utilise our 
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Chairman—continued. 


inventions and not acknowledge them. Well, 
the Admiralty would not do it. They made 
all sorts of answers; and I have a very high 
opinion of the way the Admiralty conduct 
their business. I think they are very very 
smart; as a matter of fact, we did not get 
permission to do what we wished, to test the 
case in a Court of Law. And I suppose there 
there the matter must remain for the present. 


2358. So that your contention is that, between 
the Post Oftice and the Admiralty the chances 
of establishing commercial stations have here- 
tofore been rather remote ?—We have been 
willing and anxious to work it to the public 
advantage and to our own. But we have not 
been ableto get the necessary licence: hence we 
have not been able to do anything. We have 
done so abroad, and have succeeded. 


2359. What success have you had abroad ? 
Can you tell the Committee where you have 
established commercial stations and what they 
are doing in different parts of the world ?—Y ou 
must not press me tco much in the matter ot 
commercial stations, because there are not many 
commercial stations at all Sir Oliver Lodge 
has touched on the Andaman Islands instal- 
lation, to which I too have referred. We use 
only half a horse power there. If the Com- 
mittee will allow I will put in the Blue Book issued 
by the Indian Government, which gives a lot of 
information about the trattic—thousands and 
thousands of words—for which they have had 
payment, and expressed themselves very well 
satisfied indeed with it. So much so, that in 
this Report they have said that “considering 
that the distance between these stations is 
305 miles, and the power used was 36 volts 
and about 15 amperes, or a little over half a 
horse power, this result is a remarkable proof of 
the etticiency of the Lodge-Muirhead system.” 
I have already explained that we have done 
more than that. We did 580 miles to H,M.S. 
“Terrible.” | 

2360. The Andaman Islands station, which 
you are alluding to now, is that à commercial 
station ?—Most certainly. The Government 
take all the work that is offered to it. 


2361. Where else have you got stations ?—We 

pu up a station between Trinidad and Tobago 
or the Colonial Government, and that is at work 
for Government purposes—ships reported, and 
all the rest of it—I think we may fairly call that 
& commercial station. In this country, No, 
because we cannot get a licence. 

2362. What distances are you sending mes- 
sages from that station ?—About 60 or 70 miles 
—not 20, as one of the witnesses said. 

2363. Then your system has been used by the 
War Ottice, has it not?— Yes. As regards the 
War Ottice we have spent many thousands of 
pounds, and much time, in adapting wireless 
telegraphy to the uses oí the War OQttice. The 
requirements of the War Office differ in some 
respects from any other. They require great 
portability: lightness; the apparatus not to be 
of more than a certain size—a certain efficiency 
with as low an aerial as possible, and a number 
of details which have to be worked out, and 
which we did work out at our own expense. It 
cost us a great deal of money; and the War 
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Chairman—continued. 


Office witness testified that of all systems that 
they have tried ours is the best. But it was at 
our expense. 

2364. You have practically dealt now with 
all the different places where your system is 
established which you wish to bring before the 
Committee ?—Well, no. With regard to com- 
mercial stations, the Midland Railway have an 
installation between Heysham and their cross- 
channel boats to Ireland. They have recently 
had a licence from the Post Office, and that is a 
commercial station. And we have a number of 
enquiries, and commercial stations are in process 
of being erected for difterent Governments and 
people. But I am afraid that we have not very 
many. I wish we had. 

2365. Can you tell the Committee what 
patent ee your Company have ?—We claim 
that Sir Oliver Lodge showed signals, as I have 
already said, in 1894. The first patent for 
tuning, and the first published patent is Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s patent 11,575 of 1897. That is 
the master patent for tuning in this country. 

2366. That was the one he dealt with ?—That 
was the one he dealt with. We have got a lot 
of others. . I have got a list here if I may put it 
in. Thereis a list of our English patents. I 
should like to add, if I might, that in America, 
recognising Sir Oliver Lodge's work, they have 
given him a master patent for the essentials of 
wireless telegraphy. He also has a master 

tent for tuning in America. I mention these 
facts because we hear a good deal about a 
decision in America in regard to the Marconi 
patents. Our patents were not quoted, and I do 
not think his interferes with us at all. As an 
example of the discomfort that one has in tight- 
ing patent actions, I my say l do not think 
that decision in America has prevented the other 
people from working, You see, you can havea 
patent for a special and partieular combination 
and apparatus; and, if you work outside that, 
which you may legitimately do, perhaps the 
patent may not be so far-reaching as it would 
appear at first sight. Any way, these are 
technical questions, and they are very, very 
difficult. 

2367. Can you mention the main points of 
difference between your patents and those of 
the Marconi Company ?—Oh, absolutely. We 
claim that we have got a master patent for 
tuning. An untuned system will only go a 
short distance, and anybodv can read the mes- 
sage with an untuned system within a certain 
range. 


Mr. Arthur Lee 


2368. Would you mind explaining what you 
mean by a master patent?—4A master patent 
is this: that if & man invents something 
which is new, if he can claim the principles of 
this new invention, which have not been shown 
by anybody eise, then as to a mere variation of 
detail, though it might enable another person to 
obtain a patent, still the first would be the 
master patent, because his was the first as to 
that particular subject-matter. I do not know 
whether I have made myself clear. 

2369. Does the master patent give you any 
additional security ?—The security of the patent 


Mr. Arthur Lee—continued. 


Jaw is such that, until you fight a patent, it is 
not worth much. 

2370. You said the United States Govern- 
ment had granted a master patent ?— Yes. 

2371. Ido not know whether that gives you 
any additional security ?—I should like to say 
that in America a master patent does un- 
doubtedly give greater security. In America 
they do not give & patent to the first man who 


asks for it. They enquire, and they are very 
diligent. When it was pointed out to them 


that Sir Oliver Lodge had shown signals in 1894, 
they gave him a patent for the essentials of 
wireless telegraphy. It is true that another 
man may come along and say, I showed the 
use of the Morse key, or the Morse recorder, or 
a hundred other things ; and they may give him 
a patent for it ; but, then, it is for that particular 
combination. Do I make myself clear? In 
America, the security of a patentee is much 
eren than it is in this ULM It is so in 
ermany, too. But, in England, until lately 
they gave a patent to anybody who asks for it. 


Chairman. 


2372. Have you any actions in respect of 
ee pending, or in process with the Marconi 
ompany ?—Unfortunately we have. I will tell 
you anything you like to ask me about it, but, 
of course, you will quite see, Sir, that when one 
is talking about patent actions one has tote 
careful. Perhaps you will ask me a question ? 
2373. I will merely ask you whether you have 
any actions pending or in process ?—“ Pending ” 
is rather a wide word. “In process,” yes. 
2374. You have in process now ?—Yes. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


2375. To return, for one moment, to Mr. Lee's 
question. Do I understand you that a master 
patent is supposed to be one which establishes, 
as it were, first prineiples in relation to a par- 
ticular scientific question, as, for instance, wire- 
less telegraphy ?—If I may say so, questions 
relating to patents are exceedingly intricate, and 
the phrase “master patent” has not got any 
academic meaning. It is, however, generall 
understood among people who have to deal wit 
patents, as a patent which covers all the 
essentials—not all the details, not all the possible 
ways--but it covers the matter, it covers all 
necessar eee and so on for arriving at 
the result that is sought to be accomplished. A 
man may paint his house door red, instead of 
green. You cannot patent that. The master 
patent would be for painting the door. 

2376. Let me put it in another way. You 
secured, let us say, what you termed a master 
patent ?—May I ask whether your question 
relates to England or to America, because the 
law is different. 

2377. I will say in England. You secured 
what you termed a master patent, and I gathered 
from what you said that in that patent you 
registered the principle, before anybody else had 
registered such a principle, of wireless tele- 
graphy ?—Will you forgive me for saying that 
we Peine the method of tuning—of synton- 
ising, because you cannot, you must understand, 
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Sir Gilbert Purker—continued. 


patent a principle. You have to be so careful 
when you are talking about patents, if you will 
- forgive me for saying so. 

2378. I am not speaking in technical terms: 
l think you understand what I mean. I will 
sav, then, that the method of wireless telegraphy 
which you patented may be supposed to have 
been the first method of syntonising ?—Yes. 

2379. Your method was the first to be regis- 
tered ?— Yes, absolutely, in this country. 

2380. And, therefore, you consider yourselves 
to be the pioneers ?—Most, un ee And 
moreover this patent was absolutely app ied for 
before Marconrs was published at all. There 
were no patents published in England when 
Sir Oliver Lodge applied for his 1897 patent; 
so that we Could not know anything that went 
before. 

2381. Though you do not, of course, assert. or 
suggest that Mr. Marconi infringed your patent, 
you believe yourselves to be the first who have 
put into practical operation the principles of 
wireless telegraphy /—Forgive me for saying 
that you are asking me very awkward questions. 
poll tell you anything that I can, but I will 
not define patent rights and things like that; 
because it is such a Topal question that I may 
suy something which I did not intend. I 
should not say so willingly; but I might give 
my whole case away if I had a law suit. l do 
not wish to prevaricate in any sense. 

2382. I am only putting my questions um 
what vou yourselt said at the beginning—that 
you rezistered your patent in 1897 ?—Yes. 

2383. And that was two months before Mr. 
Marconi registered his patent?—Which had 
nothing whatever to do with tuning. may I say. 

2384. I gathered that your suggestion. was 
that you, at any rate, claimed a primary 
position ?-—Absolutely—in relation to tuning. 


Chairman. 


2385. Is the action that is taking place 
between vou and the Marconi Company now, 
with regard to a patent in connection with 
tuning ?— As to this action that we have taken 
against the Marconi Company, may I explain it 
shortly? I will not take two minutes: We 
spent a great deal of money, and the War Oftice 
were going to give us an order of a certain 
dimension, and “small tish are very sweet.” And 
then they did not, and we wrote and asked them 
why they had not done it, and they wrote and 
. Said they had had a letter from the Marconi 
Company in which they had said that the system 
which the War Office had adopted infringed Mr. 
Marconi's patent. Then they sent it on to us, 
but they stopped the order—they did not give 
us the order, though we dissented from the view 
that it did infringe Mr. Marconi's patent, and, 
acting on advice, we asked the Marconi Company 
not to threaten our customers, and this is an 
action for threats, and to ask them not to 
threaten. But the law is very slow, very expen- 
sive, and very unsatisfactory. 


Mr. Adkins. 


9386. May I ask a question on this particular 
point before you get away from it. Could you 
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tell us without inconvenience what is the prac- 
tical effect in America of your possessing a 
master patent. I do not mean a case where 
other people have patented small details: I 
want to know what effect has the master patent 
in the United States of America ?—Of course 
you will understand that I am not a lawyer; 
but I will tell you what is my point of view, as 
a layman. Generally apedline it brings the 
person who uses the invention, but with 
additional details, under the master patent. 

2387. That is to say, he has either to secure 
the master patented article, or make arrange- 
ments with the holder of the master patent /— 
It brings him under the master patent. But 
then you have to fight for it: you have to go 
into the Courts. 

2388. It does not in any question exclude 
all the melancholy aspects of a patent ?—They 
are very melancholic. 


Chairman. 


2389. Now I pass on from the patent, and 
will ask you a question about operation. Is 
your system an easy one to operate?—I think 
we may say this, that it is the easiest to operate. 
And, as evidence of that, I may state that the 
Indian Government installation between the 
Andaman Islands and the mainland of Burmah 
was put up by the Indian Government telegraph 
officials. Our experts did not go there at all. 
And they work it themselves. We have never 
seen it. That rather points to the fact that it 
is easily installed and easily worked : and it has 
been very successful as this report will show. 

2390. Does that involve a prolonged training 
on the part of the operators ^/— They must be 
properly trained, but it is not a long course. 

2391. What period of training would be 
necessary ?— For an operator to be absolutely 
expert you mean? If at the start you had a 
telegraphist—a man who had been operating, 
say, at the Post Ottice—well, they know a lot of 
things at the Post Office, and it would not take 
him very long. It might take him, perhaps, a 
fortnight. If, on the other hand, you took a 
man out of the street to train, he would have to 
learn his right hand from his left. I should say 
an ordinary expert telegraphist could learn our 
system efticientlv, if he were a smart fellow, in 
two or three weeks. 

2392. Have you established an organisation 
for training p. ?—At Elmers End we train 
lots of them. ut, as I have said, our sphere ot 
operations is so limited. We have operators, 
and we have sent them out to people. Does 
that answer your question ? 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2393. As a Com any have you an organisa- 
tion ?—The Lodge-Muirhead station at Elmers 
End is adjacent to the works of Messrs. Muir- 
head. Thereis a large staff of people there— 
experts of all descriptions, and it is easy for them 
to get any information they wish. As a matter 
of fact, they do go there and they learn how to 
signal and how to look after the apparatus. 

2394, In 
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Chairman. 


2394. In the stations that you have now 
established, have you experienced much inter- 
ference from other companies ?7—We claim, you 
know, that our system 1s the best tuning system. 
We had a crucial demonstration of that at 
Hythe, where a host of people were signalling at 
the same time, and we could carry on messages 
between the two points and not be interfered 
with. If it interfered with them all I can say is 
that they had not an efficient system. If they 
had had our system it would not have been 
interfered with. The Admiralty say that when 
the Lodge-Muirhead station opens its mouth it 
shuts everybody else up. 


Mr. Adkins. 


2395. Who is the author of that epigram ?— 
Some of the Admiralty people. You do not 
want me to be precise. 


Chairman. 


2396. Has your system been installed on ships 
to any large extent ?—No, for the reason that we 
have no licence. We cannot communicate with 
the shore. 

2397. Is it equally suitable for a ship-to-shore 
station ?—Yes, absolutely—more efficient, be- 
cause we use less power. 

2398. Have you got any criticisms to make, 
from your point of view, on the Convention as it 
at present stands?---No. I do not see that you 
could better it. 

2399. Are you anxious in your interests that 
the Convention should be ratified /—We always 
put the interests of our own country before our 
personal interests. 

2400. I was leaving the more important 
interest to the last ?—In the interests of the 
British Nation, all I can say is that I do not 


know why they have this Inquiry. It is obvious. 


that it must be to the advantage of the British 
Empire, at least; when I sayit is obvious, it is 
obvious to me. 

2401. That is to say, it is necessary from the 
British point of view ?—Yes, from my own point 
of view, there is no question. 

24014. From the point of view of British 
interests, is there any Article in the Convention 
which you would consider to be injurious ?— No, 
on the contrary, Í say, you must have some 
control of this description, and there is no 
reason in the world why it should not be 
efficiently managed—always de the fact 
that nobody wants to upset it, wilfully, I mean, 
and in bad faith. I do not think you could 
better the Articles of this Convention. I think 
they are very well thought-out; and I think, if 
- I may say so, considering the preponderating 
amount o SHE that England has, it is much 
more to our advantage than to that of anybody 
else, that we should have regulations. 

2402. Do you feel satisfied that the Regulations 
against interference and confusion can be 
enforced effectively ?—I say that if all parties, 
directly or indirectly, work loyally, you cannot 
better that Convention. But if anybody wants 
to be a pirate, if anybody starts with hostile 
intentions, of course no Convention will help 
that. 

0.6 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2403. I do not want to enter into any question 

between you and the Post Office, but I under- 
stand you to say that the upshot of it is that 
while you have a desire to have licences for 
South Coast stations, as a fact you have been 
unable to obtain them ?—That is the fact. 
_ 2404, And that, therefore, the Marconi system, 
in competition with you has had an undoubted 
advantage ?—Absolutely—and effectively. If I 
may say a word, they have got an absolute 
monopoly. They have been endowed by the 
British Governinent. 


2405. But, apart from that; supposing it had 
been left as a free open question, and Tena 
equally given to your Com ny as to the other, do 
you think you would hava heen able to hold your 
own in the Channel in wireless telegraphy ?— 
Yes, and we say, with our system of tuning, we 
would not interfere with anybody, and that we 
should be able to work perfectly efficiently. 


2406. But that is because other systems have 
not got, or imagine that they have not got, the 
same system of preventing interferences; that 
licences have been refused in the narrow 
channel ?—It is invidious for me to speak about 
other systems. All I say is that ours is very 
efficient. | 


Mr. Gwynn. - 


2407. When did the refusal to grant you a 
licence date from ?—From 1903. 

2408. Was it necessary for you to have a 
licence before 1903 ?—Yes, it was. The Post- 
master-Generul has a monopoly of all tele- 
graphic communication in England. 


Mr. Sydney Burton. 


2409. And your idea, I take it, from what you 
have said, is, with communication and with fair 
competition between the various companies, you 
would be able to initiate commercial stations 
which would compete with the Marconi system ? 
—There is no question about it. 


2410. And you, as a company I take it, have. 
no objection to communicating ?—No. . 


2411. And your view, I take it, from what 
you have said, is that the best system, from the 
national point of view, would be one in which 
the various systems would be free to compete 
under proper and efficient regulations ?—If I 
might eu my view, I think the Post Office 
ought to be paramount in this country, and they 
can quite well arrange, in fairness to all, that the 
various systems should have a chance, They 
have only got to adjust their apparatus, tune it 
properly, and to work amicably for that result. 
to be attained. 

2412. Then, from the international polnt of 
view, you think the Convention is satisfactory 
because it brings to bear the central authority 
and proper regulations ?—1 do not think you 
could do it without. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 
2413. Sir Oliver Lodge gave us to understand 
that he thought it desirable that as many 
Y stations 
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Mr. Arthur Lee—-continued. 


stations as possible should be erected along the - 


coast ?—Yes. | 

2414, I presume you accept that ?— We should 
agree to that, yes. You mean from a business 
point of view ? 


2415. Yes ?— Yes. 


2416. You also said just now that it was the 
opinion of the Admiralty that when the Lodge- 
Muirhead instruments opened their mouths 
everything else was stopped ?—I was told that as 
a joke. What I withed to convey was this, that 
our. radiating system is so powerful (because we 
do not use the earth) that it shuts the other 
people up. 

2417. Would it be advisable, from the inter 
national standpoint of the general public, that 
there should be a large number of stations erected 
on a system which silences everybody else ?— 
But then we should use but an infinitesmal 
power under those circumstances. Although we 
" are able to shut other people up, under Regula- 
tions, we should only use the minimum of power 
which was absolutely necessary. In fact, the 
Convention provides for that. 


2418. Would it be possible for you, under 
those circumstances, to establish certain com- 
munication with ships, for example, fitted with 
other systems that were not so sensitive and not 
so well tuned in your opinion ?—Take a concrete 
case. With one-half horse power we communi- 
cated 580 miles to H.M.S. “Terrible,” which 
had a Marconi system on it: and the Indian 
Government officials had to tell them how to 
adjust their tuning apparatus so that they could 
receive it. Our systein is more efficient. That 
is our view. 


2419. I understood you to say that, on the 
one hand, the amount of energy that you 
radiate, owing to the absence ofan earth connec- 
tion, is so great. that it silences everything else, 
- and, on the other hand, you tell me that you 
use so little power, as shown by this “ Terrible” 
experiment, but you do not interfere ? —If I 
may say so, it is a mere question of adjusting 
the power to the necessities ot the case. 


2420. Does not your argument rather tend to 
show that, if you had a monopoly, the results 
. ., would be admirable, because the highest system 
. of tuning, as you believe it is in question, but 
that, in the absence of that monopoly, the mul- 
. tiplieation of your systems would tend to make 
. general disturbance ?—F ue me. If I have 
-. conveyed that impression, I am wrong. What 
. I meant to convey was, that our system of tuning 
is so efficient for low powers that we could have 


a number of stations side by side.and ug | 


efficiently when we are told other people coul 
not do the same. Let me give you an example. 
Several witnesses in this room have said that, in 
order that you should carry on efficient work, 
ou should have stations about 50 miles apart. 
Well, we have given a crucial demonstration, not 
to a private person, but to the representative of 
the Admiralty—the Post Office at Hythe. We 
have demonstrated that we can, with very small 
power, work when these other people are working 
‘outside. That is avery good example of what 
we can do. | 


Mr. Adkins. 


2421. You have said that you think it would 
be an advantage from the point of view of 
British. interests, for this Convention to be 
ratitied ?—I said so, yes. | 

“422, And all the more, because of the 


onderance of shipping under the British ? 
— Undoubtedly. 


2423. Why does our preponderance in 
shipping make it the more desirable for us to 
enter into these arrangements ?—I can conceive 
circumstances where, if we did not enter into 
some International arrangements, the other 
countries would prevent our working wireless 
telegraphy. They might not do so intention- 
ally. bui one has to be large-hearted and 
consider the world as a whole. Other people 
are not going to stand by because we act as a 
dog-in-the-manger, if I may say so. Suppose 
we do not ratify this Convention, the great 
Powers of Europe have been at great trouble and 
expended a long time in discussing this—they 
would feel very sore indeed if we did not 
ratify it. I say they would then have to use 
their own system of wireless te RTR p a, and 
that would upset our working all over the 
world. They would not be mealy mouthed 
about the thing, they would seek to beat us. 
They would say, * Very well then, if you cannot 
come in with the rest of us we will see that your 
wireless is not worth much." 


* 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2494. Where would they do this?—I cannot 
tell you where they would do it, but they could 
do it. ` 

2425. Could vu do it, for instance, in the 
Channel ?— Undoubtedly they could. 


2426. In the first place, would it not be 
necossary for them to use in that case more 

wer than is specified under the Convention ?— 

h, dear no. I think we could do a lot of 
damage for about 200 miles with one-third of 
& horse-power. 


Mr. Adkins. 


2497. While they were disturbing British 
connections in the Channel, would not they be, 
to a certain extent, disturbing other wireless 
communications of the Powers that were 
signatories to the Convention ?—They might 
and they might not. I can conceive circum- 
stances in which they could make themselves 
very disagreeable and yet not hurt themselves 
much. aoa 

2428. I suppose it would not be patriotic to 
ask you what those circumstances would be ?— 
Well, I do not hold myself out to be an excep- 
tional patriot. But what I should do, if I were 
on board and a man made himself disagreeable 
to me would be this: I would put up two instal- 
lations,one undertheConvention andtheother not. 

2429. That, you think, is practically possible ? 
—Absolutelv possible. 

2430. The particular question I was asking 
you was whether you thought that the pre- 


ponderance of our shipping made it the more 
desirable 
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Mr. Adkins—continued, 


desirable that we should be 
national Convention ?—Undoubtedly, because 
we have more to lose by chaos than any other 
country. 


2431. But, supposing that we had a system 
which combined the excellencies of your system 
and of the Marconi system, and the advantages 
of the Marconi stations and your power of shut- 
ting other people up ?—1 am afraid I was rather 
loose in my expression. 


2432. I am grateful to you for the pic- 
turesqueness of it. But supposing we had a 
system which combined the advantages of the 
Marconi system and the advantages of yours, 
and they were in the possession of Great Britain, 
and were used on her pe onderating shipping, 
in your queunt would the other countries, if 
they held together, be able to cause confusion ? 
—]n my judgment the other countries would be 
ablo to cause confusion. The Great Powers have 
to look after their own interests, and it is a cer- 
tainty, in my opinion, that confusion would 
arise. | 
2433. Supposing we had your Company and 
Marconi’s, and anything else, you do not con- 
sider that England is in a position to defy the 
rest of the world in consequence of her having 
so great a preponderance of shipping, and a great 
advantage of geographical position ?—You 
canuot do it. 


Sir William Holland. 

2434. Do you think that if the Convention 
were not ratified, the result, as some of the other 
witnesses have said, would be a wireless war ?— 
Absolutely. 

2435. In a wireless war you would fare rather 
well, would not you, if you are able to shut 
everybody else up i—That is our view; we 
should have a good try at it. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2436. You would admit that upon tho ques- 
tion of an invention the public has to consider 
first of all the priority of the invention and then 
the question of priority of application ?—In 
what sense do you mean that the pubhe have to 
consider it‘ 

2437. Your claim, as I understand it, 1s that 
you hold the :naster patent in this matter ?—For 
tuning. 

2438. But that Marconi holds by a question ef 
priority, I presume, the master patent, for the 
principle ot wireless telegraphy ?—Do you want 
me to answer that question ? 

2439. I think so; yes?—I think the Post. 
master-General has said that his legal advice 
was to the contrary, as a matter of fact. 


2440. But in any case the patents were taken 
out in 1897 ?—Which patent ? 

2441. Your patent and Marconi's 
both ?—-Marconis patent was applie 
1896. 

24429. It was received in 1897 ?—It was 
received in 1897. 

0.6 


atent— 
for in 
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arties to the Inter- - 
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Mr. Gv3nn— continued. 


2443-4, You said just now that the Marconi 
Company had been virtually given a monopoly . 
or an advantage, from which you had suffered ? 
—Yes, absolutely. 


2445. What was there in the cireumstances of 
the case in 1897 which favoured the Marconi 
Company ‘—I am afraid I do not quite under- 
stand your question. Do you mean with regard 
to the agreements ? 


2446. At what point did the Government 
make a concession to the Marconi Compan 
which gave them a position of advantage ?— 
will tell you. The whole of the proceedings 
with regard to the Wireless Telegraph Act in 
our view were very unfair. 

2447. What is the Wireless Telegraph Act ?— 
15th August, 1904, I think. ib 


2448. Did not you say that there was no 
wireless telegraph station established before 
1904 ? —No: we had our own. 


2449. Would you allow that before 1904 the 
Marconi Company existed as an organisation ?— 
What do you mean by “an organisation ? "— 
By the way I may say that we are not here to 
slang the Marconi Company. I think the 
Marconi Company have been most assidious. 
They have devoted a large amount of time, 
they have spent their money freely we have 
been told, and I was aghast at the sum: well 
all that is I think, to their credit. But that 
does not cover the whole ground. 

2450. That is not quite the point I want to 
show,if I can, that you have overstated the 
advantages which the Marconi Company 
received from the Government ?—I have under- 
stated it. 


2451. In the year 1897, it was, was it not, 
permissible for anybody to erect stations along 
the coast of Great Britain for carrying on wireless 
telegraphy with vessels at sea ?.— Absolutely no. 
The monopoly of the Postinaster-Gencral 
prevented it, or should have prevented it. In 
the year 1870, under the Telegraph Acts, the 
Postmaster-General had an absolute monopoly 
of all communication by electrical means. 


2452. Including telegraphy to ships at sea /— 
All kinds of tcelegraphy—wireless, telephone, and 
all the rest of it. That question was fought out 
in the telephone case—a law suit—where the 
telephone was held to be a means of electrical 
communication, and therefore, under the Post- 
master-General’s monoply. " 

2453. And therefore, you would say that æ 
licence was necessary for the erection of any 
station for wireless telegraphy /—Yes, or we 
should not have written our first ietter—which 
was before 1904—1903 was our first letter. 


2454. I must have misapprehended, then, the 
facts in that case. But, at all events in 1897, 
your inventions were patented practically at the 
same time as the Marconi Company's ?—They 
were applied for before the Marconi patent was 
published, which is à very important point. 

2455. Did you make any attempt as a com- 
pany to establish a proper organisation for the 
conduct of the public business of telegraphy ?— 
When do you mean ? 


Y2 2456. In 
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2456. In, say 1897 or 1898 ?—No, we did not; 
nor did the Marconi Company. 

2457. At what time did the Marconi Com- 
pany ME to organise themselves for the pur- 

ose ?—-I should prefer you should ask them. I 
onot know. But, after all, I think Mr. Hall 
said he came to them in 1901 and organised 
the operations on a commercial basis. ien 
that was his testimony. 

2458. I do not think that is correct ?—I may 
may be wrong. I do not know what they did. 

2459. Would you admit that they succeeded 
in establishiug themselves as an organisation 
for conducting the publie business of commer- 
cial telegraphv ?—I do not think I would, be- 
cause I should want a definition of what you 
mean by establishing themselves as an organisa- 
tion. We are an organisation, and have been 
since 1900 and 1901. 

2460. Have you any stations under the control 
of your own company, carried on at the instance 
of your company, open for public business ?—No, 
for the simple reason that all those we have 
supplied machinery to have preferred to put u 
their own installations, and we could not do it 
in England because we could not get a licence. 
We should do it to-morrow if we could get a 
licence. 

2461. You have, as & matter of fact, no 
stations under your control as a company ?—No, 
I am afraid we have not. 


2462. The Marconi Company, as a matter of 
fact, you will admit, have such stations ?—Yes, 
owing to the monopoly which the British 
Government have endowed them with. 


2463. The Marconi Company have also, as 
zou will admit, some stations under their control 
1n countries other than Great Britain ?—I do not 
wish to belittle the Marconi Company, but you 
are asking me questions as to matters of fact 
which I do not know of my own knowledge. 


2464. You questioned just now whether the 
Marconi Company did or did not exist as a 
commercial organisation ?—Not before a certain 
date. I think I said that Mr. Hall in his 
evidence had stated (which I think you took 
exception to) that they commenced when he 
arrived on the scene, which I believe was in 
1901, when he formed this great organisation 
which is greatly to his credit. I think it was a 
very great thing to do. 

4265. And you would say that the condition 
of success of that organisation was the con- 
cession which he received from the Government ? 
—I say that the whole position of the Marconi 
Company at the present moment has been due 
to the endowment frem the British Government. 
And let me prove it. When Mr. Marconi caine to 
this country he went to the Post Office with a 
letter of introduction. The Post Office authorities 
were exceedingly expert—there is very little 
they do not know about telegraphy—wireless, or 
otherwise, and they put the whole of their estab- 
lishment at his service. They spent thousands 
. of pounds of public moncy, and in the result the 
Marconi system was whatit was when he left the 
Post Otfice. Well, we had not that advantage. 
And, subsequently to that, these agreements 
which the Admiralty and the Post Ottice have 
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Mr. Gwynn—continued. 


made with the Marconi Company, absolutely 

endowed the Marconi Company with a mono- 
oly, which is a very valuable thing. We, as 
nglishmen, were put off and put out. 

2466. Why do you suggest that the Post 
Office chose to experiment with the Marconi 
Company rather than with yours ?—Because the 
Post Office are always in the forefront and know 
of new inventions. 

2467. That is to say, the Marconi came first; 
that is the proposition ?—No, I do not admit 
that at all But they took him up for that 
reason—that they would take up anybody that 
comes along with proper credentials—that is 
with anything new to shew them. 

2408. But would you say that you had sub- 
mitted your method of wireless telegraphy, as a 
working plan, to the Post Office Polon: they 
entered into their series of experiments with Mr. 
Marconi ?—I do not think you wish to put that 
into my mouth, do you? I did not say anything 
of the sort. 

2469. I have been trying to ascertain from 
you why you suggest that the Post Office experi- 
mented at the publie expense with the Marconi 
invention ?—I think it ıs a matter of common 
knowledge. 

2470. Was your invention before the Post 
Office at the time when they chose to experiment 
with Marconi ?—I would rather you asked the 
Post Oftice. They knew of such a lot of things 
that I presume they knew Sir Oliver Lodge’s. 

2471. Had you, or had Sir Oliver Lodge, sub- 
mitted it to them as a concrete proposal ?—No, 
I do not suppose he had. 


. 2412. I suggest the reason why they chose to 

experiment with Marconi’s invention was that 
Mr. Marconi came to them and asked them to 
do so ?—Forgive me if I am wrong, but Mr. 
Marconi brought to them a secret box, and 
that only. That contained, as we believe, a 
new form of coherer, which, at that time, 
was supposed to be more sensitive than 
anything else. Jt was not an invention of the 
greatest importanee. The result was, as we 
believe, a VEM of his system of wireless 
telegraphy, largely aided by the Post Office. In 
fact, the Post Office is so smart that I think 
they had a good deal to do with it. 


2473. The invention, you say, is largely due 
to the Post Office, and nut merely to Mr. 
Marconi ?—I do not wish to be disagreeable to 
Mr. Marconi; but that view has been expressed. 
But let me be quite frank—I think it was. 


2474, Can you tell me what is the magnetic 
detector ?—The magnetic detector is a very 
good instrument indeed for receiving wireless 
signals. 

2475. Is that an invention of Mr. Marconi's ? 
—]t.is an improvement, we believe, on the 
work of Professor Rutherford. I think, how- 
ever, if you do not mind, I would rather not 
talk about Mr. Marconi’s work. I think it is a 
very efficient instrument. I am told it is. 

2476. Is there a patent held for it ?—Off-hand 
I cannot answer that question. 

2477. You do not employ the ma: 
detector?—No; we have got a much 
thing than that. 


etic 
tter 


2478. Could 
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Mr. Gwynn—continued. 


2478. Could Sir Oliver Lodge have transmitted 
signals for a distance grester than two miles by 
the method which he used at his demonstrations 
in 1896 or 1897 ?—Certainly. It is merely a 
question of power. 

2479. There is another question of organisa- 
tion. You said that, given your highly developed 
system, with its power of complete tuning, it 
was possible to select messages almost to an 
anlimited extent ?—Very close indeed. 


2480. Sir Oliver Lodge, when he was making 
his explanation to us just now, told us that, 
given four stations—A, B and C, D, in two pairs 
—A and B say seven miles apart, and C and D 
seven miles apart, À distant 60 miles from C, 
and D distant 60 miles from B, it was easy to 
communicate’ simultaneously between A and C 
and B and D, and you say that your system is 
so complete that confusion is practically im- 
possible ?—We say there would be no confusion 
under the circumstances that we have described. 


2481. But Sir Oliver Lodge eaid that com- 
munication was only possible if the messages 
were going in the same direction—if it was 
diplex communication and not duplex ?—Diplex 
communieation is when you send two messages 
in that direction at the same time: duplex is 
two messages in the reverse direction. That is 
the distincticn between diplex end duplex. The 
answer to that question, if I understand it, is 
this, and I want to be accurate—that if you have 
a suitable wave length, and suitable power and 
suitable apparatus, what yeu say is perfectly 
possible—that you eould r Fe A T 
these two. 

2482. You can have diplex communication ? 
— Yes, you can work diplex at the same time. 


2483. My point was that it seemed to me, on 
what Sir Oliver Lodge told us, that it was im- 
possible to avoid confusion aniess you had a 
central control to see that the sending of the 
messages wore in the same direction ?—Do you 
pin me down to the seven miles? You have 
mentioned the figure seven. Seven is very close. 
Well, I do not know that it is particularly close 
It is merely a question of the adjustability of 
the different wave lengths and the apparatus. 
If Sir Oliver Lodge said so, who am F that I 
should say differently ? 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


2484. May I ask what reasons the Post Office 
ve you tor not granting you commercial 
icences, otherwise than an agreement with 
Marconi ?—The main reason they gave was on 
account of interference with, other installations, 
and we say that if you had as efficient a system 
of tuning as we have that would not hold. 
2485. But the Marconi agreement was in 
existence at that time, by which they were 
bound, were they not ?— Worse luck for us. 


2486. You said, I think, in answer to one ot 
the honourable Members, that you with your 
system so tremendously powerful might be able 
to create a wireless war within our own British 
district ?—Y es. 

2487. You would mot anticipate, of course, 
joue any such action ?—Far be it from us. 

am only talking about the possibility; but 


- if possible by your evidence. 


Sir Gilbert Parker—continued. 


when one thinks of foreign nations they will not 
be mealy mouthed. 

2488. But you had preceded that by the 
remark that a wireless war would be almost 
certain ?—Almost a certainty. 

2489. That is to say, you wish now to limit 
that wireless war so far as the actual probability 
is concerned, to foreign nations; that is to say, 
you would wish to exclude yourself or your 
company from any intention of producing a 
wireless war ?—We should noi like to play that 
game, and we should not be allowed; because 
the Post Office would not permit it. Of course, 
if you apply that argument to foreign Govern- 


ments t S are not bound by the Post Office 
licence. ey can do as they like. 
2490. In the Convention, as it stands, boy- 


cotting is, of course, absolutely prevented, is it 
not ?—That is one of the intentions of the Con- 
vention, I think. 

2491. It is defined, is it not, in the Conven- 
tion ?— Yes. 

2492. In that case the Powers would have to 
deliberately modify the present Convention as 
it stands, and enter upon what would be a 
deliberate wireless war upon England ?—Sup- 

sing we did not ratify it. 

2493. That is, if we stood out ?—Yes. 

2494, I began by speaking of the boycott. I 
say that in order to produce a wireless war the 
Signatories to the Convention would either have 
to break the Convention as it stands, or 
deliberately, as a Congress of Nations, alter the 
Convention in order for them to be able to 
prosecute a wireless war ?— There is a great deal 
of force in what you say; but I think they would 
be able, acca , to doit. I do not think they 
could help it. Because if we did not adhere to this 
Convention, and stood out, I should say, if we 
are going into the Congress of Great Powers, 
then, after getting a whole lot of things altered, 
and a great deal to our advantage, it would be 
rather bad taste for us not to ratify it. In fact 
I do not know why we should take up that 

osition. Then you put the further point to me, 
if those other Powers were to ratify this, and we 
stood out, whether they would start & wireless 
war. lam afraid I think they would. I do not 
think you ask me how thoy would do it, do 

ou ? 

ý 24944. Yes, I do. I am taking the basis of 
the Convention. A great deal has been said in 
the Committee as to the certainty of & wireless 
war being produced. Now, as | understand it, 
it can only be pu in two ways. In the 
first place, by breaking the Convention indi- 
vidually, which they are bound not to do under 
the Convention ?—Quite so. 

2495. Or without modifying the Convention, 
they must deliberately break the Convention 
through the ships belonging to their nations ?— 
Yes. 

2496. Now it is just as well that we should 
understand the point of view of witnesses with 
regard to that, because a great deal of significance 
has been attached to this point of a wireless 
war ?—Yes. i 

2497. 1 only wanted to establish that fact 
In order to secure 
that wireless war, one of those two things must 
be done: you agree to that ?—I daresay when 

I leave 
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I leave this room, I shall find out an excellent way : 


of doing it. But I do not see how, except in 
the way you pointed out just now it would be 
possible to do it. What they would do practic- 
ally would be to alter the Convention. 

2498. Of course you.would recognise the 
consequences of that, do you not? That is to 
say it would be, in a sense, a number of foreign 
nations entering into a league against us /—I am 
afraid so. 

2499. Making an alliance against us ?—With 
our ships so preponderating we have much more 
togain by keeping the peace than the other 


people. 


Chairman. 


2500. In what way would it be necessary to 
break the Convention in order to interfere with 
Great Britian, if Great Britain has refused to 
ratify and is standing out of the Convention ?— 
Do you mean how would they have to set about 
it ? | 

2501. In what way would it be necessary 
for them to break the Convention ?— Would 
not they be perfectly able to interfere with Great 
Britain within the four corners of the Convention, 
if Great Britain is outside the Convention, and 
has not ratified ?—Yes, I daresay they would. 
I thmk the Great Powers have ee else 
to do than to try and annoy us by makıng a 
league. 


2502. You are not able to answer the point 


specifically about the Convention ?—I think we - 


could do it. | 

2503. You are not prepared to give a different 
answer ?—No, I put it on the broad ground 
that it is so manifestly to our advantage to 
ratify the Convention. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


2504. There is another question arising out 
of your answer to the previous question. I think 
‘ou suggested that we should have the most to 
i because, in effect, we have a preponder. 
ance of shipping. Suppose, as I think is the 
case, we have something like 48 per cent. of 
the shipping of the world ; I suppose then the 
ships of our mercantile navy, communicating, 
say, with the Marconi system (which is the 
system accepted now by this Government), 
would be greater in number than the ships of 
any foreign nation communicating with the 
station of any foreign nation ?—If they all used 
, the Marconi apparatus, which they do not, of 
course. 

. 2505. I do not think you quite apprehend the 

question. Our shipping is in last preponderance, 
and supposing that the Post Office ratified its 
agreement with tho Marconi system, there would 
be far more ships, because of our mercantile 
preponderance, and our command, practically, 
of the Channel, and far more ships communi- 
cating with our shore stations here than there 
would be of foreign ships communicating with 
foreign stations or the coast of France ?—It 
must follow from the premises. If there are 
more ships, and they are all fitted with the 
Marconi apparatus, there must be moré com- 
munieation. 

2506. Then the injury would not be so much 
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to the eonvenience.of the -public.as ‘it would be 
to what you would regard as the practical sup- 
pression of other systems than the Marconi 
system ?—No; but what I think would happen 
would be this—that other nations would. make . 
it impossible for our 48 per cent. to work by 

wireless telegraphy. They would be so upset 
by our refusing to ratify that. they would make 

it impossible. They would do it in a number of 
ways. 

2507. Mr. Gwynn has put it that it means a 
deliberate attack, as it were, by interfering with 
messages being sent from British ship to British. 
shore /—Take the German boats, for instance. 
I can imagine—I do not say they would do it, 
because I have a better opinion of them; but 
they might rig out a ship to go up and down the 
Channel with a very powerful wireless trans- 
mitting apparatus which would disturb all ship- 
ping in the Channel. ud 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2508. You mean impartially !—Impartially. 

2509. And all stations Soria ?—They 
could tune to their own if they liked. But you 
would have to keep on altering your tuning over 
and over again. | 


Chairman. 


2510. And they could do that without break- 
ing their obligations under the Convention in 
any way ?/—Yes; they could do that most un- 
doubtedly. APTE | 

2511. They have not to undertake to prevent. 
interference with any Powers outside the 
Convention ? —Quite so. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2512. Is it possible for a ship to go up and 
down the Channel—to interfere with British 
stations—and not to interfere at the same time 
with stations on the French coast and on the 
Belgian coast ?—It would depend entirely on 
what the wave length was, and the tuning and 
so on. This is SE a hypothetical case. But 
it is possible, yes. 

2513. The whole case is hypothetical. What 
we want to arrive at is whether a wireless war is 
possible to be carried out by nations accepting 
the Convention ?-—Yes. 

2514 You assert that a ship could go out 
with the express intention of disturbing stations 
on the British territory, and the Channel ?—Yes, 
it could do that. 

2515. And yet not absolutely disturb stations 
in French territory or Belgian territory, or 
shipping belonging to nations of the Contracting 
Powers in the Channel ?—It would upset them. . 
But they have not anything like the amount to 
lose that we have. | 

2516. That is another point. If it upset 
them, would it not be violating the Convention ? 
—It is possible, I think, that you could drive a 
coach and four through that Convention, if you 
wished to do it. 

2517. That is to say, if you had the consent 
of the parties to the Convention to set aside 
their own convenience, in order to inflict incon- 
venience on Great Britain, you might conduct 
your wireless war ?—I think so. | 

2518. Without 
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2518. Without that consent, you could not 
conduct your wireless war ?—I think you could. 

2519. But you have not given us the means ? 
—]t must be a question of how to do it. We 
shall have to ask Sir Oliver Lodge to sit down 
and try to find out how to do it. We could do 
it, I think. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


2520. You would scarcely approve of doing 
it?—No, it is awfully bad taste. I think it is 
far better to try and get on well with your 


Mr. MUIRHEAD. 
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Sir Gilbert Parker—continued. 


neighbours than badly. You may have to 
fight. 

: 2521. There would be an element of danger 
attaching to any disturbance of what might be 
called the commercial convenience of this 
country ?—Yes. 


2522. You would naturally assume that an 
country which would deliberately interfere wit 
the commercial convenience of this country 
would be placed in rather a difficult position ?— 
Yes. (Vade also Memoranda by Sir Oliver 
Lodge—Appendix No. 8.) | 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder 
Mr. Gwynn. 

Sir William Holland. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 
Mr. Macpherson. 
Sir Edward Sassoon. 


Sir JOHN DICKSON-POYNDER, Bart, IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. NEviL MASKELYNE, F.R.AS, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2523. You are the Technical Adviser to 
the Amalgamated Radiotelegraph Company, 
Limited ?—Yes, Sir, of» which Lord Armstrong 
is Chairman. 

2524. Are you not also connected with the 
Poulsen Company's system ?—The Poulsen 
system also, which is amalgamated with others 
in the Company. 

2525. Embraced in that Company ?—It is one 
of the systems the Amalgamated Radiovtele- 
graph Company has not ET 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2526. Do you mean the British rights ?—No, 
the rights ofthe whole world except the American. 


Chairman. 

2527. What was the reason for the formation 
of the Company ?— Well, it was formed in order 
to take over the interests of the De Forest Wire- 
less Telegraph Syndicate, and to amalgamate 
with those interests other more recently acquired 
interests, such as the Poulsen. 

2528. Can you give us the financial status of 
the Company?—The Company has a share 
capital of £500,000 partly subscribed. No 
public money is invested in the undertaking. 
All necessary funds have been, and are still 
being, supplied from private and substantial 
sources as and when required. Such sums, 
however, are very considerable. British capital 
alone is involved. 

2529. Are there only British representatives 
on the Board, or are foreign countries repre- 
sented also? — There are only British and 
Danish; the Danish members represent the 
Poulsen interest; the rest are British. 

2530. Can you give the Committee an account 
of the contracts that have been completed with 
Government Departments in Great Britain and 
foreign countries ?— Well, the Company has 
already completed contracts with Government 
Departments in Great Britain, India, Germany, 
and Russia; with the United PAPER Company 

€ 


for four 'Trans-Atlantie Liners; and with Messrs. 


Chairman—continued. 


Blumenfeld Brothers; and in addition to these 
installations, owns five stations in this country 
and three in Denmark. Among the whole of 
the foregoing, only two stations—those supplied 
to the General Post Office for Hunstanton and 
Skegness—have a range nominally less than 100 
miles. Fourteen of the stations have a range of 
200 miles and upwards. Eight have a range of 
500 miles, and one has a proved range of over 
800 miles. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 

2531. May L ask: Are you referring to Poul- 
sen's stations ?— Oh no, not necessarily ; some of 
them are De Forest, and one or two of them are 
Poulsen, but they are not entirely Poulsen. 


Chairman. 


2532. Are we to understand that the stations 
on the De Forest system and the Poulsen sys- 
tem are all under the title of the Amalgamated 
Radiotelegraph Company ?—That is so. We 
probably should not be allowed to say how many 
are included in each contract. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2533. Your later figures include an unascer- 
tained quantity ?—Precisely ; but we have proved 
up to 800 miles, those being the stations furthest 
apart available at the present moment. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2534. Both systems ?—No, only the Poulsen 
system. The De Forest system would require 
far greater energy than we should be allowed to 
use at either of those stations. 


Chairman. 


2535. Do you anticipate completing contracts 
elsewhere in the immediate future ?—Yes, Sir. 
The company has also in course of negotiation 
contracts with the Governments of Great Britain, 
India, Cape Colony, West Indies, West Africa, 
Egypt, NO. Sweden, Austria, Denmark, 

Italy, 
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Italy, Russia, Turkey, China, Manchuria and 
Borneo ; also with various authorities and private 
firms for stations in Central Amcrica, Faroe 
Islands, Christmas Island, Fiji, Ocean and 
Pleasant Islands. and in positions not specified. 
l'urther, there are numerous ship installations 
of various kinds, tenders for which are under 
consideration. In all, the number of such con- 
tracts will amount to between 60 and 70. In 
many cases the acceptance of these contracts is 
held in abeyance pending the ratification of the 
Convention. | 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2536. Did I understand you to say that you 
were hoping to conclude contracts with these 
different countries, or that contracts are actually 
under negotiation ?--They are actually under 
negouation. 


Chairman. 


2537. Would these be chiefly with the Poulsen 
o or with the De Forest system ?—That 
depends very largely upon the d of the 
ratification of this Convention. If the Conven- 
tion be ratified we are bound to intercommuni- 
cate with other systems, as of course would be 
the case. Then we must have not only the 
Poulsen system, but also the De Forest or some 
other spark system in order to communicate 
with all other companies using a spark system. 
We should have to communicate with the spark 
system as well as with the Poulsen—the arc 
system. The technical importance of the Com- 
pany’s operations has been officially recognised, 
both at home and abroad, and I have been 
informed that various Articles of the Convention 
were modified, especially in view of the Company's 
most recent improvements in radiotelegraphy. 
2538. Which Articles do you specially ailide 
to ?—One is the Article which alludes to the 
exemption of certain specific stations for limited 
communication ; I cannot give the number of it 
just at the moment, but I believe it is the one that 
refers to the exempted stations. It is Article 4: 
“ Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 3, a 
station may be appropriated to a service of 
public correspondence of a restricted character, 
determined by the object of the correspondence, 
or by other circumstances independent of the 
svstem employed." 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


2539. Would you say in what way it has been 
recognised by the Home Government ?—The 
Hoine Government has been in communication 
with our Company considerably. 

2540. You have no contract with any public 
Departments, have you ?—We have contracts 
with: the Admiralty at present under considera- 
tion. 

2541. Under consideration ?-—And we 
supplied apperatus to the Post Office. 

5542. You are supplying ?— We have supplied. 


have 


Chairman. 

2543. The Article you have just alluded to 
would apply favourably and in particular to your 
system 2—Yes; I understood at Berlin at the 

0.6. 
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time from various delegates that they Lad 
specially in view the Poulsen system in framing 
that Article, also Articles 7 and 14. 

2544. Then as regards the expert staff of your 
Company, can you give us any ida of what that 
is ?—The experts employed by the Company are 
of various nationalities, and include some of the 
most able men and most distinguished workers 
in the field of radiotelegraphy; that is to say, 
wherever we have been able to obtain good 
experts we have E obtained them, and we 
have a very large number of them. 

2545. You have established a training school, 
have you /!—W'e have established laboratories at 
Berlin and Copenhagen, and we have also here 
laboratories connected with our stations 

2546. Do you pass all vour operators through 
those laboratories ?—At present all our operators 
have to pass through our establishments at 
Oxford ana Cambridge. 

2547. For a strict training ?—They were put 
up especially for that purpose 

2548. Your experts, you say, are of various 
nationalities ? —Of various nationalities; it is 
highly essential that they shall be, because of 
course we shall have to deal with this in all 
parts of the world and in all sorts of languages. 

2549. How many patents are controlled by 
the Company ?—The patents actually in force 
are 194 1n number. Of these, 61 are British 
and Colonial and 133 are foreign. In addition 
there are some 30 paten: applications still 
awaiting acceptance. Thus, the total number is 
224. These include the most recent advance- 
ments and most improved methods connected 
with radiotelegraphy. The names of the various 
Sa given al habetically, are De Forest, 

ucretet, Ehret, Gehring, Maskelyne, Pedersen, 
Poulsen, Rosenthal, Schiller Seibt, Sharman, 
and Shoemaker. In order that the recent 
improvements contained in the Company's 

atents may be properly understood, I should 
lke to state very briefly the salient points in 
which various radiotelegraphic systems mutually 
differ. 

2550. Will you give first the headings to those 
points, and then take those points categorically ? 
— Well, the existing systems may differ in four 
radical particulars :—Firstly, in the manner of 
producing Hertzian waves; secondly, in the 
characteristics of the waves produced, thirdly, 
in the method of detecting the transmitted 
waves; and fourthly, in the perfection of 
“tuning” or "syntony, and consequently the 
selective capabilities of the system. 

2551. Now will you deal first with the different 
methods of producing Hertzian waves ?—In 
practice there are only two essentially different 
methods. In the older method the waves are 
intermittent, their energy being derived from 
successive discharges of electric sparks. In the 
newer method the waves suffer no interruption. 
Their supply of energy is derived from a constant 
electric arc similar to that of the ordinary arc 
lamp used for lighting purposes. 

2552 Is this latter method considered an 
improvement upon the former ?—Undoubtedly 
so. That will be dealt with of course when we 
come to the question of the tuning. 

2553. Is that the system in practice in the 

Z Marconi 
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Marconi Company ?—No, Sir; that is particularly 
characteristic of the Poulsen system. 

2554. Then. you get to Number 2—the 
characteristic differences between waves respec- 
tively produced by these two methods ?—Well, 
the essential differences characterising the two 
kinds of waves may be readily understood. In 
the older method, known as “spark telegraphy,” 
each train of waves is derived from the energy 
contained in an isolated electrical discharge. 
Therefore, that energy is reduced more and 
more as the successive waves are given off. The 
hrst wave is very powerful; the second is weaker, 
owing to the amount of energv absorbed by 
the first wave; the third is weaker still, and 
thus the waves die away. In the newer method 
of “arc telegraphy” there is no such dyin 
away of the waves. The energy sent out with 
each wave is immediately replaced by the con- 
tinuous current supplied to the arc. The basic 


Poulsen patents controling this newer system 
are owned by the Amalgamated Radiotelegraph 
Company. 


2555. Then what are the essentially different 
methods of detecting Hertzian waves?— In 
practice there are two fundamental methods of 
receiving telegraphic signals, either wirelessly or 
by wire. These are, respectively, the “direct” 
method, and the “relay” method. In the former, 
the actual energy sent out by the transmitting 
station operates the recording instrument at the 
receiving end. In the second method, the trans- 
mitted energy does not record the signals. It 
is not powerful enough to do so. It merely 
controls a local Supply of energy at the receivin 


station. That local energy records the actua 
„signals. This is sometimes called the “ trigger 
principle.” The energy transmitted will not 


sutfice, as it were, to propel the shot from the 
run. It is only capable of pulling the trigger. 

hat is the idea. In the older spark eoan. 
the receiving instruments invariably act upon 
some form of trigger principle. In the newer 
arc telegraphy, the P signals may be 
recorded, directly, by the actual energy trans- 
mitted. This latter fact alone serves to show 
the superior effieiency of the newer system of 
radiotelegraphy; you get sufficient power actually 
to record the signals instead of merely releasing 
the power and then again recording. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


2556. Is that a universal patent ?—That 
principle is applicable both to the radio-telegraph 
and the wire; it is used on the telegraph wire, 
so it is not a new principle; all that is new in 
the Poulsen patent in that way consists in the 
production of waves which are capable of working 
directly. 

2557. And as regards radiotelegraphy they 
have the universal patent ?—Yes, Sir, they 
have. 


Chairman. 

9558. Then No. 4—the “means employed for 
tuned or selective signalling ?"—No matter what 
system of radiotelegraphy be me there is 
only one method, at present, whereby signals 
from one station can be transmitted to another 
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station, without affecting a third station 
within range. From its analogy to acoustic 
principles, this method is described as 
“tuning.” The process has been shrouded 
in much unwarrantable mystery; but it is 
perfectly simple, and perfectly understood by 
all experts throughout the world. It depends 
primarily, upon the use of transmitting and 
receiving electrical circuits which have a similar 
rate of oscillation. That is to say, in each cir- 
cuit a current of electricity passing to and fro 
along the wire contained in that circuit will 
occupy a certain definite fraction of a second in 
making each successive journey. Each swing 
of the transmitter-current tends to set up a 
similar swing in the receiving circuit. If the 
two circuits are in tune, the transmitted waves 
will continually assist and amplify the oscilla- 
tions set up in the receiver. If not, the two 
circuits soon become at cross purposes, and 
instead of amplifying the action ot the receiver, 
the transmitted waves act in opposition to it. 
Thus, when two stations are “out of tune,” the 
receiver cannot accumulate energy from the 
successive waves radiated by the transmitter. 
There is no secret whatever in it. 


2559. What are the possibilities and limita- 
tions of tuning ?—The possibilities of tuning 
are well understood, and its limitations are 
clearly defined. There is no mystery what- 
ever In such matters. The transmitter must 
give out a definite number of electrical oscilla- 
tions per second. Each single oscillation must 
be too weak to affect any receiving instrument 
within range. The receiver must include an 
electrical circuit having a definite rate ot 
oscillation. It must not be sensitive enough to 
respond to a single impulse from any trans- 
mitter within range. he transmitter must 
give out oscillations all of which are as nearly 
as possible equal in intensity. The .receiver 
must integrate as many impulses as possible 
before responding to the action of the trans- 
mitter. The more insensitive the receiver, and 
the weaker the individual waves radiated bv 
the transmitter, the more perfect will be the 
selective action of the svstem employed. The 
selectivity and secrecy derivable from tuning, 
however, must necessarily be subject to certain 
definite liinitations. When stations are so near 
together that one single impulse from the 
transmitter at either station will affect the 
receiver at the other station, tuning is incapable 
of providing selectivity or of preventing inter- 
ference, and however accurate may be the 
means of tuning, there is no possibility of pre- 
venting the reception by any station within range 
of messages transmitted by the apparatus em- 
ployed in any system whatever. 


2560. Can you tell us the reasons for the 
superiority of the continuous wave system ?— 
The superiority of the continuous wave method 
is due to the facts already indicated. In the 
first place, the waves are all of equal intensity, 
and thus we avoid the defects due to the neces- 
sity of building up an increasing store of received 
energy by means of constantly failing waves. 
Secondly, each individual wave is too weak to 
affect a receiving station, even at a short dis- 

tance 
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tance, and thus there is great freedom from 
interference. At the same time, the tuning is 
very accurate, hecause only by means of sharp 
tuning can a sufficient amount of energy be 
accumulated at the receiving station. Thirdly, 
the receiving apparatus may be very insensitive, 
because the continuous nature of the waves will 
allow ee energy to be accumulated for over- 
coming that insensitiveness. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2561. May I ask again, does this apply to the 
De Forest system alone ?—No, the De Forest is 
a spark telegraphy; this, the Poulsen, is a con- 
tinuous wave. these facts tend to produce 
great efficiency and selectivity. In actual prac- 
tice, a difference of one per cent. in wave-length 
will suffice to prevent interference between two 
lines of communication working within range of 
each other. | 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2562. It follows from what you say, does it 
not, that if you may not modify your wave 
length, you cannot have selectivity ?—If you 
cannot modify your wave length sufficiently to 

revent interference; but of course in order to 
ave selectivity, one must be able to “ tune." 

2563. And that condition of tuning is, is it not, 
that the wave length shall not be stereotyped ? 
— Shall not be absolutely stereotyped: that is to 
say, if you give us a range within one or two per 
cent. on either side, we can avoid interference 
between several stations communicating. I take 
it there would be nothing in the Convention 
which would tend to bind one down specifically 
to one particular wave length for all purposes. 

2564. Is it not the case that under the Con- 
vention it is stipulated that for commercial 
purposes the wave length either of 300 or 600 
metres shall be employed ?—Yes. Then you see 

one may rise from 300 to 600. 


Chairman. 


2565. You consider that that is a wide enough 
margin (—Between, yes 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2566. The stipulation is that a wave length, 
either of 300 metres or of 600 metres shall be 
employed ?—I rather understood that it was 
between those two figures we might operate. 


Chairman. 


2567. Now will you tell the Committee the 
disadvantages which you contend your company 
is at present 2e to?—From what I have 
said it will be evident that our latest apparatus 
is capable of working within a comparatively 
short distance of other installations without 
suffering disturbance. In fact, when using the 
continuous wave System, in ordinary practice, 
we are never aware of the existence of waves 
transmitted by other stations ; and according to 
my experience other stations are equally undis- 
turbed by our signals. Therefore we claim—and 
reasonably so, 1 think—that we should be 
allowed to erect and operate continuous wave- 
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stations for our own special purposes, wherever 
we may wish to do so. Naturally we should not 
wish to build stations where they would be 
likely to interfere with others; because in so 
doing, others would probably interfere with our 
working. Under the Convention, we should be 
entitled to put up stations for our own special 
purposes ; but in existing circumstances, licences 
have to be refused us; because such licences 
would permit us to use the means commonly 
employed in wireless telegraphy ; or, at any rate, 
there would be nothing to prevent vessels from 
signalling to us by the ordinary means and thus 
interfering with neighbouring stations. The 
result is that, at present, we are debarred from 
obtaining communication in various important 
localities—notably on the South Coast of England. 
We may not erect stations of our own, and the 
existing stations will not accept messages from 
vessels using our apparatus. Even the stations 
controlled by Lloyd’s are debarred from com- 
municating with us. This we consider to be not 
only a very great hardship but also an injustice. 
Our more perfect system is hampered by 
restrictions imposed upon us by those who 
employ an older and comparatively primitive 
system. 

2568. Have you suffered the loss of any 
business on account of these existing restric- 
tions !— The present lack of general organisation 
undoubtedly results in the loss of a vast amount. 
of business which otherwise would be done. In 
very many instances, vessels cannot be fitted 
with our apparatus, because in the localities- 
where communication is most needed we have 
no shore stations to take the messages; the 
existing stations will not communicate and we 
are not allowed to erect stations of our own. To 
obtain the required communication, those vessels. 
must be fitted with the type of apparatus used 
at the existing shore stations. The owners of 
those vessels refuse to adopt that type of 
apparatus; and, therefore, there arises a total 
loss of much valuable business, and there is a. 
great hindrance to progress. 


2569. Do you consider that there is a necessity 
for the ratification of the Convention ?—If the 
Convention be ratified, the detrimental circum- 
stances I have mentioned must, automatically, 
cease to exist. Not only would this benefit 
radiotelegraphic companies in general, but also 
the particular company which at present refuses 
to intercommunicate with other systems, If the- 
principle of general intercommunication were 
adopted, my Company, for example, could imme- 
diately undertake the equipment of numerous 
vessels which at present it would be useless to 
equip. Therein weshould benefit. The existing 
stations would accept messages from those 
vessels and would be paid for doing so. They 
would obtain much traftic which now they do not 
ae Further, we should have no justification 
or our present desire to erect stations which 
would enter into competition with those that 
already exist. Such being the case, I venture to 
say that intercommunication would benefit the 
owners of existing stations at least as much as 
it would benefit the Company I represent. Con- 
cerning the Convention as & whole, there is in 
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my mind no shadow of doubt as to the desir- 
ability of having it ratified hy the British Govern- 
ment. Broadly speaking, I have two main 
reasons for adopting that view. Firstly, the 
present state of chaos is intolerable and utterly 
opposed to rational progress; while, if the Con- 
vention were ratified, that chaos would be con- 
vert:d into order; secondly, “the British Dele- 
gates who attended the Berlin Conference 
practically dictated the final wording of the 
Convention. In all matters affecting the 
interests of this country they carried their point. 
They express themselves satisfied with the result 
of their efforts. If I had no other reason for 
supporting the Convention, these considerations 
would compel me to do so. I have reason to 
appreciate the ability of those rd who 
represented Great Britain at the Conference, and 
it seems to me that this country should un- 
hesitatingly abide by their decision. 


2570. Now I understand there are certain 
points that were raised by Mr. Cuthbert Hall 
the other day, in the evidence that he gave 
before the Committee, which you would like to 
allude to ?—Yes, Sir; there are certain points in 
Mr Cuthbert Hall's evidence that I feel it my 
duty, as representing the Amalgamated Radio- 
telegraph Company, to comment upon. 


2571. We will take the questions as you have 
_just put them down in your précis. As regards 
Question 1288, dealing with aerial and earth 
connections, what do you say ?—Mr. Hall says, 
in Question 1288, “The particular feature is (lio 
_aeriai and the earth connection.” Now I would 
like to point out that the aerial and earth 
.eonnections were used by Dolbear in 1886, by 
Edison in 1891, and by Kitsee in 1895. Mr. 
Marconi's patent was taken out in 1896, so I do 
not see how the aerial and earth connections 
can be “the particular feature " of the Marconi 
patent. 


2572. Then do you know of any stations 
-carrying on a public telegraph service by means 
of wireless telegraph apparatus other than those 
-established under the Mo con system ?—That 
is referred to by Mr. Hall in answer to Question 
1311. He says, * I know of no stations carrying 
on & public telegraph service by means of wire: 
less telegraph apparatus on other systems in the 
sense of transmitting messages of the publie on 
boneeo of a rate. Well, the Amalgamated 
diotelegraph Company, and also the American 
De Forest Company, carry on a public service. 
However, the official list furnished by Mr. Gavey 
will serve to show that there are obviously many 
stations other than those of the Marconi system 
which undertake commercial traffic. On behalf 
of my own Company I may say that its efforts 
in this direction have been seriously hampered 
by the refusal of licences to erect communicat- 
ing stations. Even at this moment we have 
several DE held in abeyance. It can 
scarcely said that there has been free 
competition between the Marconi Company 
and ourselves; that is to say, it is not 
our fault that we are not carrying on an 
extended service of this kind; it is merely 
owing to the fact that we have not been allowed 
to do so. We are perfectly willing to do so 
when we are permitted. 


Mr. MaASKELYNE, F.R.A.S. 
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2573. Then what is your view as to the con- 
tention that the policy of non-intercommunica- 
tion has been justified by the results ?—That is 
in reference to Question 1332. Mr. Hall there 
says: “I think the policy E^ eres to 4 certain 
extent by the results." ell, then I say the 
policy is not justified. The only possible justiti- 
cation for any policy consists in its results, and 
so far the principal result produced by the 
Marconi policy has been to hasten the establish- 
ment of an International Convention to which 
that policy is entirely opposed. 

2573*. What have you to say as to the objec- 
tion to compulsory intercommunication in con- 
nection with interference ?—Mr. Hall refers to 
that in Question 1352. He says: “ Inter- 
communication is an impracticable scheme, in 
the first instance; it must result, in our opinion, 
in the disorganisation of the service altogether.” 
Then (Question 1353), he says: “There are 
no physical means of excluding a_ wireless 
message from a station if the operator chooses 
to disobey the regulations; the man at the 
coast station cannot possibly prevent the m e 
from being transmitted." nd then again, in 
his answer to Question 1445, Mr. Hall says: * We 
cannot have two stations serving the same area 
if they have got the same range.” Inferentially 
then, they could serve the same area if they 
had not the same range; though I should have 
imagined in that case the one would have 
served a smaller area than the other. I contend 
that in the case of an operator refusing to obev 
regulations, under the Convention the dismissal 
of that operator would occur as a matter of 
course. Mr. Halls view appears to be that 
intercommunication is impracticable because a 
shore station cannot receive two or more 
messages at one time; and of course vessels 
would try to send messages simultaneously. 
That was his point. Well, I must insist that 
this is a view quite contrary to that which one 
might expect to find advanced by the Marconi 
Company. I venture to say that the honour- 
able members of this Committee must retain, 
individually, a clear recollection of certain state- 
ments persistently made by the Marconi Com- 
pany during recent years. We have all heard, 
from time to time, that other systems are 
technically incapable of intercommunicating 
with Marconi stations. Eminent scientific men 
have been challenged tu read signals sent out 
from Marconi stations. It has been said that 
no other system could interfere with Marconi 
signalling or take Marconi messages.  There- 
fore, one would naturally expect that the 
Marconi Company's argument against inter- 


communication would be that it is im- 
possible for other systems to  intercom- 
municate with that of Marconi. I do not 


wish to pursue this question further, although 
I have felt compelled to raise the point. It is 
not without importance to the present Inquiry, 
and, if need be, I can prove the point I have 
raised. I have here a large number of published 
evidences, which I am quite prepared to produce 
if called upon to do so; and in common justice 
I am entitled to point out the fact that 1 have 
been held up to publie reprobation for saying 
precios what Mr. Hall has said in his evidence. 
he proofs are here. 
2574. Now, 
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2574. Now, as regards the means for prevent- 
ing interference under the Convention, have you 
anything to say to that ?—That is with reference 
to Question 1354. Mr. Cuthbert Hall said: * We 
have had this difficulty to deal with ourselves,” 
that is, the difficulty of two operators trying to 
communicate simultaneously and refusing to 
obey instructions. He says: “ We have 
eliminated that risk by introducing a bonus 
system under which the operators receive a 
certain bonus on every message—every word 
sent—provided that every rule and regulation 
has been observed" That is to say, while 
declaring that there are no technical means for 
MEI mutual interference between stations, 

r. Hall explains how his Company, by means 
of a bonus system, has succeedei in exacting 
from rival operators a due respect for their 
mutual interests. Assuming that to be the only 
possible solution of the difficulty, I would 
suggest that, under the Convention, it would 
be quite as efficient as it is in present circum- 
stances. But the necessity for intreducing the 
bonus system, long before the Convention 
became requisite, shows that private organisa- 
tion is at least as incapable of preventing rival 
interference as, according to Mr. Hall, would be 
the case with 4n International Convention. 


2573. Then as regards interference at present 
experienced by the Navy you wish to say some- 
thing, do you not ?—That is referred to, I think, 
by Mr. Hall in Question 1371. He says: “ The 
Navy say that they experience great inter- 
ference; I do not quite understand why they 
have not called upon us in the terms ot our 
contract to avoid interference with them by our 
own stations, and to provide them with means 
for preventing interference with other stations." 
Well, there can be no doubt that, amid the 
chaos now existing, there is bound to be much 
trouble of this kind. Mr. Hall, however, goes 
on to suggest that, in accordance with the 
Admiralty-Marconi Contract, the Navy should 
have T to his Company for adequate 
means of preventing such interference. 1 would 
point out that, since the bonus system is the 
only remedy known to the Marconi Company, 
and that system is utterly inapplicable to the 
case in point, it would be absurd for the Navy 
to demand from the Marconi Company a thing 
which admittedly that Company does not 

ess. The only remedy would be to bribe 
the operators not to interfere, which does not 
appear to be very efficient. 

2576. There are a good many questions in 
your précis which I do not Ui gu to trouble 
you with or to ask you about; I will go to page 
4, as regards the pode of patent rights ; 
have you got anything to say as to that ?—Mr. 
Hall says: * Another thing asked for at the 
Conference was protection for pateutees. The 
effect of the discussion was :—Only the Marconi 
Company attaches any importance te this 

rotection; that is to say, only the Marconi 

mpany has got any patents of value." Well, 
Sir, it appears to me with regard to that that 
other patentees felt themselves quite sutficiently 
protected by their patents and did not require 
any further protection ; and it would seem that 
in attaching importance to this protection from 


Chairman—continued. 


the Government, it was rather a sign of weak- 
ness on the Marconi Company’s part than of 
their having very strong iuterests to protect. 

2577. Unless you desire to put any very 
important points in, I do not propose to ask you 
any more questions ?— Very well, Sir. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2578. I understand from your evidence that 
bie regard the Poulsen system technically as 
eing superior to all others. I think you said 
others were primitive in comparison 1. Some. 

2578*. What I really want to get at is this: 
Suppose that it was universally recognised that 
the Poulsen system, which I understand differs 
in principle from all others, was the best, and 
therefore one that should be encouraged, do not 
the terms of the Convention, as interpreted by 
the regulations, rather tend to cripple the 
Poulsen system as against the various spark 
systems ?—I do not think so; we should 
naturally instal both. 

2579. You would keep your De Forest as a 
sort of second barrel, I understand ?—Yes ; we 
have to intercommunicate with everything that 
comes along. 

2580. Does it not suggest that the Convention, 
when drawn up, did not give sufficient considera- 
tion to the reality of the Poulsen svstem ?— That 
is not a pn with which I am struck. 

2581. Let me put it in this way: Supposing 
you had not got the De Forest system as a 
second barrel the Convention would really 
operate to your injury, would it not ?—It would 
in that case undoubtedly; but as we have the 
other it makes no practical difference. 

2582. Supposing you came to the conclusion 
and claimed that the De Furest system was so 
inferior to the Poulsen system that the latter 
should be the one brought into universal use if 
poe the development of that really would 

e hindered, would it not, by the regulations I 
am talking about of the Convention—by the 
regulations under the Convention ?.—Can you 
point to any particular regulation to which you 
refer ? 

2583. I am thinking about the wave length, 
for example ?—Yes. 

2584. Of course I am not technically com- 
pent to point out the points of difference, but 

understood from your description that the 
Poulsen system operated Südonondontly of wave 
lengths and sparking and the general attributes 
of the same ?—No, not independently of wave 
lengths ; it has quite as definite a wave length as 
other systems have; but the waves, instead of 
falling off from a strong wave to a small one 
continuously, are at the one level throughout the 
whole time—that is to say, you get a continuous 
stream of waves; but the wave length is in pre- 
cisely the same fashion in all systems. 

2585. I am not suggesting that it is possible 
to alter the regulations now, but I presume, 
from the point of view of the Poulsen system, 
you would have tried to secure wave regulation ? 
—TI do not think so, because in the case of the 
Poulsen, if you work on an exclusive wave you 
have to work at a non-intercommunicating 
station—that is, an exempted station—and it 
would be used to communicate with Poulsen 
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apparatus only, asit could not communicate 
with other apparatus. 

2586. Do E understand that we cannot have 
the benefit of the Poulsen system, except for the 
exempted stations under the Convention ?—I do 
not see why any place that wants to use the 
Poulsen system should not use it. If they have 
already the spark telegraph system they can 
adopt the Poulsen as well. 

2587. Supposing Great Britain wished to mee 
the Poulsen system altogether ?—It could do 
SO 
stations ?—Not 


2588. But only by sarge 
ready—the Govern- 


at all; they are exempt a 
ment stations. 

2589. Yes, they have the power todo so, but 
would not. As a matter of fact, under the Conven- 
tion, Government stations have to be exempted ? 
—The private stations would have to be, not the 
Government stations; the Government. stations 
are exempt; the Admiralty stations do not 
come in. 

2590. I do not mean “Government” in that 
sense, but in the provision of a public telegraph 
service ?—In that case, as I say, they could only 
communieate with Poulsen apparatus, but they 
need not be exempted stations, because the 
would use the spark telegraphy as well. That is 
the only remedy for that state of affairs—to use 
both systems. 

2591. Unless the Poulsen superseded the 
others ?—Unless the Poulsen superseded the 
others; but as time goes on and the Poulsen 
system is extended the number of vessels fitted 
with Poulsen apparatus would become more, if 
not universal. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


2592. I suppose any new system on the same 
system as the Poulsen —what you call continuous 
current instead of in O I think you 
described it—would also be able to com- 
municate ?—Precisely. 

2593. That is to say, if that system superseded 
the ee system, intercommunication would be 
one y necessary and advantageous ?—Precisely. 

ou see that is the direction in which protection 
is called for; the spark is bound to go; there is 
no alternative. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2594. I will assume that ?—It is going; the 
transition stage may be more or less prolonged, 
but that is the direction in which it will go; and 
during the transition stage we must, I fear, be 
compelled to use both systems. 

2595. But you look forward to a time when 
arc telegraphy will be the universal system ?— 
Yes; I look forward to a time when arc tele- 
graphy at any rate (I mean by arc telegraphy 
some form of continuous current wave I Uh 
will be universal. 


Mr. Sydney Burton. 


2596. Meanwhile you are not prevented from 
encouraging its use by this Article 4, to which 
your attention has been drawn, which exempts 
this form of radiotelegraphy from the operation 
of the Convention ?— Precisely. - 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2597. Can you tell us if it was accurately 
stated in the papers a few days ago, that com- 
munication had been established by the Poulsen 
system between Denmark and the Danish West 
Indies ?—It is absolutely untrue; it was pub- 
lished without any authorisation on the part of 
my Company ; we wrote to contradict it, and the 
contradiction was published next day. Inas- 
much as there is no Poulsen station existing in 
the Danish West Indies, it is utterly a physical 
impossibility that it could have been so. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


2598. You were asked some questions in 
reference to the use of the wave lengths; you 
know, no doubt, the Articles touching on that, 
namely, Articies I. and II. of the Regulations, 
in which certain lengths are reserved for Naval 
purposes,—between 600 and 1,600 metres, I 
think, and 300 up to 600 are open for ordinary 
communications ?—Yes. 

2599. But the two wavelengths fixed for 
ordinary general correspondence are 300 and 
600 ?—300 and 600, yes. 

2600. How fur would that affect your 
position ?— Well, our position in connection with 
the Poulsen system would be that we should 
have to use rather longer wave lengths. 

2601. I am speaking rather of the other—the 
De Forest,—the ordinary “spark” system ?—It 
would depend very largely upon whether those 
wavelengths were supposed to be absolute or 
whether they were capable of being slightly 
varied; I should imagine that the Govern- 
ment would notinsist upon absolute identity of 
wave length in all cases ; and, that being so, 
we could manage to work two or three 
messages simultaneously. | 

2602. You said that even 1 per cent. would 
be sufficient ?—1 per cent. would be sufficient, 
and if take it that the majority of “spark " 
telegraph systems will not work within 1 per 
cent. of the wave length. 

2603. You are aware that these particular 300 
and 600 metre wave lengths are not applicable 
to either exempted stations orto special com- 
mercial purposes, the restricted service, and so 
on ? —Y es. 

2604. That would give elasticity ?— That 
would give, naturally, elasticity. 

2605. You think as regards that there would 
be sufficient elasticity ?— Plenty. 

2606. And if it were found by practice that a 
little more elasticity was wanted it could be ob- 
tained ?—We should have our particular wave- 
length, each country having its own special 

owers. 

2607. And so long as they were limited to 
below 300 and above 600 you think elasticity 
could be given without difficulty and objection? 
—Yes, we could keep well outside those figures. 
so that we should not interfere with rm | 

2608. I understood you to say that you had u 
considerable number of contracts and tenders. 
and so on, under consideration in addition to 
the stations already erected. Are those mostly 
put BT on a commercial basis when they are 
carried throtigh?—I do not know that they 
would be all commercial stations ; in fact, many 
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of them are not; but I know they would be all 
open to intercommunieation. 

2609. You have got some contracts in the 
Colonies, and you have negotiations pending 
with regard to contracts there ?—Yes. 

2610. And in the West Indies, and so on ?— 
Yes, in the West Indies. 

2611. Does that apply to some shipping com- 

anies as well ?--Yes, Sir. 

2612. Supposing you obtained licences for 
some of those places, and you opened commercial 
stations, shipping stations and otherwise, how 
far would they be affected by the Convention ; 
they would, of course, have to intercommunicate ? 
—Precisely ; and that seems to me to be the 
only manner in which they would be affected; 
they would have to intercommunicate: and 
therefore vessels and stations would have to be 
titted with both the Poulsen system and the 
spark telegraph system for the present time. 

2613. You rather assume the spark system: 
they would have to intercommunicate, instead of 
being prohibited from doing so as they are at 
present—at least prohibited from intercommuni- 
cating with the Marconi system ?—Precisely. 

2613. You were asked a question as to the 
ditterences inherent in various wireless telegraph 
stations that might be erected, and the advan- 
tage of regulation, and so on, in order to prevent 
confusion and interference: would your view 
be that that had better be carried out by some 
international agreement rather than by a private 
bonus system /—Undoubtedly. 

2614. That it is better to have a central 
authority for these things ?— It would appear 
logical. 

2616. A uniform system ?—Uniform regula- 
tions. 

2617. You were asked a question, I think in 
chief, in reference to the extent of confusion 
caused by various ship stations which desired to 
cause interference. In your opinion, is it likely 
that any ship station would desire to cause inter- 
ference, assuming, of course, that the Convention 
was ratified ?—Certainly not. 

2618. Would it be to their possible advan- 
tage ^ —Certainly not; because, unless they are 
prepared to let each other get their messages 
through, they will, none of them, be able to 
work. 

2619. So that you look vis the danger of 
wilful confusion—with the Convention ratified 
by all the countries coming in—as not likely to 
occur ?—Undoubtedly; but, in the event of 
Great Britain standing out of the Convention, 
there would be very grave danger of interference. 

2620. Suppose there was what is called “ wire- 
less war "—suppose Great Britain stood out and 
the other nations ratified the Convention—the 
Convention going through—they wishing to 
bring pressure to bear on Great Britian—how 
far would a wireless war really cause such con- 
fusion amongst the various wireless stations as 
to make the system almost unworkable: Would 
that be possible ?—Well, there are two eventu- 
alities that are rather important in this 
connection; the one is that all the Powers 
signing the Convention may adhere loyally and 
rigidly to the terms of that Convention and still 
they would interfere; and, on the other hand, 
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there is the question that the Powers who have 
ratified the Convention would endeavour to 
force Great Britain into ratifying that Conven- 
tion, and they might give directions to their 
stations to interefere as much as possible with 
the working of Great Britain at its stations, 
aa you take the first point, the legitimate 
work of vessels coming up and down the Chan- 
nel, those vessels being unable to communicate 
with Marconi stations on the South Coast, and 
having adopted intercommunication, would 
be compelled to communicate with stations on 
the Continent; in order to do so, being further 
away from those stations, they would have to 
use more power than would be requisite to signal 
to stations on the British coast, and therefore 
they would undoubtedly interfere with the work 
of the British stations. Then, when they come 
outside the 300 kilometre limit, they are not 
restricted as to the amount of power they shall 
use In communicating with their stations, there- 
fore vessels approaching our coast off Brow Head, 
for instance, in Ireland, would begin then to get 
in touch with France and Germany—they would 
put on sufficient power to enable them to do so, 
that would undoubtedly entirely upset all com- 
munication with the most important stations by 
vessels which are arriving. 

2621. You mean even without what has been 
called a “ wireless war” in the ordinary opera- 
tions, assuming we stood out there would almost 
necessarily be some interference with our 
stations ?—Necessarily so. | 

2622. We have heard a good deal about the 
Marconi organisation. Supposing Great Britain 
stood out of the Convention and refused inter- 
communication, would it not be necessary for 
the other ships that were not British ships—titted 
with Marconi apparatus—would it not be neces- 
sary for them: under the Convention to cease to 
carry Marconi apparatus /—Undoubtedly, it must 
be so. 

2623. In the figures given to us (I have never 
been able quite to verity them)—apart from the 
British ships which operate Marconi apparatus, 
there were, excluding Italian ships, 43 out of the 
82 which the Marconi Company claimed as 
having their apparatus on board—43 of those are 
foreign ships, French, German, Dutch, Belgian, 
United States—and I think under the Conven- 
tion the whole of those 43 would necessarily be 
prohibited from using the Marconi apparatus ? 
—They would be compelled to put on intercom- 
municating apparatus. 

2624. Therefore, so far as this present organisa- 
tion is concerned, it manages something like 96 
ships, and there would be only the 39 British 
ships left in the organisation ?— Certainly ; and 
further there would be this point, that those 
vessels would be only able to communicate at 
one place. 

2625. The British ships ?—Yes, on the shores 
of Great Britain. 7 


Mr. Gwynn. 
2626. Or where there was a Marconi station 
existing ?—Yes. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
2627. How do you mean “at one place” ?— 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps I should hardly say "at one 
when it depends upon the Colonies; I 
quite know what the Colonies would do. 

2629. I thought you said ene place, in the 
Channel ?-—No, one place—England—one part 
of the world: the other nations would insist 
upon all stations on their shores, unless exemp - 
ted stations, intercommunicating. 

2639. Only one other question, that is in 
referenee to the patent rights, of which Mr. 
Cuthbert Hall spoke: Has the Marconi Company 
brought an action in this country against the 
De Forest Company—against your Amalga- 
mated Company—for infringement of patent 
rights ?—No, Sir; there was an action brought 

ainst the De Forest Company, in America, and 
Mr, Hall says that the Marconi Company won 
that action. But I should like to point out, Sir, 
that the Marconi Company did not win that 
action on broad claims; they won on two 
restricted claims only; the decision was 
iven in the De Forest favour on their 
Bod claims; therefore, I rather fail to see 
that the Marconi Company gained a great victory 
in that action. 

2630. At all events, as far as their patent 
rights are concerned, they have not attempted 
to protect them in this country by bringing an 
action against the Amalgamated Radiotelegraph 
or De Forest Company ‘—No. 


lace,” 
o not 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


2631. In connection with the view somewhat 
strongly held as regards possible interference if 
this principle of. intercommunieation comes into 
force, I should like to ask you whether you are 
quite satisfied in your own mind as to the 
efficacy of these regulations and the ease of 
their enforcement. Are you quite satisfied 
that they are regulations, as such, which would 
be effective for the purpose of preventing inter- 
ference ?—I am perfectly satisfied. 

2632. More effective than if our service 
remained as it is carried on at present ?— 
Undoubtedly so ; for at present there is nothing 
effective in the way of preventing interference. 

2633. I think you said at the earlier portion 
of your evidence that, owing to the peculiar 
feature of the Poulsen patents, you are able to 
decipher messages received and transmitted 
from contiguous stations ?—Yes, Sir, simul- 
taneously. 

2634. Simultaneously ?—Yes. 

2635. How do you account for the facility to 
decipher these messages ?—The facility to 
decipher these messages is simply due to the 
fact that we are able to tune so accurately ; a 
very small variation in wave length enables us 
to send two messages at once or receive them on 
diflerent instruments differently tuned. 

2636. What type of apparatus would you use 
for that?--What type of apparatus ?—the 
Poulsen apparatus 

2637. That would rather seem to argue for 
interchangeability between the Poulsen and the 
various systems; whereas all that you have said 
would tend to show that they are not inter- 
changeable ?—I thought your question was with 
regard to messages transmitted by Poulsen 
stations; I take it now you are referring to 
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ordinary messages sent by ordinary spark 
Stations. 

2638. Yes ?—Well, Sir, all that comes very 
much to this: It depends upon circumstances 
whether the messages could be deciphered or 
not. 

2639. Upon what has been called the tuning 
apparatus /—No, Sir, it depends upon how near 
the stations are. If they were in the same locality 
and working on anywhere near the same wave 
length, I am afraid we could not do it. 


2640. Have you any idea as to the distance 
there should be between stations to prevent 
interference ?—That again of course depends on 
the nature of the station. No doubt to put u 
two spark stations close together would be boun 
to produce interference; but say that you have 
two spark stations 50 miles apart and their 
arrangement is such that they do not interfere 
with one another, one might readily put a Poulsen 
station in between without interfering with 
either, but one could not put up a spark station, 
also having the same range, between them with- 
out interfering with both. 

2641. You have said that you are not able to 
extend and develop your system and your scope 
of operations because you are not able to get 
licences ? —Exaetly. 

2642. What is the reason of that ?—Because 
whenever we apply tor licences we are told that 
if we put up a station that station will interfere 
either with the Admiralty or with the Marconi 
stations working ; and even although we might 
put up the station and operate it on the Poulsen 
system, which would not interfere with the 
work of these various stations, there isnothing to 
prevent us having vessels Md along outside 
and signalling to us by means of ordinary spark 
telegraphy. The vessels are the chief source of 
disturbance always; they are movable stations 
and can come close up to one shore station or 
another. 

2643. What I am trying to get at from you 
is whether there is anything in the Regulations 
that would prevent you getting licences to work 

our system 7—In the Regulations? No, Sir. 

2644. Nothing ?—No. 

2645, So that whether the Berlin Convention 
comes into force or not, it will depend upon the 
exercise of your system whether you can stimu- 
late your business ?—Entirely. 

2646. You said that the bonus system adopted 
by the Marconi Company was not a system that 
could be recommended because it involved brib- 
ing people?—Exactly; that is what it would 
have to come to in cases between one companv 
and another; but under Regulations, if you have 
specific regulations which would be mutually 
enforced among all nations, there is no reason 
whatever why there should be any such bribery. 

2647. Surely a service conducted under one 
unified control is much more capable of being 
kept in check, so to speak, than a service con- 
ducted by different types of apparatus, different 
operators actuated by great zealto send their 
messages, and so on !—I really fail to see how 
it has operated up to now, because the Marconi 
Company has admitted that the only plan is to 

ay a bonus to their operators. If the operator 
bus to be licensed and he then disobeys tne 
Regulations, 
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Regulations, he will know that he is subject to 
the loss of his licence; and he then surely has 
every incentive to avoid, as far as possible, all 
interference. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2648. On that point that Sir Edward Sassoon 
has just been putting to you, has not the same 
restriction existed up to the present time,—that 
is to say, that an operator under the Convention 
might lose his licence if he disobeyed the 
Regulation presumably, and being in the em- 
Mer of the Marconi Company he might 

ve been dismissed ?—He might; but then I 
take it the operators referred to were employed 
by foreign shipping companies, and so on. 

2649. I think not ?—You think not. 

2650. We have been given to understand that 
the Marconi Company made a practice of 
employing their own operators ?—Their own 
operators. 

2651. Would you not consider that a system 
which not only supplied apparatus but operators 
wherever the apparatus was in use, represented 
a more eal ed control than could be 
achieved by an International agreement under 
which any apparatus could be used, any operator 
of which the controlling authority was an 
unorganised member of Governments ?—Well, 
sir, I take it in this case the controlling 
authority would be the Governments themselves 
and not an individual company as at present ; all 
the companies would be simply acting in 
uniformity. 

2652. If I may say so, that does not seem to 
be provided by the Convention. Is it not the 
case that under the Convention complaint must, 
be made ultimately to the Government ?—Yes. 

2653. That is to say, the control is not in the 
Company, but in the Government from whom 
the Cont any gets authorisation to work ?—Yes. 

2654. In that case, where is your central 
authority for the control of wireless telegraphy ? 
—A central authority! Well, I take it the 
position would be very similar to that in connec- 
iion with the cables at the present moment. 
The analogy is not altogether perfect, but still 
the cases are very similar; you have various 
cable companies working in various nations. 

2655. You think there is no difference between 
the action of cables which can be absolutely 
physically controlled by individual companies 
and the ether which can be atiacked by anyone 
possessing un instrument ?—Of course that 
creates the distinction, and the Regulations have 
been modified in accordance with ìt. 

2656. And you think the Regulations are 
sufficient ‘—I do 

2657. You referred in your evidence to the 
state of chaos which is existing now. Has your 
attention been called to the Marconi Company’s 
statement that they transmit messages with an 
average percentage oferror of 1 in, 200 words? 
—Yes. 

2658. Do you regard that as incompatible with 
the existence of a state of chaos ?—No, Sir, I do 
not. 

2659. Then do you question the assertion ?— 
No, ^ir. 
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2660. Then how do you justify your state- 
ment that there is a state of chaos ‘—To any- 
one who has sat up days and weeks and months 
and years at a wireless telegraphy station, noting 
the work of wireless telegraphy, there is not the 
slightest difficulty in understanding that. When 
you sit and see à message coming in time after 
time, time after time, time aíter time, and 
questions being asked: * What is this?" 
“What is that?" and so on, until finally 
you get the message right; then you begin 
to realise how it is one can work successfully 
in spite of the interference. 

2661. But at the same time you admit that 
the result is achieved ?—The result is completely 
achieved ; but apart from interference it would 
be achieved far more readily. 

2662. I do not quite gather from your 
evidence whether the Amalgamated Radio- 
Telegraph Company—your company—or vour 
Amalgamated Company—exists simply for the 
purpose of supplying apparatus or for conducting 
a public telegraph service ?—For both. 

2603. And at how many stations are you con- 
ducting public commercial business ?—In Eng- 
land, two. 

2664. In England, two; but taking the 
whole world generally ’—Taking the whole 
world generally, of course we have not the 
American rights at all, but in America there are 
many stations, and elsewhere. We have | think 
two in Denmark. 

2665 Two in Denmark ?—Yes, and one I 
believe in Russia, worked by the Government of 
that country. 

2666. There are altogether five commercial 
stations being operated by your company ?— Yes. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2667. Besides those in America ?—Besides 
those in America, owned by the American De 
Forest Company. 

Mr. Gwynn. 

2668. And outside America ? — Outside 
America; we have no American rights; there is, 
however, a large number of stations in America. 

2669. As a company E on the business 
of a public telegraph service by wireless apparatus 
you have five stations ?—Yes. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2670. I understand there are De Forest 
system stations in America; but that De Forest 
belongs to another company ?—Yes, that belongs 
to another company. 

" 2671. There are then two systems at work ?— 
es. 

2672. How many stations are there ?—A very 
great number. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2673. If I may explain, I was cross-examining 
Mr. Gavey as to what would happen supposing 
the Marconi Company was ruled out of the 
E business— what organisation would there 

e to take up the business—was there any 
organisation in existence ; and he was of opinion 
that an organisation would have to be created ? 
—Largely, very largely. 
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:*2674: Is there any organisation in America to 


your knowledge ?—-Oh; yes. | $i d e 


' 2675. Conducting commercial business on a 
large scale ?—Of course, 1 am not in a position. 


to give evidence on that point; we do.not know ; 
but speaking for ourselves I. say. this, that the 
reason we have not a large organisation is that 
we have not been allowed to have one; ^. : 


2676. May it not have been owing to special 


circumstances—the special circumstances being 
due to the fact that the Marconi Company 
had priority ;/—The Marconi Company was 
there, but naturally we should not want to 
par stations up which might interfere with the 

arconi people. a 

2077. Now under the Convention—which 
would oblige intercommunication, ships could 
not carry Poulsen apparatus ?—Oh, yes, they 
could. | 
*. 2678. And accejt the condition of mtercom- 
munication /—They would carry both kinds of 
apparatus. 

2679. They would carry both ?— Yes. 

2680. That is to say, you regard it as possible 
that they might find it to their advantage to 
carry both ?—Yes. | 

2681. And in the same way you would admit 
that they might find it to their advantage to 
carry Marconi apparatus, to have the advantage 
ef the existing Marconi organisation ?—Well, 

ossibly ; if so, they could do so. 

2682. It would be as easy in one case as the 
other. Now you said, I think, that in the case 
of spark telegraphy it would be impossible for 
two stations to be situated near to each other 
without interfering with one another ?—Yes. 

2683. Has your attention ‘been called to the 
fact that Sir Oliver Lodge stated to us here 
that stations working on his system could be 
situated quite near to one another and conduct 
their operations pe the .wave lengths 
employed differed by one per cent. ?—Y es, well, 
of course, I have no knowledge of Sir Oliver 
Lodge's latest developments, that is something 
which he has kept quite private to himself up to 
now. | ear 
- 9684. He employs. a: system . of spark’ tele- 
graphy, does he not /—That I do not know, but 
certainly in the case of ordinary: spark tele- 
graphy what I have stated is correct. 

2685. Has your attention been called to the 
fact that the -Mareoni Company have got a 
station at. Poldhu and another at the Lizard, 
within seven miles of each other ?—Yes, Sir. 
=. 2686. And that those stations operate simul- 
taneously without confusion ‘—Yes. € 

2687. How do you reconcile that with your 
evidence /—Well, Sir, I do not feel that it 1s for 
me to reconcile it; I do not attempt to. : 

2088. That is to say you do not admit the 
fact ?—I do not admit it; one moment —I wish 
to qualify that. I do not admit it provided Poldhu 
is working at its highest power; if it is working 
at a reduced power it may be possible, owing to 
the verv great difference of wave length; but 
the mere ordinary electrical induction ‘between 
Poldhu and the Lizard would certainly prevent 
the Lizard from using any sensitive apparatus. 

2689. On the question of these wave lengths 
that are imposed by the Convention, the Conven- 
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tion says defiwitely that wave lengths between: 
300 and 600 metres are to be allowed for general 
public: correspondence ?—Yes, : A Wo 

2690. That is to say, ships coming off the 
British coast must communicate with either one 
or another of those. wave lengths?— Yes, 
ordinarily. 

.2691. Assuming then that two ships employing 
wave lengths of 300 metres come in range of the 
same station at: the same time, there‘ must be 
confusion ?—There is no reason whatever, Nir. 
why we should not use the “600” on one of the 
vessels. i | | 

2692. Is it easy for an apparatus to alter the 
wave length ‘—Absolutely; it simply: means 
taking a plug out of one place and putting it 
into another—that is all, in principle. 

2693. Let us put the case and assume that 
there were three; the possibilities of confusion 
in that case could only be avoided by an arrange- 
ment of ordering the operator of this or of that 
apparatus to stand by ?— Precisely. 

2694. Whereas if there was an unlimited choice 
of wave lengths the working could go on 
simultaneously /—Yes; but you must -bear in 
mind this point: it is not necessary that there 
should be unlimited working, becauseif thestation 
and the vessel have efficient communication at 
al! they can ordinarily keep in touch with each 
other for some eight hours; during that time 
there is ample opportunity for all vessels which 
could possibly be within touch at once to get all 
their messages through. 

2695. I just want to put to you one more 
dA about this matter of the wireless war 
that we have been threatened with so often: 
Assume the case that Great Britain does not 
ratify, that the other Powers do ratify, and that 
the other Powers are anxious to ihterfere with 
Great Britain’s service, in that case is it not the 
tact that. ships or stations: worked for commer- 
eial purposes under the Convention -are limited 
in the power that they employ tu one kilowatt ? 
—Within 300 kilometres; beyond that, hot; 
therefore a: foreign ' vessel signalling eff the 
Lizard, or signalling off Brow Head, that is, a 
station further away than 300 kilometres from its. 
own station——- ! Meg Ee giu 

.2696. Could use practically any power it liked ? 
—Yes. | ek. jo 

2697. Practically, what power can be generated 
at a ship station !— Well, that depends upon the 
size of the vessel, naturally, and the kind of 
aerial, but well up to five kilowatts. © “o 

2698 Then vou admit that for outside traffic 
they would be limited to five kilowatts practically, 
and for inside traffic they would b limited 
arbitrarily to one killowatt /—Yes. | M 

2609. They would also be limited under the 
Convention by the obligation not tc interefere 
with the trattic of contracting parties 7—Yes. - 

2700.. Whereas, on the other hand, the British 
Company would not be under any of these limi- 
tations /—Preciselv. ` uu MEER 

2701. In that case, assuming the ratifving 
parties to be attacking the parties who did ‘not 
ratify, do you ‘think that the advantage: would 
rest with ho attacking parties or with the defend- 
ing parties ?—Of course, the utmost advantage 
that Great Britain might hope to get out ot it 

would 
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would be to checkmate, stalemate, the. other ; it 
could do no, more.than that. ;.-, » $ 
2702. Working under those circumstances, do 
-you think there would be an. attack ?—I do- not 
teari: the . possibility . of- an absolute attack; 
what I look at is this—that in order to touch 
their own stations those vessels. would have to 
interfere, whether they wanted. tovor not. 
2703. Om the assumption that British stations 
would be free to employ whatever wave length 
they. liked, so that. all their..communieations 
could go on wave lengths which were not 
employed by the ships in the Convention, would 
the. employment ot the fiae kilowatt. power 
more than 300 kilometres. at sea derange the 
working and render it impossible for tne British 
stations to work ?—The. probability is that those 
vessels would be far nearer than 300 kilometres 
to British stations and far more from the others. 


2704. You think the employment of the five 
kilowatt power within range of che British 
coast would entirely derange the working of the 
British stations ?—I personally had a demonstra- 
tion of this the other day in connection with the 
Poulsen system, when the Admiralty brought 
one of the cruisers, the * Furious," to do so with 
five kilowatts. _ 

2705. The Marconi Company’s contention is 
that they work at Poldhu with, roughly speak- 
ing, a hundred kilowatt power, and at the Lizard 
simultaneously within a short distance of each 
other ?—I do not quite understand whether they 


Mr. JouN HENNIKER HEATON (a 


Chairman. 


. 2710. You come before the Committee as one 
interested in telegraph connections ?—Yes, Sir; 
for the past 25 years I have devoted my time (I 
may say my life) to the one task of cheapening, 
facilitating, improving, and extending communi- 
cation between all parts of the British Empire 
and the different parts of England. 


2711. Do you come here to-day as represent- 
ing any particular Colony ?—No, Sir. : In 1885, 
I may tell you, as a passing remark, I was 
appointed to represent an Australan Govern- 
ment at the International Telegraph Conference 
at Berlin. I carried several resolutions there, 
and received, the thanks of the Government. |, 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2712. Which Australian Government was 
that ?—The Tasmanian. i 


Chairman. 


2713. But on this occasion you do not repre- 
sent any Colony ?—No, Sir. I think I should 
state that last year—in 1906—I was appointed 
by the Government of New Zealand to represent 
that country at the Wireless Conference at Berlin. 
I was in daily communication with the Agents- 
General for Australasia and with the High Com- 
missioner of New Zealand on the subject—a 
number of us were prepared to go there. I then 
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are receiving the message at the Lizard while 
they are sending the. message from. Poldhu— 
that.is the, point—whether it means that: thé 
are sending together receiving. tonellet or send, 
ing; and receiving simultaneously; that .is the 
great point which I have not grasped yet... . 


— Mr. Sydney Burton. 


2706. Just one question to clear up this ques- 
tion of wave lengh: The two limits of 300 and 
600 metres are fixed for ‘the coast stations ?— 
For the coast stations, ves... | 

2707. You are aware that under a subsequent 
Article the ship stations have practically between 
300 and 400 to 600 ?— Yes. : hA 

2708. Have not these two wave lengths been 
fixed rather with a view of simplifying matters 
for the ships themselves ?——I should say so, be- 
cause you see ordinarily, cr very probably, a vessel 
would not have anybodv who was particularly 
expert in the use of wireless apparatus or elec- 
trical devices; and it is so easy with regard to 
tuning to just take a plug from one place and 
put it into another, so as to get either 300 or 600 
at will. 

2709. In your opinion there is sufficient elas- 
ticity in the wave length fixed by the Regulations 
and the Convention for all practical purposes ?!— 
I say so, especially with regard to the fact that 
vessels will be within touch of one station for 
eight hours, with plenty of margin, therefore for 
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getting their messages through. 
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Chairman—continued. : 


ascertained that the German Government had 
framed the rules which excluded the Colonies 
and Dependencies of the British Empire, 
although they have a voice in the Cable 
International Telegraph Conventions. 

2714. You were actually officially appointed 
by the New Zealand Government as their dele- 
pato at the Conference ?—Yes, Sir. Sir Joseph 

'ard, who is the Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
and was then Postmaster-General, told me I 
was appointed, and in a letter to me dated Sep- 
tember 26, 1906, from the Prime Minister's 
Office, Wellington, New Zealand, he says: “I 
have cabled your appointment as a delegate of 
the Wireless Telegraph Meeting. I hope you 
wil have a pleasant time there." This is his 
letter signed. This is the notification sent me; 
it is a notifteation under his hand. (The letter 
was handed in.) 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2715. And did you get that notification ’—I 
knew.it was coming.  - 

2716. Did you get it?—Well, meanwhile, 
while it was coming, I learned that it was no 
ood completing it; that we were not to be 
allowed to be present. I went to seo various 
Government authorities. I went to the Post 
Office and others, and .had communication with 
the. Agents-General, and I was told that the 
British Colonies were not to be represented at 
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Berlin. The rules were drawn up, they told me, 
by the German Government. 

2717. Was this notified through the Colonial 
Office ?—Yes. At this moment, I may tell you, 
that Sir Joseph Ward was not then aware that 
his predecessor had agreed with the Home 
Government that it was not necessary to be 
represented ; he entirely altered his views after- 
wards. He found that the subject of wireless 
telegraphy was one concerning his Colony 
and of vital moment, and to-day the Prime 
Ministers of the Colonies take this view. In Mr. 
Seddon's time it was a matter of indifference. 
They take an entirely different view now. Then, 
you see, when Sir Joseph Ward appointed me to 
represent New Zealand (the Colonies were con- 
sulted some years ago), the thing was not in the 
state it is now or attracting such general 
Interest. 


Chairman. 


2718. So that, although you say you were 
actually appointed by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, by communication with Sir Joseph Ward, 
the appointment did not take any shape ?— 
Because the rules drawn up by the German 
Government excluded the Colonies. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2719. How do you mean “drawn up"? Do I 
understand that this appointment from New 
Zealand came in the ordinary course through 
the Colonial Office ?—I do not know how; I know 
this, that I would have gone for New Zealand 
under that authority ot Sir Joseph Ward. I 
communicated daily with the High Commissioner 
of New Zealand. I found the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of Canada, and the 
Dominion, I may say, of New Zealand were 
excluded, and that it was therefore no good 
taking further action. 


Chairman. 
2720. Did you go to Berlin?—I did not go 
then. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2721. How do vou mean * excluded " ?—We 
were distinetly informed that we were not 
allowed to be represented, but that we as 
Colonies could take part afterwards if England 
could join the Convention, which you are now 
called upon to ratify. 


Chairmun. 


2722. Can you tell the Committee what 
knowledge un have of the wireless telegraphy 
system ?—Well, in the first place I can say 
bai I have sailed over everv sea, and I have 
travelled all over the British Empire, and I 
think I know every Postal Guide and Postal 
Law by heart, especially in connection with 
telegraphy, and it was my idea that wireless 
telegraphy would greatly help us in cheapening 
communication to every part of the Empire. In 
regard to what you ask me now—what know- 
ledge I have about it—I may say I have no 
technical knowledge of “wireless.” I have 
known Mr. Marconi almost from the day of his 
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landing here; I was present when the first wire- 
less message was sent from this House of 
Commons across the Thames, and I have 
followed every movement of the subject, from 
that day to this; about 12 years ago I think it 
began. 

2723. In your opinion is the system a good 
one ?—All I can say is that it is absolutely 

rfect, that it has never failed n e, that it is 
doing its work admirably, that in the case of all 
the messages I have sent from steamers in the 
Atlantic, and all the messages I have received 
(they have not been communications with the 
Marconi Company, but through messages) I do 
not think I ever remember one mistake. 


Mr. Macpherson. 


2724. That is the Marconi Company ?—The 
Marconi Company. 


Chairman. 


2725. So you cannot mention any ?—The 
same occurs in regard to the Admiralty; it 
answers admirably there. I have two sons 
in the Navy; and if I may say so, they tell 
me that they get better results than Marconi 
does himself. The Admiralty takes a deep 
interest in it, and have first-class men (such as, 
I think, Admiral Jackson and others who work 
at it and take a deep interest in it) and they tell 
me they can get better results than Marconi gets. 
Wireless messages from Portsmouth to Malta 
and Gibraltar are sent daily. 

2726. So you think that the Admiralty system 
is an improvement on the Marconi system ?— 
It is “ Marconi,” I think, only an improvement; 
I have not asked the reason of it, but it is so: 
the Admiralty work is done so well. 

2727. Now do you desire to say anything as 
regards the Conference which took place at 
Berlin ?—I have but one object—that is, that 
England shall have premier position. I am 
acquainted with the circumstances which led to 
the Berlin Convention—the circumstances which 
led to the calling of the Conference. 

2728. Is that in any way relevant to our 
inquiry ?—It is to this extent—The Conference 
would not have been called by any other Govern- 
ment in the world. 

2729. Is this official knowledge ?—It is a very 
short statement. : 

2730. Is it official knowledge that you 
are going to give us?—Well, I learned it 
from a statement published by one of the dele- 
gates at the Confóretios: I mean the member 
who represented America, Mr. Waterburv. 
With one notable exception, there have been no 
complaints aguinst Marconi. That exception 
was when the German Emperors brother went 
to America. He had perfect wireless communi- 
cation by the Marconi system the whole way 
going there. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2731. What year was that?—That must be 
five years ago. 

2732. What year ?—1902. Marconi’s svstem 
worked well, and delivered his messages well. 
On his return, Professor Slaby's system was 

about. 
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about to be adopted and the latter wanted to use 
that system for the German Emperor's brother's 
messages; and it was alleged that they would 
not be received by Marconis Company. The 
German Emperor thereupon called the Con- 
ference. 


Chairman. 


2733. Do you mean that he called all the 
Powers together in Conference on account of 
that ?—Yes. Ido not think they did any good 
at the first Conference. 

2734. But can you give the Committee what 
official information you have to bear out that, 
that this was the origin of the Conference ?—I 
sav a document written by Mr. Waterbury— 
he was one of the members of the Conference 
at Berlin, he represented America. I say that 
if the King of England was treated in the same 
way about the Duke of Connaught’s message — 
that if the positions were reversed—our King 
would not have summoned a Conference. The 
German Emperor would not have listened to 
such a request from us if he had had the 
Marconi Company in Berlin at the time, as we 
had it here. 

2735. That is rather second-hand information, 
is it not ?—Yes, I do not pretend that it 1s not. 

2736. Have you anything to say as regards 
the attitude of the British Post Office ?—The 
only thing I can say about that is that I think 
they are unduly pressing for the ratification of 
this Agreement. I maintain that there is no 
pressing need for it, that no wrongs have been 
perpetrated through its non-existence, and lastly, 
that we Britishers hold the field. 

2737. Has the Postmaster-General absolute 
control over wireless telegraphy ?—That is a very 
important point. The Postmaster-General stated 
in the House of Commons, and 1t was received 
with great cheers, that he had entire control. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2738. Do you mean the present Postinaster- 
General ?—The present Postmaster-General, and 
m a very oqni way he pointed out that he 
would give a licence to anyone he thought pro- 
per, that Marconi had no monopoly. He con- 
vinced us that his course was a proper one. I 
think the House of Commons shared that view, 
ancl were gladtoknow that to-day the Postmaster- 
General has absolute control over the whole of 
the system in Great Britain and the United 
Kadan 

Chairman. 


2739. Will you give to the Committee shortly 
your reasons for objecting to the ratification of 
the Convention ?—I have very little difficulty 
about it, and I desire to say that I have no 
feeling whatever in the statement I would like 
to give. I am bound to say that the British 
Post Office authorities and Marconi’s Company 
have not worked harmoniously together, they 
had not worked well together even before the 
Conference was held. ` 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 
2740. What evidence have you to show that ? 


— And that the relations between them are 
strained. 
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2741. What evidence have you to show that ? 
—If you will permit me to proceed: I say that 
the relations between them are strained. The 
short history is this—and I know that what I 
am abont to say is absolutely true: Marconi 
came here, and the Post Office were most friendly 
to him—most kind ; after my friend Sir William 
Preece had examined the Marconi system, he 
gave great facilities to Marconi to work the svs- 
tem, even by making an offer on behalf of the 
British Government (it was not put in writing, 
but it will be borne out) for a purchase by the 
Post Office of Marconi’s system. If that had 
been carried out, and Marconi’s services secured 
to the country, it would have suited me in my 
desire to cheapen communication, and would 
have done great good for the country. I have 
since, myself, had correspondence with members 
of the Government to purchase * Marcont’s,” and 
I did not succeed. [ may state that the otter 
made to Marconi, with my personal knowledge, 
was & very low one, and, unfortunately for the 
country, Marconi received an iay higher 
offer from a company ; he accepted that offer. 
l am bound to say that that step of his 
excited the Post Office authorities and annoyed 
them very much (I have got that from them- 
selves), and no one was more annoyed than 
that able and upright and great representative 
of the Post Office, Sir William Preece; he tried 
all he could to get Marconi to come to terms 
with the Post Ofhce and to transfer his rights 
there. If Sir William Preece had succeeded, a 
great deal of this bother would not have 
occurred. However, no one can blame Marconi 
for receiving £50,000 or £60,000 or perhaps 
£100,000 in place of £5,000. 


Chairman. 


2742. What do you mean by “bother "—the 
International Convention ?—No, what I say is 
that I do not believe the Government would 
have troubled about Germany if they had 
Ern or owned this Marconi system. 
Since that date, Sir, I have never ceased to 
be troubled by Marconis and their repre. 
sentatives complaining of injustice to them, 
and the propagation of injustice on the part. 
of the Post Office (cases they brought before. 
mo), and I wrote repeatedly to successive Post- 
masters-General in order to see justice done to 
the company, and therefore that is how I get my 
knowledge of the strained relations between the 
Post Office and Marconi, which I think, Sir, you 
must have some knowledge of. 


Mr. Sydney Bucton. 


2743. Would you mind giving me a specific 
case in which Marconi has a what you call 
badly treated, or unjustly treated, by the Post 
Office ?—Well, the cases are innumerable. 

2744. Will you give me one, one specific 
concrete case Onl one ? 

2745. Well, I should like one ?—The delay, 
the wearying delay of the Post Office in refusing 
Marconi a licence. 

2746. When ?—For years; retusing him a 
licence to carry on his work and to connect up 
with him and to work harmoniously is the best 
evidence. 


2747. When 
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: 2747.. When did they. refuse him the licence ? 

—They refused it for a.very long time. 7 

2748. Could you. give a little. more concrete 
instance ?-—No ;. I will undertake todo so if I look 
up my papers. [ saw.the Postmaster-General— 
I think he was very friendly with me day by day, 
and we even had a great deputation to him; I 
led 'a deputation to the. Postmaster-General of 
the Marconi Company. begging the Post Office 
authorities to do this. "x 

2749. You have made rather a serious accu- 
sation (it does not affect me because it was 
before my time) against the Post Office of 
dercliction ot public duty to a large extent in 
refusing * Marconi" a licence and obstructing 
their working, and I think I am entitled to ask 
for & concrete case, and that you say you are 
not able to give ?—I say that for years they have 
been obstructing Marconi in every possible way. 

2750. I willleave it there ?—I insist on saying 
tlis—that the Post Oftice has always been 
actuated by honourable motives, but by the same 
official stupidity that I have had to tight from 
the beginning. I do not for à. moment suggest 
that it has been a case of dishonour or impro- 
priety on the part of the Post Office. 


2751. Would you mind giving me a concrete 
case of “ official stupidity " /—A concrete case of 
. official stupidity ? 

2752. Yes?—I have got & document in mv 
-pocket here of a hundred important postal 
reforms, every one of which the Post Otlice 
fought to the end for years, but I carried every 
. one of them. 


i Chairman. 


2753. I do not think we will deal with the 
: * hundred " now ?—I am glad tosay I am very 
friendly with the postal authorities to-day, but 
my friend. the Postmaster-General knows too 
well that they have repeatedly refused these 
reforms, and we have won afterwards. 

2754. Is there anything else you wish to say 
with regard to the question of wireless telegraphy 
or with regard to the Convention ‘/—Yes. I say 
to-day Great Britain is in à grand position and 
has the only perfect wireless system completelv 
under the control of the Postmaster-General. 
I say my objection to ratification is not in the 
interests of Marconi, who.certainly not only 
invented and made wireless messages practicable, 
but after long toil and heavy expense invented 
a means of securing privacy by tuning the trans- 
mitter and receiver to the same wave lengths. 
I ask, if you ratify this Convention, how can an 
operator cope with 73 cyphers ? Supposing that 
ee should receive messages from every 
other inventor, and there are 73, according to 
the list I have. Isay the pointsman at Clapham 
Junction would have a comparatively easy task 
to this—receiving, as you propose under the 
ratitication, the messages of all nations and of all 
inventors. A motley multitude of untrained 
shipping hands would throw into a hotchpot 
the wireless transmitting business. I say that 
no three business men in London having the 
monopoly we possess would consent to amal- 
gamate their business with foreigners on the 
terms of equality now proposed. I say it is like 


Chairman—continued.. . - 
a man owning a five-pound note going into 
partnership with a man who has only a three- 
penny bit. . GP 

2155. I suppose you have read the Con. 
vention, have not you ?—Yes; I dia. not under. 
stand a great part of it, but I read all those parts 
that were not technical. 

2756. Have you read those Articles which 
deal specifically with these apprehensions that 
you have enumerated ?— Yes; i have listened to 
the evidence here, but apart from the technical 
point, I only want to know what any common- 
sense person would say about it. 

2757. You think that in spite of all the regu- 
lations the confusion you describe will take 
place /!—Undoubtedly. 

2758. Why ?—1t must necessarily. In a word, 
they all speak apparently different languages; 
they are ditterent systems. -In addition to that, 
of course, we undoubtedly relinquish geographi- 
cally strategic advantages in all parts of the 
earth. By joining these other Powers that have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose we are 
acting very stupidly. It could very well be put 
off for a time. 

2759. I gather from your evidence that you 
dm rather more in the interests here of the 

arconi Company than in the interests of the 
Colony of New Zealand ?—You might well judge 
that. I want to make it clear. I have been 
offered directorships of every telegraph com- 
pany, and of Marconis, and have absolutely 
refused on every occasion. It would have 
ruined my work, and I do not want that. I 
have not half a farthing of interest in any 
telegraph company. — 

2760. Have you any other objections you 
desire to state ?—I think the Conunittee ought 
to know this. I take the point, and I will state 
it as shortly as I can: The Post Oftice sent to 
the Governments of the Empire through the 
Colonial Office a letter warning them not to 
take up the Marconi system in view of tho fact 
that other systems were likely to be brought 
forward which might be better. I do not blame 
them for that, but I do blame them for this: they 
ask for delay with regard to the Colonies (and 
that letter should be produced —the letter warn- 
ing the Governments of the Empire not to take 
up * Marconi’s”), and I think it may be wise to 
ask for delay ; but they break the rule them- 
selves; they will not have any delay in joining 
the Foreign Powers in this Convention. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2761. Have you got that letter ?—I have heard 
it read a dozen times and could give the Com- 
mittee information where it may be had. I 
would like the Committee to call for that letter 
from the Colonial Office to the Governments of 
the Empire. 

Chairman. 


2762. When was it written ?—I think about 
two or three years ago. , 
2763. Two or three years ago ?—Yes—two 


years. 


2764. At the time of the former Conference ? 
—No; it was written to the Australian and other 
Governments, warning then not to take up the 

* Marconi” 
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* Marconi" in view of other. systems that were 
likely to develop; yet they were in & great 
hurry —I think an undue hurry—the Post Office, 
to join this Conference at Berlin, and what I 
now ask for is delay, the same as they ask for 
in warhing the Governments of the Empire not 
to take up * Marconi." 

2165. i gather that you have no objection ‘to 
the International Convention, provided its ratifi- 
cation does not take place now, or in the imme- 
diate future ?— At present I represent this 
view: We have everything, and the Foreign 
Governments have nothing. I think it is a 
rdienlous Convention. - In the future, if the 
other Powers develop wireless telegraphy, we 
can join them. They will be oniy too glad to 
join us now; we are the principal partner in 
the * wireless" of the world, as we are also 
the principal partner of the “cables” of the 
world; we own all the telegraph cables of 
any moment; we own all the best wireless 
systems, and it is absolute insanity on our part 
to join Germany under these cireumstances. I 
am sure if Germany had the Marconi’s system 
instead of England and we wished Marconi to 
speak with a British ship, Germany would not 
tolerate being dictated to, because she would 
fhen have the whip hand as we have it now. 
This Convention seems to me to be a most 
astonishing thing to enter into in the light of 
the whole evidence. | 


Sir William Holland. 


2766. You told us that you were fully ac- 
quainted with the circumstances under which 
the Conference was convened, but I do not 
thimk you explained what those circumstances 
were. You said you had the knowledge, but you 
did not impart to the Committee what the cir- 
eumstances were in regard to the German 
Emperor ?—I saw it published that his brother's 
messag 
when he went to America, but were refused on 
the Marconi system on his return, when he 
wanted to use Slaby's system... That is the sole 
cause of the calling of the Conference. 

2767. You are very strongly convinced in your 
own mind, are you, that we shall not gain any- 
thing by.the Convention. Do don think we shall 
lose considerably ; shall we be losers by it 7—We 
certainly shall not gain, but we stand to lose. 
It is joining a partnership on. very unequal 
terms. pd uo A a 

2768. Will any other Power gain largely by 
the Convention in your judgment ?— AI - the 
Powers that. have. no “wireless”. will gain — 
every one of them. ! 

2769. You mentioned that our Government 
had issued warnings to the Colonies that they 
should not take up the Marconi system. Can 
you say' whether any Colony acted on the 
warning which was issued by the Government ? 
— Í am very sorry to give a very important case 
that came under my knowledge about that. 


The case I refer to is this: A representative of 


the Marconi Company went to Australia. and 
New Zealand; he has been there for 18 months ; 
he erected stations in: Victoria and Tasmania at 
enormous expense ; between those two places— 
a distance of 215 miles—over 3,000 words were 


Mr: HEATON, M.P. 


es were taken on the Marconi system 
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exchanged at the inaugural ceremony under the 
supervision of the Postmaster-General of the 
Commonwealth Government and ‘his technica? 
officers. Not a single letter in any of the 
messages was incorrectly received. I received 
this information from the Postmaster-General of 
Australia. The apparatus worked at a speed of 
from 25 to 30 words per minute, and ‘wis 
admitted by the Postmaster-General and all who 
attended the demonstration to be completely 
successful. The greatest enthusiasm was 
aroused at this inauguration of practical 
working of wireless telegraphy in the Colony. 
The reason which intluenced the Common- 
wealth Government in not immediately 
adopting the system was the fact that the 
Colonial Office, at the instance of the Post 
Office, advised the Commonwealth Government 
not to come to any arrangement with the 
Marconi Company in view of possible improve- 
ments. At the time the arrangement was made 
by the Postmaster-General, he publicly invited 
the representatives of every other known system 
to give a similar demonstration over the same 
distance, but in spite of this challenge no other - 
company had the enterprise or the faith in the . 

ractical working of their system to take it up. 

hat is a very strong statement, and I am pre- 
pared to prove it. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2770. What was the date of the demonstra- 
tion ?—The date of the demonstration was on 
the 16th July, I think, last year. As it happened, 
it was the day of an event connected with ny 
life; I was giving a dinner in the House when [I 
got a telegram from the Postmaster-General of : 
Australia saying that the system was pertect. 


Sir Wdliam Holland. 


2771. Still you would not object to any 
Colony having the best system that was obtain- - 
able at the time ?—Certainly not; I say that at. 
once of course it should have the best system, 
but what I do object to is we Britishers giving 
up everything we have now—no business man in 
the world would do it. I still desire not to 
say one word against the Post Oftice—we need 
not be bad friends. I know the British Post 
Office, and my objection is that thete is not a 
business man in the place. I am certain no. 
business man would ratify, or enter into, this. 
agreement or Convention for a moment. `` 

ET 
Mr. Macpherson. 

2772. You stated that you had no technical 
knowledge of this principle of wireless tele- 
graphy ?—No, I have not. P 

2773. Yet you make the statement that the 
Marconi system is absolutely the most perfect ? 
—Yes, by the work it does. : | 

2774. In the face of your previous admission, 
how ean you give us that statement? This 
morning; for. instance, we are assured. by ʻa 
technical expert that another system is.the most. 
pertect systern of the lot, and yet here: you, ‘with 
no technical knowledge at all, advance dogmatic 
statement of that description. It is purely a 

matter 
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Mr. Macpherson — continued. 


matter of opinion, I take it?—Yes, I should 
confirm that, but it is also a matter of practical 
experience. I have had a very large number of 
messages by “wireless” and have never had a 
mistake. i think if there was any complaint 
to be made in any part of the earth they would 
have readily told me. I have never had a 
complaint of “ Marconi’s.”. 1 do not think there 
has been any grievance. That is why [ said 
it is the perfect system; I do not think that 
anyone wil say that it has ever failed. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2775. You refer to it as an organisation rather 
than as a technical method, do you not ?—Yes. 


Mr. Mucpherson. 


2776. You will have had messages on other 
systems, | suppose, as well as on the Marconi ? 
—No, I do not think there is any other. As far 
as I can see, it is the only system which has 
given satisfaction. Thatismy view. If another 
system comes along, so long as it will give me 
See communication, I S be glad to have it. 

2777. You have stated that you are of opinion 
that we should have purchased the Marconi 
‘system ; might I ask, is youridea that as regards 
.any system (the most advanced system in your 
opinion being the Marconi system) the Govern- 
ment should dominate it—control it ?—Cer- 
tainly. Much against the Company’s wishes I 
have always intrigued to get the Government to 
take it over as I want them to take over all 
telegraph systems. 

2778. Did you ever impress these views upon 
the House of Commons at the time, you being a 
Member of the House ?—I did better; I was in 
communication with Ministers to carry it out. 
That is in my correspondence. 


Mr. Sydney Bucton. 


2779. Do you think that intercommunication 
in itself is a feasible system—intercommunica- 
tion between different systems: Do you think 
that is feasible in itself ?—No. 

2780. I understand that you think that with 
different systems  intereommunicating there 
will be confusion—is not that your point—-that 
if the different systems intercommunicate there 
will be confusion ?—Yes. What I do say, also, is 
that we ought to have no other system in Britain 
but our own. 

2781. I am not speaking of that. Inter- 
communication itself is possible, I understand 
vou to admit /!—I do not know whether it would 
be if we each had a diflerent system. Unless 
you had the one system that would be im- 

ossible. 

2782. You think that between two distinct 
systems intercommunication is not possible ?—I 
think the * Clapham Junction" illustration of 
delav would suggest an answer to that. 

2783. I am speaking of the physical fact of 
two systems trying to intercommunicate. Is 
that feasible, do you think?—1 do not know 
anything about the technical character of it. 

2784. I understood vou to say the difhculty 
would be that if we had several systems inter- 
communicating there would be confusion. Is 


Mr. Sydney Buxton-—continued. 


not that your point?—I should think there 
would be confusion if they were under a differ- 
ent “ tune.” 

2785. You said you wished to have the British 
system adopted. By that do you mean the 
Marconi system ?—I do not confine myself 
entirely to that. I only know that we Britishers 
want a “ British Company,” and have a “ British 
Company.” We have now the whip hand; we 
are masters of the situation. 

2786. You mean by the Marconi system ?—By 
the Marconi system we are the masters. 

2787. You would like to retain that system as 
our universal system ?—No ; I do not know that 
I should do that, but what I do object to is this 
astonishing ratification of an agreement with no 
other Power giving us anything. _ 

2788. Speaking of the English system, I 
understand you to say that you desire that this 
Marconi system should be the one adopted 
because it 18 in the first place a British svstem; 
and, secondly, because you contend, speaking as 
an expert, that it is the best system ?—The only 
system, I think. 

2789. Would not that give them a practical 
monopoly ? —Not while you were in oflice, because 
I know that if I came to you to-morrow with 
another system you would not hesitate a second 
about giving the other system a licence. 

2790. But suppose that the other system is 
licensed, and intercommunication is refused, or 
that ratificauon of the Convention is refused 
by this country, would not it do very much to 
enable the Marconi systein to retain the monopoly 
and prevent the other British company from 
obtaining much opportunity of working ?— 
Certainly not—not while you are master. 

2791. I am assuming that the system of inter- 
communication is retused. Would not the 
other British companies be very much handi- 
capped in their work if the Marconi Company 
retained their monopoly in those stations that 
they now have ?--l suppose they have as much 
right to put stations up—erect stations or insti- 
tute svstems—as anyone else; in fact, the Mar- 
coni Company has no menopo you will give 
a licence to anyone who applies so long as de 
conform to your regulations. 

2792. Who will give it them, do you mean ?— 
Yow will give it them so long as they conform 
to your regulations. I say that upon the de- 
fence so ably made by yourself. I am certain 
that if another system is introduced to-morruw 
better than Marconi's you will not refuse it. 

2793. If you have these various systems you 
must have surely intercommunication, must 
not you ?—Not necessarily. 

2794. Each company and each system is to 
retain its own coast station and its own ship 
station without any intercommunication with 
other coast stations and other ship stations 
by your proposal ?—No; my proposal would be 
to do nothing untii these other systems come 
forward ; there is no necd now, and there is no 
opposition worthy of the name. 

2795. I am not speaking of that, but of inter- 
communication. I take it that the object of the 
International Convention, if ratified by this 
country and other countries, is that every shi 
station should be able to communicate with 

every 
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Mr. Sydney Buston—continued. 


every coast station all over the world. Would 
not that be an advantage to British commerce? 
—Not at present, or for several years to come; 
not until they show us something better. 

2796. It is not surely a question of advantage 
of one system over another. The point I am 

utting to you is this: Would it not be better 
bor a British ship to be able to communicate, 
whatever its system, with every coast station 
throughout the world, wherever it went ?—Well, 
I do not know that, but I know this—that for the 
next five or ten years there will be no other sys- 
tem worth the name. 

2797. Let us stick to “five years"; five years 
hence there may be other systems, what would 
be your position then ?—I cannot say anything 
about five years hence; I know we hold it now, 
and it would be useless to part with it. 

2798. “We hold what ?—We hold the whip 
handle of “ wireless,” and we hold the field. 

2799. Do you assert as a fact that there are no 
other wireless stations except the Marconi in 
the world ?—I say there are 70 or 80 or a hun- 
dred—no one has spoken through them—stealing 

from and robbing Marconi. 

9800. There are a hundred other stations, do 
you say ?—No ; systems. 

2801. But I am speaking of "stations" ?— 
Well, I do not know of any that are doing any 
commercial business. 

2809. Are you aware that a considerable 
number of ships have installations other than 
* Marconi " ?—No, I am sure there are not. 

2803. Not the Royal Navy ?—Excepting war- 
ships. I have recently made a tour round the 
world, and I never heard of ships installed with 
other systems. 

2804. You were in the West Indies the other 
day, were not you ?—Yes. 

92805. And fortunately escaped the earth- 
uake ?—Yes. 

2806. What line were you on ?—I was on the 
Elder Dempster line. 

2807. Have they got “ wireless " ?—No. 

2808. Suppose you had been on a ship which 
had Marconi apparatus on board; would not you 
have thought it rather peculiar that they should 
not be abl to communicate with the existin 
system in the West Indies—the Lodge Muirhea 
system —that they should be prohibited rather 
from communicating ?—That they should be 
prohibited. 

2809. The Lodge Muirhead is the only 
system which at present has a station in the 
West Indies Suppose your ship had been 
installed with the Marconi apparatus, and you 
had desired to send back some message in refer- 
ence, for instance, to the earthquake, would it 
not have been rather awkward if the Marconi 
ship had declined to receive such message 
because it came from what was not a Marconi 
station ?—I am very much astonished to hear 
that there is à Lodge Muirhead station there; I 
did not see it myself, nor any one else. 

2810. Was not that because your ship had no 
" wireless" ?——No; I know negotiations were 
going on out there to have “wireless,” and we 
would have been saved a great deal of anxiety 
and worry if there had been “ wireless." 

2811. Ássuming that there is an installation 

0.6. 
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of the Lodge Muirhead system or any other—t 
does not matter what the system is so long as it 
Is not “ Marconi "—is it not a disadvantage for a 
British ship not to be able (possibly it goes 
throughout the world) to communicate with anv 
station throughout the world whatever the 
system is ?—I do not know anything about the 
future; I cannot deal with suppositious casss of 
course. You must be aware that all I know is 
that we are now in possession of a good system. 
A suppositious case or something might occur in 
years to come. It seems to me that this ratifica- 
tion is destined to encourage other than British 
systems ; that it is calculated to do a great deal 
of harm to us. But you will remember this—as 
regards the Lodge Muirhead and other systems 
(which are said to be very good) the time will 
come when they will develop and enter into 
opposition (or I think the tendency of most of 
these companies is to amalgamate if they 
see danger ahead) and do things better than the 
Marconi, and I am sure all these years you will 
have taken care under your powers and arrange- 
ments to see fair play to the other companies. 

2819. You are in favour, I understand, of 
competition on a fair basis ?—Of course, English 
competition, yes. 

2813. With a view to cheapening—I think your 
own words were “cheapening and extending 
wireless telegraphy " 1 Exactly. 

2814. That you think is best acquired by 
leaving matters as they now are in the hands of 
one company ?—Entirely. 

2815. That is to say, the best way to obtain 
competition and to Ta and extend wire- 
less telegraphy is to leave the matter in the 
hands of one company ?—Of course, I do not 
sav that. | | 

2816. I mean a British company, of course ?— 
You raise the case of some company that is 
likely to be troublesome to Marconi, and I shall 
welcome them if it answers my purpose. All I 
want is, and again I repeat it for the thousandth 
time, that competition when it comes shall 
receive fair play, and I know that it will receive 
fair play from you, and then we will see what 
development there is, but it will take some years. 
We are, in the meantime, rushing into and 
signing an agreement to please Germany, which 
I think I am bound to tell the Committee is 
not wise when I pledge my word that no harm 
in the world is done, and that no grievance at 
present exists, except the one that I have men- 


. tioned, and it is. absolutely unnecessary to ratify 


this Conventicn. 

2817. You mean that if the Convention is 
made in Berlin that is enough to condemn it ?— 
I know that the German merchants are enemies 
of ours commercially, and others also, and that 
no business man in the world would do it. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2818. May I ask you this: Is your objection 
an objection to voluntary intercommunication 
or to compulsory intercommunication ?—It is 
compulsory intercommunication that I object 
to entirely. 

2819. That is to say, you have no objection 
to the principle of intercommunication in itself. 

2 B What 
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What you object to is the proceeding of the 
Government in coming to the Marconi Com- 

ny and saying: You must receive messages 

om whoever sends them? — That exactly 
expresses my view. I have the strongest 
objection to the compulsory clauses for inter- 
change. A | | 

2820. In the matter of the accessibility of 
stations to British ships, would you say that 
wherever there are not stations at present there 
may in future be Marconi stations just as well 
as any other stations ?— Exactly. | 


Sir William Holland. 


2821. Did I understand you to say that satis- 
factory wireless messages had been sent from 
this House ?—Yes, eleven years ago. 

2822. Where to ?—Marconi sent them from a 
room here (Mr. Gladstone himself was present) 
across the way—across the Thames. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2823. I understand that your objection is 
to compulsory intercommunication ?-—It is— 
strongly. 

2824. Do you also object to the compulsory 
refusal to intercommunicate—that is to say, to 
prohibit any particular ship from intercom- 
municating with another system ?—No. In the 
case of danger 

2825. I am not speaking of danger but of 
ordinary intercommunication ?—Yes, just the 
same as I would in the case of any telegraph 
company. 

2826. You would object to a company laying 
down an absolute rale that they would not 
intercommunicate with another company ?— 


TREO LUE 
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Mr. Sydney Beuioton—continued. 
Yes, at this stage of the' proceedings ‘and: for 
several years, A eg | | | 
2827. They ought not to refuse intercom- 


munication, you say, with other systems ?— 
I think I should refuse now ; I think Iam com- 
pelled to, and for several years.  ' "E 
2828. Why ?—Because there .is no other 
system in the field. That is only supposition. - 
2829. Assume that there are other companies 
in the field already ?—Assuming there are others, 
then I think in years to come you might deal 
with it. : 


Mr. Gwynn. 

2830. May I just put a point to illustrate 
that? I think it is rather a verbal point. Cana 
company compel itself to refuse intercom- 
munication in your opinion ?—It interferes with 
their business. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2831. At the present moment, as you are 
aware, the Marconi Company have up to now 
refused to allow their stations—coast or ship— 
to intercommunicate with any other system. 
You said, in reply to Mr. Gwynn, that you 
objected to compulsion being put on a company 
to communicate ?—Yes. 

2832. I ask you: Do you also say that a 
company is entitled to absolutely refuse inter- 
communication ?—Yes. - I should say. se—one 
telegraph company; or any one holding the 
rights and privileges of the invention. 

2833. I think a moment ago you said you 
would not object to it in the case of a oe 
company ?—No; I repeat I object to compulsion. 


ta (4. 
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Sir JOHN DICKSON-POYNDER, Barr. IN THE CHAIR, 


Chairman. 

2894. You are the managing director of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, are you. 
not /—I am chairman and managing director of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 

2835. What year was it incorporated ?—It was 
incorporated in 1839 by Royal Charter, and owns 
43 steamers of a total tonnage of 180,000 tons 

oss register. I am also the Chairman of the 
King Line of Cargo Steamers. T 

2836, Can you enumerate the regular lines of 

ssenger steamers of the Royal Mail Steam 

acket Company ?—The Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company has four regular lines of 
passenger steamers, namely, a weekly service 
irom Southampton to: Vigo, Lisbon, Madeira, 
Brazils, and River. Plate; fortnightly service 
from Southampton to Vigo, Barbados Trinidad 
Venezuela, Colombia, Colon (Panama) Jamaica 
and New York; a four-weekly service from 
London (Tilbury) to Gibraltar, Marseilles, Naples, 
Egypt, Ceylon and. Australia ; a monthly service 
from Southampton to Spain, Havana, and 
Mexico, besides which the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company has & large number of regular 
services of cargo steamers. | i 

2837. Which of those steamers are fitted with 
wireless telegraphy systems ?—The steamers 
that are employed on the Southampton, West 
Indies, Central American and New York services 
are fitted with the De Forest system of radio- 
telegraphy: as owing to these steamers trading 
along the American coast I found it to be of 
very great importance that our New York agents 

should be kept constantly advised as to their 
exact positions, and the Marconi system was not 
available for that purpose. ME 
2838. Do you, as representing your company, 
nii dn of the Convention in its present: torm ? 
—Yes, I consider that the Convention marks a 
great step in advance on the present state of 
affairs as the present state has many drawbacks 
which hinder the more extensive use of wire- 
less pO M 
2839. Will you give the Committee the chief 
reasons for that opinion ? —The principal reasons 
0.6. 


Mr. Owen PnuiLiPPS (A Member of the House), Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 


why I approve of the Convention in its present 
form are that it will enable all passenger 
steamers in distress, fitted with te egra hic 
apparatus, to communicate with all public Shore 
stations that may be in the neighbourhood. It 
wil enable steamers fitted with wireless tele- 
graphy to communicate through any public shore 
station information as to the position of the ship, 
what time they expect to arrive at a certain 
ae the number of passengers they have to 

isembark, the amount of cargo they have to 
land, etc. Under the existing circumstances 
this is rendered impossible in some cases. Our 
steamers trading between England, the West 
Indies and New York, when approaching 
England are unable to communicate with any ot 
the stations now open on the South Coast, so 
that they are unable to advise our Southampton 
office by making use of wireless telegraphy, 
whilst if all systems were made to inter-com- 
municate it would be of the very greatest 
convenience.to us. The Convention. will also 
enable steamers fitted with wireless telegraphy, 
in case of calls of distress, to communicate with 
any vessel fitted. with any system of wireless 
telegraphy and in the event of Great Britain 
afterwards signing the “Additional Undertak- 
ing” British steamers will also be able to inter- 
communicate with most other vessels in regard 
to dangers to navigation, such as icebergs, 
derelicts, or approaching storms. In the event 
of the Marconi policy of non-intereommunieation 
being abandoned, all obstacles to such communi- 
cation will be at once removed ; it will enable a 
port where there is an infectious disease to 
communicate with an approaching stcamer, 
warning her not to approach. thus avoiding the 
necessity of the steamer remaining in 
quarantine at the next port of call; it will 
enable passengers on any vessel fitted with 
wireless telegraphy to communicate private 
messages chroagh any public shore station which 
the vessel may pass; it will enable steamers to 
receive interesting items of news for the informa- 
tion of passengers from any public shore station 
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Chairman—continued. 


which they may pass in any part of the world. 
Another reason is that it will probably result in 
Lloyd's stations and also the Admiralty stations 
being released from their obligations not to inter- 
communicate with steamers fitted with other 
systems. This will greatly assist extension in 
the use of wireless telegraphy. For instance, 
the R.M.S.P, West Indian and New York 
steamers, cannot at present intercommunicate 
with Lloyd’s wireless telegraphy stations, which 
in my opinion is most unreasonable. If 1 
have the Royal Mail Brazil and River Plate 
and Australian steamers fitted with Marconi 
system of apparatus they wil not be per- 
mitted to intercommunicate with our West 
Indian and New York steamers under the 
present arrangements. If the Royal Mail West 
Indian and New York steamers were fitted 
with Marconi apparatus it would not enable 
thein to communicate with any of the coast 
stations which they might pass in the West 
Indies and on the coast of the United States. 

2840. Do you mean that they would be unable 
to communicate now ?—Yes, if they were fitted 
with the Marconi apparatus they would be un- 
able at present to communicate with any of the 
coast, stations, which they might pass in the 
West Indies and on the coast of the United 
States, running up from the South. The Con- 
vention will insure free competition between the 
various systems which in my opinion is the best 
way to preni unduly onerous conditions being 
imposed on shipowners and others desiring to 
make use of wireless telegraphy. The R.M.S.P. 
steamers have no diffculty in effecting com- 
munication with the coast stations in the 
United States. West Indies, and Central 
America, and the service between ship and shore 
stations is carried out efficiently and without 
confusion. 

2841. Do you think it would be in the interest 
of British Mercantile shipping that this Con- 
vention should be ratified ?—I believe it would 
be greatly in the interest of British Mercantile 
shipping that the British Government snould 
ratify the Convention in its present amended 
form, which I understand is approved by the 
British Admiralty. 

2842. You desire to show in your evidence 
that the ratification of the Convention will open 
out your opportunities of communication which 
at present are most inconveniently restricted ?— 
That is so. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2843. Assuming that Great Britain did not 
ratify the Convention but licensed the existence 
of other stations than the Marconi stations on 
the British coasts your objection would be largely 
removed to the existing state of affairs, would it 
not?—No, because we would stil be unable 
to communicate with a large number of stations. 
I believe in the interests of British shipping it is 
desirable that every ship should be able to 
communicate with every station it passes in any 
part of the world. 

2844. But do you not think that it would, 
to a certain extent, obviate the inconvenience 


Mr. Gwynn—continued. 


here which your company now suffers ?—If one 
could be assured that slongside every non- 
intercommunicating station there would be an 
intercommunicating station, of course the incon- 
venience would be largely reduced, but even 
then it does not get over the difficulty. It is 
most desirable for shipowners that the whole of 
Lloyd's stations should have the benefit of wire- 
less telegraphy and that they should all be inter- 
communicating. 


Mr. Adkins. 


2845. Mr. Gwynn has asked. you whether 
the present defects would be lessened if there 
were communicating stations adjacent to the 
non-communicating stations; and you said, 
that would help to some degree, but do you also 
attach some importance to ships themselves 
being under obligation to communicate with 
other ships? Perhaps I do not make myself 
clear. Under the present condition of things 
ships fitted with Marconi apparatus are not 
allowed to intercommunicate with other ships 
that have not it, nor with shore stations ?—I 
understand that the Convention does not 
actually at present oblige every ship to com- 
municate with every other one. 

2846. No, certainly not ?—But I am strongly 
in favour of that still further step in advance. 

2847. I only want to know—your view is 
that complete free trade in wireless telegraphy, 
so far as intercommunication may be described 
as “free trade,” is very desirable ?—I believe 
in complete intercommunication in every way. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


2848. As bearing upon the question just put 
by Mr. Adkins, have you considered the possibility 
of the present condition of the science of radio- 
telegraphy and possible disturbance to our coast 
stations, which might considerably hamper even 
1 ships in getting the news that they get now. 

may tell you that the principle objection of 
those who desire the postponement of the rati- 
fication of the Convention is the possibility of 
disturbance and dislocation of the present ser- 
vice ? —The best answer to that, I think, is that 
we do not find any difficulty in that way on the 
American coast, where, I understand, the stations 
freely intercommunicate. 

2849. That is the experience of your com- 

ny ?—That is our experience. 

2850. How long has that been your experi- 
ence ?—[ went out to the West Indies and Cen- 
tral Ámerica and New York in November, 1905, 
and I then arranged for its establishment, and 
at once had all our West Indian Mail steamers 
fitted. Itis since that date, and so inconvenient 
has non-intereommunication been to us that we 
found that it was useless carrying our operators 
over here, and therefore I stopped the operators 
in the West Indies and only picked them up 
when we got back. The other day when one 
station was opened in the Bristol Channel, which 
is intercommunicating, our operators came 
across, but the fact of not having any inter- 
communicating shore stations in the English 
Channel has been such a special inconvenience 

to 
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to us that we have actually not brought the 
operators over here because we could not inter- 
communicate. 
2851. What is the type of apparatus that is 
enerally MODE in your ships?—It is the 
e Forest. understand it is what the 
call the “spark telegraphy.” I am not v TEE 


2852. Is that the exclusive type which you 
use ?— That is the only type we use at present. 
I am anxious to see the thin greatly extended. 

2853. Have they been able to communicate 
with other ships using other types of apparatus 
than the Marconi on the American coast ?—I 
could not say. 

2854. An you consider that the “ Additional 
Undertaking " to which other nations than Great 
Britain have adhered—that is to say, compulsory 
intercommunication between ship and ship— 
should be adopted by Great Britain ?—I think it 
would be a still further step in advance. I do 
not know what the drawbaske may be. 

2855. So far the British Delegates have 
objected to it, as you know ?—-Yes, I know that. 

2856. Then with regard to the removing of the 
embargo that Lloyd’s labour under just now, do 
you think that the contract that Marconi’s have 
with Lloyd's could be invalidated without due 
compensation being given to the Marconi Com- 
pany? Perhaps you do not know ?—I do not 
think any contract should be broken unless the 
contractor is compensated. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2857. I understand that your ships are fitted 
entirely with the De Forest system ?—Not all of 
them. You see, so far, we have only fitted our 
New York, West Indian, and Central American 
ships. 

2858. I mean those of your ships that are fitted 
at all with wireless telegraphy are fitted with the 
De Forest system exclusively ?—That is so. 

2859. Are you under any contract with the 
De Forest Company ?—No lengthy contract. 

2860. Are you under any contract at all to use 
the De Forest instruments ?—Do you mean on 
all our steamers. 


2861. No, exclusively, not to use any other ? 
—Oh, no. 


2862. And I presume the chief reason why 
you adopted the De Forest system was that it is, 
as I understand, established at coast stations 
along the American Atlantic coast ?—No, they 
will communicate with any stations they pass. 


2863. Yes, but I understand that the greater 
number of the American coast stations are 

uipped with the De Forest apparatus ; is that 
why you selected it in preference to other 
systems ?—No, I selected it because it would 
intercommunicate. We other stations 
besides De Forest Stations; I understand that 
the other stations in the West Indies are 
either Lodge Muirhead, or, anyhow, different 
stations. 

2864. So that you selected the De Forest 
system simply because it would intercommuni- 
cate with any stations that, were prepared to 
communicate with it ?—Y es, | 


Mr. OWEN PHILLIPS, M.P. 


‘they would i 


[Continued. 


Mr. Lambert. 


2865. You advocate the Convention being 
ratified without any reservation whatsoever ‘— 
Yes, as amended. 

2866. As ainended by the British delegates at 
Berlin ?—Yes, without any reservation. | 

2867. And you do that in the interest of the 
British Mercantile Marine ?—That is so. 

2868. Clearly so?—Clearly so, without any 
reservation. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


2869. Your point, as I understand, being that 
unless you have a system of compulsory inter- 
communication in the ordinary way the British 
ship may be able to communicate in one d of 
the globe but not in another if it has Marconi 
apparatus, or if it has not Marconi apparatus ?— 

es, that is so; for instance in South America they 
have recently got up a Marconi Company who 
are pressing me fto fit their apparatus to our 
River Plate steamers, but what is to happen 
when, as is often the case, we put them on tothe 
West Indian route? If J fit the Marconi 
eee to our Brazil and River Plate steamers, 
when they &re put on the other route, which 
they have to be in the ordinary course ot 
business occasionally, they would be unable to 
communicate with American stations; and that 
is delaying my fitting wireless telegraphy to our 
steamers. 

2870. And you think, from the cornmercial 
point of view, that a ship fitced with any form 
of apparatus ought to be equally free to com- 
municate with any station in any part of the 
globe ?—That is my view. 

2871. And I understand you also to say that 
as far as you are concerned, and ] think other 
companies too, it has very much hampered your 
relations with Lloyd's ?—I think Lloyd’s are not 
fitting as many wireless telegraphy stations as 
it were not for that considera- 
tion. 

2872. Because they are bound to have 
* Marconi," and therefore are not able to com- 
municate ?—Y es. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


2873. Arising out of that, do I understand 
you to say that you have been in communica- 
tion and negotiation with the Marconi Com- 
pany to establish their system upon certain of 
your ships ina certain part of the world, and that 
you are unable to do so, because if you send 
those ships to another portion of the world where 
there were other stations and other apparatus 
you could not communicate ?—When I say 
* Marconi" (I understand there are several 
companies) it is a company that has “ Marconi” 
in its name. I had a letter—I think it was by 
the last mail—from the Argentine pressing me 
to fit our steamers with “ Marconi.” It is-not 
that I am unable to fit them, because, of course, 
I could fit them with these reservations, but it 
makes it less desirable to fit them from the fact 
that if the boats go on the other route it will be 
no use having the apparatus on board. 

2874. And in that particular district there are 
more Marconi stations, I take it, than stations 

of 
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Sir Gilbert Parker—continued. 
of any other system ?-—No, I think the actual 
position is that there are no stations. © = — 

2875. No stations at all ?—And they are very 
anxious, as we are the leading line. - Wo opened 
up commvnication about 50 years ago with the 

ate, and are the leading. Mail line upon the 
Brazil and River Plate-route, and they are very 
znxious to have our steamers fitted. 

2876. And if the Marconi Company dae 
intercommunication you would probably make 
an arrangement with them ?—That is so. 

2877. But because they do not permit inter- 
communication you do not think it desirable ?— 
One is hesitating to make the connection. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2878. May I. ask: Did the letter that you 
speak of from the Argentine come from the 

arconi Company, or did it come from some of 
your business relations out there ?—It. came 
direct to me—addressed to me personally: as 
chairman of the Royal. Mail Steam Packet 
Seed und I am very sorry I do not know all the 
details of the Marconi arrangement; but it is 
some company with the * Marconi" name in it. 

2879. At all events you suggest that it came 
from a wireless telegraphy company ?—From a 
wireless. telegraphy company; I think it is a 
braneh of which one of the leading: Argentine 


statesmen is on the board. 


Mr. GUGLIELMO MARCONI, LL,D., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2880. I understand that you desire to give 
evidence before the Committee under three main 
aspects of the question, do you not ?—-Yes, Sir, 
on the technical and scientific aspect. 

2881. First on the technical and scientific 
aspect? — Principally on that and on certain 
commercial aspects. 

2882. And on certain points that have been 
raised by other witnesses ?— Points that have 
been raised by other witnesses and have not 
been sutticiently touched on so far. 


2883. We will take first the scientific and 
technical aspect of the question; would you tell 
the Committee first what your ofticial connection 
now with the Marconi Company is ?—I am at 
present chief technical adviser of the Marconi 
‘Company and I have advised—or rather designed 
—nearly all their stations in different parts of 
the world; I have been connected with this 
Company for nearly ten years, and I have also 
been connected with the Italian Government 
-as adviser for over ten years, well just ten years, 
. and I have advised the Italian Governinent with 
reference to the stations that.they have erected, 
those im course of erection, and in the carrying 
. out of all their wireless telegraph service, whether 
it referred to warships and military purposes, or 
whether it referred to commercial purposes— 
that is commercial stations between ship and 
: Shore, and in some cases between shore and 
: shore. 


2884. What was the date of your first experi- 
ment in wireless telegraphy f carried out my 
first experimentsin Italy on estates that belonged 
to my father in the country in 1895—towards 
the end of 1895 and in 1896—and was able to 
-construct apparatus, utilising the properties of 
:some oscillations which had been discovered 
.a few years before, commonly known as “ Hertzian 
waves" or on broader qualifications as 
* electrical waves "—electrical oscillations of 
high frequency. I found by certain peculiarities 
an certain devices which I patented in 
England in 1896—that I could obtain signals 
‘through space. 


2885. In 1896—were those the first patents 
you registered ?—Yes, on the 2nd June, 1896, 
‘that was the first patent I took out in Great 
Britain. Going back to my experiments in 
Italy, I was able in 1895 and 1896 to communi- 


Chairman—continued. 


cate over a distance of two miles. Having done 
that—having English relations in England—-I 
came over to England partly to see what they 
said about this invention of mine, and partly 
also for other reasons, and in England I carried 
out some further tests. Shortly after my arrival in 
England, I was introduced to Sir William Preece, 
who was then engineer-in-chief of the Post Office 
and Sir William Preece took considerable 
interest in what I told him I was doing at the 
time, and asked me to carry out some experi- 
ments at the General Post Office in London and 
at Salisbury in the country in order to demon- 
strate what I could do. Referring to a note of 
mine, the nrst experiments in the G.P.O. in 
London were carried out during the months of 
July and August, 1896. They were between the 
Post Office Buildings at St. Martin's-le-Grand 
and also between different parts of the same 
building. Afterwards--in September, 1896— 
further experiments were carried out on Salis- 
bury Plain, and the distance covered in those 
tests was 1} miles, about a quarter of a mile less 
than I had been able to do before. During the 
early part of 1897 I carried out some further 
demonstrations and tests at the G.P.O. in 
London, and in March of the same year I carried 
out some other tests on my own. account a. 
Salisbury, when the distance was increased to 
about six or seven miles. I think some repre- 
sentatives of the Navy were present at those 
tests which I carried out at Salisbury, particu- 
larly Captain H. B. Jackson, now Admiral 
Jackson. | ' 


Sir Gilbert Parker, 

2886. Was that in 1896—excuse my interrupt- 
ing ?—It was in 1897—in March. In May, 1897, 
I carried out at the invitation of the Post Office 
some extensive trials in South Wales, and com- 
munication was realised over a distance of nine 
miles. The results of all these tests which I 
carried out in England were very clearly described 
in a lecture given before the Royal Institution by 
Sir William Preece in 1897, If you: will allow 
me, with reference to a general idea that there 
Is in existence about my early relations with the 
General Post Office, I wish to state that I shall 
always feel grateful to the Post Office for the 
ee they gave me, and the interest 
they took in my methods during those early 

trials. 
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Sir Gilbert Parker—continued. 


trials. At the same time I would also like to 
state, on account of a belief that there is about it, 
that I obtained no financial assistance from the 
General Post Office; fortunately I did not require 
it at that time; I only thought it necessary and 
thought it desirable to interest them in what I 
was doing and to show them what I could do. 
It has also heen stated by a witness (in answer, 
I believe, to question 4265) that the Post Office 
spent thousands of pounds of public money over 
my system. I can state that this is not the case. 


Mr. Lambert. 


2887. Who said that ?—I think it was Mr. 
Muirhead, if I remember correctly. I should like 
to say again, the apparatus used was my own and 
constructed at my expense. The Post Office very 
kindly lent me the use of some sounders and 
relays and an induction coil, and also in Wales 
allowed me the use of some tall telegraph poles 
which had been erected like a ship's mast, to 
which to attach the necessary elevated conduc- 
tors. In most cases I paid for the carriage of 
the apparatus, and in all cases my travelling and 
hotel expenses. I should, however, mention 
in further illustration of this fact that at the 
same time the tests were being carried out with 
my system in South Wales other tests were also 
going on at the same place with another method 
of wireless telegraphy devised by Sir William 
Preece, which has been referred to by Mr. Gave 
in his evidence as the “inductive” method, 
which method I do not think is in consideration 
at present before this Committee, but it may be 
that the Post Office at that time spent a con- 
siderable sum—at least, a certain amount—of 
money on this method at the same time as that 
at which it was experimenting with my method. 
I also think it is fair to say, in stating m 
obligations to the General Post Office (I thin 
my Friend Mr. Gavey, who was present at thesc 
early tests, might confirm me), that no real 


important scientific coutribution to my system. 


of wireless telegraphy was made by the Post 


Office engineers at that time, far e they were. 


very friendly, and did what they could to 
facilitate the demonstration and the experi- 
ments. 


Chairman. 


9888. You consider that the “Inductive” 
method which you were pa Eig of inferior to 
yours ?—Well, ıt has not been used, so far as I 
am aware; I consider that it is inferior, 

ractically and scientifically speaking, but it 
has not been in use, and I do not think it 
has been even considered by the Radiotele- 
hic Convention. I have reason to believe 
that the Post Office at that time considered that 
my invention was new, and that they were not 
trying sumething that had already been disclosed 
by English physicists, because when the eminent 
Ea ineer-in-Chief of the Post Office, Sir William 
Preece, lectured at the Royal Institution on 
June 4th, 1897, which lecture is published in 
the proceedings of the Royal Institution, 1897, 
Vol XV., page 407, hestated : “In July last Mr. 
Marconi brought to England à new plan. Mr. 


= 3 
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Marconi utilises electric or Hertzian waves of 
very high Ue lue d Of course I think he was 
ef the belief, as I was, that these Hertzian 
waves had not been used for wireless telegraphy 
before the date of those tests. IE 


:2889. They had never been used before you 
say ?—I believe they had not, not’ for actual 
telegraphy, they might have been used for 
ex periments. | 

2890. Is that the whole of your evidence with 
regard to your early connection with the Post. 
Office ?— Yes, briefly that is all without goin 
into detail, that is specially the point I wante 
to make, at least, the information I desired to 

ve. 

2891. Then you gave us the date of your 
first patent did not you ? —Yes, my first. British. 
patent was applied for on the 2nd June, 1896. I 
should state that Dr. Muirhead, in speaking of 
this patent, mentioned some other patent of 
Lodge that was applied tor shortly afterwards. 
I would, with your permission, give the dates, so- 
far as I can find them, in the Patent Office 
Records. The first Marconi British patent was. 
applied for on the 2nd June, 1896, and was 
accepted on the 2nd July, 1897. The first patent 
applied for by Lodge for wireless telegraphy was 
applied for on the 10th May, 1897, and accepted 
on the 10th August, 1898. I think I am correct. 
so far as I know—it is not a dogmatic state-. 
ment. 


2892. We have had evidence from Sir Oliver 
Lodge on-that point as to his first patent. It 
does not signify, it is immaterial ?—I gave the 
particular date, as [thought it was material. 


2893. Will you explain to the Committee the. 
beginning of wireless telegraphy in Germany ?— 
Well, the German Government apparently had 
heard of some of the tests that I was doing here. 
There was a great deal in the newspapers about 
it at the time, and Professor A. Slaby was sent over 
here to witness the tests which the Post Oftice 
were about to carry out in South Wales on my 
system. He was introduced to me by Sir 

iliam Preece, and I consented to his bein 

resent at these tests of my system in Sout 
ales. He, apparently, was very much struck 
with what ie saw. He was on very 
friendly terms with me at the time, and he | 
went back to Germany and gave a lecture and 
wrote a book and made various references about. . 
the novelty of my work, which I will not repeat. 
here; I think they have already been quoted.. 
Then he wrote to me stating that it would be: 
very much in my interest if arrangements could 
be made with a certain firm in Germany for the 
manufacture and sale of my apparatus. At that. 
time the Marconi Company was formed and I 
naturally asked this German firm to negotiate: 
the matter with the company. These negotia- 
tions did not come to anything, for the reason: 
that the consideration for the purchase of my: 
rights in Germany offered by the Germar 
Company were not considered sufficient by the: 
Marconi Company. Upon that, Professor SIaby, , | 
so far as I ow, associated himself with a. 
German firm for the manufacture and’ 
sale of apparatus which was of modified form, 
at least what we considered a modified 
form 
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form of my own apparatus. Later on they made 
an amalgamation with another worker on the 
subject — Braun—and the system was called the 
“Slaby-Arco-Braun.” After that I believe they 
amalgamated the whole thing under the name 
of the “Telefunken” system. Well the Telefunken 
system (my company is advised) is an infringe- 
ment of my patents in Germany or in other 
countries. That is the statement of fact I have 
to make upon that point. 

2893*. Has this involved patent litigation 
between you?—lIt has not involved litigation 


yet. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2894. Can you say why? Is is difficult to 
Insitute patent actions into Germany ?—Well I 
should say it was; but the Telefunken system, 
so far as commercial applications go, has not yet 
reached that state of practical application 
whereby it can do much damage to my company; 
theretore it was thought not necessary at present 
to attack the ‘Telefunken Company in Germany. 


Chairman. 


2895. Now we will ask you to give us, as 
Shortly as you will, the technical objections that 
you have to the Convention in its present form ? 
— Well my objections are principally of a 
technical character. I feel afraid—I feel certain 
—that if the Convention under consideration is 
ratitied it will, so to say, wrap up a new science 
in iron-swaddling-clothes, and in my opinion 
may tend very seriously to impede the scientific 
progress of the art. The provision in the Con- 
vention whereby it is not obligatory to divulge 
the technical details of apparatus is of little 
value, for if the regulations of the Convention 
are to be strictly adhered to it will not be 
possible for any one concerned to introduce 
important improvements in his particular 
apparatus and make commercial use of these 
improvements in a general manner without at 
the same time putting them at the disposal of 
other and Bu competitive users. The Con- 
vention generally works, or will be permitted to 
be worked, on certain technical assumptions 
with which I cannot agree. The Convention as 
. drawn up erroneously assumes that the possibility 
‘or ‘impossibility of intercommunication between 
various wireless telegraph apparatus is entirely 
based on the question of wave lengths. Mr. 
Babington Smith said, in answer to Question 142, 
that if two stations in the same neighbourhood 
are using the same wave length, they will 
obviously: and necessarily interfere with each 
other; and further, in answer to Question 159, 
he said that there is no physical difficulty in 
intercommunication between different systems. 
Well, I must say that I differ from his view. A 
receiver can be made to respond (I will try and 
not be very technical in this matter, though I 
have to be to a certain extent) to what we call 
radiated groups of widely-separated, strongly 
damped oscillations of great amplitude, whilst 
the same receiver will not respond to a tranz- 
mitter radiating or sending continuous waves of 
the seme wave length but of small amplitude, or 


Chairman —continued. 


to a transmitter radiating closely adjacent groups 
of damped waves of small amplitude, and wice- 
versa. So to speak, it is not all a question of 
wave lengths. We might say it is a question of 
the size of the waves. For instance, I can 
transmit from Poldhu to Poole, and I am read 
to demonstrate it at any time, with waves 1,000 
metres long, of a certain given amplitude, which 
which will affect a certain given receiver. 


Mr. Lambert. 


2896. May I ask what is an “amplitude” ?— 
The “amplitude” is the potential which the 
wave peaks reach to at each oscillation; it is the 
size of the rise and fall. For instance, we can 
have a pendulum swing to a certain period ; we 
know that the pendulum takes the same time, 
has got the same rate of oscillation, whether it 
is making a large swing or à small swing. A wave 
of large amplitude might be compared to a pen- 
dulum making a very large swing, and then 
coming to rest, the energy of radiation bein 
included into that big swing; a continuous an 
small amplitude wave might be compared to a 
pendulum making a very small swing in the 
same period, but of course in that case, in order 
to get a lot of energy into the system, it is 
necessary that it should make a great number of 
small swings to give the energy equivalent to 
one larger swing, so far as the energy given out is 
concerned. 


Chairman. 


2897. You have much greater energy in a 
much smaller compass ?—Exactly, the big wave, 
the large amplitude wave would give a great deal 
of aey in one oscillation, while the small 
amplitude wave will have to give a great number 
of oscillations to give the same amount of energy 
out; but the rapidity is so great that time does 
not come in as a practical element in the 

uestion. I was stating that from Poldhu to 
Poole I can, with waves of a certain length 
and ot a certain amplitude, affect a certain 
receiver, while that receiver will not be affected 
by waves of the same length and a different 
amplitude, although the two waves are of the 
same length technically. It is therefore, I 
think, not only a question of conforming to 
certain prescribed wave lengths; something 
else is necessary. Before communication can 
be effective it must be understood or agreed 
that the waves have to be of a certain definite 
amplitude. It also depends entirely upon the 
nature of the receiving circuit and that of the 
receiver used. In order to affect the waves of 
different amplitudes the reception of messages 
depends nearly entirely upon the receiving circuit 
rou are using and that the other receiver uses. 
1 should emphasise very strongly that these 
technieal considerations are of the greatest 
importance. No provision for this contingency 
has been made, so far as I am aware, in the 
Convention, which has been framed, I should 
say, with all due deference, on the hypothesis that 
all systems of wireless telegraphy, whether pre- 
sent or future, will be cognate systems, and that 
it will be an easy thing to graft one on to another, 
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and that waves have been considered as Wen 
they were so many yards of tape, and not really 
what I understand them to be. 

2898. I gather from what you have said that 
the main factor is not so much the wave length 
as what you scientifically call the “ amplitude " ? 
— No, I do not mean to say that. 

2899. The wave length 1s controlled by the 
amplitude or the energy put into that wave 
length ?—The wave length is not controlled by 
the amplitude, but there is another factor I 
should say which is almost as important as wave 
length—which cannot be defined as “wave 
length "— which is "amplitude"; and that is 
only beginning to become dii em as one of 
the latest developments of wireless telegraphy. 
There are two factors. 


Mr. Lambert. 


2900. Is not * amplitude " the wave length ?— 
No, Sir. 

2901. I think you compared just now an 
amplitude to a pendulum ?— Yes. 

2902. A greater amplitude would be compared 
to a longer swing of the pendulum — Yes, 
exactly. : 

2903. Well would not the longer swing of 
the pendulum be the wave length ?—No, Sir, it 
would not, because the pendulum takes the 
same time to make a long swing as it does 
to make a short one. That is one of the prin- 
ciples discovered by Galileo. 

2904. I am very sorry to interrupt you ?—I 
will try to make myself more clear upon that 


point. 
Chairman. 


2905. Try and keep us allin our depth. I 
vou can do that we shall be grateful ?—Perhaps 
I may draw it. (The witness made a kelek) 
That is not very marked, but that would be a 
wave of large amplitude, and assuming this very 
small, that vould be a wave of a small amplitude 
but the same wave length. 


Mr. Lambert. 


2906. Would you draw a wave length in 
comparison with that ?—Yes. (The witness made 
a further sketch.) The wave length is there from 
the top of those two pcaks, or from the top here. 

2907. What would be the length of amplitude, 
from bottom to bottom, or what ?—No, from 
here to there, from the bottom to the top. The 
wave length is the distance between two con- 
secutive peaks of two waves. I might draw 
quite a small, little wave, the peaks of which 
would coincide with the wave I have drawn there 
(handing the sketch to the Honourable Member). 
A wave length is a question of time; I mean it 
is a question of periodicity, it takes a certain 
time for the electricity to go a certain distance — 
say, 1,000 feet; it takes the same time to go 
that distance whether the wave is big or 
whether the wave is small. 


Chairman. j 


2908. Is what you have told us leading on to 
the point that you take objection to the wave 
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Chairman —continued. 


length as laid down in the Convention ?—The 
point is that I take objection to the fact that no 
provision or no consideration has been given to 
this question of amplitude; and if the Conven- 
tion was enforced 1 believe it would be difficult 
to enforce it technically; and great numbers of 
systems at present ng would not be able 
to intercommunicate at all. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2909. You mean, do not you, that the Con- 
vention imposes an arbitrary limit on communi- 
cating apparatus in respect of one of the two 
factors and leaves the other factor totally out of 
sight ?—Yes, it does. 


Chairman. 


2910. There are certain articles in the Con- 
vention, are there not, which limit the systems 
from using an undue amourt of energy, which 
might cause confusion ?—Yes, that is quite true ; 
but that is not the point l was considering at 
present. 

2911. Has not that a bearing on it ?——No. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2912. It deals with the wave length, and, to a. 
certain extent, limits it, but it leaves the. 
‘question of amplitude out of sight; that is to 
say,1t leaves each system to deal with it as they 
think best —is not that so?—Is it not that 
they do not leave it to their discretion, their use 
of that? In the case of wave lengths there is 


some limitation in order to give naval wave 


lengths and for other reasons ?— Yes. Qu^ 

2913. By not dealing with amplitude it leaves 
entire discretion to each system to work on its 
own lines ; is not that so? 


Chairman. 


2914. Provided the energy used does not, cause - 
undue interference ?—Yes. 

2915. That is so, is it not ?——The remark I 
have been trying to make is that the Conven-. 
tion (erroneously, in my opinion) seems to con-. 
sider that the question of intercommunication or 
of non-intercommunication is based on wave 
lengths. I submit it is not based on wave 
lengths, and possibly it is based on other condi- 
tions which the Convention has not considered. 


Mr, Arthur Lee. 


2916. Your point is that it leaves it open to 
different systems to use different amplitudes, and 
that the effect will be locally to cause inter- 
ference ?—Locally to cause interference or cause 
the cae out of the Convention to be 
impossible. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2917. In what way would the leaving of the 
amplitude to the discretion of each system affect 
it ?—I thought in reply to the aa a 
minute or two ago you said it would not affect 
it ?— What I mean to ei is that, suppose I have 
got a system now which uses continuous waves 
and a small amplitude and I think it might be 
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Mr. Sydney Buaxton—continued. 


desirable to adopt it on certain ships, well, those 
ships are not able to intercommunicate with the 
ordinary big wave of spark telegraphy. 

2918. Is not that specially provided for under 
the Convention by an Article ?—Yes, it is pro- 
vided for by the Regulations of the Convention ; 
but, speaking quite frankly, I foresee some 
trouble under that Article because of the com- 
mercial rivalry that exists in the matter of wire- 
less telegraphy. Ifa system that cannot inter- 
communicate is adopted, then it may be con- 
cluded that the reason for the adoption of this 
system is not to intercommunicate. 

2019. Does it not look as if this third point to 
which vou refer had been taken into account by 
the Convention, inasmuch as they have left, as 
I understand, a discretion with regard to the 
amplitude and taken into account the position 
which might arise from one system being unable 
to communicate with another system altogether ? 
--Yes, they did take that into account. The 
point I was making was the practical dithculty 
of putting the Convention into effect. 

2920. That is another thing ?— Certainly. 


Sir Edward Sassoon 


2921. Was the question of variety of ampli- 
tude not raised at all at the Conference -N 
.So far as I am aware, and I have read through 
the Minutes. 

2922. Did the delegate of Montenegro raise it ? 
—No, I do not know that he did; he did not 
tell me so. My fear is that legislation will be 
passed with the intention of carrying out a 
certain scheme and that this legislation, or this 
Convention, will either be impracticable or will 
retard the advancement of science. 


Chairman. 


2923. Impracticable really only in so far as it 
might cause interference amongst other stations ? 
—No ; it might be impossible to carry it out, and 
at the same time follow the advancement of 
„science in the matter. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2994. Is not what you mean this, that under 
the Convention the normal wave length for a 
ship is to be 300 metres ?— Yes. 


2925. Your point is that a ship using a wave 
length of 300 metres, that is to say, conforming 
to the Convention in that respect, could by using 
a certain amplitude that it finds convenient be 
enabled to interceommunicate ?—That is it, yes. 


2926. Is not that met by the regulation as to 
causing interference ?—I do not think so. 


2927. The ship can, by using an amplitude 
which is more convenient to it for its own pur- 
poses, find itself unable to intercommunicate ? 
—JY es. 


2928. That is to say, you may use a wave 
length of 300 metres, and still owing to the 
presence of this second factor, be unable to 
communicate with a receiver that is “ tuned” to 
300 metres ?— Exactly. 


ot 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


. 2929. Is not that point exactly met by one 
clause of the Convention?—It is met in the 
Convention on paper, and I referred to it just 
now. 


Chairman. 


2930. You are only apprehensive as to the 
difficulty of its being put into effect ?—Yes. 

2931. You realise that it is provided for in 
the Convention ?—It is provided for in the Con- 
vention, but I think it ought not. to be put in 
the Convention. 


Mr, Arthur Lee. 


2932. You think the en is inadequate 
or impracticable ?—I think it will work out to 
be impracticable. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2933. You mean to say, do not you, that if 
the object of the Convention is to establish 
general intercommunication, the Governments 
who have made this Convention may impose 
upon their ships and stations the use of a wave 
length, and of an amplitude which will permit 
of intercomimunication ?—Y es. 

2934. That is to say, the primary object of 
the Convention is intercommunication ?— Y es. 

2935. Although from a scientific point of 
view it may be more desirable to use a system 
that will not intercommunicate ?—Not inter- 
communicate, yes. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2936. That system, as pointed out before, is in 
no sense prohibited ?—I quite agree; but what 
I contend is that if the science advances—and 
advances in the ed which I believe it will— 
these systems which cannot intercommunicate, 
instead of becoming the exception, will be the 
rule. 

2937. I take it that the system you are speak- 
ing of is ditterent to the spark system, and would 
include the continuous system ?—Yes. 

2938. I do not use the proper technical term ? 
—J understand. 

2939. The spark systems can intercommuni- 
cate; I understand they cannot intercommuni- 
eate with the continuous svstem, but the 
continuous svstem would be able to intercom- 
municate ?—Y es. 

2940. And therefore if they became the pre- 
dominant system they will be able to carry out 
intercommunication just as the others can, will 
not they ?—Yes, I presume they would; but I 
would go even further than that. There are 
other systems which are being experimented 
with now, which do not depend, for carrying 
out communication,on either the principle known 
as the “continuous system” or the “non-con- 
tinuous system." Without going into very 
many details—which I could not go into here— 
they may be caused by the effects produced by 
the combination of two waves. | 


Chairman. 


2941. They were also considering these sys- 
tems in the Convention, were they not ?—No. 
2042. I 
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2942. I think there is an Article which would 
cover them ?—No, not so as not to impede the 
progress of the science. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


2943. Will you say what system you are 
referring to ?—I am referring to a system of my 
own. 

2044. Not vet in use ?—Well, it is being tested 
now. [expect it will be in use shortly. 

2945. You have not a patent for it !— Patents 
have been applied for. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2946. Is it not your point that once the Con- 
venuon formulates intercommunication as an 
ird Governments may tend in practice, 
although they allow these experimental systems 
to exist side by side with the intercommunicat- 
ing systems, to discourage the use of a system 
which will not intercommunicate ?—That is 
exactly what I mean to say. 

2947. Is not this what you mean. Although 
there is a clause in the seen which per- 
mits the working of exceptional systems which 
will not intercommunicate, the general object of 
the Convention is to enforce intercommunica- 
tion t —Yes. 

2948. You are therefore afraid that Govern- 
ments which have made. this Convention may 
discourage the use of systems which do not 
admit of intercommunication, and in that way 
retard the progress of science (— Yes, I think 
that is most likely to occur. 


Mr. Adkins. 


2949. Might I ask on that: On the other 
hand, if you have a system which refuses inter- 
communication, and that system becomes 
almost world wide, would not that discourage 
the progress of the science in other systems 
because of the authoritative position that it will 
have got ?—I think if there was not a Conven- 
tion theother systems would have every chance 
which they should have. They should have a 
good chance of establishing their superiority. 


Chairman. 


2950. In what way—by intercommunication ? 
——By installing stations and working ships. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 
2951. Free competition ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


2952. With intercommunieation ?—Well, it 
would not be possible to have intercommunica- 
tion if the other system was a system that 
did not intercommunicate. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


2953. You are willing that they should have 
free licences on the southern coast, for instance 
De Forest, Fessenden, and so on—that they 
should be given licences for erecting and work- 
ing stations on the Channel—you would be 
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willing that the Post Ottce should give them 
licences to the, say, Fessenden, De Forest, and 
any other system—the Lodge-Muirhead—in the 
Channel, so that they may have free opportuni- 
ties to compete with the Marconi system ?— 
That is a question for the Goverument, | suppose ; 
they would decide that according to their own 
'udgment. 

2954. As far as “Marconi” is concerned they 
would not object to these other companies being 
allowed licences on the channel ?—No, I would 
not. 


Chairman. 


2955. However, there is a distinct Article in 
the Final Protocol which will Me progres 
being impeded on the lines which you have been 
describing, is there not ? Article IV. of the Final 
Protocol: “It is understood that, in order that 
scientific progress may not be impeded, the 
provisions of Article III. of the Convention do not 
prevent the possible use of a system of radio- 
telegraphy incapable of communicating with 
other systems, provided E that this in- 
capacity is due to the specific nature of the. 
system, and is not the result of arrangements 
adopted solely with a view to prevent in- 
tercommunication" ?—] should say, judging 
from the high feeling (if you will excuse me) 
which runs upon the matter of wireless tele- 

raphy among certain European Government 
epartments, it may be contended that the 
object of using a system which cannot inter- 
communicate is to escape the obligations of the 
Convention. That is what I feel. 

2956. You are apprehensive therefore on that. 
score ?— Yes. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 

2957. You suggest, I think, that this inter- 
communication arrangement in the Convention 
is based upon wave lengths and that scientific 
inquiry has produced another factor ?—Yes, 

2958. That is “ amplitude ” ?—Amplitude. 

2959. And you suggest further that there may 
be other factors still to be taken into account 
produced by further scientific inquiry ?— Yes, 

2960. And that the increase of these factors 
will prevent intercommunication being as effec- 
tiveasit should be for the science of radio- 
telegraphy developing as it should ?— Yes. 

2961. Decause of the restrictions necessarily 
put, if not in the terms of the Convention, by 
the practice of intercommunication ?— Yes, that 
is what 1 mean. 

2962. That is it, in effect ?—Yes. 

2963. Therefore you are opposed to the Con- 
vention more upon scientific grounds than upon 
commercial or professional grounds 1 Well I 
have got my ideas on the “ commercial,” aspect, 
but I feel that the scientific grounds ‘are very 
important and will render the application of the 
Convention very difficult, if not impossible. 


Chairman. 


2964. On scientific grounds, as the wave length 
has been stereotyped, you would like to have 
seen amplitude stereotyped along with it. That 
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is really what it comes to, is it not?—That is 
a factor that it would be very difficult to 
stereotype ; the particular devices may os 
to certain companies which are not prepare 
to share them with others. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2965. Is it not your point that you would 
rather see neither the wave length nor the 
amplitude stereotyped ?—That is it. 


Mr. Sydney Burton. 


2966. Although the wave length is to a 
certain extent stereotyped, from the naval point 
of view chiefly, as far as amplitude is concerned, 
that is not stereotyped in any sense of the term 
at all ?—It is not stereotyped. 

2967. It is left entirely free 2— Yes. 


Chairman. 
2968. That is you objection, is it not ?—Yes. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2969. You do not object to leaving the 
-amplitude question open to each system to deal 
with as it likes, do you ?—I think under the 
terms of the Convention it would not be possible 
to apply it without that point coming into con- 
sideration, because one might loyally accept, or 
try to work, the provisions of the Convention 
.and still have to use an apparatus which uses or 
wave length of 300 metres, and which still would 
not communicate with another station also 
using a wave length of 300 metres, because the 
amplitude is different. dE 

2970. As far as it goes it is more to the 
advantage—or I gather from what you have 
said that it is more to the advantage of the 
various systems and their improvemont, and so 
on, that the question of amplitude should have 
been left open to the discretion ot each system ? 
—-It certainly should have been left open--I 
mean the question ot wave lengths. 

2971. I am speaking of amplitude?--Yes. I 
have stated, I think, already that I am not in 
favour of that. I consider it deverimental to the 

rogress of science that there should be any 
international communication regulations. 


Chairman. 


2972. Either as regards wave length or ampli- 
tude?--Yes. We have not at all reached finality 
either in the application or in our knowledge of 
the subject. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


2973. Can you tell us what determines the 
use of a special amplitude; is it the specific 
character of the apparatus ?— It is the specific 
character or nature of the transmitter and of the 
receiver. The receiver may be made efficiently 
to respond to a certain amplitude and not to 
another. 

2974. What would be the objection to the 
Fessenden apparatus using the same amplitude 
as the Marconi apparatus ?—That might be done 
ifit was wise to make rules on that point; I 
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contend that it is not, und that it is not wise 
even in the case of wave lengths. 

2975. You think it would be impracticable 
even if rules existed for the employment of 
certain definite amplitudes ?— Yes, I think at 
present it is too soon. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


2976. May I ask if my impression is correct 
that you stated that this iactor of amplitude was 
discovered by yourself, that is, through your 
own experiments ?—Well, I have been working 
at the subject for some time, and I consider that 
I did discover means of practically applying 
or utilizing the different effects which can be 
obtained by different amplitudes. The know- 
ledge of what amplitude would do or would not 
do was known to scientific men before I worked 
at it, but no means were available for applying 
it to wireless telegraphy. 

2077. Could you say whether other inquirers, 
like Sir Oliver Lads for instance, recognised the 
importance of this factor of amplitude as you do, 
and do you ue that it was taken into con- 
sideration at all by the experts who attended the 
Conference ?—The idea was not taken into con- 
sideration by the experts, and with reference to 
Sir Oliver Lodge, speaking with due deference, 
I do not think he has considered the subject. 

2978. I take it you do not think, as regards 
the scientific fact, that the experts who had to 
do with assisting to the conclusions of this Con- 
vention took into consideration, or recognised, 
the full importance of amplitude?—I do not 
think they did. 


Chairman. 


2079. “ Amplitude " 1s energy and “ syntony " 
is “tuning,” is it not. What bearing has one on 
the other, what 1s the connection between them ? 
I am very ignorant on this subject; I only ask 
you the question for a particular reason, what is 
the difference between “amplitude” and 
* syntony" ; amplitude is energy, is it not? The 
energy that 1s put into a wave—into one wave ! 
—If we have only one wave containing a large 
amount of energy, I think it would be very ditti- 
cult to tune on that one wave, because it delivers 
its energy in one swing. If, instead of having one 
very big wave, we put the energy into a number 
of very small waves so that the sum of the 
powers of those very small waves comes to that 
of the big wave, then we can get a receiver which 
will be affected by the cumulative effect of the 
small waves or impulses in the same way as a 
See att or a church bell can be made to swing 

y giving it pulls at the right time, according to 
its period, or as a piano string can be made to 
vibrate by sounding its note. 

2980. You may say that it all comes under the 
comprehensive title of * tuning " ?—Yes. 

2981. And tuning has been very carefully con- 
sidered by many ot the witnesses, as we have 
found in the evidence put before us ?—They 
speak of waves without the differentiation of 
amplitude at all, and I consider that it will lead 
to trouble. 

2982. That 
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Sir Gilbert Parker, 


2982. That is to say, a large number of smal 
waves would adjust themselves—as it were 
shape themselves into harmony more readily than 
a large wave would shape itself into tune or har- 
mony ?—Yes, exactly. The great number of 
small waves will give very marked syntonic 
effects; in order to be effective at all they have 
to influence a receiver which acts through the 
cumulative effect of twenty or thirty, whilst the 
larger amplitude single wave, or two or three 
waves, act more by way of the kind of shock 
they give to the receiver, which is bound to 
respond whether it is in tune or not. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2983. I think you are aware that the limita- 
tion of wave length was chiefly due to the desire 
to retain certain wave lengths for the use of the 
Admiralty ?—I am aware of that. 

2984. And as regards the amplitude that did 
not affect them—or did not affect them in the 
same way, and it was therefore left to the discre- 
tion of each system ?—I presume that is so. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


2985. Do you consider that the question of 
amplitude was considered at all by the people 
who framed the Convention ?-—No, I do not; I 
do not think it was considered. 


Chairman. 


2986. The whole question of tuning was 
raised, was it not !—It was. 

2987. Do you make a very clear distinction 
between them ?—It is necessary to define 
“amplitude ” in order to obtain the tuning. We 
can have the wave of a certain given length, and 
if it delivers its energy all in one swing, in one 
wave, in ons oscillation, there will practically be 
no tuning at all. 

2988. But if “tuning” has been generally 
considered, * amplitude” must have been con- 
sidered too, must it not ?--It should have been 
considered, I say, but I do not know that it was 
considered. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


2989. You cannot say it was not, can you ? 
You were not there ?—No, I was not there. 

2990. The question of tuning was very care- 
fully considered ?—I understand it was con- 
sidered. 

2991. Did not. that involve toa great extent the 
consideration of the question of amplitude ?— 
It should have involved it. 

2992. Does not this Article to which reference 
has been made make it clear that the Conven- 
tion had in mind these points to which you 
refer with regard to amplitude ?—I am not quite 
clear upon that. 


Mr. Lambert. 


2993. Would the limitation of wave lengths 
between 300 and 600 metres or whatever it is, 
retard scientific progress ?—I think it is unwise 
to specify in an International Convention any 
wave lengths at present ; it may be found that 
they are not the most appropriate. 


Mr. Marconl. 


[Continued f 
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Sir Gilbert Parker, 


2994. Do I understand you to suy that you 
would traverse the statement made in previous 
evidence that you only require to establish the 
principle of tuning to its highest degree, in order 
to obviate all the difficulties ot intercommunica- 
tion. That statement has been made; would 
you traverse that statement ’—I would traverse 
that statement pure and simple. 


- 


Chairman. 


2995. You do not agree with that from your 
scientific research ?—-I do not agree with that. 

2996. It has been stated by more than one 
scientific witness ?—Has it ? 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


2997. You traverse it because of this factor 
to which you have referred—developed or un- 
developed ?— Yes. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


2998. Do you agree with this question and 
answer :—The questionis whether "three ships 
approaching the Lizard station, and each using 
a different system of wireless telegraphy, in 
itself would not create greater confusion in the 
organisation between the To on a ship 
and the operators on a shore station were 
adequate and proper?" The answer was: “ No, 
supposing the same tune was used, you have to 
agree to the time.” Do you agree with that ? 
—You have to agree to the amplitude too. 

2999. “Three ships approaching the Lizard 
station, and each using a ditterent system”; it 
was asked whether that would create confusion ; 
the answer is: “No, supposing the same tune 
was used. You have to agree to the tune.” Do 
you agree with that ?—No,I do not. I do not 
see what that “using the same tune" would 
obviate. 

3000. The next question (1646) is: “ Tune 
means the same wave length, and so on, does it 
not"? the answer is: “Yes, the same wave 
length.” You do not agree with that ?—No, I 
do not. 

3001. That was Mr. Cuthbert Hali’s evidence ? 
——Was it? 


Chairman. 


3002. Have you anything to say with regard 
to your objection to the Convention in connection 
with the method of direction ?—Yes. 

3003. Putting into effect, I suppose you mean ? 
— Yes, “ putting into effect." 

3004. Control ?—The Convention makes no 
reference to the directive method by which 
messages can be Pe mainly in & certain 
direction and by which land stations can roceive 
communications from several ships on different 
bearings without interference, although these 
ships may be using the same wave lengths and 
other similar arrangements the same amplitude 
say. It has been stated in some of the 
evidenee given that directive methods of 
wireless telegraphy are only partly successful, 
I should say this is not correct according 
to my own experience. The statement is due 
no doubt to the fact that so far as my 
tests are concerned I have refrained from 

adopting 
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Chairman—continued. 


adopting this method with maximum effect, for 
the very simple reason that to transmit messages 
all round to ships, or to transmit news bulletins, 
would not have suited the present purposes of the 
company. It is obvious that if I had so equipped 
a station such as Poldhu that the messages would 
be projected mainly in one direction then many 
vessels finding themselves outside the plane of 
the DS area would have been deprived 
of getting the best results. During certain 
experiments I had recently at stations on 
the West Coast, we found that ships 
in certain positions did not receive, while 
ships in what was the right direction or bearing 
did receive. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3005. What is the angle of the arc at which 
they did receive ?—About thirty degrees. 


Chairman. 


3006. You do not contend that this has not 
been provided for in the Convention, do you ? 
You contend, I take it, that the Articles in the 
Convention will be difficult to put into effect ?— 
I do not think it has been provided for in the 
Convention. My point is that the Convention 
has not considered all the aspects of the Art as 
at present practically tablished 

3007. Then as regards the limitation of power 
for ship stations what have yeu to say ?- Well, I 
have got something to say about this. I conclude, 
a ae el from recent experiments which I 

ave made, that the limitation of power to one 
kilowatt for ship transmission is unnecessary. 
I do not understand why vessels should not be 
competent to use sufficient power to transmit 
messages over about the same distance at which 
they receive them. If messages are received, say, 
a thousand miles out on a ship, I think it would 
be a great thing in the interests of navigation and 
in the interests of passengers that they should be 
able to reply to those messages, even from mid- 
Atlantic; and I believe that these tuning 
methods will be sufficiently developed to prevent 
interference which might occur from these long- 
distance ships’ transmitting. 

3008. What is there in the Convention to pre- 
vent a ship being furnished with a svstem for 
that ?—The Convention makes a proviso, or a 
recommendation I should say, that the power on 
the ship should not exceed one kilowatt. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3009. What Article is that, do you know ?—I 
think it is in the Regulations, Article VI., page 
89. 

3010. * The power imparted to the radio- 
telegraphic apparatus must not, in normal cir- 
cumistances, exceed one kilowatt. Power in 
excess of one kilowatt may be used if the ship 
finds it necessary to exchange messages at a 
distance of more than 300 kilometres from the 
nearest coast station, or if, by reason of inter- 
vening obstacles, communication can only be 
effected by an increase of power.” Does not that 
imply “ if 1t is necessary for their purposes?" —My 
only statement was that there was a presumption 


Mr. MARCONI. 
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Mr. Sydney Buxtun—continued. 


or implication that ships should not use more 
than one kilowatt. | Ag | 

3011. Where they do: not require more? 
Where they require more they are allowed to use 
more, I understand ?—If that is a fact—if that is 
the interpretation—I merely referred to that 
Article for the fact--I believe it implicated a 
quasi-obligation, or at least recommendation, not 
to use more than one. 

3012. It distinctly says, “ Power in excess ot 

one kilowatt may be used if the ship finds it 
necessary to exchange messages at a distance," 
and so on /—It is quite true; but the Article 
starts by saying that it should not exceed 
" one.” 
. 9013. Yes, but it says that where they require 
it they may use more than one ?— Yes. ave 
nothing more to say on that except to call atten- 
tion to the fact. 


Chairman. 


3014. Then you desire to say something upon 
the question of the experimental] use of ship in- 
stallations, do you not /—Yes. As far as I can. 
see from reading the regulations, the Convention 
does not provide for carrying out experiments on 
board ship. It specifies binding conditions which 
would render impossible the carrying out of ex- 
periments on board ship, thereby placing a very 
serious barrier again in the way of scientific 
advance—Article VI. of the Service Regulations. 
(a) (b) and (c), on page 242 of the Translation. 

3015. What is your objection to it ?—The 
objection is that it would place obstacles in the 
way of carrying out experiments on board ships, 
d I have found, I should say, that it is almost 
impossible to deny the great advantages which 
have been derived, so far, from the possibility of 
the free use of ships of the Mercantile Marine in 
carrying out long distance tests. This Article 
says: * Every ship station which is authorised 
must satisfy the following conditions: (a) The 
a dde used must be a syntonised system ; (b) 
the speed of transmissien and reception must, in 
normal circumstances, not be less than 12 words. 
a minute, five letters being counted as one word ; 
and (c) the power imparted . . . ." 


Mr. Sydney Burton 


3016. Article I refers to coast stations and 
ship stations which are open for the service of 
public correspondence between the land and 
ships at sea; it does not apply to any station 
which is in an experimental stage or is used for 
experimental Prid Ithink it is only those 
which are definitely open for commercial pur- 

oses ?—You mean Article I. 

. 8017. Of the Convention, page 13. I under- 
stand your point is that experimental stations 
which are used for making inventions are shut out 
by these Service Regulations ?—That they will not. 
be licensed unless under those conditions. 

3018. Are not those practically ontside the 
Convention altogether—experimental stations ? 
The only stations involved, as I understand, in 
the Convention are those which are actually open 
for public correspondence, and anything in con- 
nection with them of an experimental nature, or 
experimental stations, is outside, just as weissue 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton—continued. 


hundreds of licences for experimental stations ? 
—My understanding of the Convention is that 
there is no provision for an experimental licence 
for a ship; and also with reference to what you 
have aid Marconi ships may be carrying out the 
commercial work while experiments are being 
carried out as well, and they might have this 
ordinary standard (whatever the system is), and 
there might be a ditficulty in the Government 
licensing the carrying of other apparatus for 
carrying out experiments, according to my 
understanding. 

3019. Would not that come under Article VII. 
of the Convention itself, where it “reserves the 
right of prescribing or permitting the establish- 
ment and working, at the stations indicated in 
Article I—independently ot tne installation of 
which particulars are published in accordance 
with Article VI.—of other arrangements designed 
for radiotelegraphic transmission of a special 
character " ? —I thought that that Article I. of the 
Convention referred to coast stations more par- 
ticularly. 

3020. Article I. referred to coast stations and 
ship stations “ open for publie correspondence ” ; 
that there is no dispute about. Then as regards 
these other services of which you speak, either 
in connection with this company under Article 
VIL—orif they are M experimental they do not 
come under any Article at all —I think there is 
no doubt whatever that an experimental station 
could be put up side by side or independently ? 
—Well, I read the service regulations as being 
very definite and specific. 


Chairman. 


3021. I have now asked you to give the Com- 
mittee your views on the different heads where 
you hold objection to the Convention. Have 
you anything more to say on that subject? 
Well, I think I have stated already some of my 
objections, but I might formulate them. 

3022. Have you any condition to suggest that 
you conceive might be possible in the Conven- 
tion ?—There are some conditions which I do 
not believe existat present. I have made a note 
of them. 

3023. Do you desire to put any in?—Yes. I 
consider that the Convention might be feasible 
if certain conditions (which I do not believe 
exist at present) were in existence—if all so- 
called systems were more on an equal basis so 
far as efficiency and merits are concerned. I 
have already said, if the Art was in a more con- 
crete state and appeared to have reached or 
approached finality and could be worked by (I 
might say) definite rules—rules of thumb—also 
I should state that it might have been fairer to 
have a Convention after patent litigation had 
cleared the air and had disclosed the true 
relations of inventors. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3024. If patent litigation had cleared the air 
do you mean ?—If patent litigation had cleared 
the air and showed the view of the courts as to the 
relative position of inventors, If there existed 
at the present day several large wireless organisa- 
tions doing a large commercial business. That 
is all I have to say on that. 
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Chairman. 


2025. What do you consider the position of 
England will be if she does not ratify ?—It is 
my humble opinion that England by standing 
out of the Convention has everything to gain 
and practically nothing to lose. I have referred 
to the matter of wave length. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
3026. England, or the Marconi Company, do 
you mean?—I am speaking of England at 
present. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 

3027. Will you develop that point; it is very 
important 1 Yes Take the matter of wave 
lengths. If England does not ratify and all 
other nations do, then is it not a fact that whilst 
the latter will be compelled to conform to 
certain restricted wave lengths, England will 
be entirely free to use any wave length 
she chooses? If England does not ratify, 
and then, in order not to retard the advancement 
of science or for any other purpose, finds that a 
modification is absolutely necessary as regards the 
wave length clause. then England will not be able 
to secure such a modification or alteration, as far 
as I understand, without the unanimous consent 
of all the parties to the Convention. For instance, 
if France adheres to the Convention, and Eng- 
land does not, then, according to the terms of 
the Convention, all the stations on the French 
coast will have to use wave lengths of either the 
300 or 600 metres standard, and if by any chance 
such waves were found to interfere with stations 
on the South Coast of England, then England 
would be perfectly free to use any other wave 
lengths she da de think fit. Then there is also 
the question I have already referred to as to 
free competition. Well, I have not referred to 
it in detail; but the question was as to free 
competition between systems, and I doubt very 
much whether it would be possible to reconcile 
compulsory co-operation with free competition. 
I must say I am entirely in favour of free com- 
I agree with Mr. 

abington Smith on that score, and I fear that 
the Regulations of the Convention may not allow 
that free competition which would otherwise 
exist. 


Mr. Adkins. 


3028. How ?—By tying down various systems 
to a certain wave length and also by enforcing 
intercommunication and forcing co-operation 
between competitors. That I think is a difficult 
thing to work. Sir Oliver Lodge I believe agrees 
with me in that matter, according to the 
evidence in reply to question 2149—it I may be 
allowed to rete to it; “ May I put it like this: 
any regulation which limited the choice of wave 
lengths for a particular station would limit that 
station’s power to avoid interference and to 
avoid interfering. (A) Yes.” I think on that 
point he is in accordance with my view. 


Chairman. 


3029. Then do you apprehend the difficulty 
of locating the source of error, if error takes 


place, under the Convention ?—Yes, I think it 
will 
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Chairman—continued. 


will be very difficult to locate the source of error. 
I have made a note about that point. 

3030. Will you give your reasons for that ?!— 
Yes, I can give some instances. This point has 
been touched upon very lightly, I think, by the 
delegates to the Conference. I believe it would 
be very difficult to locate, or attempt to locate, 
the seat of error in case of confusion arising from 
the ignoranc e or wilful carelessness of operators 
or even through their mistakes. I have some- 
thing to do with the commercial and milita 
working of wireless telegraphy, and I find it 
diffieult in many cases. 

3031. They are obliged in transmitting a 
message to give their identification, are they not ? 
—They certainly are; but will it always be 
accepted by the Government from which the 
ship is licensed that their operator has been 
guilty of mistakes or faults or errors in carrying 
out the Convention? And I also fear that it 
would be rather a lengthy process to get at the 
real culprit, as, even if his guilt or fault or error 
is established, it is not very easy, in my experi- 
ence, for one Government to always admit that 
the fault is on the side of its own licensed 
operators. They would probably say: It is the 
fault of your land station, that 1t did not allow 
communication to be carried out efficiently. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3032. I should just like to know about this 
question of identification. Confusion would 
arise if two messages were coming to a station 
simultaneously, would it not ?—If they were on 
the same tune. 

3033. In that case both operators would 
identify themselves before beginning to com- 
municate ?—Yes, they should. 

3034. But the confusion it seems to me might 
be put down to either of the operators if the 
two messages were coming in at the same time ? 
-—That is quite so; that is just a case I was 
thinking of. 

3035. Is that the kind of diffieulty that you 
were speaking of ?—Exactly. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton., 


3036. Has not each power, each Government 
in the case of an operator misbehaving, the 
power to take the law into its own hands while 
the question is being tested ?—It certainly has 
that power. 

3037. Does not that meet your point ?— Well, 
it does not meet my point as a private individual, 
because Governments will be probably very slow 
at cutting off the ship. 

3038. andentood your point was, that it is 
difficult or that it might take some time to bring 
home punishment to the particular author of 
the fault ?—Yes. 

3039. If the Government chooses, delay need 
nct occur, because it can take the law into its 
own hands. and, while the case is being tried, can 
refuse to receive communications from the 
licensed person ?— Certainly, it can do that, but 
I say that, in the case of the other Government, 
the Government of the operator that made the 
error might not admit that their operator had 
made an error. 


Mr. MARCONI. 
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Chairman. 


3040. They would be always in favour of their 
own people, you mean ?— Yes. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3041. But that is decided by arbitration, if 
necessary ?—That is quite true; but the other 
Government might retaliate and might exaggerate 
the faults of the first Government's licensed 
operator. 

3042. Then that might come in dispute; but, 
meanwhile, as far as that particular person is 
concerned, the Government who think they have 
been injured can refuse to receive communica- 
tions from him ?—Yes, they can refuse. 

3043. Does not that give them practically the 
power of a eee ar su the delay which I take 
to be your chief objection ?—My view is that the 
Government will have to rely on the reports of 
the operators working the station, and another 
Government may think the ship is cut off un- 
necessarily or unfairly ; and that may give place 
to retaliations at the other Government's coast 
stations. 


Chairman. 


3044. Of course, there is always the other 
factor. Isuppose you would admit that the 
Government dd dll, would have loyalty to its 
own people; at the same time the Government 
that desired to come into the Convention, and 
therefore was in the Convention, would be very 
anxious that the whole of the intercommunica- 
tion should be carried on properly ; and when 
anything occurred which prevented that they 
would be anxious to remedy it, would not they ? 
— That might be so, but I have some doubts. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


3045. You mean it would lead to a temporary 
wireless war between the two countries them- 
selves ?—Well, it might lead to retaliation. I 
have been in Government offices and seen how 
these things are dealt with. 


Chairman. 


3046. You have got down on your paper, Mr. 
Marconi, “ Mr. Gavey's Appendix No. 1." You 
want to say something on that, I think, and 
then I think that concludes the questions I have 
to put to you. Can you explain what it is! 
I am not quite sure ?—1t is an appendix show- 
ing, or purporting to show, the wireless tele- 
graph stations of the world on ditferent 
systems. I do not eto to criticise 
the paper in any way with reference to 
stations on other than my own systems which 
are indicated on it, but only just to point out 
that the items may be in very many cases inac- 
curate, as they are in one or two cases which I 
have been able to investigate during the last two 
or three days. For example.in Russia, Russia 
is not credited with any Macon system at all. 
Well, as a matter of fact, my company has 
supplied to Russia 49  stations—complete 
stations—so it is rather a strange thing where 
these stations have gone to. Now with reference 
to China, it is not a very great inaccuracy. In. 
China it is stated there are three stations on 

my 
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Wall happons that the Italia 
m tem. Well, it t the Italian 
Dovemmont has install EI the stations on my 
system in China, and I sent an inquiry to the 

talian Government as to the number of stations 
and I got a telegram from the Minister of Marine 
on the 23rd of this month, in which he said they 
had five stations on my system in China Here 
we are credited with three, I believe. Then 
wo have got a station in the Argentine Republic 
which isnot marked. There may be other inac- 
curacies, but I just wanted to point these out. 

v 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3047. Is the station in the Argentine Re- 
public working ?— Yes, I believe it is working. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3048. But you would not expect great accur- 
acy in a Government Return, would you ?—Well, 
no, but I think it has been stated as a fact —I 
mean it purports to be up to date. It is 
dated the 18th of April, 1907. 


Chairman. 


2049. What do you mean by the omission of 
49?—I just want to point out that there may be 
more; it is very difficult to say. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3050. You would say that that map on the 
wall did not precisely represent the state of the 
case ?—I fear not, it does not. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


3051. What sort of stations are they ?—Some 
are stations for communication between stations 
in the interior. 


Chairman. 


3052. Are they commercial stations?—I do 
not think they are commercial stations; they 
are mostly for naval and ey ee they 
may be commercial stations. e only thing 1s 
that I have had a great deal to do with these 
stations, and I have instructed the assistants 
who have been told off for Russia. 

3053. However, you desire to traverse the 
accuracy of this appendix ?—Yes, I do on those 
points. 

3054. On the points you mention ?—Yes. 

3055. Are there any other points you desire to 
putin? I have gone through the suggestions 
on the paper you sent me ?—I might say another 
word on thi (ist. A great number of the stations 
which are credited to America are not ship to 
shore stations at all,and have nothing to do 
with the Convention. I have been in America 
very often and can speak with personal know- 
ledge. I am there nearly every three or four 
months. Some of the stations were set up to 
demonstrate between inland towns like St 
Louis, Kansas, Denver—hundreds of miles from 
the sea—and some others have been put up for 
advertisement, to advertise a particular systom 
and for the purpose of selling the shares to 
persons who wouid like to become interested in 
those systerns. 


0.6. 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3056. These Russian stations that you refer to 
are all ship to shore, are they ?—No. 

3057. They are not ?—They are not. 

3058. They come under the same MEDI as. 
e you have referred to in the United States ? 
—Yes. 


Mr. Adkins. 


3059. Could you tell us how many of the 
Russian stations are ship to shore stations ?—I 
cannot say that. 


Chairman. 


3060. Or how many are Admiralty stations ?— 
I cannot say that. lam unable to say. 

3061. You have raised points of objection as 
regards the Convention. I gather from your 
evidence that it is not so men the Convention 
ignoring these points as that you are apprehen- 
sive tlat they will be unable to be given full 
effect to if the Convention comes into work; 
is not that it ?—My personal feeling is that they 
must have ignored some of the points; but my 
chief feeling 1s that, commercially, the Conven- 
tion is not fair considering the ia has granted to 
patentees; and in the second place that I see 
such technical difficulties in carrying it out that 
will militate against its practical application, 
should it come into force; and also that it will, 
if strictly enforced, interfere with the scientific 
development and the practical application 
of the systems, and that wireless telegeaphy 
may be impeded. That is my personal 
feeling in the matter. My company has 
been advised that intercommunication with a 
system which we are advised is an infringe- 
ment of our own would prejudice our rights 
in a patent action which we might eventually 
take out against that system. The Convention, 
if it comes into effect, I think will inevitably 
lead to a vast amount of litigation. My 
company contend—on the best authority they 
can get, I suppose—that any system comprising 
certain particular features of my system—the 
elevated aerial and other things—is a violation 
of its fundamental rights; and all the other 
systems, we are advised, do use the principle and 
several of the elements embodied in my own 
Eom A whole vista of litigation looms before 
them, which at present they do not think it 
necessary to undertake as their interests are not 
thereby materially affected. Their interests would 
be affected and they would have to go in for this 
litigation if the Convention was ratified. It is 
a very difficult position, and I want to explain it 
quite frankly. It has been said to me, it has 
been said to the company: “ You should inter- 
communicate with other systems”; whereas at 
the same time lawyers say: “If you do inter- 
communicate you prejudice your patent rights 
or whatever patent rights you have." 


. Mr. Lambert. 


3062. You have intercommunieation with one 
station, have not you ?—Y^es, but that is in the 
case of a country where patent nights do not 
exist, that is Holland; there is no patent law in 
Holland. 

2D 3063. Is 
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Mr. Sydney Duxton. 


3063. Is there any patent law in the Argentine 
Republic ?—I believe so. 

3064. And I understand you have erected a 
station there under agreement with the Argen- 
tine Government. You said so just now ?—I 


did not say it was * under agreement," because I 


do not know; but I said we have got a station 
there. ! 

3065. Are you not aware that it is under 
agreement with the Argentine Republic ?—I am 
not aware. 

3066. You are aware that the Argentine 
Government are one of the signatories to the 
Convention ?—I am aware of that. 

3067. Therefore if this station. is in connec- 
tion with them, it would be under the Conven- 
tion when the Convention comes into torce /!— 
I presume so, provided there is no difficulty in 
doing so—if they are legally entitled to enforce. 

3068. Would not that prejudice your patent 
rights there ? —It would, certainly. 

3069. And yet the subsidiary company has 
agreed to this arrangement as a matter of fact ? 
—I am not aware that it has agreed to that. 


Chairman. 


: 8070. That is the sole reason, is it—that 
patent rights are so recent that you are main- 
taining the policy of non-intercommunication ?— 
No; | have stated a great number of reasons in 
the course of the evidence I have given before 
this Committee, and that 1s one of the reasons, 
and that is à very important reason. 

3071. One of the main reasons ?—One of the 
main reasons. " | 

3072. You will admit that under the present 
beum of business and the system of regulation 
there 1s a good deal of interference and confusion 
going on /—I do not find in the case of my 
stations that there ıs interference. There has 
been a talk of interference in some parts, 
especially on the coast of the United States. We 
have been able to obviate that by the use ot 
particular arrangements which minimise the 
effect of interference; there has been no inter- 
ference in England. 

3073. Looking at it in the general movement 
over the world of wireless telegraphy apart from 
your own company, do you consider that it is 
necessary that there should be more restrictive 
legislation than at present exists ?—No; I do 
not think there should be any more restriction 
than at present. I think our Government should 
legislate if necessary, but I do not think the time 
has come for any international legislation. 

3074. Independent legislation for the respec- 
tive countries you think would be preferable to a 

eneral scheme among the powers ?—Yes, that 

Is my idea. - | 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3075. You think a general scheme might 
hamper you ?—I consider that a general scheme 
would hamper under certain given conditions 
which I have enumerated. 


Chairman. 


3076. But you do not think that individua] 
legislation by countries which might be antago. 


Mr. MARCONI. 
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| = Chairman continued: 
nistic to other countries would produce any worse 
evils than at present exist, or be liable to ?—They 
might produce evils if the legislation was not of 
the best. 

. 38077. How could you ensure its being of the 
best ?—We could not ensure its being of the best, 
but I think it would be preferable to an Inter- 
national arrangement in which no Government 


could makeany change without the consent of 
all the rest. | 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3078. Have you any experience of the attitude 
of Colonial Governments towards wireless tele- 
graphy, and especially towards your company? 
—] have a considerable experience, at least, to 
some extent, in connection with the attitude of 
Colonial Governments. I wasin Newfoundland 
in 1901, where I transmitted the first signals 
across the Atlantic, and the Government there 
gave every encouragement to my tests. I nego- 
tiated the first Canadian contract between the 
Canadian Government and my company, and I 
have discussed on various occasions the question 
with Colonial Ministers in their own countries. 
I might mention Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Joseph 
Ward, Sir Robert Bond, Sir John Forrest, and 
Mr. Fielding, and I am aware of the negotia- 
tions which have been undertaken by our 
company with Colonial Governments. 

3079. Of course, you have not accepted the 
principle of intereommunication, and may I ask 
what attitude these Governments took up 
concerning your refusal to intercommunicate ? 
Did they make any _ difticulty ?— Various 
Ministers, the late Mr. Prefontaine, and Sir 
Robert Bond, the Premier of Newfoundland, 
have, in their contracts with my company, and 
in letters, and in their communications, agreed 
that intercommunication was impracticable, and 
bound themselves, at least agreed, t» the prin- 
ciple of non-intercommunication. The difficulties 
in extending our system in the Colonies have 
always been raised by the Colonial Office, which 
was, I am informed, advised by the Post Office in 
the matter. The Colonies which I have dealt 
with, so far as I am aware, are not anxious to 
have intercommunication. I believe it is the 
British Government that have urged that view 
upon the Colonies. Two Colonies at least have 
already got contracts with us—more than two 
Colonies—and the principal Colonies, Canada and 
Newfoundland, have had contracts with us for 
some time, and I negotiated the first Canadian 
contract. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


3080. Just à question in reference to what you 
have said in your evidence as to the relations 
between the Post Office, the Marconi Company 
and yourself. I understood you to say they 
have been of a friendly character; in tact, you 
went so far as to say you were grateful for the 
sympathy you had met with at the Post Office ? 
—Yes, that was during my earlier experiments 
jn this country. 


3081. Therefore, when it is stated that to some 
extent they have been badly treated, and un- 
justly treated, and that there have been strained 

relations 
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relations for many years past bétween them, that 
is not correct ?—No, I do not agree with you. I 
do not agree with that view. I said that the 
friendly relations of the Post Office were with me, 
such as I have referred to and for which I am 
grateful; no Marconi Company then existed ; it 
was the case of & private individual. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3082. I do not quite understand your answer. 
I understand you to say that there was a friendly 
understanding between you, personally, and the 
Post Office, and I understand you to say that 
there is no friction between the Post Office and 
the Marconi Company now ?—I think I was try- 
ing to answer Mr. Buxton's question; and I said 
that the time I referred to was with reference to 
my early connection with the British Post Office ; 
atthat time there was no Marconi Company, 
therefore the question of relations between the 
Marconi Company and the Post Office did not 
arise. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3083. But do you allege that there have been 
during the last few years strained relations 
between the company and the Post Office ?— 
Well, I have had little or nothing to do with 
those relations, but I think that on several 
occasions the company has complained of the 
attitude of the Post Office towards them. 

3084. Can you tell me a particular case ?— 
Well, I have been a great deal abroad and I have 
not followed the negotiations; but I would say 
the best I can. 

3085. I should only like to say that that is 
neither the feeling, the intention, nor the desire 
on the part of the Post Office, and I was rather 
glad to hear what you said ?—Yes, I am very 
glad to hear it. | 

3086. It was before my time, as I said the 
other day. With regard to the general position 
I understand from your evidence that iu lay 

eat stress on the organisation of the Marconi 

mpany as leading to advantages and to 
difficulties as between ship and shore stations, 
difficulties as to communication and so on being 
refused, you attribute a good deal to your organi- 
sation ?— Yes. 

3087. And that you have aconsiderable num- 
ber of ships with your system on_ board, 
especially Atlantic liners, and so on, and that 
that organisation is an advantage to the general 
work of wireless telegraphy ?—I should say it 
was. It has been referred to as being so. 

3088. We had a list handed in the other 
day of the number of liners on which you have 
your apparatuses working. I take these figures 
from this company, from Mr. Cuthbert Hall, 
though they do not quite correspond with other 
figures handed in before; but it does not very 
much matter about the figures; I will take 
those as actual figures for this purpose. He said 
there are 39 British ships and 53 continental 
ships, including 10 Italian ships, fitted with 
Marconi apparatus. Those are the figures, I 
will take those figures for the purpose of the 
argument. You have those ships fitted with 
Marconi apparatus?—Yes.  — 
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. 9089. And communicating with Marconi 
stations in the Channel, and so on ?—Yes. 

3090. And prohibited from intercommuni- 
cating with any other stations ?— Yes. | 

3091. Under the Convention—referring to 
one of the subsequent articles—I take it that 
those various Continental Governments—all 
except the Italian Government—will be bound 
to license stations which are open to inter- 
communication. Is that so ?—Apparently. 

3092. Therefore if the British Government 
refused to ratify—and if the Marconi Compan 
declined to accept the principle of intercommuni- 
cation—would not the 14 German,the six French. 
the nine Dutch (they already intercommunicate), 
the 10 Belgian and the four United States ships 
—all bearing those stations—have to have the 
Marconi system removed and have some system 
which will intercommunicate ?—You mean if 
the Convention is ratified ? 

3093. If the Convention is ratified by the 
other countries and not by us—not by Great 
Britain ?—I do not think so, because at present 
those ships, or many of those ships, cannot 
communicate with their own shores because: 
they have not got a Marconi station there; I 
mean the French ships communicate only with: 
England. They find—due to the geographical 
position of England—that it is of more import- 
ance to communicate with England than with 
their own shores, and although they have been 
pressed probably to intercommunication with 
their stations, so far they have preferred to 
communicate with England rather than to. 
communicate with their own shore. IEEE 

3094. Is that because at the present moment: 
they have Marconi pias on board and 
Marconi stations are in the Channel, and therefore 
they naturally communicate with the Marconi 
stations ?—Well, they knew where the Marconi 
stations were before they put our apparatus on, 
aud I believe that it is more important to them, 
eonsidering the nationality of the passengers 
which they carry—the  majority—to com- 
municate with England than with France and 
Germany. | 

3095. I understand that, but under the Con- 
vention—if the Convention is ratified and they 
adhere to it —would not these foreign Powers be. 
obliged under Article I. * to apply the provisions 
of the present Convention at all radiotelegraph 
stations—coast stations and ship stations—open 
for the service of public correspondence between 
the land and ships at sea which are established 
or marked by the Contracting Parties” ?— Well, 
they would be obliged to agree to the Conven- 
tion, but I do not know what arrangement they 
could make with their own Governments. 

3096. In order to carry out that, would not. 
they be forced any time before the Convention 
comes into force to erect stations on some foreign 
territory to communicate with those stations ?— 
I think they have stations already on various 
coasts. | 

3097. Would it not be necessary at once to 
create a larger number of foreign stations to 
enable these ships to communicate?—I am 
unable to say quite what I think on that point. 
I can only E at present it has not occurred. 
We, as an English company, have been able 
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to keep these ships to communicate with the 
Marconi stations. 

3098. Taking these figures that I have given 
you at the present moment, you have 53— 
putting the Italian aside, 43—ships on your 
organisation which have Marconi apparatus on 
board. Will not each of the foreign Govern- 
ments who adhere to the Convention be forced 
under the terms of the Convention, if the Con- 
vention is to be carried out at all, to have these 
Marconi stations removed and some other system 
put instead which accepts the principle of inter- 
communication ?—Well, I venture to believe that 
if they were prevented from communicating 
with the British coasts or the British Possessions 
they would come to some arrangement with their 
own Governments on the matter. 

3099. Then, surely, if the countries which ad- 
here to the Convention agree to that, the Con- 
vention comes to an end—they cease to carry out 
the conditions of Article L, which are very 
specific ?—Article IV., I think, in the Articles of 
the Convention, prescribes, * Notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article IIl., a station may be appro- 
priated to a service of public correspondence of a 
restricted character, determined by the object of 
the correspondence or by other circumstances 
independent of the system employed.” 

3100. That would not apply to the question 
of these liners, would it 1 They might put up 
some Marconi stations on their coast to enable 
their ships to communicate with them. 

3101. Which do you mean?—The foreign 
governments might. 

3102. Stations that would not intercom- 
municate ?—Yes. 

3103. Is not that against the whole spirit and 
object of the Convention ?—I understand that 
countries such as France have the right to 
exempt certain stations from intercommuni- 
cation. 

3104, Certainly, but not in the case of 
Germany, As to Germany, Belgium, and the 
United States—these I have to mention have 
not retained that right; as regards those ships 
they would not be able to exempt them, would 
they ?—You will correct me, but does not 
Article IV. refer to practically all countries ? 

3105. Yes, but that is "of a restricted 
character. That has nothing to do with the 
general principle of intercommunication ?—W ell, 
I believed it had. 

3106. May I put it thus: As I understand 
from what you have said—and other opponents 
to the Convention—the object of the Convention 
is to force intercommunication in regard to a 
general system of wireless telegraphv throughout 
the world ?—Well, I quite agree that the object 
is, in my humble opinion, to be enabled to reap 
the benefits of an organisation that the proposers 
of the Convention have not been able to establish 
themselves. 

3107. If that be so—if that is the bottom 
element of it—would not it be still more certain 
that they will insist on carrying out the Con- 
vention in order to obtain this wireless system on 
their ships instead of having to come to the 
Marconi Company ?—Presumably not, if they 
should realise that they would be unable 
to do so; but if it was impossible to do so 


Mr. Sydney Buxton—continued. 


having a country like England, which owns more 
than half the shipping of the world, not adhering 
to the Convention—a great number of isolated 
units might not be likely to enter into an ineffec- 
tive Convention, which 1t would be impossible to 
carry out without the adherence of England, as it 
could not be made effective without the adher- 
ence of Great Britain and her Colonies. 

3108. I am assuming that the other Powers 
ratify and that England does not. That is the 
whole basis as far as we are aware, that other 
nations will ratify; and if they desire to carry 
out the spirit of the Convention as well as the 
letter of it, will not it be certain that they will 
insist that the stations of their country—the 
ship stations—shall intercommunicate? Is not 
that that the basis of the whole Convention ?-- 
Well, I cannot say I have got experience of what 
Governments are likely to do. 

3109. I am speaking of the Convention as it 
stands. You have been giving your objections 
to the Convention on various grounds. I take 
it for granted that the Convention as it stands 
is ratified by every one except Great Britain, all 
the signatories except Great Britain ; then I ask: 
Are not they absolutely bound under the Con- 
vention, both by the spirit and the letter of it, 
not to prohibit intercommunicating stations on 
ships that carry their flag? I am speaking of 
Article I. “They undertake moreover to im- 
pose the observance of these provisions ” (that is 
the whole of the Convention) “ upon private 
enterprises authorised either to establish or work 
radiotelegraph coast stations open for the 
Service of public correspondence between the 
land and ships at sea, or to establish or work 


radiotelegraph stations, whether open for 
public correspondence or not on 
ships which carry their flag." Is not that very 


specific ?—That is specific; but on the other 
hand I think that if 1t suited their interests they 
might license or allow stations of a restricted 
i operating under the proviso of Article 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3110. Would there be anything in the Con- 
vention to prevent their ships carrying duplicate 
apparatus ?—I do not think so. 

3111. That is to say, Marconi apparatus and 
other apparatus ?—No, I do not see anything. 

3112. Then practicallyif the Poulsen apparatus 
were ever to come into use, it could only come 
into use by being carried as a duplicate apparatus 
under the Convention. Is not that so ?— Well, 
as at present I think it could not be used for 
intercommunication. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3113. But in any case it would be open to the 
French Government or the German Government 
to erect what they considered sufficient stations 
to meet the difficulties that you have said it 
would put in the way of these ships if they only 
had English Marconi stations to communicate 
with ?—I do not quite follow your question. 

3114. You said one of the reasons why they 
would not carry out the provisions of the Con- 
vention would be that they would have to com- 

municate 
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municate with the English Channel Marconi 
stations. That would be met by intercommunica- 
ting stations on foreign soil at various points, 
would it not ?—It weuld not serve the whole of 
the English Channel, or at least of the British 
Isles, because Eds going to Liverpool would 
have very t difficulty in communicating with 
France and ships going to Glasgow. 

3115. I am speaking of German, Belgian and 
French stations ?—Yes. 

3116. As regards the spp of intercom- 
munication you have already admitted that, have 

ou not, by your agreement with Holland ?— 
at was a contract made for a particular pur- 
se with a country which does not have patent 
rights, and I think which concerns a restricted 
service—not general intercommunication. 

3117. Under the agreement is not there 
general intercommunication?—I do not know 
the agreement; I have not seen the agreement. 

3118. And the same with Belgium; have not 
you got an agreement with Belgium under 
which you admit intercommunication; you do 
not know perhaps ?—I do not know. 

3119. You spoke just now about the question 
of patent rights. There, again, have not you an 
arrangement with Belgium in regard to inter- 
communication; or, rather, I will put it in this 
way: suppose the Belgian Government adheres 
to the International Convention, are you not 
bound under any agreement to intercommuni- 
cate?—-I cannot answer that question, because 
Iam not familiar with those agreements. 

3120. You cannot say also as regards the 
Argentine ?—I cannot say in regard to the 
Argentine ; I have not seen those agreements. 

3121. How far is your system available in the 
case of what we may call cargo boats and tram 
steamers ?—I think it is available if they find it 
desirable to take it up. 

3122. But I take it that at present, with your 
present system of organisation, you insist on the 
system being carried out on board ship by your 
own operators, do not you ?—We find that it is 
necessary to insure efficiency. 

3123. That, of course, makes it somewhat cost] 
n these smaller ships, does it not ?—Yes, it 
does, 

3124. Does that to a large extent cut out the 
SPP unes of cargo boats and pee steamers ? 
—No; I think we are prepared to make arrange- 
ments with tramp steamers and cargo boats 
because they do not require to do a great business 
with passengers’ messages. ! 

3125, You mean to say they might carry it 
out themselves ?— Yes, when trained and properly 
instructed. 

3126. Would not that to a certain extent 
interfere with the point I raised with you, I 
think, and Mr. Cuthbert Hall, name y, the 
position you control? I understood the chief 
objection you found to the Convention was that 
it would not be all under one control, but that 
there might be a division of control If you 
allowed these ships to have their own operators 
would not that arise ?!—They would have to work 
according to certain rules and regulations 
which we should get the shipowners to accept. 

3127. So they would under the International 
Convention, would not they ?—They would under 
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the International Convention, but I do not 
believe that an International Convention can 
exercise the same control over shipowners as a 
private company can that can withdraw its 
apparatus. 

3128. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. 
Phillips just now, the Chairman of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company ?—I came into this 
room when Mr. Phillips was finishing his 
evdence. I heard what was said then. 

3129. He says, upon one of these two ques- 
tions, that in consequence of the refusal of the 
Marconi Company to accept intercommunica- 
tion his ships which carry De Forest apparatus 
are able to communicate in America, but are not 
able to communicate when they come over here 
because the Marconi Company refuses to inter- 
communicate with them ?—He said it. 

_ 3130. Yes, would that not be so?—That 
18 SO. | 

3131. Is not that a considerable drawback 
to the advantages of the commercial system ?— 
It is, certainly, but it is caused by the fact of 
us questions not having been settled 

etween the various inventors, and also due to 
the fact that the Marconi company does not 
believe it possible to carry out an efficient service 
‘with the co-operation of different users. 

3132. Then your position would be that the 
only way in which it could be Properly carried 
out is by an organised system of one company ? 
—I say that it is impracticable at present to 
carry on an organisation or service with the co- 
operation of different users in an Art, or applica- 
tion of science, such as wireless telegraphy. 

3133. You said you were in favour of free 
competition. Will you tell us how free competi- 
tion would come in if one company, havin 
acquired the most favourable stations, declined 
to intercommunicate or to have anything to do 
with the other systems—other companies ?—I 
believe, speaking from the commercial point of 
view, that that 1s an instance of the advantages 
gainer in free competition. I mean the Marconi 

ompany were the first to put up those stations ; 
it was open to anyone to put up stations before 
the Wireless Telegraphy Act was passed, and if 
they did get certain advantages by putting up 
those stations before anybody else had thought 
of putting them up, I think they should be 
entitled to the advantage they got by putting 
them up first. 

3134. That may be an advantage to the 
Marconi Company; is it not a disadvantage 
from the general commercial point of view and 
the extension of general competition between 
wireless companies ?—Well, I think the other 
Systems or the other workers should have 
all the opportunities which are due to 
them to develop their systems and to 
put up their stations provided they do not 
mterfere with the working of those established 
at first. 

3135. You said in your examination that 
under the Convention 1t would be necessary to 
divulge the secret details of working or new 
inventions; but is not that expressly provided 
for by the Convention, that the only details to be 
given are general details which would divulge 
no technical question orsecret question Is not 

that 
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that provided for?—If I do not misunderstand 
you, I did not say that it was necessary to 
divulge, did I? : 

3136. Well, I took down your words. You 
did not wish to say that; you did not go so far 
as that ?—I did not quite catch what you said 
I had said. 

3137. What I understood you to say was that 
under the Convention it would be obligatory on 
each company or system, in case of a new inven- 
tion or an improvement to divulge it ?—No, I 
did not say that, I did not intend to say it. I 
said it was not obligatory to divulge improve- 
ments or modifications; but I think it would be 
found to make the working of the Convention 
very difticult. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3138. You meant P did not you, that 
it would be diffieult to work the Convention 
without divulging details ?—That is it. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3139. Yes, but is not that specifically provided 
for under the Convention ?—Under the Conven- 
tion as it is, oneis not bound to divulge technical 
secrets. 

3140. Does not the Convention merely 
enumerate particular points and the simple 
points which have to be given. Would any of 
those necessitate the divulgence of technical 
secrets ?—No, it does not require the divulgence 
of secrets. 

3141. It is Article IV. of the Regulations ?—I 
think I am aware of it. If the Regulations of the 


Convention are to be strictly adhered to it would 


not be possible—at least it would be difficult — 
for one concern to introduce important improve- 
ments in its particular apparatus without 
divulging all these improvements to the other 
users who are using wireless telegraphy together 
with it. 

3142. Why ?—It is provided in the Convention 
that it is not obligatory to divulge these details ; 
but still it is impossible to co-operate and to 
work a joint Em with others, if somewhat 
important modifieations or improvements are 
made in one station and these modifications and 
improvements are not communicated to the 
other users. 

3143. Does not Article IV. of the Regulations 
fix specifically the only particulars that need be 
divulged ?—Certainly ; ut I do not think, Sir, 
that you have quite got my point. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


3144 You mean that the non-communication 
of these particulars would prevent the technical 
working of the Convention ?—Yes, that is it. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3145. You mean unless they were divulged 
the Convention could not be worked ?—I mean 
in order to intercommunicate and carry out the 
spirit of the Convention it would be necessary to 
communicate improvements of different kinds 
to the users from time to time. 


Mr. Syaney Buxton—-continued. 


3146. One word in regard to the Colonial posi- 
tion. I understood you to say as regards New- 
foundland, which of course is well known to have 
Marconi stations there in connection with the 
Government, and in regard to the Canadian 
Government also, you have a considerable num- 
ber of Marconi stations. Are you aware that the 
Canadian Government have just lately given a 
licence to another system—the De Forest 
system ?—I am not aware, but I understand it 
from you. 

3147. As regards the position of the other 
Colonies I think you suggested or implied that 
the Colonial Office had hampered theintroduction 
of the Marconi system there, and I think you 
went on to say “at the instigation of the Post 
Office,” but how have they hampered it—whether 
it is at the instigation of the Post Office or not, 
in what way have they hampered the introduc- 
tion of the Marconi system ?—M y belief is that 
they have written to the Colonial Governments 
Bae them to postpone any arrangement with 
the Marconi Company if possible. 

3148. Is it not aiher the other way round, 
that these Colonial Governments do not desire 
to agree to a contract which binds them for good 
to a system which will not intercommunicate ?— 


. That ıs not the case according to my under- 


standing of it. 

3149. You have not yourself seen it; you were 
not there yourself at the actual suggestion of the 
Colonial Office to the Colonies Ti gan state this: 
I do not like going into private conversation, but 
at least one Colonial Minister has stated to methat 
he had received a communication from the 
British Government asking him to carefully con- 
sider, or submit, or pene if possible, entering 
into any agreement with the Marconi Company. 

8150. Or perhaps suggesting that they should 
be careful before they tied themselves up com- 
pletely to a company that would not intercom- 
municate ?—Yes, I do not know that the point 
of “not” intercommunicating was put before 
them at the time, but I know a responsible 
Minister of a Colony privately told me he had 
received a communication to that effect. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


3151. Coming back to the question of Canada. 
assuming your impression to be correct—that 
they allow themselves to be influenced by the- 
action of the Home Government—do you think 
that otherwise they would have preferred to 
retain the status quo ?—Canada ? 

3152. Canada ?—In Canada we have got a 
contract. We have got a contract dircady, but I 
do not quite know what influenced the communi- 
cation. 

3153. This is exclusively * Marconi "—Canada ? 
—Yes. 

3154. At present it is ?—Yes. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


3155. Except this new station ?—Except thi 
new station. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


3156. There is no monopoly ?—I only said we 


have got an agreement with Canada, 
5157. I 
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3157. I always understood that the Canadian 
Government were rather enamoured of your 
system, and that they were trying to support it 
as far as they ceuld and protect it from possible 
disturbance. ‘That is why I asked whether the 
fact of the Home Government, according to you, 
influencing the Canadian Government had any 
effect upon their giving the contract to the De 
Forest ?— Well, it possibly may have had, but I 
know that the attitude of the Home Govern- 
ment is not very favourable to us in the Colonies 
--soI am informed; therefore it may have had 
an influence that way. | 


3158. What is the longest distance that your 
aoe has ever sent a message to ?—3,000 
miles. 

3159. Has that ever been approached by any 
other organisation ?—I do not believe it has 
been. 

3160. Will you tell the Committee how far 
they have been able to communicate ?—Other 
organisations ? 

3161. Other organisations ?—I would rather 
not state that to the Committee, because it is a 
matter with which I amnot very well acquainted. 
Statements are made that very great distances 
have been covered by others; but I have got no 
record that I can turn to of any authentic 
message being sent over that distance; while in 
my case I have sent numerous messages over 
that distance, one of which was from the 
President of the United States to His Majesty 
the King in England from Cape Cod. 

3162. That was from coast to ship ?—No from 
coast to coast. ' 

3163. 3,000 miles ?-—3,000 miles. 

3164. You are not able to maintain that 
achievement ?--No, there were interruptions in 
It. 


3165. Has that been caused by anybody’s. 


interference ?—N^o, not at all; it was caused by 
the power for the distance not being sutticient. 


3166. I understand from your examination in 
chief that you practically agree with the view of 
Mr. Hall as to the practical impossibility of co- 
operation and intercommunication from the 
commercial point of view ?—Yes. 

3167. Assuming your apprehensions to be 
justified as regards possible disturbance, do not 
vou think that there would be far greater 
disturbance if you allowed different systems to 
live upon a fighting basis than if you attempted 
by regulations to bring about a certain state of 
harmony ?—I do not agree with you that it 
would be possible to bring in a state of harmony 
because it means a patent war all round—a 
patent litigation, I should say, all round. It isa 
great pity that wireless matters should not be on 
a more friendly basis, but I think that is inevit- 
able. I think whether there is a Convention or 
whether there is not a Convention there would 
be that state of things to contend with. 

3168. Do you agree with Mr. Babington Smith 
that all inventors of wireless telegraphy are in- 
volved in the Convention ?—No, I de not agree 
to that; and I might say something on that 
matter. I have got a communication here, 
which I will ask leave to bring before the Com- 
mittee. 


Sir Edward Sassoon—continued. . 


. 3169. Have you any experience as regards 
maritime services using your system ?—Yes. I 
have got the experience of the Marconi organi- 
sation and of the Italian Government in various 
parts of the world, in Italy and its Colonies. 


3170. Have you any exclusive contract with 
any shipping company ‘—The Marconi Company 
has several exclusive contracts which I can 
mention. 


Mr. Lambert. 


3171. I think I understood you to say that 
the Convention would impede the science and 
art of wireless telegraphy ?—] believe it would 
impede the progress of the science. 


' 8172. And is the science in its infancy now ? 
— Yes. I consider it is in its infancy in respect 
of what has been done in practical application. 


3173. You think there will be many improve- 
ments in the future ?—I consider there will be 
many improvements in the future, and also 
there will ba occasion for alterations of general 
views as to the principles of wireless telegraphy. 


3174. Why should the Convention exercise 
this impeding effect ?—By causing, I should say, 
a disability, or an impediment to a certain extent 
to the adoption of systems which ditler very 
much from those contemplated under the 
Convention. 


3175. Would all systems be worked under the 
Convention ?—I should say no; because it is 
not proved that different systems can inter- 
communicate. It is assumed.that they can, but 
itis not proved that they can. For example, 
the Italian Government has got a contract with 
me and with my companies whieh contains 
certain non-communicating clauses, but it has 
the right to communicate between military 
stations and men of war of other nations whatever 
system is carried by these ships Now, on 
various occasions German ships, fitted with the 
Telefunken apparatus, have been in the Medi- 
terranean, and, in accordance with their powers, 
have communicated, or attempted to communi- 
cate, with these Italian stations, and I have got 
an official letter from the Italian Minister of 
Marine, dated the 19th April, 1904, in which he 
states that certain Italian stations have en- 
deavoured to communicate with the German 
fleet, which carries the Telefunken apparatus to 
certain German warships which it mentions, and 
that the communications were only possible to 
a distance of about 13 miles from the station, 
and that the communications were not satis- 
factory. 


3176. Would that be communications between 
the Marconi installation and the Telefunken 
installations ?-—Exactly. | 


3177. And did both operators endeavour to 
communicate ?—I understood both officers did 
endeavour to communicate, because the operators 
of the Royal Navy of Italy have instructions to 
try and communicate with warships of all 
nations, and I might say that the German 
Emperor was on board one of these ships, and 
no doubt every effort was made to communi- 


cate. 
3178. When 
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Mr. Lambert—continued. 


3178. When was that?—The date of the 
letter is 19th April, 1904; and I should say it 
was in the spring; but the letter does not 
specify the exact date. It was during the spring 
of 1904. I was also informed by the same com- 
munication from the same Government that the 
communication was carried out at the express 
desire of the German Emperor. 

3179. That is to say the German Emperor 
wished to communicate or to ascertain whether 
communication could be made between the 
Telefunken system and your system ?—Exactly. 
At least he wished to communicate between his 

acht and his squadron of warships and the 
talian stations in the Mediterranean which were 
equipped with the Marconi system. i 

3180. You say they could only communicate 
up to 13 miles ?—Twenty kilometers is the exact 
statement, which I think is about thirteen miles. 

3181. Have there been any improvements 
since then?—I have had no communication 
since then from the Italian Government about 
these communications with other systems, and I 
do not know that there have been any improve- 
ments, so far as rendering intercommunication 
more easy is concerned. 1 think the Germans 
knew perfectly well the wave length used by the 
Italian stations, because they could measure it 
on their own ships. 

3182. What technical difficulty is there in the 
way so that you can communicate 13 miles but 
cannot communicate, say, 130 miles ?—There 
must have been something in the nature of the 
apparatus of the kind which I alluded to before 
in my examination. These may have been tuned 
to the same wave lengths, but the particular 
arrangements used by the different stations may 
have:been such as to make the communication, 
as stated in the official letter which I can pro- 
duce, inefficient. 

3183. Communication between two systems 
13 miles apart rather implies that it may be so 
improved that it may communicate say up to 
130 or 650: miles ?—Provided the so-called two 
systems work along certain technical lines, but 
supposing the technical developments of the two 
systems, instead of running along parallel lines, 
or converging, diverge, then the intercom- 
munication will be more difficult. That is what 
might occur. | 

3184. Did this attempt at intercommunica- 
tion injure your system at all ?—No, it did not 
injure my system at all because the Italian 
Government stated that they were anxious not 
to intercommunicate, and wrote me in their 
official letter to that effect. They were anxious 
rather not to be troubled by foreign stations 
which did not belong to their organisation or to 
their Navy, and wrote me another letter, which 
I can quote. 

3185. But Ithoughtjust now you said that 
every effort was made so that intercommunica- 
tion should seccessfully result ?—Every effort 
was made to please the German Emperor, no 
doubt as a matter of international courtesy, but I 
do not think thiit the principle of intercommuni- 
cation was desired by the Italian Government, 
according to the letters they wrote me. 

. . 91806. I understood you to say that the Con- 
vention would tie up the progress of wireless 


Mr. Lambert—continued. 
telegraphy in iron swaddling clothes ?—Yes 
something like that. 

3187. Bo you believe in equality of opportunity 
in wireless telegraphy ?—Equality of oppor- 
tunity. Well of course inventors' rights have to 
be respected according to the interpretation 


which 1s given to those rights by the Courts of 
Law in the various countries. 
3188. But from a purely scientific point of 


view, you would think that equality of oppor- 
tunity is desirable ?— Certainly; I am strongly 
in favour of it. 

3189. That, possibly, might conflict a little 
when it was considered from the commercial 
point of view ?—Yes, from the commercial point 
of view I consider that each commercial under- 
taking is entitled to hold what it has got. 

3190. That might be a little antagonistic to 
the principle of equality of opportunity with 
regard to improvements, might it not ?—They 
are two absolutely different cases. I stated truly 
that I would like the freest opportunity for 
every system to develop. At the same time, 
looking at it from a commercial point of view, 
I consider that if a commercial advantage is 
gained that should be maintained. 

3191. You have a system, have you not, from 
a station in Holland which does inter-communi- 
cate ?—I donot know what the contract with my 
company is with the Dutch for this station. I 
do not know whether it is general inter-com- 
munication or restricted inter-communication. 

3192. But if you have a communicating 
station there, fitted with your apparatus, there 
could be no reason why there shonld not be 
other communicating stations fitted with your 
apparatus, could there?—I have already given 
one reason why the case is different—due to the 
fact that there are no patents in Holland. 

3193. That is a purely commercial reason. is 
not it ?—But then the other reason is that the 
station in Holland is the only station there, and 
it does not mean that there must be intercom- 
munication everywhere. No doubt my com- 
pany did arrive at a satisfactory agreement 
upon that point but it ought not be considered 
to be an agreement for every possible case of 
intercommunication which might arise. 

3194. May I pursue this, first from the scien- 
tific point of view, upon which, of course, you 
are such a distinguished exponent. If you have 
one station which intercommunicates, there will 
be then no difficulty from the scientific point of 
view, or from the technical point of view, of all 
stations intercommunicating ? — I cannot say 
that we have one station that intercommuni- 
cates. The station in Holland, I believe, is not 
our station. 

3195. I beg your pardon. I thought it was, 
but if it is not your station I will not pursue it ? 
—I do not think it is our station. I think our 
stations have agreed to speak to that particular 
station. I may be wrong and may be corrected, 
but I do not know if the station in Holland is 
our station. 

3196. Can you give us any reason why the 
shipping companies, Lloyd's and other people, are 
all in favour of the principle of intereommunica- 
tion ?— Perhaps you will allow me to state that I 
differ from the statement which you have put in 

your 
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your question, because one of the greatest ship- 
ping companies of Great Britain—the Cunard 


Company —have, I believe, written saying they. 


were in favour of non-intercommunication,. I 
believe, also, the Allan Line have written to some 
autharisy with reference to the matter. 


Mr, Sydney Burton... | I 

3197. Are you aware that the Allan Line havo 
withdrawn their objection to the Board of Trade ? 
—No, I was not aware of it. Also, with reference 
to the question of Mr. Lambert, I got information 
that Lloyd's entered into an agreement not to 
interrommunicate some vears ago, and they 
stated various reasons in the preamble to this 
agreement why they considered that wireless 
telegraphy should be under the control of one 
organisation, such as vadum Is it suggested 
that Lloyd's have changed their mind on the 
subject ? LS | 


Mr. Lambert. 


3198. We have had a representative of 
Lloyd's here, and he was distinctly in favour of 
the ratification of this Convention. Of course, 
however, I do not wish to ask any question that 
you do not wish to answer or that you do not 
feel capable of answering ?—I am only capable 
of answering this. The only fact that I face 
is that Lloyd's at present are bound, by an 
agreement with us, not to intercommunicate, and 
they stated in the preamble to this agreement 
that they believed in one control of wireless 
sa ape ad their own control. 

3199. They gave evidence the other day that 
they did wish the ratification, presumably they 
have changed their view ?—They have embodied 
that in an agreement so far. There is just a 
little note I made about this subject, if you will 
allow meto refer toit. I believe I am not wrong 
in stating that Captain Inglefield, the Secretary 
of Lloyd's, in answer to Question 2097, stated in 
his evidence that there was certainly no other 
organisation like the Marconi with whom Lloyd's 
could do business at present. I 

3200. As a matter of fact Lloyd's expressed 
their wish to have the Convention ratified 2—So 
[ understand. 

3201. I believe you heard the chairman of a 
shipping company this morning express the 
same opinion?— Yes, I heard part of his 
evidence only, because I came in after he had 
started. I should also state, however, that m 
company has a great number of contracts with 
the leading shipping companies of the world, 
which contracts embody the clause of non- 
intercommunication. | 

3202. Your company rather carries into effect 
the principle of control, does it not ?— Yos, it 
does as far as it can. 

3203. That is your company is carrying out 
the Convention, as it were, in its own way ?—It 
Is carrying out the only method by which it 
deems it possible to make its organisation a 
SUCCESS. | 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


3204. I want to ask you a question with 
reference to what Mr. Gavey said, because I 
0.6. 
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understand you objected to the number, of 
stations and so. on given in the list which he 
gave. I should like to say on his behalf that 
that list was drawn up trom the best accessible 
information in his possession in regard to the 
various stations, and the Marconi ones were 
taken from this pamphlet which was sent to 
Members of Parliament, dated 11th December, 
1906, in which is given the list of the stations, 
ship and shore, by means of which the company 
carried on public telegraph service by means of 
wireless telegraphic apparatus and so on; and 
the list which Mr. Gavey gave was taken 
absolutely figure by figure trom this list—-that 
is, the information on which he based that list 
was information given in this pamphlet issued 
by the Marconi Company themselves. You do 
not dispute that.?—1 thank you for the informa- 
tion, but. ac the same time I might observe that 
it might have been more equitable to have in- 
cluded in the list given by Mr. Gavev only 
stations on other systems alleged to do commer- 
cial work. 

3205. So they were, so far as his information 
went.—No, if you will allow me,.there were a 
number of stations included in the list which 
were not doing commercial work. 

3206. I understand the information was very 
ditticult to get, but that Mr. Gavey got it as far 
as he could, and that the information with 
regard to the Marconi stations was information 
which he obtained from this official statement of 
your company ?—I do not wish to enter into 
conflict on the point, but perhaps you will 
excuse me if I just make one remark about it. 
The only objection I had to it was that it was 
dated, I believe, the 27th of April, 1907. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3207. I understand your attitude generally 
towards the regulations as proposed in the Con- 
vention is that they will be in the first place 
ineffective to carry out the purpose for which 
they were designed ; and in the second place that 
if they were made effective to carry out the pur- 
pose for which they were designed they would 
cripple the scientific development of wireless 
telegraphy ?—Yes. 

3208. And, therefore, you object to them on 
both grounds ?—On both grounds.. 

3209. I understand from a purely technical 
point of view you object to the regulations, 
mainly because you consider that the science is 
so much in its infancy that the attempt to 
establish a general control is premature, that it 
is impossible to foresee in what directions the 
art of wireless telegraphy will develop ?—Yes, 
that is my opinion. 

3210. For example, we have been told by some 
witnesses that they consider that the Poulsen 
system is the best system, though I do not expect 
you agree with that. We have also been told 
that that system cannot comply with the regula- 
tions, because it is impossible for it to intercom- 
municate, with, say, the Marconi system. That is 
the case, is it not ;—So far as I am aware that is 
the case. l 

3211. Therefore that is an example of the 
development of the science in a new direction, ' 

2E l whieh 
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which is really not covered by the terms of the 
Convention ?—Exactly. I havea system which 
will not intereommunicate with other systems 
at present, or cannot intercommunicate with 
systems at present in general use. 

3212. And one which you think is an improve- 
ment over your existing system ?—I believe it is 
an improvement over my existing system, and 
over other systems so far as I know them, and I 
think it is one which it would be desirable to 
adopt for the efficiency of the service. 

3213. Therefore it is really these regulations 
which constitute what you called the iron swad- 
dling clothes ?— Yes. But if you should ask me to 
draft a set of regulations which should be 
applicable, I should say that I was unable to do 
SO. 

3214. You think it is too early to attempt 
anything of the kind ?—I think it is too early—- 
that the knowledge of those concerned, including 
myself, of the subject of wireless telegraphy is 
not suflicient to enable international lagislation 
to be entered into without in some way hhawnper: 
ing the progress of the art. 

3215. In the meantime would you suggest 
that there should be no attempt at international 
regulation, but that there should be what you 
call free competition /—At present I should 
nr that it should be left to the individual 
rovernments to do what they think best in 
various countries. No doubt some agreement 
might be come to between the ditferent Govern- 
ments, or, as I stated, there might be various 
organisations working wireless telegraphy. 

3216. You do not think to do that would 
bring about a great deal of interference between 
difterent systems ?—Personally I do not believe 
much in interference. We have been very much 
threatened with it, and it is to my knowledge 
that attempts have been made to interfere with 
us in the United States, but those mterterences 
have not resulted in any appreciable difhculty or 
in any effective difficulty in the carrying out of 
our business. 

3217. It is, I suppose, a matter of more 
accurate tuning ?—-It is a matter of more 
accurate tuning, and the adoption of the latest 
improvements, which all tend to make interfer- 
ence more ditticult. 

3218. With regard to the partieular position 
of Italy under this Convention, I ene ud 
that, owing to certain obligations that they 
have entered into with you, they are deferring 
the ratification of the Convention ? Do you 
think that that will place them in a disadvanta- 

eous position as compared with us, for exam le, 
if we should ratify? It has been suggested, I 
may say, many times in evidence that if England 
should also defer ratification, she would be placed 
in an unfavourable position. Do you consider 
that Italy is placed in an unfavourable position ? 
—lI do not consider she is really, because she will 
have the freedom which comes from not adhering 
to the Convention. She will be able to go on 
developing wireless telegraphy in a free manner. 
I cannot express the views of the Italian 
Government in the matter, because I do 
not know them; but I do not think that what 
has been suggested would be the case. 

3219. [ suppose it may h2 some years before 
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she is able to ratify ?—I cannot say offhand the 
exact year. I think it is in about 13 years. I 
am certain it is over 10 years. 

3220. My point is this: Do you think that 
during that interval there is any reason to sup- 
pose that other countries who have ratified the 
Convention will adopt any measures against 
Italy, and boycott staticns or anything of that 
sort ?—I do not think that is, as far as I can 
understand, in the range of practical politics. I 
suppose the Italian Government would consider 
the case if it arose, and, as their adviser, I would 
consider it too; but I do not think it is likely. 

3221. Then you do hot think that there is 
any reason why England should not follow the 
example of Italy and withhold her ratification 
until such a time as it becomes more clear what 
scientific line the development of this science is 
going to take ?—That course would be most 
Judicious, in my opinion. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3222. With regard to the Italian question, is 
not there a special article in the Convention, or 
rather in the Provocsl which the Italian delegation 
have signed, which makes a reservation that the 
Convention can only be ratified by Italy after 
the date of the expiry of its agreements with Mr. 
Marconi; that is to say it agrees with the 
principle, but it is obviously bound by certain 
agreements, and therefore it is in the bona-fide 
position of desiring to ratify the Convention at 
the earliest possible moment ?—That no doubt 
appears according to what is published there. 


But my view is that probably the disadvantages. 


of the Convention may become apparent before 
that date is reached, and may perhaps cause a 
different view to be taken by the various Govern- 
ments including the Italian. 

3223. Quite so, but as I understand the point 
or Mr. Lee is this:--That the Italian Govern- 
ment have already said that they are unable to 
ratify at present, and that the English Govern- 
ment, if they decline to ratify will be, as regards 
other countries, in the same 
Italian delegation are. The Italian delegation 
has given notice that in consequence of certain 
contracts it cannot ratify, but has expressed a 
bona-fide desire to do so. But the English 
Government if it now refuses to "E will be 
going back on the signatures of its delegation 
and will be taking up a hostile attitude. is not 
there, therefore, all the difference in the world 
with regard to the two positions ? 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3224. My point was, not that they had refused 
to ratify, but that they had postponed ratifica- 
tion ?— Yes. 


Mr. Sydney Burton. 


3225. Would not the question of the position 
of the English Government be very ifferent 
from that of the Italian if the English Govern- 


ment now decline or postpone ratification ?—I 
may state that I am hardly ina position to de- 
fine what the position of the British Govern- 
ment is or may have been at the oa 


osition that the 
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Of course I believe, if I have not read the docu- 
ments wrongly, that the declaration was made 
by the chief of the British Delegation in Berlin, 
that whatever was discussed or agreed to between 
themselves there was subject to the approval of 
the British Government. 

3226. That is understood ?—But I do not 

uite know how to interpret what the position 
of the British Government is. 

3227. My only point was that it appears to 
me that as regards the Conference the position 
ot the Italian Government differs from that of 
the British Government ?—That is possible. 


Mr. Adkins. 


3228. 1 understood you to say that your 
system has not suffered from confusion in 
practice ?—No, that is my knowledge and my 
experience. 

3229. And that applies even to the station in 
Holland with which your system has inter- 
communication ?—] may state I have not infor- 
mation as to the station in Holland. 

3230. At any rate no information has come to 
vou that intercommunication with that station 
às caused confusion. You have not heard that 
it has caused confusion, have you ?—No, I 
cannot sa y I have. 

3231. What is the system of that station in 
Holland, do you know?—I do not know.  : 

3232. I also understand your answer to 
Mr. Lee to be that you personally did not 
believe, or did not think, there was much serious 
danger of interference ?—I think that what we 
might call the most advanced systems, or those 
which utilise to the utmost the recent progress 
of science in the matter, are not liable to any 
serious danger of that kind. 

3233. Can you get rid of it ?--You can get rid 
of it, or minimise it. We have had to face it in 
a very real manner in the United States. There 
Is no wireless telegraphy Act there, and, in spite 
of the anxiety displayed by the delegates at the 
Convention of Belli. no steps have been taken 
in the United States to put into force any con- 
trol whatever of wireless telegraphy, not only 
internationally, but even nationally. 

3234. If that is the case, and interference can 
be obviated by the skill of the operator, you do 
not feel obliged to lie awake at night in terror of a 
wireless war, whether the Convention is ratified 
by England or not ?—No. [ao not think there 
will be any effective wireless war. 

3235. There may be differences, but the pro- 
spect of a wireless war does not depress you in 
any case ?——No, it does not at all. 

3236. May I ask you whether these are the 
stages by which improvements ure developed by 
yourself and others —that they are first thought 
out, that they are then tried at experimental 
stations, and that they then become, in the 
Judgment of the inventor, of practical and com- 
mercial value. Those are the stages, are not 
they ?—No, I differ somewhat from that state- 
ment. Speaking from my own experience and 
the way I work out most of my improvements, 
they are applied to commercial stations for a 
certain time, and they are tried on a rather large 
scale with a great number of stations, on ships 

0.6. 
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and on shore, before it can be ascertained that 
the modification or the improvement is an 
advantage. I find in applying these improve- 
ments to actual practice that it is a great 
advantage to be able to try these new devices in 
actual practical use, and [ hardly think that it 
would be possible with one or two, or a few, 
experimental stations to develop wireless tele- 
graphy as rapidly as it is done now where a big 
organisation of stations is at one's disposal for 
doing so. 

3237. Can you explain to us how the rule of 
general intercommunication would injure the 
development of these new devices and pro- 
cesses ‘—I think I have already mentioned that 
I had some doubts as to the possibility o£ being 
permitted to carry out experiments on ships 
according to the Convention. 

3238. Then may I take it that your fears on 
this head depend upon your interpretation of the 
section of the pei Ad ?—No. Thev depend 
partly on that, which is only a personal feeling 
with regard to the interpretation of the regula- 
tions, but they also depend on the general fears 
which I have expressed with reference to the 
detrimental effect of regulations of that kind on 
the advancement of the art and on the natural 
development of the science. 

3239. Supposing the regulations are such as 
not to interfere with modifications in the use of 
your stations, supposing the view Mr. Buxton 
suggested is correct, that they do not interfere, 
is there any other danger left then, excepting 
possibly the danger of your inventions being dis- 
covered before you have obtained proper pro- 
tection in the form of patents ?—Will you kindly 
put that question in another way. 

3240. Supposing that these regulations do not 
really e UR with your making improvements, 
what reason is there, excepting possibly the fact 
that à person who communicates with you may 
get to know something about those before you 

ad patented them ?--There are the general 
reasons which I have already expressed. 

3241. But you cannot make them more 
pecie for me?-- Except on the n principle 
that I consider any international regulations at 
present would be deiren 

3242. Then, with regard to the question of 
patents. I take it it has been the policy of your 
company not to take any steps to protect itself 
in the Courts of Law of Germany or elsewhere 
(although you are convinced that your inventions 
are being infringed) until such time as it 
becomes of great practical importance ?—— Not 
until such time as the application is such as to 
do us substantial commercial damage. I would 
like to add one word more in regard to that 

uestion. We have already undertaken patent 
litigation in the United States, which, in our 
opinion, has been successful. 

3243. Is that the case we heard ot against the 
De Forest Line ?—Yes. 


3243*. Has that resulted in abating undue or 
unfair competition with you ?—It has resulted in 
an injunction being issued and a decision being 
given against them which we find certain ditlicul- 
ties in enforcing at present, due to the peculiari- 
ties of the American law. 
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3244. You will agree with me that an injunc- 
tion which you cannot enforce is rather like a law 
which is only on paper?—We hope to enforce 
if. 

3245. Then the position is that you have got 
an injunction, but you have not really enforced 
it ?—That is due to certain reasons. 

3246. I understand you to say, in your judg- 
ment, there will be very extensive litigation 
with regard to patents whether there is a Con- 
vention or not ?— Yes, that is correct, but if you 
will allow me to go back to the question of liti- 
gation in the United States for a moment, I 
believe I am right in saying that the company 
against which we took proceedings are being 
liquidated or dissolved, and we have had some 
difficulty in enforcing the decision against their 
SUCCESSOTS. 

3247. From this point of view as to litigation 
with regard to patents, which we should ali pro- 
bably agree is inevitable, what difference will the 
Convention make /—-The Convention will make 
it certain, and will extend the patent litigation 
to almost every system and every country, 
whilst if the Convention does not come into 
operation, the litigation will probably be more 
restricted, as it is at present. 

3248. You agree that there will be litigation 
T any event —Conrvention or no Convention ?— 

es. 

3249. But you think it will be more restricted 
without the Convention ?—I think it will be 
more restricted without the Convention. I think 
the fact of there being bound to be a great 
deal of litigation it the Convention comes into 
force, will, taking human nature to be what it 
is, tend to make cordial co-operation or inter- 
communieation between those systems which 
are fighting in the Law Courts very difficult. 

3250. Do I understand you to go so far as this, 
that where you have & Convention binding upon 
the subjects of all countries taking part in it, 
that will not help intercommunication so much 
as letting everybody do as they please, and that 
there is the prospect, with the Convention, of 
more litigation !—That is my view, because I 
think it will be found that these differences will 
adjust theinselves according to the interests of 
the various people concerned. 


3251. With regard to the new scientific ele- 
ment called amplitude: supposing you are at a 
-shore station filled with one of your receivers, 
and supposing that within range of that receiver 
there are two ships, we will say, who are both 
using the same length, will the question whether 
. you receive a message from them depend upon 
whether the amplitude is the same in cacb case? 
—]t will depend on that to a great extent. 


3252. Supposing that you have one of your 
ships fitted with your apparatus coming within 
range of one of your shore stations, and, owing 
: to your regulations, you know that they will use 
not only a particular wave length but a particular 
strength of amplitude, and supposing thatanother 
_ ship 1s sending the same wave length but with 
diferent amplitude, would that interfere with 
. the message from the first ?--In certain cases, 
according to the receiver I use or in use, I would 
receive one of the messages and not the other. 

3253 And in other cases you would receive 
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both—the one disturbing the other ?—Yes, in 
other cases I might receive both, each disturbing 
the other. 

3254. Is amplitude controllable as thoroughly 
as wave length ?—I believe it 1s. 

3255. Then if amplitude is controllable the 
fact that amplitude ought to be considered as 
well as wave length does not really seriously 
affect this problem, does it; because regulations 
would ensure that amplitude was controlled with 
the same uniformity as wavelength ?— That would 
be bringing in another control I am already of 
opinion that wave length should not be controlled 
yet. But I might perhaps deal with this point 
still further, and say that there may be systems 
which are not dependent for communication 
even on the question of amplitude and wave 
length. I may get a combination of two wave 
lengths producing a certain effect. — 

3256. I only wanted to understand how far 
amplitude was a controllable element and how 
far it affected the receipt of messages ?—I 
believe it is controllable at present. 


Mr. Macpherson. 


3257. In your evidence in chief you said, as I 
understood you, England had everything to gain 
and practically nothing to lose, by refusing to 
ratify the Convention. Would you kindly 
eularge upon that and explain hit we are 
to gain if we do ratify ?—I think I have 
explained rather at Ts what I believe this 
country has to gain if she does not ratity, In 
ratifying it might gain certain advantages—it 
might please the German Emperor—or the 
German Government; there might be certain 
political considerations in the matter; but with 
these I have nothing to do. Speaking, however, 
from a technical, and, so far as my knowledge 
goes, from a commercial point of view, I am 
afraid that England has nothing to gain at 

resent by joining the Convention, unless, as 
pA stated, there may be politieal considera- 
tions. 

3258. I suppose it would be a very serious 
thing fer the Marconi Company if we ratified 
this Convention, though do not answer that 

uestion unless you like /—I think the Marconi 
Cun, would consider that it would Le very 
unfortunate if it were ratified. _ | 

3259. Then, apart from technical grounds, 
upon which you have been pretty Mee CIOSS- 
examined, and apart from commercial considera- 
tions, as to bh you think we ean gain nothing, 
vou think that it would be detrimental to us, 
Inasmuch as we should be playing into the hands 
of certain people or of à certain section of the 

eople ?—That is how it appears to me at present 
if you ask me to state my opinion. 


Mr. Gwynn. 

3260. I wish to ask you a question whieh Sir 
Edward Sassoon has been anxious to have put 
again. Do you agree that ali wireless inventors 
are in favour of intercommunieation ?—I think 
it has been stated by one of the witnesses here, 
I think by Mr. Babington Smith, in answer to a 
question, that my company was the only 
organisation working wireless telegraphy which 

was 
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was opposed to the principle of intercommunica- 
tion. am rather surprised at that statement 
because I believe the Post Office was in touch 
with at least one inventor who has been licensed 
by the Post Otfice and who is not in favour of 
intercommunication. 


Mr. Sydney Burton. 


3261. What date are you speaking of ? —I do 
nut know what date the licence was issued, but 
I believe it was issued. It was a licence for the 
station at Macrihanish, in Scotland. 


3262. That is shore to shore ?—I believe they 
have been sending it to ships also. : 
3263. What are the terms of that licence ?— 
l do not know the terms of the licence. Perhaps 
you will correct me. Professor Fessenden wrote 
a letter to the London “Times” dated 
25th February, 1907, putting forth his reasons 
why the Convention was detrimental to the art 
of wireless telegraphy and why the Convention 
should not be ratified. So far as I know the 
“Times” did not publish this letter, and, 
although I have no connection whatever with 
Professor Fessenden, and no partnership with him 
in anv way, and have only met him once in my 
life, I believe, he has sent mea copy of this letter. 
He is an American inventor, who is licensed by 
the Post Office for a certain station near Macri- 
hanish, in Scotland. He says, “ Considering the 
matter sol ely from the standpoint of the interest 
of the pu blic, the proposals of the International 
Radiotelegraphic Convention should not be 
ut into effect for the following reasons: » 
ey are not practicable. (2) They wouk 
practically put an end to the development of 
wireless telegraphy. (3) It is unnecessary legis- 
lation. As regards the first point, what the 
proposals mean will be better understood by 
considering the result of a passage ofalaw to 
the effect that all stations of the Post Otftice 
Authorities should be capable of directly commu- 
niating with one another. Since telephones 
cannot intercommunicate with telegraph or 
Wheatstone transmitters, with typewriter tele- 
graph the result would be that all Post Office 
"lu ment would have to be reduced to a form 
which could be used in the outlying districts— 
that is all telegraphie improvements would have 
to be abandoned and the Post Office would have 
to come down to the simple recorder and 
manually operated key. The case is on all fours 
as ie Jala wireless telegraphy. There are a 
considerable number of systems of wireless tele- 
graphy which cannot operate one with the other. 
For example, we have: (1) The original spark 
and coherer method with which Marconi has 
achieved such remarkable results, dating from 
1896. (2) The singing are continuous radiation 
method, patented by the National Electric 
Signalling Company, 1902 and 1903, which has 
recently attracted considerable attention in 
Europe. (3) The revolving field or condenser 
dynamo method, dating trom 1899. (4) The 
singing arc with group frequency method, dating 
from 1901. (5) The heterodyne method, dating 
from 1903. (6) The wireless telephone, dating 
from 1901, which was first put on the market in 
1904. (7) The secret A method by which 
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messages can be sent without other stations 
being able to read them. (8) The ship-localising 
method for locating the course and distance of 
approaching ships. It will be obvious that the 
wireless telephone cannot intercommunicate 
with the Marconi spark and coherer system, or 
the latter with the kede System. If the 
proposals of the Berlin Convention are put into 
effect only one of these systems could as a rule 
be used. Suppose a spark system was chosen. 
Many captains would prefer a telephone, for the 
reason that the range of the telephone—150 
miles—is sufficient for most practical purposes 
and does not necessitate the carrying of a tele- 
graph operator, as the apparatus can be handled 
by one of the ship's engineers with a little prac- 
tice. (At a recent public demonstration attended 
by representatives of the General Electric, Bell 
T rlon and other companies of the operation 
of the wireless telephone e were no telephone 
operators at either station, the transmitting 
xn. being in charge of engineer apprentices 
who knew absolutely nothing about electricity.) 
Again, the operators on some ships might prefer 
to use the heterodyne system, because, by its 
means, it is possible to “break” the 
messages and also to communicate with more 
than one station at the same time, and 
system is not attected at all by atmospheric dis- 
turbances or interference and can work over 
much longer distances and can be used with a 
call or recorder. On the other hand, if the 
heterodyne system were chosen, there is no 
question but that many shipowners would have 
reasonable grounds for objections, as the 
apparatus is considerably more expensive than 
the simple spark apparatus, and for many pur- 
poses the spark method would be amply 
satisfactory. It will be seen from the above that 
the proposals are absolutely impracticable unless 
all the advances which have been made in the 
last few years, and which are now being made, 
are to be abandoned. As regards the second 
point, even we Americans realize that standard- 
ization has its limitations, and when carried to 
excess puts an end to development. Consider, 
for example, what would have been the effect on 
development of Mercantile Marine if twenty 
years ago a law had been passed requiring all 
steamers to be equipped with engines of the same 
size and type, so that in case of breakdown 
spare parts could be obtained from pass- 
ing vessels. Or consider the architectural 
paralysis which is found in cities where muni- 
cipal regulations limit the height of buildings, 
and where square mile after square mile of 
houses indistinguishable from each other, ex- 
cept by slight variations in their stucco orna- 
ments, indicates that the landlords having found 
that type of building which gives the most 
return for the least construction cost have now 
no incentive to depart from it. Moreover there 
1s no necessity for the legislation, as the matter is 
one which will settle itself. The fact that insurance 
underwriters will charge lower premiums for 
vessels equipped with suitable wireless apparatus, 
and that passengers will naturally prefer to 
travel on vessels equipped with some means 
whereby they can maintain communication 
with shore, will be sufficient incentive with 
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Shipowners to equip their vessels with apparatus 
capable of maintaining communication as far as 
it is necessary or advisable. Nothing could be 
more harmful to the development of wireless 
telegraphy than hasty or unconsidered legisla- 
tion. In addition, when legislation comes, 
if it ever comes, the regulations should be drawn 
up with the coynisance and advice of various 
companies interested in developing the art. One 
of the reasons why the proposed regulations of 
the Berlin International adiotelegraph Con- 
vention are of such an impracticable nature is 
the fact that they were drawn up by members, 
who, in the ease of the United States Commis- 
sioner at least, had taken no pains to ascertain 
from the wireless companies what was practicable 
and what was not. It goes without saying that 
any legislative proposals, to be practicable and 
serviceable, must be drawn up atter full and com- 
lete consultation with those interested in the 
development of the art, and acquainted with its 
possibilities. I have no hesitation in saying most 
emphaticaily that the interests of the general 
publie will be best served by abandoning’ all 
attempt at the present time to enact any such 
regulations as the proposals of the Berlin 


International Radiotelegraphic Convention. 
As further showing the injurious eftect 
ot unnecessary legislation, I am able to 


state of my personal knowledge that even 
at the present time there are quite a considerable 
number of wireless inventions of the very great- 
est public importance which have not been 
developed or put out for the use of the public on 
account of the fact that the regulations already 
‘in force are of such a character as to render it 
impossible to develop them commercially until 
the restrictions referred to are removed. (Signed) 
REGINALD A. FESSENDEN." 


Chairman. 

3264. In what capacity does he speak ?—He 
speaks asan inventor—as a worker in wireless 
telegraphy and, as I believe, a Director of the 
Natonial Electric Signalling Company of the 
United States. 

3265. It is just the individual opinion of an 
individual inventor?—Yes; but I believe he gives 
the opinion of his company, because he has a 
controlling interest in it ; and I should also state, 
that, though I do not exactly agree with every- 
thing he savs in the letter, I agree with his point 
that the Convention at present is undesirable. 

3266. Has he invented a system ?—He claims 
to have invented a system, or several systems, of 
wireless telegraphy which present particular 
advantages. 

3267. Have you a high opinion of these 
systems ?—I have not had the opportunity of 
testing them. If I had I could speak about them. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3268. Would it meet your case, and would it 
remove your objections to the Convention, if 
all the Marconi stations in Great Britain and the 
British Islands were made exempted stations— 
that is to say were exempted from the obligation 
to intercommunicate ?—I should say it would 
not. The Convention has been framed in such a 
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fashion that shipping companies, and parti- 
cularly foreign shipping companies, whether they 
want it or not, vill be driven to take the Con. 
vention service. . 

3269. You think they will be absolutely driven 
to ? —Yes. 

3270. On the other hand, supposing England 
should refuse to ratity, what would be the 
position ?—Then my opinion is that a number 
of the other countries will also refuse to ratify, 
I am certain that Italy will refuse to ratify. 


Chairman. 


3271. She refuses to ratify. at present, does not 
she ?— Yes. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3272. Is it not that she cannot ratify rather 
than that she refuses to ratify ?—Italy is one, 
and I believe some others will refuse to ratify. 
But, of course, that is only a personal belief. 

3273. You have no grounds for suggesting it ; 
it is only a personal opinion /—I cannot state any 
grounds, or repeat any conversations I have had 
on the subject ; but my belief is that. 

3274 It has been said that your company is 
a foreign company. Are there any foreigners on 
the directorate /—I should say that the only 
foreigner on the directorate 13 myself, that 15 
on the parent company. The International 
Company has a cosmopolitan directorate. 
Pursuant to a desire to carry out an all-British 
policy, in which they were encouraged by the 
Admiralty, the parent company bought up all 
the shares in the International Company, and 
has absolute control over it. It has also formed 
a rumber of associated companies in Canada, the 
United States of the Argentine, and Belgiu 
and France, and of those companies the parent 
Marconi Company—of which all the directors 
are British except myself—has a stock or share 
control, having a predominating voting power 
at a meeting of shareholders. 

3275. Supposing the British Government 
ratify this Convention, what line will your com- 
pany take ?—That would be rather a matter for 
their future decision, I should say; but there 
might be two cases open to them which occur to 
me. One is that they might not consider them- 
selves bound to intercommunicate according to 
the interpretation given by certain legal advisers 
to their contracts, and they might try to fight out 
that point, and proceed, under the Patents, 
against anybody working wireless stations in 
British territory, supposing that those stations 
infringe their patents. Cr, another scheme that 
has been spoken of is to accept the offer made 
by a foreign syndicate to buy up the controlling 
interest in the International Company—that is, 
buy the shares which my company holds in 
the International Company, which is doing most 
of the shipping work. The Marconi Parent 
Company now holds the majority of the shares 
in this International Company, and we could sell 
this majority-control to the syndicate which is 
anxious to acquire it: and its policy, of course, 
would be presumably dictated in the case to 
which I am alluding, by a Foreign Directorate, 
which might, in carrying out this policy, WE 
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the support of its own Government. 
the two cases that might arise. 

3276. In the latter case, the control of the 
entire organisation would rest in foreign hands? 
—In the case which I am contemplating it 
would, supposing the Foreign Syndicate bought 
this controling interest which might be very 
desirable for them. 


Those are 


Chairman. | 
' 3277. Can you say which country it is?——I 
cannot say that. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3278. You merely state the fact that there 
has been an offer before you ?— Yes, that is 
correct. 

3279. I gather, from an answer you gave to 
Mr. Adkins a short time ago, that, in your 
opinion, the state of chaos which is said to exist 
is, not so chaotic as it has been represented ?— 
Yes that is correct. I have every opportunity 
of watching the working of numerous ships 
which belong to the organisation controlled by 
my company. I have the opportunity of know- 
ing everything the Italian Government are 
doing at their stations. I have the opportunity 
of listening to the transmission of messages at 
stations, and, honestly speaking, I do not admit 
that any material interference exists at the 
present time with the working of our stations. 

3280. Was your attentien called. to some 
evidence of Lieutenant Loring, in which he 
detailed the number of messages that you could 
hear simultaneously at Dover, and the confusion 
of traffic that arose from these ?—I did notice 
Lieutenant Loring's evidence on that point, and 
I should say it appears to me that he was not 
trying to exclude messages, but that he was trying 
toget them. I mean that he was not in any way 
trying to exclude various messages which might 
haveinterfered with any work ot the Admiralty 
stations which he was working at; he was tryin 
to get everything he could get, if I undertoad 
his answer to the question. He also made 
certain other remarks about the repetition of 
messages at our stations. I hope he is really 
certain that they were the Marconi stations 
which he heard repeating—that they were not 
some other stations. He states in his evidence 
he heard so many other stations that it may have 
been some other station repeating. I do not wish 
to doubt his skill in the matter, but still I would 
like to put that to him. 

3281. Do you think that his answer in the 
matter produced the impression of more chaos 
than usually exists ?—I believe that is the case. 
I think I have had at least as much experience as 
Lieutenant Loring in the working of these 
stations, and though I must state that I have 
not often been present or near to these stations at 
Dover to which he refers, I have been present, 
and close, and in touch with stations B as the 
Lizard and Brow Head, where the largest 
amount of commercial work is done; and I have 
hot experienced, at those stations or at other 
Marconi stations, any considerable interference, 
or any, I might say, material interference with 
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the working of the stations. I would like, if 
da will permit me, to make another reference. 

ieutenant Loring said something about the 
language of the operators. I do not think that 
refers to our operators; but is it entirely 
correct? It right occur. But [ might state 
also, with your permission, that I can say I have 
heard Naval operators using very bad language 
occasionally. 


Chairman. 


3282. You say the interchange of messages 
between Brow Head and the Lizard are more 
numicrous than they are at Dover ?—Very much 
more numerous; and they are also of a com- 
mercial character. There are, practically, no 
experiments going on in that district, and no 
testing or conversation. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3283. I think Lieutenant Loring said report- 
ing got heavier the further ‘you got West ?—He 
is in agreement with me about that point. — 

3284 Have you noticed Sir Oliver Lodge's 
statement that a station within range of messages 
a station which is capable of recciving a message 
— need not be inconvenier.ced by it unless the 
interruption is very violent ?—Yes, I have seen 
that statement. 

3285. Did you also see Mr. Maskelyne’s 
evidence, in which he said a ship using five kilo- 
watts of power, within a few miles of a coast 
station, would throw that station out of work 
for the moment ?—It would, certainly, if the sta- 
tion happened to use the same arrangement of 
wave length, amplitude, and allthe rest. But, 
ge I were free to use the arrangement I 
thought best at the shore station, I think I could 
almost 1mmediately prevent any interference. 

3286. What has been your experience at the 
Lizard and Poldhu?—I found— and I state 
definitely because I see some other witness ex- 
pressed some doubt about it—that the Lizard 
can receive from a ship whilst Poldhu, which is 
seven miles away, is transmitting, with a power 
sufficient to effect a receiver 1,000 miles away. 
And not only that, but | can state that a station 
in the same field as Poldhu is—that is from 50 
or 60 yards from the Poldhu station—-can receive 
a message from a different station when Poldhu 
is transmitting to another station about 900 
miles away. So that, if my methods are adopted 
at two stations, and I have control of the arrange- 
ments, it is possible to have two stations in the 
same field so to speak without mutual inter- 
ference — each working independently of the 
other. 

3287. So that, practically, you think that you 
could cut out almost any reasonable attempt at 
disturbance ?— Yes, especially if it were caused 
by a ship; because it is not practicable for a 
ship to carry any very elaborate transmitting 
apparatus. 

3288. To what do you attribute the position 
that your company now admittedly holds ?—! 
attribute it to the fact that, as stated by so many 
of the Government witnesses, they were first in 
the field in the application; that they were 
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working wireless telegraphy in England when 
nòbody else was working it. That has been con- 
firmed by the witnesses from Lloyd's and from 
the’ Post Office. And also I attribute it to the 
faet that they have adopted the only possible 
method for organisation of working which will 
enable wireless telegraphy to be utilised on a 
large scale for ship to shore communication. I 
might also add that probably—I am speaking 
personally, and therefore I should not say too 
much on that point—but possibly as to some of 
the technical devices or arrangements we were in 
advance of others—I mean that seems to be 
borne out by the contracts which the Admiralty, 
the Board of Trade and Lloyd's, have entered 
into with my company. 

3289. That is to say, you claim that vou were 
the first to create a working organisation, and 
that in the matter of technical appliances you 
continue to hold that superiority ?—1 believe 
that is true. 

3290. But in the matter of technical appli- 
ances you have always had competitors, ee 
you not /— Yes, there have been a great number 
of competitors and would-be competitors, people 
who have stated, as they have stated here, that 
they are very anxious to do business if they were 
. given an opportunity. 

3291. Have there been any competitors in the 
matter of organisation ?—I believe there have 
not been any competitors in the matter of 
organisation. The German company, which has 
been cited as our chief rival, has not organised 
the business on the lines on which we have 
organised it. They endeavoured to sell apparatus 
to ships without in any way endeavouring to 
regulate the working of the system; and the 
result has been that, in order to get any organ- 
isation at all, they have been compelled to employ 
the friendly services of their Government in 
trying to get a position which they were not 
able to obtain in open competition. 

3202. And, to create an organisation, involved 
a great deal of capital, did it not ?—Yes, a very 
great deal ot capital has been expended by my 
company. I think it is generally known, and ic 
has En testified to by other witnesses, that they 
went to the expense of putting up stations round 
the English coast, and round the Irish coast, and 
other coasts, before ships were fitted, for the pur- 

ose of establishing this organisation, and install- 
ing this exchange by means of which ships should 
be able to carry on a telegraph business. 


3393. Do you attribute your position in any 
degree to the special advantages conferred upon 
ou by the Government?—No, I do not. I 
have stated my early relations with the Post 
Office. I think, though I may be wrong and 
may be corrected, that it has been stated some- 
where that our stations were licensed because 
they were the only stations there. Mr. Babing- 
ton Smith stated that the Marconi Company 
was the first in the field, and that they organised 
a service. And I think it is due only to these 
facts that they have obtained this predominant 
position of which you speak. 

3294. When you established your first stations 
—that is, previous to the Wireless Telegraphy 
Act—it was equally open to anyone else to 
establish wireless stations in this country, was 1t 
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not ?—Yes, I want to state emphatically that it 
was, although at least one other witness has 
stated that it was not. And I wish also to state 
that it can be proved that several responsible 
Ministers of the British Government have stated 
that it was free and open to anyone to establish 
wireless telegraphy stations in England, to com- 
municate with ships outside territorial waters, 
before the passing of the Wireless Telegraphy 
Act. 

3295. Had you any guarantee of assistance 
from the Post Oftice giving the right to makean 
arrangement for communicating your messages 
by land ?---I am speaking, of course, as one who 
has been in a certain degree detached from these 
negotiations, because I was carrying on technical 
work, but I should state that, so far as I am 
aware, the company had some difficulty in the 
beginning in inducing the Post Office to connect 
up their shore stations. 

3296. You had no guarantee, in fact ?—W'e had 
no guarantee that we should be connected that 
way, if we established these stations. 

3297. Now let me put to you a hypothetical 
case. Supposing Great Britain were (1) to refuse 
ratification, and were (2) to leave the Marconi 
Company entirely free to carry out its own 
policy, that is to continue to refuse intercom- 
munication, but (3) supposing at. the same time 
the British Government were to grant licences 
to other British or Foreign Companies to erect 
intercommunication stations on British coasts 
and in British territory, wherever openings tor 
them existed, would your company have any 
objection to make to such a decision as that? 
—I think not. I think it would have no objec- 
tion to that course. I mean, of course, subject 
to patent rights, and those questions which 
wild be settled in another way. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


3298. I understand you tosay that you would 
have no objection to the position of the Marconi 
Company if the Government did not ratify the 
Convention, but they were to allow freely 
licences in suitable places to other companies to 
erect stations which would intercommunicate— 
the Marconi Company retaining its right of 
non-intercommunication. You do not object to 
that?—What I stated was supposing the 
English Government does not ratify, and, of 
course, the stations of other companies would 
be subject to the conditions imposed upon them 
by the Post Office. 

3299. Yes, under the licences, Yes. 

3300. That being so, what would be your 
objection to a system under which the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, having ratified, allowed 
other systems to open stations at convenient 
places under licences for intercommunication, 
exempting the Marconi stations, under the 
Articles of the Convention, from the obligation 
to communicate. Would you have any objec- 
tion to that ?—Yes, I would, because the fact of 
the British Government joining the Convention 
would be, as I have already stated, according to 
my personal belief, that all other nations would 
ratify, and that a great number of the foreign 
shipping companies would have to work under 
the Convention rules, and would, of course, com- 

municate 
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municate to those stations which would be 
erected by the Government for the purpose of 
ing out the provisions of the Convention. 

3301. Would not that be so, exactly the same, 
the Convention being alive and Great Britain 
standing out. Would not they be equally bound 
with other nations under the obligations of the 
Convention to issue imtercommunicatins 
licences ?—In that case, of course, there would 
be the influence and the attitude of the shipping 
companies, which might prefer to use the 
Marconi system. 

3302. But they, I understand, would be met 
bythe clause which was put in very much to 
ineet this point —the Exemption Clause—under 
which, if it is thought while, after consulting with 
the Marconi Company, to exempt the Marconi 
system, they would be exempted from the obliga- 
tion to intercommunicate—other stations and 
other systems being open. They would be then 
surely in the position that you want them to be 
in; would not they ?—In that casethey would pro- 
bably or possibly lose all their foreign ships using 
the Marconi system. 


Mr. G^uynn. 


3303. And would not they lose also the great 
majority of the English ships?—If England 
raüfied the Convention ? 

3304. Would not England be bound to enforce 
the terms of the Convention as far as possible to 
English ships. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3304*. No, because she can exempt anything 
she likes. 


Mr. Gwymn. 


3305. If England ratified the Convention, 
would not England be bound by the spirit of 
the Convention to use all the influence she could 
toadvise shipping companies to produce as much 
intercommunication as possible ?—Yes, that is 
what I understand and take exception to. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton., 


3306. On the other hand, was not the position 
and attitude of the Government this: in order 
to meet largely the Marconi position they insisted, 
as a sine qua non of signing, that there should 
be this Article enabling them to exempt—which 
means, of course, that they would use it with the 
greatest possible desire to meet any legitimate 


0.6. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton—continued. 


difficulties which might arise? —Yes ; but I still 
consider that the fact of theGovernment adhering 
to the Convention would do irreparable damage 
to the company’s business, which damage would 
not occur if England did not ratify. 

3307. Even if non-ratifying, the same position 
occurred—-that is to say, the Marconi system was 
exempted from intercommunication, but other 
licences were issued for intercommunicating 
stations ?—I cannot say that it would be the 
same position. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3308. Assume the generally-admitted fact 
that at present the great bulk of the commercial 
stations in the world are Marconi stations, 
would it be said that England was carrying out 
the spirit of the Convention if England went into 
the Convention and exempted all the Marconi 
stations /—I suppose it would not. 

3308*. In the Convention the Powers are to 
depend, I think, for enforcement of the regula- 
tions upon the power to dismiss operators. Have 
you considered how the Convention would work 
out in the way of enforcing penalties ? Had you 
and the Marconi Company the power of dismiss- 
ing operators ?—Yes. 

3309. Did you find that that power was easily 
employed ? —It has been employed sometimes. 

3310. Did you find it adequate to prevent the 
interference ?—Yes, we did. It gave us control 
over the operators. 

3311. Why, if you found that control adequate, 
did you institute the system of bonuses /—To 
give them an opportunity of being more diligent 
in the carrying out of their business. May I, 
Sir, make a short statement. With regard to 
the opinions which I have given on matters of 
interference which are strictly technical opinions, 
it has occurred to me that some of the witnesses 
who have already come before you, or who may 
afterwards come before you, may, for some 
reason, doubt the accuracy of my remarks. Now 
I would say, if the Committee have any doubt as 
to the accuracy of what I have stated as to this 

uestion of interferences, etc., 1 should be very 
pun if they would give me the opportunity to 

emonstrate, by a practical demonstration at 
technical 
emonstrated. 


any of my stations, an oint which 


they would like to see 


Chairman. 
3312 Have you a station within easy reach ot 
London ?—Not very close. 
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Chairman. 


3313. Will you be good enough to tell the 
Committee in what capacity you come before 
us?—I am a retired Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Post Office. I was at work on wireless ace 
for 12 years before Mr. Marconi came to England, 
and we had had several very successful p 
ments—more than experiments—real work done. 
In 1892 we signalled across the Bristol Channel ; 
and it is a very remarkable fact that the first 
message that was sent to Mr. Gavey (who has 
appeared before you and who was in charge 
of those experiments), announced the death 
of my predecessor; it was the first message 
really sent. Then in 1895 we maintained 
communication between the Island of Mull 
and Argyllshire for three weeks during the 
time the cable was broken, and messages 
and Press messages were freely sent. At 
that time this fact appeared in the papers; it 
created an immense sensation, and, as a matter 
of fact, in 189% the Press made as much fuss over 
the success of my experiments as they did 
six ycars later over the success of Mr. Marconi. 
Then, later, Rathlin Island was placed in com- 
munication with the mainland of Ireland. 
The apparatus was established in Lloyd’s 
station, and later on it was transferred from 
Lloyd’s station to the Post Office, and there 
it has been at work ever since, conducting 
the commercial business of the Post Office 
between Rathlin Island and the mainland, a 
distance of about nine miles. After that the 
success of wireless telephony was so clear that 
Mr. Gavey established between the Skerries (he 
mentioned this in his own evidence) and Holy- 
head, a distance of four miles, communication by 
wireless telephony. 

$314. In what year was that ?—That was done 
in 1901, and it is now in daily use. Being 
associated so much with the earliest history 
of wireless telegraphy, I thought it was quite 
right that the history of the subject should 
come before you. The main point of my coming 
here is that wireless telegraphy is a free systein 
open to the whole world. It was not patented 


.C.B., F.R.S., called in, and Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 


by the Post Office; it W&s developed by the Post 
Office, and when Mr. Marconi came he only came 
with a new way of doing an old thing. 

3315. So that you claim that the system was 
in active operation before Mr. Marconi’s first 
advent ?—Certainly, Sir—developed by the Post. 
Oftice under my department. 

3316. Can you give the Committee your 
views with regard to the position that Mr. 
Marconi holds, whose system is characterised as 
a m ?—He has given it very fairly him- 
self. 

3317. What are your views as to the position 
held by the Marconi Company ?—I want to draw 
a very great distinction between Mr. Marconi 
himself and the Marconi Company. 


3318. You are dealing exclusively now with 
Mr. Marconi as an inventor?—I am, Sir— 
certainly. 


3319. As distinct from the Marconi Company / 
— Yes. I want first to refer to Mr. Marconi 
personally. He came to me with a letter of 
introduction from Mr. Campbell-Swinton, and 
he came to me at a very fortunate time for 
himself, for I was just then smarting under the 
disappointment of having made a failure in 
communicating with the East Goodwin Light- 
ship ; in fact, the system that we had developed 
was not able to communicate with moving ships, 
and Mr. Marconi came to me with a plan by 
which he used Hertzian waves applied to a 
coherer—a very delicate instrument indeed— 
and I saw at once that this was something 
that would enable us to communicate with 
moving ships, and at my recommendation every 
possible facility was given to Mr. Marconi. We 
tried his Den as he himself has stated, 
extremely fairly, and I have not one word to say 
against (or for) Mr. Marconi; his credit is very 
well deserved ; but what I want to press on the 
Committee is that he could not, and did not, 
patent wireless telegraphy, for wireless telegraphy 
existed then; and it was by the aid of our sys- 
tem between Lavernock and Flat Holm that ‘we 


were 
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were able to ca out his own experiments 
across the British Channel, which were the first 
experiments that he had ever made across the 
sea; and it was from those experiments (in May, 
1897) that the Marconi Company started; and 
then Mr. Marconi and the Post Office broke off 
all connection and we lost all interest for the 
time in the Marconi system. But what I want 
to impress is that the Post Office left wireless 
telegraphy free to the whole world. 

3320. In view of what you say can you tell 
the Committee your views as regards the excep- 
tional advantages that Mr. Marconi’s Company 
has enjoyed in recent years ?—The exceptional 
advantage is this, that it is able to maintain 
communication with moving ships, and moving 
ships with each other. He used Hertzian waves, 
which had not from my own personal experience 
been used before. We have been able to extend 
the range (the distance) to which we can com- 
municate very much by adopting the Hertzian 
waves as Mr. Marconi did. 

3321. When does the first patent of Mr. 
Marconi expire—how many more years of life 
has it to run ?—It is either three or four, 14 
years after 1897—that is four years. 

3322. Then will you tell us what your views 
areas regards other wireless systems, and to 
what extent they are capable of doing com- 
mercial business ?—-As regards other systems, of 
course, being so naturally connected with wire- 
less telegraphy, I have taken the deepest interest 
in every step that has been taken in advance, 
and every one of the different inventors who 
have come to this country and others in the 
country, have made me fully cognisant of the 
details of their apparatus and the principles 
involved ; so that I have made myself thoroughly 
well acquainted with the Lodge-Muirhead, the 
De Forest, the Poulsen, the Telefunken, the 
Rochefort (the French system), and the Fessen- 
den (American). 

3323. Provided intercommunication was 
allowed between these several systems do you 
consider that wireless telegraphy would proceed 
with success ?—-I have not the smallest doubt 
about it, Sir, for the whole effect of the opera- 
tions of the Marconi Company has been to check 
and really stop the growth of wireless telegraphy 
as a convenience to navigators as well as a com- 
mercial undertaking. 

3324, From your long experience, therefore, 
ou do not ise any of the objections that 

ve been raised by previous witnesses ?—Quite 
the reverse; I take quite the reverse view. The 
only reason that has been given in favour of en- 
forcing of the monopoly by the Marconi Company 
Is that, admitting intercommunication, they 
admit the infringement of their patent. On the 
other hand I should say that if there is any 
value whatever in the patent the infringement 
is proved by the fact of other stations being able 
to communicate with the Marconi system 
because it is based upon the same idea. 

3325. Can you tell us shortly the improve- 
ments that have taken place in wireless tele- 
graphy during the last 10 years ?—There have 

three or four very great steps taken in 
advance. The first one was the art of tuning, 
and that originated and was patented by Sir 

0.6. | 
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Oliver Lodge in 1897, and I have a very strong 
belief in the strength of his position in that 
tent. The other advances made have been 
in the delicacy of ithe receivers used; the most 
practical, not perhaps the most delicate, but one 
of the best coherers or best receivers, is called 
by Sir Oliver Lodge his coherer, and he described 
it in his evidence—it is an extremely practical 
thing. Then there was a very great step in 
advance taken in Germany by Professor 
Schloemilch, who introduced the electro-chemical 
receiver that has been the basis of the De Forest 
and of the Fessenden receivers, and lastly there 
have been great advances made in the “ receiver ” 
direction by the Telefunken system. Then the 
last and the greatest step, in my opinion, is one 
taken first by Mr. Duddell and followed by 
Mr. Poulsen—Mr. Duddell being a Britisher and 
Mr. Poulsen a Dane—in the use of persistent 
waves, and the use of persistent waves is going 
to be a great step in advance; it leads to the 
economy of power and also to ease in tuning. 
3326. Will you give us a definition shortly of 
“persistent waves" ?—“ Persistent waves.” Ishould 
say that you could draw a distinction between a 
blow on a big drum and a rattle on a lot of 
drums. Now the blow on the big drum means 
one loud boom and that is followed by descend- 
ing ones which rapidly disappear. The rattle of a 
row of drums may be as continuous and as long 
as you like. That I will take as one illustration. 
Another would be a flash of lightning, which is a 
sudden blow. An electric light like the light 
you have here is a “ ipse. ” light, and this 
is worked, I believe, by continueus currents, but 
if it were worked by alternating currents it would 
be persistent, continuous waves of electricity 
passing through producing the electric light. 4 


3327. Will you explain how the * persistent 
waves " are produced ?—They were produced by 
Mr. Duddell by means of an electric arc—what 
they call a singing arc. That was the first one. 
That is the system adopted by Mr. Poulsen also ; 
but since then there have been several systems 
proposed. They have what they call electric 
valves which are able to maintain these per- 
sistent alternating currents ; there is no difficulty 
in doing so. 

3328. Now, as representing a firm of consulting 
engineers, you have had occasion to examine 
minutely into many of these systems, have you 
not ?—I have. I have given you the result 
practically of the different systems. I have been 
compelled to make myself acquainted with their 
different merits. 


3329. And you are prepared to confirm what 
has been said by previous witnesses who have 
come before us speaking in regard to these sys- 
tems? — I do confirm them. I have read 
carefully the evidence and I do not disagree with 
any part of the evidence given by the witnesses 
for ihe other systems. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3330. When you mentioned thevarioussystems 
did you mention the Marconi ?—Yes ; there are 
seven. I mentioned six; the Marconi, of course, 
inakes the seventh. 


2rF2 3381. Now 
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Chairman. | 

3331. Now as regards the ratification of the 
Convention, can you see, looking at it from the 
point of view of the Marconi Company, any 
serious objection to that Convention being rati- 
fied ?—I think it would be a very serious evil to 
this country if that Convention were not ratified, 
not alone in the interest of the Post Office or of 
the business itself, but in the interest of the 
publie and in the interest of those who travel by 
sea; for there is nothing that adds so much to 
the comfort and safety of the voyager as the fact 
of being in communication with ships not far 
off, who tell you of danger, who tell you of safety, 
and who tell you of direction, so that a captain 
on board. ship feels much more secure 
and far more in command of his ship with 
the knowledge he gains from neighbouring 
ships than he did before. For instance, 
take icebergs, derelicts, fogs. I have only 
just arrived across the Atlantic (last week). 

left America on the 26th April and arrived 
last Thursday in Liverpool, and we used the 
apparatus frequently to find the state of the 
weather ahead and behind us. We found, for 
instance, from a German ship (the “ Emperor 
Frederick the Great,’ I think it was) that she 
had got through the fog, and we stuck on. On 
the other hand, when coming away out of New 
York, we were kept there for 17 hours by a fog 
that was as thick as it could be between Sandy 
Hook and Nantucket, so we had to remain 
anchored for 17 hours until the fog cleared up; 
but we were pertectly happy, because we had 
information of the clearance of the fog Jong 
before the fog cleared. Again, we had informa- 
tion that the water was very cold, and that 
there might be ice about, so that a careful watch 
was kept of the condition of the water and the 
probability of ice; so that I look upon it as 
absolutely essential now that we should take 
any step that would make wireless telegraphy a 
free trade, and we want as much as we possibly 
can to encourage small ships to use this thing, 
not for the amusement of passengers (passengers 
do not seem to care much about it—they use it 
as a kind of amusement), but for the captain of 
every ship to know the conditions around him; 
it makes his life much more secure on the sea. 
That is why I am so anxious about it. 1 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3332. Is it not the case that the happy state 
of things which you describe exists without the 
Convention being ratified? You have been 
describing the happy state of things that exists 
concerning radio-telegraphy at this moment ?— 
Yes. 

3333. But that exists without the ratification 
of the Convention, does it not ?—Certainly. All 
these points could exist just as well without the 
Convention as with the Convention, but what 
the Convention will do will be to a certain 
extent to break down the monopoly that the 
Marconi Company are endeavouring to secure, 
and it would ade to the organisation and the 
regulation of all the telegraph business of the 
world. We have a Convention now controlling 
internationally all the telegraph business of the 
world; it has produced between the different 
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countries a great alliance. I can speak from 
great experience over this, because I was for 
30 years with the Post Office under the work of 
that Convention, and its result is that the whole 
of the international system of the world is con- 
ducted on well-regulated methods, rules of 
precedence, rules of signals—the signals of the 
alphabets—and everything arranged, and unless 
it is done over the sea—over wireless telegraphy 
—you have a great break between your ships at 


sea and the telegraphic systems of the 
Continent, or the Colonies, or wherever 
it may be. You want to have the control of the 


business on every ship conducted on a recognised 
uniform system so that.there shall be absolute 
uniformity throughout the world. That you 
will get with the Convention—not without. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3334. I am afraid I do not quite understand 
your point. First of all I understood you to say 
that you were advocating the Convention because 
it would give these facilities to ships at sea; 
then I aa you to say—when it was 
pointed out that that was already in existence— 
that it was in order to break down the monopoly 
of the Marconi Company. Might I ask whic 
is the point that you take your stand upon ?— 
I made as my first point, Sir, the great value of 
wireless telegraphy to seamen as a reason in 
favour of supporting in every shape and form 
free trade in wireless telegraphy ; and I used my 
second argument as a direct reply to the other 
nanc second point—that all this could be 

one without the Convention, and then to 
support my first point—and that is my strong 
opinion of the intense popular value of wireless 
telegraphy to every nation, to every people—I 
adduced the safety of the mariner. 

3335. I understood you also to say that this 
was the principle of international regulation 
universally. Does it apply to the cables ?—Yes, 
every cable throughout the whole world. 

3336. cable companies?—All cable 
companies and all Governments of every nation 
are associated with this Telegraphic Convention 
as they are with the Posta nvention; and 
what. this Convention does is simply to extend 
to wireless telegraphy what already exists with 
regard to postal matters and ordinary tele- 
graphic communications. | 

3337. But the cable companies are mostly 
private companies, I understand ?—Yes, Sir, 
they are nearly all private companies laid. down 
by private enterprise and parties to this Conven- 
tion, and they attend the Congresses that take 
place every five years. 


Chaseuan. 


3338. In the same way as these companies 
would be brought in ?—Exactly. This proposed 
Convention is a mere extension of the Conven- 
tion that already exists, applicable to wireless 
telegraphy so as to bring it into a similar form. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 
3339. Do you think that wireless telegraphy 
has advanced to that position where you can 
have 
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have, as it were, combination and organisation 
and not at the same time prevent what might 
be called the individual development through 
separate companies like that of the Marconi 
Company ?—I am quite sure of that, Sir. 
There is no difficulty whatever in intercommuni- 
cation; in fact, you have had before you in 
evidence that between Scheveningen and the 
ships fitted with Marconi apparatus there is 
already intercommunication, and I see no reason 
whatever why there should not be intercom. 
munication between all the systems that I have 
mentioned. 


Chairman. 


3340. You see no mal obstacle in the 
way ?—I see none at all, Sir. Rs 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3341. How can the Poulsen system, for 
example, communicate with the Marconi system ? 
—It could not in its ordinary form, but it can be 
made to do so. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 

3342. May I just repeat the question further 
to make it quite clear. Do you think that radio- 
telegraphy has advanced to the position where 
this general organisation can be established ?— 
Distinctly, Sir, yes. 

3343. Without any resistance as it were being 
given to scientific development ?—I am quite 
satisfied that it has so advanced. It is now in 
the practical stage. The system itself is 12 years 
old, and there is no difficulty whatever in work- 
ing intercommunication. You have had splendid 
evidence of how easily it is done given to you by 
one of the naval witnesses; he is able to read at 
Dover (I forget how many) 20 or 30 other 
different signal stations. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3344, May I just ask a question to make clear 
to myself what you have been saying. You have 
been illustrating from the analogy of the cable 
companies. Did I understand you to say that 
that was an agreement that the international 
cable service operated through an agreement 
END rival companies ?—Distinctly—abso- 
utely. 

3345. And may I ask, when that international 
agreement was made international, were there 
several companies in the field ?—Several, as 
there are still. 

3346. With established businesses ?—With 
established businesses. 

3947. And do you assert that in the field of 
wireless telegraphy there are several companies 
conducting the p e of public telegraphy on 
a commercial scale ?— Not yet. 

3348. So that the analogy breaks down to 

that extent ?—To that extent it does. 
_ 9349. That is to say, the position is that there 
18 one company conducting commercial business 
on a considerable scale ?—That is only confined 
to England; I am only speaking, I mean, of 
Great, Britain. 

3350. My question was in reference to the 
world,ifI may go back—if I did not make myself 
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clear: are there, in your opinion, several com- 
panies at present doing a considerable volume of 
ublic commercial business ?—Yes, in America, 
or instance, there are two or three; they are 
not restricted in any way there. We practically, 
in England, have only one—that is the Marconi 
Company. | | 

3351. Can you name any of the companies in 
America that are doing a public commercial 
business ?— Yes, the De Forest and the Fessenden; 
there are two. The Fessenden is endeavouring at 
the present moment to communicate across the 
Atlantic, from a place near Boston, to Scotland. 

3352. Can you give us any notion of the 
amount of business that those companies are 
doing in the way of public wireless telegraphy ? 
—No, Sir, I cannot. 

3353. Can you mention any company that is 
doing publie commercial business ?—The Tele- 
funken, in Germany. 

3354. Can you give us any idea of the volume 
of business they are doing ?—No. I think it 
would be a very good thing if you had evidence 
from the Telefunken Company. 

3355. We have endeavoured to get evidence 
to show the existence of any other company than 
the Marconi Company doing commercial busi- 
ness on a large scale. We have failed to get it 
from the representative of the De Forest 
Company ?—Well, I can only say this (I have got 
it here), that I was disappointed at not being 
seen off at New York bv a friend, and when we 
were a day out I received this message from 
Mr. Lieb in New York, “Sir William Preece, ‘ Car- 
mania, pleasant voyage and kindest regards 
from many friends you leave.—Lieb.” That was 
received via Nantucket Island when we were 
about a hundred miles out at sea. | 

3356. Wasit received on Marconi apparatus ? 
— Surely, on the Marconi apparatus on board the 
ship. I do not know how it was sent. 


Chairman. 


3357. You do not know what system it was 
sent by ?—No, I do not. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3358. That, of course, is a little different 
evidence to what we have had before, because 
if it was an ordinary piece of commercial busi- 
ness it is evident the Marconi Company would 
not have transmitted it?—It might be so; I 
apologise; but I thought the message was rather 
interesting. 


Sir Gilbert Parker, 


3359. Isuppose it is the case that wireless 
telegraphy Like cable telegraphy has reached 
what may be called a state of perfection ?—It has 
reached a practical stage; I will not say that it 
is quite perfection, but it has reached the 
practical stage. | 
3360. A stage where at any rate it is not 
dependent upon what you may call scientific 
discovery from day to day ?—No; scientific dis- 

covery will only improve existing matters. 
3361. The 
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3361. The point I wanted to make was this: 
do you think that radiotelegraphy has reached 
such a point ?—I do. When I speak of wireless 
telegraphy, I mean radiotelegraphy. 

3362. Quite so, but I meant wire telegraphy 
naturally, as compared with cables and so on; 
has it reached a similar state of perfection. I 
do not know whether I said wireless telegraphy, 
butdo you think radiotelegraphy or wireless 
telegraphy has reached the same position as 
uire telegraphy ?—I think it is quite in the same 
position as submarine telegraphy for instance, 
so that within moderate distances—within 300 
or 400 hundred miles—it is quite practicable; 
there is no difficulty about it at all; it is practical 
and certain. 


Chairman. 


3363-4. You think that wireless aide ie 
to-day has reached the same stage of develop- 
ment that cable telegraphy had reached when 
that International Convention was arranged ? — 
Exactly. 

3365. To regulate the form of the message ?— 
I should say wireless telegraphy to-day is in 
quite the same state as submarine cables 
business was when the Convention was formed 
about 30 years ago. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3366. You mean scientifically—not corn- 
mercially ?— Scientifically. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3367. Is that exactly the case, and if it is, 1s it 
due to the fact that wireless experts believe that 
we will presently have perfect communication, 
we will say, from shore to shore at distances as 

eat as that between England and the United 

tates which we have not got now ?—No. 


3368. But we have got that in cable telegraphy? 
—We have got that in cable telegraphy ; I will 
not say that we will not get it, but we have 
not reached that stage yet. 


3369. Therefore it is not quite on the same 
basis that the experts expect that wireless 
telegraphy will reach that position where a 
system of wireless telegraphy will be established 
between England and the United States, we 
will say ?—I am speaking of a period when the 
Atlantic cable was not laid. The Atlantic cable 
was only laid in 1866. The Convention was 
established in 1865. 


Chairman. 


3370. The year that the cable was laid ?— 
The first cable was laid in 1858, and that 
carried 732 messages; it gave the announce- 
ment of a movement of some troops and 
then it became dead. Then they tried to 
lay a cable again in 1864, but the first real 
successful cable was laid in 1866—the same year 
as the Convention; and certainly wireless tele- 
graphy now is in a state somewhat similar to 
'that which the submarine cable telegraphy was 
in in 1866. 


^ CR tt 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3371. Can messages then be sent by wireless 
telegraphy systematically from England to the 
United States now ?—Not now. 

33/2. But when the cable was opened 
messages could be sent systematically over the 
cable ?—Not with the first cable—not with the 
1858 cable. 

3373. And not with the second one when the 
Convention was signed ?—Yes. 

3374. Then wireless telegraphy, I take it, is 
not in quite the same position ?—It may, 
perhaps, be a little behind. 


3975. You are confident, then, in putting it 
that in a year from now wireless telegraphy will 
be established systematically between England 
and the United States ?—If it is to be done at 
all it is to be done with our present knowledge. 
Nobody has attempted that point except the 
Marconi Company and  Fessenden. The 
Fessenden experiments have broken down 
Ed the high mast at Machrihanish having 
been blown down in a gale; but he did get 
signals across, and there is hope that there will 
be communication between England and the 
States, whether commercially is quite another 
question; I do not believe in the commercial 
aspect of the case, but I do believe in the possi: 
bility of sending signals across the Atlantic. 

3876. Then you think the position is exactly 
the same ?—I believe so. 


Chairman. 


3377. You do not mean that the commercial 
messages will be transmitted by wireless tele- 
graphy as against the cables ?—Exactly. I do 
not see any money in it—that is what I mean. 

3378. Wireless will be used for shorter dis- 
tances—ships coming within reasonable distance 
of the shore ?—Yes. There are ten cables now 
between Europe and the States, and each of those 
cables can work at the rate of about a hundred 
words a minute—duplex. 

8379. So that really Sir Gilbert Parkers 
analogy of distance as regards the cable laid from 
England to the United States is hardly one 
which pon can bear out in wireless telegraphy ?— 
Scarcely. 

3380. In your judgment it is more difficult as 
regards distance in the case of wireless tele- 
graphy ?—Yes. I take the point to be really 
this: Is wireless telegraphy now advanced sufh- 
ciently to say that it is in the same condition as 
submarine telegraphy was when that Convention 
was entered into ? And I say distinctly : I think 
it is. | 

3381. For the purposes to which it is to be 
put ?—Yes. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3382. That is for these purposes. I think that 
is a very important point which the Chairman 
has raised. Do not the purposes of wireless 
telegraphy include long distance messages as 
well as short distance messages ?—I do not think 
so. I do not think there is any commercial 
necessity for these long distances. The practical 


‘necessity and publie necessity is, rather, for the 


short distances all within a radius of, sav, 300 or 
409 
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Sir Gilbert Parker—continued. 


400 miles. I look upon it as an absolute sheer 
waste of money in endeavouring to send signals 
across the Atlantic. It is meaningless and useless, 
in my opinion. 

3383. Would that be the case, for instance, in 
a time of trouble in the south seas, if New 
Zealand wanted to send a message to Australia 
or Australia to New Guinea, or New Guinea to 
Singapore? Do not you look forward to the 
time when these long distance messages will not 
only be useful but, if they can be sent, absolutely 
necessary ?—That would be so in times of trouble 
accident, or war, it would be so; but my opinion 
was expressed almost entirely on the commercial 
aspect of the case and the possibility of sending, 
commercially, messages from the public. 

3384. There is just one more question I would 
like to ask on that point. The laying of cables 
would be more expensive, Would it not, than 
having the apparatus for wireless telegraphy 
between t'wo points ? —Undoubtedly. 

3385. Then there are à good many cases— 
in the South Sea, for instance—important points 
in our geographical empire, where they have not 
cables ?— Yes. 

3386. Would it not be a complete advantage 
there ?—Distinctly. | 

3387. And would it not be a commercial 
advantage ?—Distinctly, Sir. I have put down 
in my précis a note to that effect—that I regard 
wireless telegraphy as supplemental to the sub- 
marine cable and not as supplanting submarine 
cables. 

3388. Then you would rather revise your 
statement made a few moments ago of the un- 
importance of long distance messages by wireless 
i a Mie commercial unimportance ?— 

o. 

3389. You conveyed that impression, I think ? 
—I want to draw a great distinction between 
supplanting and supplementing cables. 


Chairman. 


3390. The expense would rather interfere 
would it not ?—Yes. 

3391. It would be more expensive ?—It would 
be more expensive; it is a question of expendi- 
ture entirely. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3392. I am afraid I do not quite understand. 
You just now said it would cost less, for instance, 
to lay a cable, we will say, between the New 
Hebrides and Australia than it would to esta- 
blish wireless telegraphy ?—I had in my mind 
the question of replacing a cable from England 
to America as compared with wireless telegraphy. 


_ 9393. You are confining yourself to one por- 
tion of the hemisphere ?—Exactly. Now you are 
asking me about very distant signals being con- 
nected with each other. 


3394. Yes ?— There I Y of course it would 
be of value in times of difficulty and of danger, 
but there is no conimercial value in it. 


3395. Do you think, for instance, there would 
no commercial value if a large trade was 
develo ed, say, between the New Hebrides and 
Australia ?—1f their trade was large there, it 
would be conducted by cable. 


Sir W. H. PREECE, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
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Sir Gilbert Parker—continued. 


3396. You think that would be the case even 
when wireless telegraphy had developed to a 
osition where it auld send messages without 
ifficulty—that it would be cheaper than the 
cable messages ?—My “cheapness” applies onl 
to capital expenditure. It costs more to wor 
with wireless telegraphy than with a cable. 
There are several cases where I have had to 
opori on the feasibility of connecting outlyi 
islands with the mainland, and I have n 
asked over and over again: Can this be done 
with wireless telegraphy ? I have had no diff- 
culty at all in showing that for short distances 
it is cheaper to lay down the cable and work 
between the two places by telephone, for with 
wireless telegraphy, although your capital ex- 
penditure is not serious, you must have an 
expert at each end; and you cannot retain an 
expert without paying him fairly well, and the 
engine or the battery or whatever it may be 
requires attention also, so that the working 
expense of wireless telegraphy is much greater 
for short distances than that of submarine 
Ep 

3397. There is just one point in connection 
with the previous evidence which has been 
given: I believe it was stated by one of the 
witnesses of the Post Office that an operator 
could be trained who was already a telegraphic 
operator in a fortnight to take that what you 
now term a highly expert position ?—Yes. 

3398. And you think that difficulty of a fort- 
night would necessarily increase the salary of 
the operator ?—-He would be already a highly- 
paid operator. 

3399, But would he be higher paid than if he 
was a cable operator ?—I think so. 

3400. On account of the fortnight's extra 
training ?—He would be an expert, who would 
easily acquire the knowledge of wireless tele- 
graphy, but he must already be a skilled expert. 

3401. Would he be more skilled than the 
cable operator ?— Yes. 

3402. After a fortnight's training ?—Yes; of 
course, that assumes that he was competent to 
absorb the training in a fortnight. e must 
have been good before he would have been 
selected; he would have been a very good, 
expert man. 

3403. He would probably be not more expert 
than any ordinary cable telegraphist ?-—Oh, yes, 
an ordinary cable telegraphist is not necessarily 
an expert; he is more of a manipulator. 

3404. I think it was said that any good tele- 
graph operator in the Post Office could be taken 
and trained in a fortnight to become a wireless 
telegraphist ?—Who was it said that, do you 
remember ? 

3405. I cannot remember. I thirk it was 
either Lieutenant Loring or Captain Payne ?—I 
should not go so far as that. 


Chairman. 


3406. Have you read the evidence Mr. Mar- 
coni gave before the Committee ?—Yes. 

3407. You will have noted that he laid great 
stress on suecessful intercommunication being 
E by several other factors besides wave 
engths ?—Yes. 

3408. He laid stress on the point that wave 

| lengths 
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Chairman—continued. 


lengths had been dealt with in the Convention, 
whilst other effects, such as amplitude, had been 
ignored ?— Yes. | 

3409. And that this would militate very much 
in the future against wireless telegraphy ?—Yes. 

3410. And especially against intercommunica- 
tion between different systems ?—Yes; I read 
that. 

3411. Can you tell the Committee your views 
on that ?—I noted that with a little bit of sur- 
prise, because I could not quite follow Mr. Mar- 
coni The fact is that there are several factors 
to be brought to bear on this question. He 
referred only to the length of wave and to ampli- 
tude. Well, the amplitude of a wave is simply 
the strength of a wave. Its analogy in light is 
the intensity of light ; its analogy in sound is the 
loudness of the notes. There is no ignorance 
about amplitude. The whole question of the 
physics of waves of electricity has been splendidly 
examined by the Post Office officials with the aid 
of Mr. Duddell There were some experiments 
carried out some two or three years ago between 
Holyhead and Howth, where currents and waves 
of all sorts and kinds were measured. ł con- 
cluded that the whole question of the factors 
involved in waves are thoroughly known. I was 
surprised to read what Mr. Marconi said on the 
subject, because I can only account for it by 
assuming that his magnetic detector has not got 
such a range as some of the other detectors— 
that is,a range of delicacy in receiving the 
different currents, Now with such a coherer as 
Sir Oliver Lodge's there is no difiiculty at all in 
picking up waves whatever their amplitude above 
a certain point, and I take it that the Conven- 
tion, oy specifying the wave length and the 

ower, has specified all that is necessary. Where 
1t is described that a ship shall have the wave 
length of either 300 metres length or 600 mctres 
length, and limits its powers to a kilowatt, you 
have there all we want to know. The kilowatt 
regulates the amplitude of the current of 
the wave that leaves the sending station, but the 
wave that comes to the receiving station may 
have passed over obstacles. For instance, sup- 

sing it passed an island, all the trees on the 
island deplete a little of the energy, and the 
current (the wave) arrives at the ship with a 
smaller amplitude; but assuming the delicacy 
of the receiver to have a wide range there is no 
difficulty in intercommunication at all. 

3412. So that you consider that leaving 
amplitude out of the question has in no way a 
restrictive power in wireless telegraphy ?—On 
the contrary—quite the contrary—I should 
judge that the introduction of an amplitude 
would be most confusing and of no use what- 
ever. To do as you have done—to define the 
power and to define the wave length—is all we 
want, and there is no practical wireless tele- 
graphist that I know who is not quite ready to 
accept those two factors, for the energy conveys 
all the other factors. 

3413. Then another point we shoul like to 
know your opinion on is: Mr. Marconi was 
apprehensive that the Convention would stifle 
progress and suppress new and struggling 
experimental stations?—Yes; he used some 
analogy about “ swaddling clothes.” 


Sir W. H. PREECE, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
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Chairman—continued. 


3414. I do not think it matters much about 
the terms he used ; we have given you the sense 
of it?—I think he referred to the fact that the 
Convention might act as a check to progress— 
he meant that—as a check to progress. He used 
the analogy of swaddling clothes, but I do not at 
all agree with it. T think, as I have said from 
the very first, what we want is free trade, so that 
everybody may have a fair chance to test his 
views, and to test new apparatus, and not to try 
to bolster up what after all is a weak monopoly. 


Sir Gilbert Parker, 


3415. In what way do you consider the 
monopoly “ weak " ?—The monopoly weak ? 

3416. t do you mean by that ?—I mean 
this, that it is a monopoly based on the assump- 
tion that the Marconi patent covers wireless 
telegraphy ; and I say it does not. No patent 
could cover wireless telegraphy, because wireless 
Sce existed before Mr. Marconi came to 
England, so I say his patent is a weak one; it 
covers, and, I believe, it covers well, his own 
apparatus and his own mode of working, but. no 
more than that ; it does not cover wireless tele- 
EUM 
3417. Has Mr. Marconi made that plain upon 
his instruments ?—No, Sir, I do not say that he 
does do that. What I do say is that they 
assume the monopoly, they want to get a 
monopoly, but that is based on the assumption 
that their patent is strong, and I say it is 
weak. 


Mr, Arthur Lee. 


3418. Do you apply the term “ weak ” also to 
their organisation ?—I have not been asked the 
question and do not know about it; but I have 
formed the opinion that the Marconi Company 
is the worst managed company I have ever had 
anything to do with. 

3419. I was not referring to the management 
of the internal affairs of the company, but to the 
organisation as a public telegraph service ?—Its 
organisation is chiefly indicated by the fact that 
they quarrel with everybody 


Chairman. 


3420. Your evidence has gone to show that 

you are strongly in favour of the Convention 

eing ratified, I take it ?--Certainly ; I cannot be 
too strong on that subject. 

3421. What are your views about it if Great 
Britain refuses to ratify ?—I think in the first 
place we should be the laughing stock of the 
world, and in the second place we should throw 
into the hands of those who are now striving to 
get the business practically all the wireless tele- 
graph business in the world. England occupies 
geographically a very magnificent position, and 
its ships are to be found everywhere, but its 
coast area is very small compared with that of 
France and Spain, the United States, and other 
countries. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3422. Why would she be open to the derision 
of the world? — Because Great Britain has 
developed 
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developed wireless telegraphy; through her aid 
and through her assistance it has become a great 
aid to navigation, and here we are doing all we 
ean to improve it, and we want to improve as 
much as we possibly can its commercial aspect. 
To do that we want to enter into partnershi 
with all other administrations in the world an 
form a well-designed, well-regulated, and well- 
controlled system. If we do not ratify the Con- 
vention, we become one of 26 or 27 others who 
will go on in spite of us and be glad to get rid 
of our opposition. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3123. We do not sacrifice our peculiar geo- 
graphical advantages by not ratifying ?—We do 
not. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 

3424. You say they would be “glad to get rid 
of our opposition" ?—I ought to say, perhaps, 
"our present position." 

3495. You think, then, that holding the com- 
manding position she does with wireless tele- 
graphy now, she would lose that commanding 

sition if several other nations who have 
developed & wireless telegraphy, but indifferently 
as yet, entered into DEOR with her in spite 
of the wide range which her different companies 
cover ?—That is precisely my view. You see, the 
exclusive policy of the Marconi Company 1s an 
invitation to all foreign nations to adopt a similar 

slicy without fear of inconvenience so soon as 
beim shores near the British shores are fitted 
with stations. 

3426. If we did not enter the Convention the 
development of wireless telegraphy in England 
would not be confined to the Marconi Company, 
would it ? —Practically. 

3127. Then theother companies, in your mind, 
are not of very much moment ?—Not at the 
present moment ; of course, they have no licences. 

3428. Would they develop better if we were in 
the Convention ?—Certainly; thereis no doubt 
about it. 


Chairman. 


3429, You consider that the other companies 
would develop better, but you do not consider 
that the Marconi Company need necessarily 
suffer any injurious effects ?!—I think they would 
be very much improved, because the first effect 
would be to increase the great number of ships 
that would be fitted up. Ships now are hesita- 
ting to fit up, they will not fit up as a matter of 
fact; if it were made free they would fit up, and 
if there were intercommunication the business 
of the Marconi Company must certainly 
increase, 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


. 3430. You think they are blind to their own 
Interests ?——Entirely. 


Mr. Gwynn. 
3431. When you say “we” have developed 
wireless telegraphy, whom do you mean by 
0.6. 


Sir W. H. PREECE, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
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“we” ?!—Well, we speak of ourselves as a body 
—the country, and our Post Office department, 
and other electricians in England. 

3432, But is it not the case, as a matter of fact, 
that the practical development of wireless tele- 
graphy has been due to the Marconi Company ? 
—Not so very much, Sir. I think myself if the 
Marconi Company, or Mr. Marconi himself, had 
never appeared upon the scene we should have 
had wireless telegraphy now. 

3433. But in practice is it not the case, as you 
have just said, that there is no other system doing 
any considerab'e business in Great Britain ?— 
Because it is the only licensed company. It is 
in the hands of the Post Office. 

3434. Before 1904, when the licences were 
for the first time issued, it was still the case, was 
it not, that the majority of the business was in 
the hands of tne Marconi Company ?—It was. 

3435. That is to say, in effect I think you 
would admit that practically wireless telegraphy 
was made a workin institution, and was ex- 
tended, as far as it has been extended, by the 
Marconi Company ?—I quite agree to that. 

3436. You mentioned, I think, that the main 
object of the Convention was to break down the 
working monopoly of the Marconi Company ?— 
I did not say that, Sir; I said that was the reason 
why they objected to it, that they wanted to 
make their business monopoly. 

3437. I understood you to say that the chief 
advantage to be gained by ratifying the Conven- 
tion in your opinioniwas that the present mono- 
poly, or exclusive system, would be broken 

own ?—I do not think I said that; I did not 
mean to imply that. 

3438. What do you think was the main object 
of the Convention ?—What I mean to imply is 
really this: that the Convention will lead to a 
uniform system of working all over the world, 
which will lead also to the development of other 
systems. If I did say anything that could 
convey that sense it would mean that the 
Marconi Company were desirous of maintainin 
their Ban so that they ete develop all 
the rest of the business, but I did not propose 
that any arrangement made between the Post 
Office and the Marconi Company should in any 
way be altered; they have got their licence— 
they have established the business—let them go 
on ; then let there be free trade in wireless tele- 
graphy, and their business would double at 
once. 

3439. I must crcss-examine you in a minute 
or two as to what you mean by “free trade." 
Perhaps you would not mind saying at once 
“free trade ?"—I mean by 
free trade that under the dy feeds of the Post 


Office, those who apply for licences should have 


licences. 

3440. You have seen, I think,in Mr. Marconi's. 
evidence that he expressed his view that his. 
company had no objection to grantinga licence 
to other companies i—Yes, Sir; he agreed to 
free competition. 

3441. Free competition ?——Yes; Mr. Hall did 
not. | 

3442. I cannot agree with you about that, 
Sir William Preece; I do not think the question 
was put to Mr. Hall. It was put to Mr. Marconi 

2G —and 
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Mr. Gwynn—continued. 


--and that was the first time it was put. So far 
‘as Mr. Marconi was speaking for the Marcom 
Company he definitely said that he’ would be 
content to see licences granted to other 
‘companies on the English coast provided 
England did not ratify the Convention, which 
practically imposed the necessity of intercom- 
munication ?-—-Yes. 

3443. Again, what do you mean by the term 
* monopoly ” ?—It is just suggested to me, Sir, 
that my view of “free, trade” would be better 
expressed if I called it “equality of opportu- 
nity.” 2 

3444. “ Equality of opportunity ? "—That is 
really what I meant. 

3445. You admit that Mr. Marconi at all 
events has expressed his willingness to accept 
equality of opportunity ?—I do. 

3446. Then may we now come back to the 
question of “ monopoly.” In what sense do you 
mean that the Marconi Company desires to have 
a monopoly ?—I mean this, that all their action, 
their refusal to agreeing to intercommunication, 
their objection to Lloyd's retaining another 
system on Rathlin Island, meant this, that they 
want to secure the monopoly that their patent 
gives them. That is the sense in which I use 
“ monopoly." 

3447. You mean that their monopoly is based 
ue d upon patent ?—It is based entirely upon 
the value of their patent in Great Britain. Their 
monopoly does not extend to anywhere else 
excepting Great Britain. | 

3448. I think I should object to that con- 
struction =e pus upon the evidence that has 
been given. o notthink you can say that 
the company claims & monopoly when it is 
wiling to accept the erection of stations on 
another system alongside ?—If they are willing 
to do that, why do not they agree to the Con- 
vention. 

3449, That is another question. I will put 
this question to you: Would you say that Lloyd’s, 
which you have just mentioned, hasa monopoly ? 
—They have a monopoly of one End of 
business—that is, siena stations all around the 
coasts; and on that point I think it is most 
remarkable that here we have under one organi- 
sation the whole of our coasts round the world 
practically in the hands of Lloyd's, and yet up to 
the present moment they have only got five of 
their stations fitted with Marconi apparatus. 

3450. You admit that Lloyd's have got the 
monopoly, not merely in England, but in the 
world, of the business of maritime intelligence ? 
—-They have, practically. 

3451. Does that monopoly rest upon conces- 
'sions made by Governments, or upon superior 
commercial efficiency ?—It is superior commer- 
cial efficiency entirely. 

3452. Then I would put it to you that the 
only monopoly which the Marconi Company can 
be accused of aiming to establish is a monopoly 
resting on superior commercial efficiency *—In 
the case of Lloyd's ? E 

3453. No. Would you admit that the object 
of the Marconi Company is a monopod based 
upon superior commercial efficiency ?—No, cer- 
‘tainly not. 
was based on commercial inefficiency. 


' 


I should be inclined to say that it ; 
` i^ telegraphy was in 1864. - 


«cM. Gwynn—-continued. : : 

3454. That, I think, is hardly an answer to the 
question. This term “ monopoly ” has been: used 
so much that I think it ought either to be 
defined or ruled out. In what sense can you say 


the Marconi Company claim a monopoly when 


they express themselves willing to admit the 
establishment of .other systems alongside. their 
own ?—Well, I used: the. term “monopoly” as 
applied to their patent-—a:desire to make their 
atent a monopoly. : If they wished to prevent 

licences being given:.to . other: people: it-.-means 
that they want those other people toe come to 
them for their apparatus aad therefore to work 
under their patent In that sense I take it to 
be a monopoly. | 

3455. I do not think it has been suggested by 
the Marconi Company. Mr. Marconi, for in- 
stance, admitted that because the Poulsen sys- 
tem is a different system from his own ?—1t is 
— yes. i 

3456. And if he is willing to see the Poulsen 
system—which admittedly does not conflict with 
his patent—licensed on British territory, can it 
be said that he is claiming a monopoly of wire- 
less telegraphy ?— I do not know. I have not 
heard any expression of opinion about the Poul- 
sen system from Mr. Marconi I do not think 
he agrees to its being outside his patent. How- 
ever, I cannot say. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3457, Just on this point might I ask if it is 
the Marconi Company which prevents, either by 
its influence or by agreement, the Post Office 
from granting licences to other companies ?—I 
oat answer that from my own Knowledge, 

ir. 

3458. Then there is no such monopoly on the 
part of the Marconi Company as would prevent 
the Post Oftice from granting licences to other 
companies ?—I think not. S 


Mr. Gwynn. 

3459. Then if I may go back to the question 
of the cable companies, you stated, I think, that 
in your opinion wireless systems had reached 
the point of scientific efficiency which «vire tele- 

aphy had reached at the time of signing the 
aternanional: Convention. Do you. maintain 
that rival systems have reached the same point 


.0f commercial development which the rival 


cable companies had reached at the time of the 
signing of that Convention ?—l1:do not quite 
follow your point. — . 

. 8460. When the Convention making. cable 
communication international was signed, several 
companies doing commercial business were con- 
senting to that agreement—they were in exist- 
ence, at all events ?— Yes. 

3461. Do you assert that the commercial 
situation is now analogous in regard to wireless 
telegraphy ; that is to say, that there are several 
commercial companies transacting public busi- 
ness?— Well, no. Mark you! I spoke almost 
entirely from the scientific point of view, and I 
say on the scientific point'of view that wireless 
telegraphy. now is quite as advanced as submarine 


3462. But 
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3462. But. in the commercial point of view, 
would you agree.that any agreement made at pre- 
sent must be made between oneorganised company 
doing a good deal of business and other com- 

ies which: do not as yet do any considerable 
commercial business ?— That is the case as far as 
Great Britain alone is concerned. Rd ss 

3468,..I mean taking the case internationally ? 
—I.oould not agree to that from the inter- 
national point of view, because I think not suffi- 
cient aredi has. been given to the enormous 
extension of wireless telegraphy in Germany and 
abroad generally. 

3464. Has your attention been called to the 
fact that most of the German liners carry the 
Marconi apparatus ?—Oh, yes. That is mp 
because they communicate so much wit 
England; they come through the Channel and 
their business is with England. I mentioned 
the fact that crossing the Atlantic we communi- 
eated with one of the German liners.. 

3465. Would it be impossible for the Tele- 
funken Company, assuming them to exist as an 
organisation, to establish stations in France ?— 
None whatever. © E 
. 8466. Would you say that they exist as an 
organis ition for the purpose of carrying on this 
business; have they ever failed to do so ?—They 
do now. | 

3467. They do establish stations ?— They are 
an organised company with extensive manage- 
ment and arrangements. 

3468. But they have not tried to secure the 

traffic in the British Channel. have they ?—That 
I cannot tell you ; I have had no communication 
at all with them about it... . 
Baa an admit that i main German 
shipping lines are carrying the Marconi apparatus 
by 'breforenco ae ono ; because it rr their 
only means at present of communicating with 
England and the English Channel. 

3470. To go back to the cable companies, do 
the rival cable companies grant each other the 
use of their apparatus on communication ?— 
When broken down you mean ? 

3471. That is to say, is cable company A 
entitled to touch the apparatus and send a 
message through the wires of cable company B? 
—No; that is not done within my knowledge. 

3172. Would it not be the case that under 
the Convention any ship of the Telefunken 
Company, say, would be able to send its en 
through the apparatus of and through the 
organisation which was being controlled by the 
Marconi Company ?—It could do so. | | 

3473. It would be entitled to do so?—Ah! I 
do not know about that, Sir. 

3474. Does not the principle of inter- 
communication mean this—that any user of a 
wireless telegraph apparatus has a right to com- 
municate with any wireless station ?—It does 
mean that. | 

3475. Does not that carry what my previous 
ee implied ?—Yes, but I do: not -quite 
follow. What it -does carry is this (and what 
is the main‘object of the Convention), that the 
work of every ship shall be: conducted im 
exactly the same way, with the sate signals, 
and on the same methods. That is the object 
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: 8416. An operator operating the Telefunken 
apparatus would be entitled to come into touch 
with the Marconi Company's lines of communi- 
eation ?—With his apparatus at the nearest 
shore or ship. . |j T 

. 9477. You stated that the Marconi Company's 
only objection to the Convention was that. it, 
would infringe their patent rights ?—It was my 
ria of their reason for taking the position they 

o. 

3478. Your attention has not been called to 
the fact that they object on the ground that it 
would render organisation very difficult ?—I 
have not noticed that objection. 

3479. As a matter of fact, I think that was the 
principal objection urged by Mr. Cuthbert Hall, 
that the advantage of the centralised control of 
working was great. Was your attention. drawn 
to the point made by Mr. Marconi that according 
as systems developed they became less. capable 
of intercommunication ?—I did not notice that. 

3480. That was, I think, Mr. Marconi's main 
objection to the Convention ?—I should not 
agree to that. EMEN 

3481. You would not agree to that ?—No. 

3482. You said, I think, that the Poulsen 
system was, in your opinion, one of the best ?—I 
mentioned it as a great step in advance, and the 
probability is that the basis—the principle 
involved in it—would become quite general in 
all other systems—that is, all systems will work 
with persistent currents rather than with rapidly 
damped ones. 220 a 

3483. Assuming the Poulsen system to be a 
step in advance, that step in advance has led 
immediately away from the possibility of inter- 
communication ?—I do not think so, Sir. 

3484. The Poulsen apparatus at present cannot 
communicate with the sparking apparatus, can 
it ?—The Poulsen system at present is simply 
in an experimental stage. I am speaking of 
the principles involved in it, which are practi- 
cally the .use of these continuous persistent. 
currents ; and I say this—that the use of those 
currents is so promising as an economic agent in 
the matter that I think all companies will have 
probably to adopt the persistent currents in 
preference to the present damped currents. 

3485. The object of the Convention is to 
establish facilities of intercommunication,. is it 
not ?—Facilities and regularity of method-- 
uniformity—trules and regulations. "AP 

3486. And the Poulsen system using the 
persistent current you take to be a step in 
advance ?—I take it to be so. l 

3487. As it works at present the use of the 
Poulsen system precludes the possibility ot 
intercommunication ?—I quite disagree . with 
that—absolutely. |  . | p ets 

9488. You mean to say that an apparatus 
working on the Poulsen system at present can 
intercommunicate, say, with the Marconi or the 
Lodge-Muirhead apparatus ?—-I know of no 
reason why it should not. > : >>. ie 
. .9489.. Mr. Maskelyne, who was describing the 
Poulsen al sehen to us here, told us definitely 
that the Poulsen apparatus could not inter- 
communicate ?—In its present form. m 

9490. In its present form ?—Y es. j 

2G2 3491. Though 
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Mr. Gwynn—continued. 


. 3491. Though in its present form the Poulsen 
Mone you say, represents a step in advance? 
—I consider that the use of persistent currents 
— which is a peculiarity introduced by Poulsen— 
is a step in advance. undc ubtedly. 


3492. It is theonly apparatus using persistent 
currents ?—At present. The Lodge-Muirhead 
have introduced the persistent currents also. I 
have not seen it personally. 


3493. The Lodge-Muirhead system, operating 
as & commercial company, do they use the 
persistent. current ?—No. In the case of the 
Andaman Islands and in India and in Trinidad 
—the only places I am personally acquainted 
with—they use the spark. 


.9494. They use the spark system ?—Yes. 


3495. That is to say, the only system which 
at present is proposing to use persistent currents 
for public communication is incapable of inter- 
communicating with the existing installations ? 
In its present form. | 


3496. In its present form and in their present 
form, would you not apprehend, therefore, that 
under the Convention those companies which 
own existing installations might object to aban- 
doning their existing installations to adopt & 
form of installation which would enable them to 
communicate with some new system ?—It is a 
very small addition to existing apparatus. It is 
not a question of any change or removal : it is 
merely a change in the mode of generating the 
waves. 


3497. Was your attention called to the fact 
that Mr Maskelyne who came here to preach 
the advantages of this Poulsen system, stated 
definitely that assuming the Convention to be 
ratified 1t would be necessary for ships, if they 
wished to use the Poulsen system, to carry a 
double set of apparatus ?—Did he say so in his 
evidence ? 


3498. He said so.—It surprises me. 


Mr. Arthur Le. 


3499. I understood him to say that it would 
be necessary to carry the De Forest system as 
well; that is the reason why the Amalgamated 
Radiotelegraphy Company maintain these two 
systems, because without the De Forest they 
would be unable to intercommunicate ?—In its 
present form. That is e PA I am trying 
to impress in my replies to Mr. Gwynn. hat 
I want to imply is that scientifically, from the 
electric wave theory of the whole thing, I see 
no reason why all these systems could not easily 
and economically be made interchangeable. Of 
course if we are to take it asa fact that you must 
carry two systems, why, that is a very serious 
objection at once; but we have the fact that at 
Scheveningen, and in the North Sea, we have 
got ships intercommunicating between the Mar- 
coni system and the Telefunken system. 


3500. Both spark systems ?—Well, they were 
. or they are “ spark”; probably they will both of 
them become “persistent.” I gathered from 
Mr. Marconi's evidence that he was experiment- 
ing in the direction of persistent currents. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3501. I would just like to ask a question upon 
one other thing: Have you had any practical 
experience yourself of controlling a wireless tele- 
graphy service ?—Not since I left the Post Office, 
and that was on my own system, as a matter of 
fact. I have had no practical charge. 

3502. You have had no practical experience of 
the business of controlling a large commercial 
service ?—Not since I left the Post Office in 
1899. 

3503. At the Post Office in 1899 no consider. 
able wireless telegraphy installation had been 
made, had it ?—I have mentioned three that we 
had charge of. 

3504. Were those for public communication ? 
—Yes; the one to the island of Mull (that sent 
commercial messages) and the one to Rathlin 
Island is working still and sending commercial 
messages, 

3505. And doing a large volume of business ? 
—] will not say “ m " because it 1s a small 
place. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3506. That is shore to shore ?—That is shore 
to shore. 

3507. L assume there is not the same difficulty 
in organising shore to shore stations as 
there is in organising ship stations ?—Certaiuly 
not ; there is much more dithculty in organising 
the ship station ; and one of the great reasons 
why I support so strongly the Convention is 


e 


that it will produce one grand organisation. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. | 


3508. I should like to ask you one question 
arising out of some year asked by Mr. 
Gwynn. Suppose the Convention to be ratitied 
and certain systems established common to all 
companies which intercommunicate—suppose 
the Poulsen or the Marconi system developed 
some factor such as you have spoken of 
(persistent waves) to such a degree that it 
would be advisable to have this development 
incorporated into the general system, might there 
not be some dithculty perhaps in securing this 
scientific developmentand improvements because 
a number of countries must be found to ayree 
before it can be imposed ?—There never has 
been any ditficulty yet in connection with the 
telegraphie Convention in introducing uniformity 
of practice, and I see no reason why there should 
be difficulty in wireless telegraphv. 


3509. That is, “ uniformity of practice "; but 
suppor it was left, we will say, free—real free 
trade—and the Post Office gave licences mcre 
readily to a hi El developed. system than to a 
moderately well-developed system, would it not 
tend to general efficiency if a company which 
brought in a new improvement could, as it were, 
through free trade impose that upon the com- 
mercial publie quickly, and could it be secured 
—that improvement under the Convention—as 

uickly as under the present system ?—I think 
the Convention would rather tend to encourage 
improvement, and it would mean the intercom- 
munication of all new facts and all new informa- 
tion. The merits of a particular system would - 
ganon 
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Sir Gilbert Parker—continued. 


soon come to the front, and it would be adopted 
as it is now in the cable world. The Bureau at 
Berne issues facts communicated to it to every 
contracting party, and constantly improvements 
are communicated there which are readily, if 
they are real improvements, accepted and 
adopted. So it would be with wireless tele- 
graphy. Everybody interested in wireless tele- 
graphy would endeavour to secure the very best 
system, and as it never could mean anything 
very serious in the question of expenditure, 
there is no doubt, that under the encouragement 
of the Convention improvements would rapidly 
extend all over the world. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3510. I should just like to make one correc- 
I think Sir Gilbert Parker and I made 


tion. 
ourselves responsible between us for saying that 
Lieutenant Loring or Captain Payne had said 


that an operator could be trained in a fortnight; 
I find that Mr. Muirhead was the person who 
said it ?—It rather surprised me. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3511. This is what Mr. Muirhead said: “If at 
the start you had a telegraphist—a man who had 
been operating, say, at the Post Office—well, 
they know a lot of things at the Post Office, and 
it would not take him very one It might take 
a perhaps a fortnight ? "—I do not agree with 


x - 


i Mr. Gwynn. 

3512. May I ask you if your attention happened 
to be called to Mr. Muirhead's statement that 
the Marconi system was the result of the co- 
operation between Mr. Marconi and the Post 
Office ? —I should really like to say there has 
been a great deal of nonsense said before this 
Committee about the relations of other people 
with me at the Post Office. For instance, ‘ot 
me take as an illustration what has been said 
about Dr. Schwaby: He came over here—a great 
German scientist—on my own invitation; he 
came to the Post Office and was welcomed; I 
took him down to Cardiff to the very first 
experiments that ever were made across the 
water; those were the experiments in 1897; he 
was a most charming individual; he was very 
well received and very well treated by every- 
body; and in this very room he has been 
accused of stealing information that he got on 
that occasion. I think it was quite disgraceful 
that he should be so accused. 


Mr. Sydney Turton. 


3513. That was said by Mr. Cuthbert Hall, 
was it not? Is what you are referring to Mr. 
Cuthbert Halls statement ?—It was one of 
them. He absolutely accused him of stealing. 
I should like to have it put on record that 
entirely dissent. from the answer containing that 
statement. 


Chairman. 
$514. However, you do not agree that an 
operator can learn the special work of wi:eless 


Chairman— continued. 


telegraphy, even if he is a skilled telegraphist 
to begin with, in three weeks ?—Certainly not. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3515. Do you agree with this expression of 
Mr. Muirhead’ s—if sere put it in the concrete : 
I think Mr. Marconi’s invention is largely due to 
the Post Office and not merely to Mr. Marconi ? 
—No, I do not. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3516. In connection with the question just 
asked by the Chairman: in saying that an 
ordinary DU jen Urat is to say, an ro 
expert telegraphist—could not learn the wor 
of the wireless telegraph instrument in two or 
three weeks, could you approximately say how 
long it would take ?—I think that such a time 
is ridiculously short to acquire a knowledge of 
the peculiarities of wireless telegraphy, but I 
wont rather say that a man could not possibly 
be an expert so as to be left in charge of a 
wireless telegraph station under at least six 
months. 

DF 
Mr, Arthur Lee. 

3517. A question was put to you just now 
with reference to the Marconi organisation, and 

ou described it as an example of “ commercial 
inefficiency.” Could you explain on what you 
base that opinion, because the evidence given us 
by the Marconi Company tended to show that 
in the messages that had been sent there had 
been an extraordinarily high standard of 
accuracy and certainty of transmission and so 
forth ?—The view I desired to express ‘vas 
rather inefficiency in the development of a 
commercial business—not in the conduct of that 
business. l have every reason to believe that 
the business as a business between ship and 
shore and ship and ship is very well conducted. 
I was speaking solely of the commercial manage- 
ment of the business. 

3518. That is a very important correction, 
because we are not concerned in any way with 
the commercial management of the Mare ni 
Company, but only with its use as a public tele- 
graph service; and you say that the organisation 
in that respect is highly etficient ?—Sọ far as I 
can see, certainly, oon JL D 

3519. Then you have expressed the opinion 
very confidently, I understand, that it is possible 
tosay at the present stage of development of 
wireless telegraphy on what lines it will develop 
in the future ?— Yes. 

3520. That in fact a point has been reached 
at which the prindinle is fixed, and there 
can be no divergence from that principle ?— 
What I distinctly say is that it is Just as well 
developed now as submarine telegraphy was 
when the Convention dealing with submarine 
cables was signed in 1865. That is what I 
meant. 

3521. I do not mean as regards the analogy, 
but as regards the actual fact, you do not think 
it 18 possible that the science may develop on an 
entirely new line of departure which would o 
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Mr. Arthur Lee—continued. 

the regülations which would be agreed to in this 
case inapplicable ?— T will say this, that at 'preserit 
the system of wireless telegraphy is in a practical 
sah and fit to be developed: for large commer- 
cial business. On the other hand, I never will 
anticipate the future, for I havé learned this, 
that, in the electrical world particularly, the word 
* impossible” is out of our vocabulary, and what 
is going to occur in the ‘future: is what has 
occurred in the past—that is, the absolutety 
unexpected. 

3522. Quite so. T was rather surprised at the 
impression your previous answer gave—that the 
thing was more or less stereotyped now ?—I do 
not admit that for a moment. I think I have 
made that quite clear. What I do say is that it 
is now in a sound and practical stage. . S 

3523. Following up your suggestion that in 
electrical matters it is generally the unexpected 
that happens, do you agree with the suggestion 
which has been Dads think, by one ot two 
of the scientific witnesses—certainly by Mr. Mar- 
coni—that it is too early in the development of 
a science ot this kind, that it would be prema- 
ture to attempt to impose a rigid’ series of 
regulations, that that stage may arrive sooner or 
later, the stage at which it would be possible to 
impose those regulations, but that at the present 
stage of development it is premature to do so ? 
+—I do not at all agree with that, and I think m 
last answer about the practicability of the busi- 
ness is a sufficient answer to that question: : We 
have now reached a practical stage when a Con- 
vention such as is now proposed is absolutely 
imperative. 

524, But you do not think that the regula- 

tions which are framed, as far as one can judge, 
mainly to regulate the spark system are ep l- 
cable to a development along the lines- of the 
persistent current system ?—Ín no way. Clauses 2 
and 3 in the Convention define the two things 
really which only practically require definition, 
that is the wave length and the power. I think 
that is quite sufficient. It leaves an ample field 
for any advance of the invention of any person. 
It is not a rigid line at all. 
. 9525. We hear your opinion with great respect, 
but are you aware that that is exactly contrary 
to the opinion expressed by Mr. Marconi, who is 
also eminent in his profession ?—I cannot 
agree to it. | 

3526. Then with regard to the position of 
England as affected by the ratification or non- 
ratificatian of this Convention; you have told us 
that England had built up the present position 
of wireless telegraphy and I think you admitted 
that she holds at present a commanding position 
in that respect ?— Yes. e 
.. 8527. That being so I do not quite under- 
stand your argument as to how she could possi- 
bly lose that position in the event of the Con- 
vention not being ratified. You took the case of 
Germany and you told us that German ships 
were obliged to communicate with the British 
stations from geographical considerations because 
they are obliged to pass close to the English 
shores; but-you did not quite make it clear to 
us, I think, why or how the advantages which we 
enjo arapi aliy could possibly be dimin- 
ished in the event of our not joining the Con- 
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Mr. ‘Arthur Lee—continued. : 
vention. Would’ not 'dommercial -convenience 
still make it imperative for ships to -communi- 
cate with England ?—-Just s6.' ^ You'see this: 
resent mometit the chief business of these 
ships that carry the Marconi system is with 
Britain; although they carry a great many 
foreigners they are usually emigrants: . ..- 
` 3528. That condition would continue, would it 
not, whether the Convention- were ratified -or 
not ?— Yes, the reason why they fit themselves 
m Marconi apparatus is because there is no 
other system on our English coasts to communi- 
cate with. | | l 

3529. Supposing they were not fitted with 
Marconi apparatus, they would still find it 
necessary to communicate through English sta- 
tions, would not they ?—The reason why they 
have Marconi apparatus is. because the Marconi 
Company have put their apparatus there on 
very good terms. `> — Nu 
+ 3530. That I can understand; but assuming 
they decide to abandon the Marconi. system 
and to instal the Telefunken system, we say, 
they will still be compelled, will they not, by con- 
siderations of commercial convenience, to use the 
British stations in preference to any other, 
whether there is a Convention concluded or not ? 
—Not if the other nations fitup a system: that 
is equally available. Take, for instance, Norway 
and Sweden and Denmark. Suppose they were 
all fitted up with “ Poulsen.” |: Take a's rt. 
of Germany, suppose they had the Telefunken. 
Take Holland and Belgium and France with its 
Belfort or Rochefort system, and Spain with its 
great system, a ship working under the Conven- 
tion would be able to use any apparatus to com- 
municate with any shore and with any ship. « 
:: 3531. Would not this condition be perfeatly 
well established if what you call free trade were 
permitted, and every company was permitted to 
set up its stations anywhere to which Mr. Mar- 
coni, I understand, has raised no objection? 
Would not that facility of communication be 
equally well established 1—No, it would be useless 
without the arrangements provided for by the 
Convention. You want to have a uniform 
system. You must remember this, that every 
a has its own . telegraph department, its 
own telegraph arrangements, its own system of 
distribution, its own charges and its own signals. 
Then, by establishing this wireless telegraphy, 
you make the system of the sea applicable 
to every administration, and if these rules and 
regulations are issued it is perfectly immaterial 
to any ship whether off the coast of Spain (the 
only difference would be the language) or the 
coast of France, or of England, or of Norway, or 
of Sweden, or anywhere else; they could commu- 
nicate under this Convention on fixed regulations 
which were approved of by every nation—it 
facilitates business. | 

3532. You would not suggest, Į presume, that 
foreign liners of any kind would actually alter 
their normal course to proceed off a Spanish 
station or a French station in order to communi- 
cate ?—Oh, no. n = 

3533. They will still be bound to the same 
lines, and those lines carry them past the English 
wireless stations whatever the system they may 
be on ?—Yes. © ` DUNKLE NEP 
3534. Therefore 
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Mr. Arthur Lèee—continyed. 


. .3534. Therefore. bound to, communicate ?— 
And under. the Convention: they would. be able 
to communicate, but without. the Convention 
they could not. . 


3585. I differ ?— They cannot do it unless they 2 


adopt the principle of intercommunication. 
.. 9536. If every system were allowed to establish 
its sta ions along the coast, would not the foreign 
liners stil be obliged to use our stations from 
the point of view of commercial convenience, 
sede they resented our.non-adherence to the 
Convention or not ?—Qf course they would if 
they retained their present route and carried 
the same passengers—they would DA e 
adopt the most convenient system to the 
My Sydney Buxton... . | 
3537. If they were intercommunicating ?— 
Yes, if they were intercommunicating. | 


E 
+ 


Mr, Arthur Lee, 


3538. Therefore it is not.the case as I think 
you rather suggested in. your original evidence 
that if the Convention is not ratified England 
will lose the advantages. of its present position 
in wireless telegraphy ?—I think if England did 
not ratify the Convention it would encourage all 
the other nations to put up their own shore 
stations and make confusion more confounded 
than it is now. 

3539. I thought you were in favour of free 
trade ?—Of free trade plus the Convention. 

3540. Not free trade without any restriction ? 
—No; I could not admit free trade without 
regulation. 


Chairman, 


trade,?-—“ Free trade " is not a good description ; 
Iought not to have used the word. It is looked 
upon as.a political word; I am sorry it comes 
into the. facts at all; I think “equality of 
opportunity.” is a. better phrase.. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3542. “ Equality of opportunity " surely would 
encourage-the setting up of stations anywhere 
byanycompany ?—Under properregulations; and 
of course all countries, whether England joins 
the Convention or not, will regulate wireless 
telegraphy in their own domains, just as we 
have done here now. | 

3543, But do not you rather suggest that the 
Convention will restrict the settiny up of 
stations ?—Quite the very reverse, Sir; I think 
itis what is really wanted to encourage the 
development of wireless telegraphy. 

3544. Iam sorry to press this point. I think 
you said just now that if we did not ratify, 
foreign countries would set up more stations ?— 
You put the question, to me as I understood, if 
the e retain their present system, and I 
said: Certainly they will. ^. NA 


3545. That was my majn point, and England 


wil not apparently--she cannot—lose any of 
the advantages she enjoys from her present 
geographical position whether the Convention is 
Tati ad or not?—No, she would not lose what 


` generally, but for that ‘development I gather t 


' higher than I have already. | 


Mr. Arthur Lee—continued. 
she has got now perhaps, but she would -lose 


‘the development Which js sure to occur when 


-T 


this Convention is ratified. 


Mr: Sydney Buxton. PR 


. "9546. 1 understand Mr. Lee las been asking 


you whether, supposing Great Britain did not 
ratify, and all the other nations did ratify, the 
present foreign ships which have a system which 
declines to intercommunicate would not under 
the Convention be forced to give up that system 
and adopt a system which will intercommunicate? 
—It would be their policy to do so whether 
they did so or not. 

8547. Would not they be forced by Article I. 
to do so ?—Those who accept the ratification; of 
course. 

3548. I am speaking of the foreign nations 


who ratify ?—Certainly. 


3549. That being so, will the result: be that 


the present organisation of the system which 


declines to intercommunicate will be very much 
diminished, that is to say, they will -lose a large 
number of the existing dee which communicate 
with them at present on their non-intercommuni- 
catingsystem ?—] should say that that would lead 
to what appears to be spoken of so frequently in 
the evidence as “ chaos"  . | | 
3550. On the other hand I gather from what 
you have said that if we ratify the Convention 
and introduce intercommunication generally that 
will maintain, and ‘in fact encourage, English 
stations ?—Certainly. ' D | 
3551. If their. working is based: upon inter- 
communication I gather that you think their 
development will proceed, but without this Con- 


3541..You do not desire unregulated free "vention you think it will be checked ?—That is 


the sum of all I have said, Sir." ^77 
3552. I understand you to be. in ‘favour of a 
system which will develop - wireless - i UTR 
at 
you want international regulation to prevent 
confusion ?—Exactly, uniformity of practice and 
regulation. ! 
3553. And is it your opinion that the result of 
the regulations of the Convention will be to 
encourage development ?—I cannot: put that 


3554, I was trying to sum up the encourage- 


‘ment the Convention would give in the matter 


of British development ?—Certainly. - 

3555. And the diminution .of confusion and 
interference ?—That is exactly it. — 

3556. Then with regard to the point raised by 
Mr. Gwynn about some new system that might 
be invented, or some new system of development, 
I also understand that you think the Convention 
will not hamper that form of scientific develop- 
ment, but will encourage it. Is that so ?—It 
would tend certainly to encourage it | 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3557. Does not that mean that it. would tend 
to promote the creation or the furtherance. of 


“systems which are physically incapable of inter- 
: communication ?—— Not, under the Convention. 


3558. I 
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Mr Sydney Buxton. 


3558. I gather from what you have said that 
the development of these wireless systems will 
be encouraged and assisted by the Convention 
and not discouraged and prevented ?—I quite 
agree; that is one of the chief points. 

3559. Therefore the result of the Convention 
' would be that the existing systems would be free 
to develop and that new systems would be en- 
couraged and not discouraged ?—I agree. 

3560. As regards the regulations, would not 
your view be that they are regulations which 
are fitted for the organisetion of any wireless 
system, however developed 1— Quite so. 

3561. And that the effect of these regulations 
would be to give sufficient elasticity for the 
development of any system of wireless tele- 
graphy ?—I think so. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3562. Dealing with that last answer, I under- 
stand you reject the opinion of the Poulsen 
Company that they are unable to commuuicate ? 
—I do not associate myself at all with their 
opinions. I have given you my own free 
opinions. 

3563. But assuming that their opinion was 
the correct one ?—It is contrary to mine; I 
disagree. 

3564. May I finish my question? Assuming 
that their opinion was the correct one, I assume 
that that would occasion a modification of your 
answer, assuming that you agreed to that ?—IfI 
agreed, or was likely to agree, I should have 
expressed that opinion. 

3565. That the present regulations are applic- 
able ?—-No. The point is this (at least you will 
tell me if Iam wrong—I was not aware of it): 
that Mr. Maskelyne had stated that the Poulsen 
FM and the Marconi system were not inter- 
changeable in their present form. 

3566. Intercommunicable ?—I say if they are 
not so in their present form they could easily 
be made so. 


Chairman. 


3567. Do you base your opinion on theory or 
on practice ?—On theory—on science. I know 
the Poulsen in p well, and have studied 
it very carefully, and I express that opinion that 
I gave as a scientific opinion, and I am prepared 
to support it. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3568. Mr. Maskelyne based his statement on 
actual practical experiment ?—I will look into 
that; I have not studied his evidence very 
particularly. 

3569. I should just like to finish this point. 
There is a direct conflict of scientific opinion 
between your evidence and that of the represen- 
tative of the Poulsen Company, but supposing it 
became a scientific fact that the Poulsen system 
was not able to intercommunicate with a spark 
' system, such as the Marconi, would you then 
maintain that the regulations that have been 
already adopted under the Convention are suit- 
able for the regulation of both systems ?—It 
would not alter my opinion one iota of the 
Convention. 


. Sir W. H. PREECE, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


[Continued. 


Mr. Arthur Lee—continued. 


3570. Of the regulations ?—-Of the Conven- 
tion; but it would tempt me to give the same 
answer about the Poulsen system as the cele- 
brated answer given by George Stephenson 
about the cow. He said : “It would very 
bad for the coo"; and if the Poulsen system 
does not intercommunicate with another system 
it is very bad for the Poulsen system. 

3571. That brings us to & very interesting 
point, I think. At least to me your answer 
suggests that the Poulsen system will be placed 
at a disadvantage by these regulations, and that 
therefore these regulations will, in a sense, tend 
to stereotype the spark systems, which are on a 


. Slightly different principle ?—It might do some- 


thing of that sort if it were scientificallv difficult 
or impossible to make the two intercommuni- 
cate, but as I believe it is not difficult or impo:- 
sible, I say there is nothing in it. 
3572. l started out with the assumption that. 
you were wrong on that point, because it has 
een stated freely that you are wrong in other 
evidence; and supposing that you changed your 
opinion on that point, would you not also have to 
change your opinion with regard to the suitability 
of these regulations ?—I think not. I do not see 
how they would affect it. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3573. If I might, I would just put it in this 
way: Assuming that the more the systems of 
“ wireless” develop in perfection the less the 
are capable of intercommunication with cac 
other. Assuming that, you would not be so 
clear that the Convention tended to promote the 
development of the art?—But you ask me to 
assume what I cannot for one moment admit. 

3574. That is the contention on the one hand 
of the Poulsen system people, and on the other 
of Mr. Marconi ?—I want to emphasise as strongly 
as I can the fact that I am a perfect believer in 
the necessity and efficacy of the Convention, and 
if there are any objections such as Mr. Lee raises 
to the Poulsen system, or any other system, it is 
very bad for that system, but it has nothing to 
do with the Convention or the business of 
wireless telegraphy generally. 

3575. That is to say, both the Poulsen system 
and the Marconi system may find the Conven- 
tion a hindrance to their free development. You 
think the necessity of enforcing the Convention 
ought to outweigh the inconvenience to these 
systems ?—Most distinctly. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3576. On that point, assuming for the moment, 
as you did assume just now to Mr. Gwynn, that. 
there is a system which is not intercommunic- 
able, is not that met under Article IV. of the 
Protocol of the Convention, under which such a 
system, while maintaining all the benefits of the 
regulations to prevent interference, and so on, is 
excluded from the obligation of intercommuni- 
cating ?—1t could be met under Article IV. : “It 
is understood that, in order that scientific pro- 
gress may not be impeded, the provisions of 
Article III. of the Convention do not prevent the 
possible use of a system of radiotelegraphy 
incapable of communicating with other systems, 

provided 
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[Continued. 


Mr. Sydney Burton—continued. 


provided always that this incapacity is due to 
the specific nature of the system, and is not the 
result of arrangements adopted solely with a 
view to prevent intercommunication.” That 
applies exactly. — 

4517. That implies that if there is a system 
which cannot intercommunicate that is affected 
under that Article IV. ?—It is. 

3578. But otherwise it has all the benefits in 
in regard to interference, licence, and so on ?— 
Certainly. 

3579. Assuming that there was such a system 
as that, would you say that it would in any way 
be injured of the Convention ?—It would lead 
to the attempted improvement of both systems. 

3580. The Convention then would be to its 
advantage and not to its disadvantage ?— 
Certainly. 

3581. And it would be meanwhile protected in 
its operations from confusion and interference ? 
—Yes. 

3582. Mr. Gwynn in his cross-examination 
was asking you with reference to whether the 
Marconi d mu was a monopoly, and I 
vathered trom what you said that in your opinion 
they had at all events attempted to obtain a 
monopoly ?— Yes, in endeavouring to enforce 
their patent. 

3583. Are you aware of the “terms of settle- 
ment” between Lloyd's and the Marconi 
Company, of December, 1905, with regard to 
that ?—No. 

3584. Do you know whether this clause 
appears in that agreement—the “Terms of 
Settlement,” *Lloyd's and Defendants, that is 
the Marconi Company, to do their oest to 

rsuade the British Government not to grant 
icences for the use of wireless telegraphy dur- 

ing the continuance of the agreement to any one 
but plaintiffs or defendants”; that is to say, 
to Lloyd’s and the Marconi Company: Would 
you call that an attempt to obtain "^ monopoly ” ? 
—I should say that looks like blackmailing, 
Sir. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 

3585. Might I ask whether all the cable com- 
panies that existed as commercial enterprises in 
1865 agreed to the International Telegraphic 
Convention ?—They were not all agreed. 

3586. Do all the cable companies now-—-suc- 
cessful commercial enterprises—accept the Con- 
vention at the present time ?—I believe so— 
practically so. 

3587. 
think not. 

3588. I have understood that there are ?-— You 
are out of my depth now. I have had nothing 
to do with this part of the business. If you want 
evidence on that you had much better ask Mr. 
Babington Smith. l 

3589. You are not prepared to give evidence 
as to that ?—I am not from my own knowledge. 

3590. Could you say whether the acceptance 
of the International Telegraphic Convention 
involves special technical instruction in the 
working of the cable ?-—It does not. 

3591. And whether the regulations do not 
relate solely to questions of code signals ?—Prinei- 
pally to the conduct of business. 

0.6. 


ut are there not some exceptions ?—I 


Sir Gilbert Parker—continued. 


3592. I want to ask you one or two questions 
about past instances that have been given, 
because I am not quite clear in my own mind 
as to what you intended to convey. You said: 
Provided the Convention were established ships 
carrying other apparatus under the Convention 
belonging to other nations would not communi- 
cate with our coasts, because the Marconi 
system was established and the Marconi system 
declined to intercommunicate. Is there any 
reason why the Post Office should limit the 
stations to the Marconi system, and would not 
other systems, like the De Forest and the 
Muirhead systems, intercommunicate ?— That is a 
question you should ask the Postmaster-General. 

3593. You are not prepared to express an 
opinion at all upon that ?—No. 

3594. Can you express any opinion as to whv 
the Post Office does not give licences ?—It is 
purely a question of policy ; I could not answer: 
that question. 

4595. Perhaps you would not care to express. 
an opinion as to whether free trade would not 
be established if licences were given to many - 
companies—if it is not necessary to preserve 
certain distances between the stations—and if 
the principle of tuning is what it has been 
represented to be by Sir Oliver Lodge ?—Yes, I 
support that. 

3596. You support that, but you can express 
no opinion as to why licences should not be 
granted for those stations ?—That is purely a 
question of policy, as to which I have nothing. 
whatever to say or to do; it is wholly a question 
for the Postmaster-General. 

3597. Of course, this question of policy does 
affect us in coming to any decision as to whether 
the Convention should be ratified or not ?—Cer- 
tainly. I think you will get questions answered 
on this point by the Post Office. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3598. There is one question I want to make 
quie clear. There seems to be some doubt in 
the minds of some members of the Committee 
with regard to your attitude as to this: assum- 
ing there is a system which cannot intercom- 
municate for physical reasons, not because it 
does not want to intercommunicate, what view 
do you hold as to the effect of the Convention on 
that ?—I should say that the view I hold is this: 
that the Convention would force all systems to. 
adopt some mode of intercommunication. I 
cannot possibly admit. that any of them could 
work without intercommunication. 

3599. You mean that a very small difference 
in the instrument, whatever it may be, is bound 
to bring about intereommunication b tween 
systems which are rather diverse ?—1 think that 
it must. 


Chairman. 


3600. But you do not see any obstacle in the 
way of communication between spark systems 
and other systems ?—It is done now. I see no 
difficulty. 

3601. You endorse the view of Sir Oliver 


Lodge, who took a different view to that of Mr. 
Maskelyne ?—Exactly. 
2H You 
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Mr. Sydney Buzton. 
3602. You have been able to put yourself in 


the position for a moment of assuming that 


there can be such a system as a non-intercom- 
municating system ; what effect do you think 
the Convention would have upon that system 
taking the whole matter into account ?—I can- 
not bring my mind at all, Sir, to believe that 
such a condition will ever arise. 


3603. I thought pou had brought it to con- 
template that possibility with great difficulty, 
in reply to Mr. Gwynn ?— No. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3004. “So much the worse for the coo ” ?— 
No, not the Convention. I have tried very hard, 
but I will put it in this way: I take the 
Convention . first, and I say that every- 
thing in connection with wireless telegraphv 
must be in accordance with that Convention ; if 
any systems are introduced which do not comply, 
or cannot comply, with the Convention, with its 
numerous loopholes like the one which has been 


ee out to me, then I say it is a bad thing, 
or the system. | 


Chairman. 
3605. That very loophole that you allude to 
gives the power of exemption ?—It does. 


_ 9606. Where there is difficulty of communica- 
tion ?—It deals with the very point. 


Dr. J. A. FLEMING, F.KS.; 


Chairman. 


3610. Will you tell the Committee what is 
'our connection with the Marconi Company ?— 
i may perhaps be permitted to introduce myself 
to the Committee by saying that I am 
Professor of Electrical Fndincetins in University 
College, London, and have occupied the Chair 
for 22 years; Lama Fellow of the Royal Society, 
a past Vice-President of the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and I am also connected 
with other societies. For 28 years I have been 
closely connected with the practical applications 
of electricity. In 1879 I was the Scientific 
Adviser of the Edison Telephone Company, 
and in 1882 I was appointed Scientific Adviser of 
the Edison Electric Light Company, and in 
1883 of the Edison and Swan United Electric 
Light Company ; and I have acted for 20 years 
in a similar capacity to numerous other cor- 

orations. With regard to wireless E 

have devoted much attention to the scientific 
side of it. Thirty years ago I was a personal 
pupil of Professor Clerk Maxwell at Cambridge, 
iid I followed closely the discoveries of Hertz, 
in 1887, and described them in my books. In 
1899 I was appointed Scientific Adviser of 
the Marconi en: and Iam so acting at 
the present time. have assisted them in 
the scientific and patent matters, in the 


Sir W. H. PREECE, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


[Contimued. 
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Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3607. Suppose a company like the Poulsen 
Company or the Marconi Company refused to 
intercommunicate, and took a long stride for. 
ward in development—secured some greater 
perfection than had been hitherto secured—do 
rou think then that it would be the worse for 
[arconi or the worse for the other nations and for 
the commercial service throughout the world 
ume | ?—You want me to anticipate the un- 
expected. Well, we can only deal with what we 
know, and we know that we have got before us 
a practical system, one that is very well under- 
stood, and I see no difficulty in carrying out the 
Convention as regards intercommunication par- 
ticularly. I may be wrong, but itis my own 
strong opinion. 


Mr. Gwynn, 


3608. But I understood you to say definitely 
that as a matter of practical consequence under 
the Convention the system which proved itself 
incapable of intercommunication would tend to 


disappear ?—Yes. 


Mr. Sydney Buaton. 


3609. It is protected by this Protocol is it not ? 
—It is protected by that; they could work 
under that, but they could not come into the 
“swim ” of wireless telegraphy. 


ealled in, and Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 


design and engineering arrangements of their 
power stations and invented for them 
appliances uscd for wireless telegraphy. 
I am constantly experimenting on the subject, 
and I have an experimental station at Univer- 
sity College by licence of the Postmaster-General, 
and I have made a special study of the history 
and the scientific side of the subject. 

3611. What connection have you with the 
Marconi Company now, if any ?—At the present 
time I am the scientific adviser of the Marconi 
Compan 


3612. You have read,I understand, theevidence 


‘already laid before the Committee on the sys- 


tems of wireless telegraphv now in use, do you 
agree with this generally /—In reading over the 
evidence Jam much impressed with the rather 
disconnected manner in which the present state of 
wireless telegraphy has been represented. If the 
Committee will allow me I should like in a few 
sentences to endeavour to give a more compact 
view of the facts. Honourable members are 
alrcady aware that at the present time no other 
system of wireless apy has any practical 
importance except that employing electric waves. 
These electric waves are undulations set up in 
the universal aether which travel with the speed 
of light ; they are created by establishing in some 


Wire 
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Chairman—continued. 


wire or wires rapid electric currents. When 
these waves fall on other antenne or aerial 
wires they create similar but feebler currents, 
and these are by means of something called a 
detector made to actuate telegraphic instru- 
ments. All the so-called systems employ electric 
waves, antenna and either an earth connection 
or something which is equivalent to it—viz., a 
connection through a condenser. The differences 
between the systems now in use are these—first, 
in the mode of producing the rapid electric cur- 
rents which give rise to the waves and radiate 
from the antenna, and, secondly, in the kind of 
instrument used for detecting the electric cur- 
rents which are set up in the receiving antenna, 
and at the present time three types of waves are 
employed which are represented by the diagrams 
in the chart on the wall. The first are called the 
intermittent strongly-damped waves. In that 
case what is radiated from the antenna are a 
series of waves which rapidly subside. 

3613. A great deal has been said in the course 
of previous evidence on the interference of wire- 
less stations with one another. Do you think 
that this is inevitable in the present state of the 
art, or is it capable of being remedied? I think 
the answer to that question is embodied in pages 
from about four to eight of this memorandum, 
which we propose to put into our printed matter 
and circulate it to the Committee instead of 
taking you all through it, which we have not 
time to do now. Have you any statements to 
make for or against previous evidence which 
has been given by other witnesses ?—Yes. In 
the answers I was about to give to the Com- 
mittee I was about to traverse certain state- 
ments, or, rather, give reasons against them. 

3614. Do you desire to supplement those 
answers, or does the memorandum contain all 
that you wish to say ?—No, the memorandum 
does not contain all. The answers I was about 
to give to these questions include a criticism of 
evidence that has already been given to the 
Committee. It is not altogether included in 
the memorandum. One of the important points 
I should like to raise, Sir, is the question of 
whether these systems as they are at present 
can eommunieate with one another. It has been 
stated, for instance, tuat the Poulsen system,which 
is a system intended to send out undamped 
waves, can communicate with other systems 
sending out damped waves. I wish to say that 


that ean only be done by the sacrifice of the - 


peculiar features of these systems. There is no 
necessity about it. The point I wish to insist upen 
in connection with the subject is this—that 
particular qualities of an electric wave are not 
determined simply by the wave length. There 
are four qualities in connection with every 
electric wave which must be considered. The 
tirst of these is the wave length, which is simply 
the distance the wave travels in the one vibra- 
tion; the second is the rate at which the waves 
die away in each train, which is called the 
damping; the third is the amplitude, which 
may be taken to be the height of the wave, and 
the fourth is the interval between the wave 
trains, 

3615. What do you mean by “ wave trains.” 
In what way would you define a “ wave train"? 

0.6. 


Chairman—continued. 


—‘ Wave trains” are the number of waves the 
take place before entire subsidence takes 
place. In the case of the damped waves, what 1s 
sent out from the antenna is not a continuous 
train of waves. I might illustrate it in this way. 
Consider a man making short blasts of a truinpet 
at intervals—that corresponds with a strongly- 
damped vibration ; consider a man making 
prolonged blasts on a horn—that corresponds 
with a feebly-damped vibration; now consider 
the continuous sound of an organ pipe—that 
corresponds with undamped oscillations, and 
each transmitter has its own appropriate receiver. 
Each of those transmitters is in correspondence 
with its own receiver, and therefore intercom- 
munication presupposes an identity of apparatus. 
Intercommunication could not be effected 
between a transmitter giving rise to undamped 
waves and a receiver suitable for damped waves 
unless by sacrificing the specific features of the 
apparatus. 

3616. Do you then contend that intercom- 
munication between the Poulsen system and the 
sparks system is impossible or at any rate difħ- 
cult ?—It is impossible without sacrificing the 
specific features of the apparatus. I cannot 
deny that the apparatus can be altered to do it, 
but it will not do it in the ordinary natural 
way. | 
3617. Your argument is, then, that it can only 
be done by prejudicing the effect of the instru- 
ment (—By sacrificing the peculiar features of 
it. 


Mr. Gwynne. 
3618. And the efficiency depends on the 
peculiar features ?—The etfieiency depends on 
the peculiar features. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3619. Do you then mean that if the Poulsen 
system is made to communicate with the Mar- 
coni, that both systems lose some of their 
efficiency ?i—Both apparatus must be altered 
entirely to do it. They will not do it in their 
ordinary normal development. 

3620. Will they be made less effective by such 
alteration ?—Yes. | 


Chairman. 


3621. In what way and why will they be made 
less effective by such alteration ?—It cannot be 
denied that the apparatus can be so altered as 
to make them identical. The idea of intercom- 
munication S dedos essential identity of 
apparatus. It is not sufficient simply. to define 
the wave length and say the apparatus is to be 
arranged to work with a certain wave length. It 
will not do any such thing. 

3622. You then take a contrary view from the 
evidence CAEN by Sir William Preece and Sir 
Oliver Lodge ?—I can only say that I am speak- 
ing from i ri experience. J do not know 
how far Sir William Preece has had practical 
experience of the Poulsen apparatus. I have 
been working with it for six months, almost day 
after day, and I thoroughly understand its 
capabilities. 


2H 2 3623. Supposing 
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Chairman—continued. 


3623. Supposing that Great Britain did not 
ratify the Convention, have you any reasons for 
considering that this country would be placed 
at any disadvantage in regard to wireless tele- 
graphy ?—On the contrary, [ am inclined to the 
opinion that if Great Britain did not ratify the 
Convention it would be a positive advantage. 
In the first place, if other nations do 
ratify they will be bound by the regulations of 
the Convention to employ certain wave lengths, 
and, as I have shown, a certain type of apparatus, 
while wireless telegraphic organisations in Great 
Britain will be perfectly free to adopt any other 
types of apparatus of different wave lengths, and 
they will make use of such a length as would 
be most advantageous to them, and in the long 
run that method must survive which would best 
serve the public interest. In the next place in 
this matter it is of the utmost importance to 
guard the interests of Great Britain. The 
dominions of the British Empire are scattered 
over many seas, and the welding of them 
together by lines of wireless intercommunication 
which cannot, like cables, be cut in time of war 
is of supreme importance. The question which 
has to be corsidered, I think, before everything 
.else is, will the ratifieation of this Convention 
assist this country in keeping the lead in 
wireless telegraphy which it has now obtained, 
or will it drag it down and make it go behind 
other continental nations? The suggested 
-advantage of ratification may be, in my opinion, 
more imaginary than real. 

3624. Are you aware that the limitation of 
wave length was suggested by the Admiralty 
„as necessary for their purposes ?—It is possible 
that the advisers of the Admiralty have not 
taken into aecount the future development of 
wireless telegraphy sufficiently. 

3625. Will you answer the question? Are 


Chairman—continued. 
you aware that the limitation of wave length 
was proposed by the Admiralty as a protection 
for their interests ? —What limitation of wave 
length, may I ask ? 

3626. A limitation in the length of wave, the 
limitation which you said would be for the bene- 
fit of England. if England stood out, and to the 
disadvantage of other countries if they remained 
—the limitation to which you object, and say it 
would be to the advantage of England if she 
stood out ?—I think I have not made myself 
quite plain on that point. What I meant or 
implied was this, that 1t is of the utmost import- 
ance, in my opinion, that Great Britain should 
not be tied down by regulations in the develop- 
ment of wireless telegraphy. The art at the 
present moment is so young it is impossible to 
say what the next improvement wi The 
regulations will tend certainly to hinder improve- 
ments in wireless telegraphy. 


3627. I think, Dr. Fleming, you will under- 
stand this is evidence on which cross-examina- 
tion on the part of the Members of the Com- 
mittee would not be of very mueh use. Under 
those circumstances we will have your ample 
memorandum printed and a among the 
Members. The viva voce examination-in-chief 
would be of little use without the full cross- 
examination by the Members of the Committee ? 
—May I be permitted to add to that statement ? 


3628. Do you wish to make any further short 
statement at the present time ?—lI am afraid it 
could only be done by reading the greater part 
of this supplementary memorandum. 

3629. lt would be very much better for us to 
be able to read that. If you have a supple- 
mentary memorandum send it in with the other, 
and they will be printed together. (Vide 
Appendix No. 9.) 
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Sir Edward Sassoon. 


Sir JOHN DICKSON-POYNDER, Banr, in the Chair. 


COMMANDER PAYNE, R.N., again 


Chairman. 


3630. We have asked you to come before us 

again to answer a few more supplementary 
uestions to those which you gave us in your 
rst evidence. You told us then, I think, that 
au were not a British delegate at the recent 
Berlin Conference, you were not ?—No. 

3631. You were a delegate at the previous 
Berlin Conference in 1903 !— Yes. 

3632. Will you explain shortly to the Com- 
mitteeyour positionas regards wireless telegraphy 
at present in the Royal Navy ?—I am at present 
the chief Technical Adviser to the Admiralty on 
all points connected with naval wireless tele- 
graphy ; I have studied the subject of wireless 
telegraphy since its general introduction into 
the Navy in the year 1900, and since then have 
been constantly employed in the work cf 
developing this means of communication for 
naval purposes. Iam now practically responsible 
for the designs of all wireless telegraphy instru- 
ments introduced into the Service ; [ am also 
responsible to a great extent for the organisation 
of wireless telegraphy signalling in the Fleet 
in all its details, and for the training of the 
officers and men employed in this work. 

3633. Did you form any views as to the desir- 
ability or otherwise of Great Britain being a 

rty to the Convention before the recent 

rlin Conference ?-—Yes; I was naturally much 
interested in the matter, having previously been 
one of the British delegates, and also because I 
considered it my duty to study the question from 
a naval point of view. Although I had no deal- 
ings with the delegates before the Convention, I 
had studied and argued out the various points 
on board the “ Vernon," from a general point 
of view of British interests, as well as from the 
naval point of view, and although my opinions 
as regards British interests may not be of any 
particular value I should like to say that I had 
considered the points of British interests prior to 
this recent Berlin Conference as far as I was 
able to do so and had my own opinions on them. 


called in, and further Examined. 
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3634. Now can you tell the Committee what 
your views were as to joining an International 
Convention previous to the Berlin Conference, 
and whether the views that you held then are 
the same that you hold now ?—My feelings were 
that the organisation already established by the 
Marconi Company would be of great benefit to 
Great Britain if it could be more fully extended, 
and that a Convention that tended tu take away 
from Great Britain her strong hold over wireless 
telegraphy communication would be detrimental 
to her interests, also a feeling that Great Britain, 
being only one amongst a number of Powers, 
would, had she gone over with the determination 
to join the Convention, have to agree with the 
voice of the majority by limiting her free choice, 
although the point under discussion was detri- 
mental to her interests. This being my feeling 
at that time, I should have felt inclined to oppose 
the Convention with a view to preventing any 
countries agreeing to it, and so to keep the 
monopoly of wireless telegraphy in British hands. 
Since studying the Convention and the rules 
drawn up by the contracting parties, my 
views have been considerably modified for 
the following reasons: It is apparent to 
my mind that had Great Britain stood out of 
the Convention a large number ot Foreign 
Powers would have joined the Convention, so 
that the idea of a British monopoly of wireless 
telegraphy all over the world was out of the 

uestion. This being the case it seems to me 
that efforts had to be made to obtain for Great 
Britain the benetits she would have received from 
a world-wide monopoly. These advantages I 
consider principally to be those of general com- 
munication under one universal organisation. 
The Convention, to my mind, provides for these, 
and I consider that che rules and regulations 
have been framed in such a manner as to remove 
the feeling I had that Great Britain might be 

giving away the position she obtained by bein 

the first in the field; and further, that she wi 
derive 
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Chairman—continued. 


derive considerable benefits by such an agree- 
ment, because it will overcome the objections 
that would have arisen due to à monopoly sys- 
tem. That is to say, the allowance that is now 
made for free competition will tend to increase 
the development of the science for the benefit of 
the publie throughout the world in a manner 
which could not have been hoped for 
under the conditions of a British monopoly. 
Had Great Britain not had a voice in framing 
the rules and regulations to suit her require- 
ments other rules and regulations might have 
been framed by the Contracting Powers which 
would have been to her distinct disadvantage. 

3635. Could you enlarge on a few points to 
show why you consider the Convention of benefit 
to Great Britain /—It is my opinion that the 
organisation which would have followed an all- 
British monopoly would have had for its 
principal advantage the means of ailowing all 
ships to communicate with stations at home 
and abroad, under the same organisation. The 
Convention allows us to obtain this benefit. 
That is to say, the Governments will now 
control by common consent their various 
companies in such a manner as to make a 
general organisation for communication pur- 
poses possible. The only other alternative if 
the majority of Governments have agreed to the 
Convention and Great Britain stands out seems 
to be to allow a large company owned by Great 
Britain, who retuses to communicate with other 
systems, to compete ayainst an organisation of 
Governments. This state of affairs seems to 
me to defeat one of the special objects 
Great Britain had in view, in that a 
number of her ships would be unable to 
communicate by wireless telegraphy with stations 
abroad to which she was carrying out her trado. 
This alternative seems to lead to the following 
possibilities : that other British companies wish- 
ing to establish their systems would be tempted 
to combine against the large company and make 
agreements with foreign Governments to carry 
out the terms of the Convention, so far as inter- 
communication is concerned, in order to get 
traffic, and to allow ships the facilities of commu- 
nicating to stations in. England and in British 
territories. The ships fitted with these systems 
would be in a position of great advantage as com- 
pared with those fitted by the large oy 
(which does not agree with communication wit 
other systems), as they would be able to com- 
municate with England and with all countries 
that had adopted the Convention. Should such a 
procedure be adopted it scems only natural that 
at any rate some of the ships fitted with the 
large company’s apparatus would be desirous of 
leaving the large company. In such a case the 
position of Great Britain would then be that a 
number of her ships and stations would be 
desirous of working under the rules of an Inter- 
national Convention over which she herself had 
no means of control. 

3636. Then do you consider intercommunica- 
tion between various systems of great import- 
ance ?—Yes, I consider that intereommunica- 
tion under one organisation is of vital 
importance, and I wad further add that it 
seems to me that one must definitelv settle this 
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point in one’s mind before one can arrive at any 
conclusion with respect to the Convention being 
sound or otherwise. 

3637. Do you consider that there are any 
technical difficulties in the way of intercommu- 
nication between different systems ?—No, I do 
not consider that there are any difficulties that. 
cannot be overcome. Every system at present 
in general use, as far as I know, is capable ot 
interchanging messages. At present the general 
system of transmitting by wireless telegraphy is. 
known as spark telegraphy. Now in onder to 
put before the Committee the directions of im- 
provements that have been made in spark tele- 
graphy since its original introduction it will be: 
necessary to touch on the form of waves that 
have been used. At first a very strangely damped 
wave which has been likened to a blow was em- 
ployed. This system had for its principal dis- 
advantage that of interference. It was difficult 
to design receiving instruments which would be 
selective for different wave lengthsif these highly 
damped waves were employed by the trans- 
mitting apparatus. Accordingly various other 
types of transmitting instruments were gradually 
introduced capable of transmitting less heavily- 
damped waves, or, that 1s to sav, more persistent 
waves, to obtain selectivitv, so that ditferent wave 
lengths should not interfere with one another. 
It was then necessary to introduce certain modi-, 
fications to the receiving instruments in order to 
take full advantage of benefits derived from what 
we may call the mediumly-damped waves. .Vow, 
further developments are being tried to make 
the waves still less damped so as to obtain still 
further selectivity. If this method proves suc- 
cessful, which no doubt it will do in time, the 
receiving apparatus will need further modifica- 
tion to obtain the full benefits from it. During 
the change from highly-damped waves to 
mediumly-damped waves no difficulty was expe- 
rienced in intercommunication, the instruments. 
were gradually modified to get the best attuning : 
similarly, in my opinion, the mediumly-damped 
waves will be able to communicate with the still 
less damped waves, which have been given the 
name of “undamped waves.” I have said all 
this to show that there is no marked line 
of division between spark televraphy and the 
so-called continuous wave wireless telegraphy, 
and to remove from the Committee’s mind 
the idea that the undamped wave system is 
something utterly unforeseen and entirely new 
in wireless telegraphy development, but merely 
the natural course of evolution. [have had practical 
experience ofthe highly damped and mediumly 
damped wave systems working together and also 
the mediumly damped and continuous waves 
working together, and am therefore speaking 
from a knowledge of the facts. . 

3638. In your opinion would the provisioas of 
the Convention in any way stop or hinder the 
scientific development of wireless telegraphy / 
—Most distinctly do I consider that the Conven- 
tion will assist the scientie development of 
wireless telegraphy as it will lead to healthy com- 
petition. : 

3639. And if Great Britain ratified the Con- 
vention do you consider that it would be bene- 
ficial or otherwise to naval wireless telegraphy 

interests 
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interests ?—I am most decidedly of opinion that 
it would be beneficial to the Navy to ratify the 
Convention, for the following reasons: (a) If 
Great Britain is à party to the Convention the 
allotment of wave lengths between 600 and 
1,600 metres solely for naval purposes leaves 
that range free from interference. It must be 
apparent that this will be beneficial to the Navy 
for working out its organisations during peace 
time and e i practice in amanner which 
otherwise might hampered by interference 
from commercial work. (b) If Great Britain 
does ratify, in war time Great Britain would 
derive benefits from having all wireless tele- 
h stations on her shores, at home and abroad, 
avallable for communicating to any one of her 
ships (whether Naval or Mercantile Marine) at 
vill independent of systems in use, and the 
commercial ships would be in a state of organi- 
sation which would allow of their being used for 
naval purposes if required. For instance, it 
might be necessary to communicate with our 
transports and colliers and, in fact, with any 
ship, and this can only be obtained if the systems 
employed by these ships are capable of inter- 
communicating. (c) It is to our advantage to 
inerease the development of wireless telegraphy 
for commercial purposes so as to be able to utilise 
our large Maritime Marine for naval require- 
ments in war time for use as stated in (b). This 
development is, to my mind, likely to be more 
rapid if all Governments concerned are in agree- 
ment and the facilities for intercommunication 
generally increased. (d) If Great Britain does 
not ratity the commercial stations on the south 
coast of England will have to use wave lengths 
either under or over 600 metres. If they 
use wave lengths of 600 metres or under 
they may be interfered with by French 
stations or ships working to them, which 
would be a distinct disadvantage to those sta- 
tions. If they were to use wave lengths of over 
600 metres they would interfere with naval 
work, which would be placing our navy at a dis- 
advantage to that of the Navies of other Powers. 
Both these appear to be detrimental to Briti:h 
interests. 
3640. Have you anything further to say as 
regards the advantages that the Navy would 
derive from the Convention ?—Well, I consider 
communication in war is a point of utmost im- 
ee Now, provided that the Mercantile 
farine are fitted with wireless telegraphy appara- 
tus. which is capable of communication ath our 
naval skips, that the methods of signalling are 
known, and the wave lengths used are also 
known, there is no difficulty in arranging for 
intercommunication, I maintain that the relative 
advantages we should derive from having this 
means of communication open to us in war time, 
as compared with the benefit that other nation- 
alities would similarly derive, is merely a ques- 
tion of the proportion of British commercial 
ships fitted with wireless telegraphy to those 
belonging to other Powers, and as we have the 
largest Maritime Marine we would be in 
the best position. To take one instance 
i war „where wireless telegraphy inter- 
communication between the Navy and Mercan- 
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tile Marine would be of vital importance 
I will take the case of the protection of com- 
merce. To have at our disposal communications 
as to, say, the positions of the enemy's raiding 
squadrons on our trade routes from points other 
than those positions actually guarded by our 
own cruisers would be of indisputable value to 
the Navy. In fact it means that the number of 
our look outs is multiplied considerably ; and 
the benefits I must point out are not one sided, 
they may be of infinité value to the Mercantile 
ships for their own safety. 

3641. The Convention does not apply to ship 
to ship communication, does it ?—No, the Con- 
vention does not apply directly to ship to ship 
communication, but the benefits to the Navy 
that I have brought forward are to my mind 
directly due to the Convention, in that the 
Mercantile Marine will be worked up to a state 
of efficiency, under a universal organisation 
ot signalling, by being-constantly ın communi- 
cation with shore stations. This state of atfairs 
as regards communication between the Navy 
and the Mercantile Marine does not exist at 
present, nor could it exist if rival companies 
were at work under different organisations; as 
the Navy would not be able to aloe for all the 
various organisations in their own organisation, 
as it would complicate not only the signalling 
arrangements, but also the designs of nava 
instruments, to an extent which would make the 
working quite impracticable. 

3642. Do you consider that the organisation 
of wireless telegraphy for naval purposes is 
more difficult than that for commercial pur- 
poses 7—Yes, distinctly so. I will take an 
example of a certain naval shore station, which 
received an average of over 2,000 coded words 
daily for a week and transmitted a similar 
number; within range of this station were man 
naval ships, I should. say at least 50, fitted wit 
wireless telegraphy. These ships were all re- 
quired to send and receive messages, and the 
number of messages sent and received by one 
of them was about the same as that of the shore 
station. At the same time, other ships tried to 
interfere, but only one message failed to get 
through. The organisation which allowed for 
such conditions, I think you will see, had to deal 
with problems more difficult than those that 
could ever be expected at a commercial station. 

3643. Have you had any personal experience 
yourself of working wireless telegraphy instru- 
ments in the manner jthat a wireless operator 
would have to do ?—Yes, I have many times had 
a large number of ships entirely under my 
control for wireless telegraphy work, during 
which time I have been in sole charge of the 
transmitting and receiving instruments in the 
conducting ship; consequently I am quite con- 
versant with the practical working of wireless 
telegraphy from the operator's point of view. 


Mr. Gwynn. 
3644. I would like to ask vou this: I under- 


stood you to say jue now that in the case you 
cited of several ships communicating with one 


shore 
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shore station there was a definite attempt to 
interfere with the communication ?—Yes, that 
18 SO. 

3645. And although the attempt was defi- 
nitely made the skilled operators at the shore 
station and on the communicating ships suc- 
ceeded in getting their messages through /— 
That was not exactly my point. My point was 
that the organisation allowed it. It was not a 
pen of the operator; it was a question of 
the naval organisation which allowed the altera- 
tions to be made so as to allow for this inter- 
ference. I should not like to go into too many 
details, if I might refrain from doing so, about 
the naval organisation of wireless signalling ; 
but my object was to show that the organisation 
isa thing that has been very carefully worked 
out by the Navy, and is more difficult, I consider, 
than any other organisation. 

3646. I understood from your observation 
that in à case where interference was attempted 
you were able to exclude interference ‘—Due to 
organisation—yes, 

3647. Due to organisation; and would that 
organisation be impossible for other skilled 
operators? Supposing that instead of its being 
a navalstation on shore you had a Marconi 
station communicating with a Marconi manned 
ship in the face of attempted interference, would 
it be impossible, do you think, for the Marconi 
pope to carry on their communications 1n spite 
of the interference ?.—I think it would be pos- 
sible, yes. 

3648. It would be possible ’—Provided the 
wave lengths were not limited. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


3649. Are you quite convinced in your mind 
that the regulations that have been drawn up are 
adequate for the purpose of preventing interfer- 
ence with the service, as at present constituted ? 
—1] am quite convinced that the regulations, as 
laid down in the Convention, will not interfere 
with naval working. 

3650. And that they are capable of effective 
enforcement ?—Y es. 

3651. Because otherwise the regulations would 
practically remain a dead letter. Now you have 
said that it would be a great advantage to our 
Mercantile Marine to have some sort of universal 
service, so that our ships may be able to inter- 
communicate with other ships hin apparatus 
other than the Marconi apparatus ?—Yes. 

3652. I understand that the owners and pro- 
prietors of shipping companies are not of the 
same mind at all Some of them have given 
evidence before us, in which they say that a uni- 
versal service according to the Convention would 
be beneficial, while others like the Cunard and 
the Allan Company distinctly take the opposite 
view. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


The Allan Company have withdrawn their 
“ view.” 


Sir Edward. Sassoon. 
3653. Then let us take the Cunard, a very 
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important Coen Can you show anything like 
a divergence of view on the part of shipowners 
—] do not know the special requirements of 
different companies, but i imag uie that ship- 
owners would take into consideration the points 
that I have mentioned, tkat is to say it would be 
to my mind a distinct question to be thought out 
before one purchased a set of wireless telegraphy 
instruments, the point as to their communicating 
with naval ships in time of war, and we can only 
make allowances for the general organisation of 
which we know the definite points, wave lengths 
and the methods of signalling and so on. 

3654. So that on the whole you think that it 
would be distinctly to the advantage of Great 
Britain and her Mercantile Marine that she 
should ratify the Convention ?—Most distinctly 
so, from the naval point of view most decidedly, 
and from the general point of view of British 
interests. 

3655. And especially for the Navy ?—Dis- 
tinctly for the Navy. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


3656. I only want to make one point, and for 
that purpose I will ask you one question. [ 
understand from your evidence that originally 
ou were of opinion that it would be almost. 
impossible (or impossible) by the Convention to 
obtain sufficient regulations and securities for 
their enforcement—is that your position ?—My 
pope have never changed ; my principles 
ave always been that it is necessary to have a 
general communication between ships and shore 
stations under a fixed organisation. 


3657. You mean intercommunication ?—Yes ; 
the methods of applying this have changed. Mv 
original idea was that it would be a benefit to 
Great Britain to keep the organisation of wire- 
less telegraphy in her own hands, because the 
organisation, to my mind, would have been 
slightly Mi GRE. that is to say, to be able to 
carry out the organisation under one Govern- 
ment would be easier than having a number of 
Governments taking part. But then there is 
the other side to consider, which is: how would 
a British monopoly have affected wireless tele- 
graphy improvements? The reply to that ques- 
tion is, I consider, that we should have lost the 
benefits of foreign scientists bringing out im- 
provements. Accordingly the two methods 
which allow for a fixed organisation and general 
intercommunication appear to me to be the 
Convention system and the British monopoly 
system ; these I consider are practically equal to 
one another; the one has a slight disadvantage 
because the organisation may be more difficult 
to carry out, and the other has the disadvantage 
of the monopoly system. 


3658. From the naval and mercantile point 
of view I was not quite clear. Do you mean 
this—that it would be an advantage to the 
Admiralty that the Mercantile Marine that 
start wireless stations on their ships should be 
able to intercommunicate because by that means 
the Admiralty would be able to communicate 
with a larger number of ships carrying 

various. 
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various forms of apparatus: Is that the point ? 
—Yes, the number of ships and our look-outs. 
Our communication would be largely increased 
if we could utilise and make allowance for the 
commercial organisation in our naval organisa- 
tion, which can only be done, to my mind, 
by having imtercommunication under one 
organisation. 

3659. If it is confined, do you mean, merely to 
non-intercommunicating stations—that is to say, 
to Marconi stations? The Admiralty would not 
be able to communicate with a large number 
of the mercantile ships carrying other systems: 


Captain BETHELL, R.N., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


3661. You are an officer of the Royal Navy 
and in command of His Majesty's ship * Hindus- 
tan"? —I am. 

3662. Will you be good enough to tell the 
Committee what your connection with wireless 
telegraphy has been in the Navy of recent years ? 
—From April, 1903, to the end of December,1906, 
one of my duties at the Admiralty was in con- 
junction with the Director of Naval Intelligence 
to advise the Board with regard to the policy to be 
carried out by the Admiralty. In addition to 
that I was practically the head of wireless tele- 
graphy in the Service; that is to say, I was 
responsible for the equipment of all the ships, the 
introduction of any improvements, the carrying 
out of experiments,not personally attending them, 
but drawing up results from them. I may say 
that I had charge of the whole of the wireless 
telegraphy in the Service. 

3363. You were one of the Admiralty delegates 
who went to the Berlin Conference in 1906, were 
you not ?—I was—yes. 

3663*. You have read the evidence of your 
colleague, Colonel Daniell, have you not ?—Yes, 
and I agree with it. 

À ct Do you agree with that or not ?—Per- 
ectly. 

3065. And you have read Mr. Cuthbert Hall's 
evidence given before this Committee ?—Yes, I 

ve. 

3666. Will you give your view to the Com- 
mittee as regards the questions that have been 
put to these witnesses, and in connection with 
the answers given by Mr. Hall as regards the 
allegation that a viclent change of policy took 
place at the Admiralty in connection with inter- 
communication ?—I think my best way to 
answer that question would be to give a slight 
history of what really has happened. 

3667. That will be the simplest way of dealin 
with it, probably ?—I may tell you, then, that 
joined the Admiralty in 1903. Almost before I 

d re the threads of what was going on in 
the Department with regard to wireless tele- 
graphy the question of the attitude of the 

elegates at the 1903 Conference was brought 

up,and I was asked to advise Lord Selborne 

wth regard to the policy that the Admi- 

e should pursue at that Conference. 
6, | 
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Is that it?—Yes; we cannot make allowances 
for various organisations. 

3660. But I understand that whatever may 
have been your doubts in the early stage, in 
regard to the question of whether a monopoly 
or not would be to the advantage of the country, 
you are fully satisfied now that the Convention 
would be an advantage to this country, both from 
the naval point of view and the commercial 
point of view? — Certainly; it is the only 
practical way of carrying out intercom- 
munication under general organisation that. 
I can see. 


^ 


Chairman—continued. 


l cannot say that I was against general 
Intercommunication at that time because I 
had hardly studied the question, but I was 
not prepared to undertake the responsibility of 
advising such a policy without having more time 
to study it than really was available, and the 
advice that I gave was that I thought first of all 
that there was no possible power in the hands of 
the British Government to enforce anything that. 
was decided at the Conference with regard to 
intercommunication ; there was no legislation, 
and that the state of the naval instruments at 
that time was in a very rough and ready sort of 
way. We had no system of tuning, we had got 
only a few ships equipped ; the results that the 
E were very indifferent and very uncertain. 

id not consider that we were ready for anything 
of that sort,and that the attitude which the 
delegates had better take was one of reserve— not. 
to commit themselves particularly in any way, 
and certainly not to give the Conference any idea 
that. we were going to accept the policy of inter- 
communication. That was more or less the view 
that was taken by the Admiralty until the ques- 
tion cropped up again ofa future Conference. It. 
became then a question that we must decide 
something or other. There was going to be a 
Conference, we thought, early in 1904, and it 
was absolutely necessary that the Admiralty 
should decide something. By that time I had 
considered the question & good deal, and had 
made up my mind that general intercommuni- 
cation was not a good thing; I was dead against 
it—I may say f am dead against it at the 
present moment. What I call “general inter- 
communication" is general compulsory inter- 
communication with no exceptions at all, It is 
& policy that I did not like anyhow; so I 
advised them that we should stick, more or less, 
to what we had done before, only that we should 
go wholly for rejecting general intercommunica- 
tion. Then it had to be considered from other 
points of view. There were other departments 
concerned, of course, and there was this question 
to be faced: that, seeing the Conference in 
1903 had been a meeting of several nations— 
certainly not all, but & good many nations— 


who were interested in wireless repe 
and that with the exception of one—whic 
2 I was. 
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was Italy—evetybody ‘had been unanimous 
that there should be this general inter- 
communication, we had to consider then whether 
any English Government would be stron 
enough to stand out against this express 
desire. 


3668. You mean by “general intercommuni- 
cation" without exceptions or exemptions ?— 
Yes—the question of exemption had not cropped 
ope all then; nobody dreamt of exemption— 
whether the nih recommended that it 
should be done or oder the Government 
would go for it. Allthe countries were asking 
us (weare the principal country) to join in with 
them in an arrangement which after all, when 
you come to look at it, is a perfectly reasonable 
thing to ask for. At that: time no foreign nation 
was able to communicate with our shores ; they 
were asking us to allow them to communicate 
with our shores ; the matter was discussed very 
ae ; it culminated in a mecting which was 
held at the Admiralty (on, I think, the 24th 
February, 1904) at which I was present, and at 
which. after the thing was debated out (there 
were three departments present who were in- 
terested) I was asked : Could I lay down any- 
thing that the delegates could go on, that is to 
say, were there any conditions under which we 
could accept intercommunication. 


Mr. Adkins. 


3669. What was the date of that Conference ? 
—The 24th February, I think; I cannot be 
certain as to the date, but the 24th February 
Is rather impressed in my mind. 


Chairman. 


3670. 1906, do you mean?—No; February, 
1904. I drew up then certain conditions which 
1 thought we might accept, one of which was 
that, provided that in the opinion of the 
Admiralty suitable regulations could be drawn 
"p together with provisions for their enforcement 
(I was rather strong on that point—of course 
regulations are of no use unless you can enforce 
them) I thought there would be no objections 
to the Admiralty agreeing to this general inter- 
communication. ere was nothing more done. 
That was the poa laid down. That starts, you 
may say, the Admiralty policy, and trom that day 
until just before the delegates went to Berlin 
it was always the intention of the Admiralty to 
pursue that policy. I may say that every paper 
on wireless telegraphy passed through my hands, 
and I had always that in view when I was 
dealing with any question which was likely to 
be atfected in any way, that the Conference was 
going to assemble and that the British Govern- 
ment { understood—anyhow the Admiralty had 
said they would accept this general intercom- 
munication provided they had certain conditions 
fulfilled. So I can say with absolute certainty 
that there is no question whatever that that 
policy was the Admiralty policy up to within a 
Short time before we jomed the Beru Confer- 
ence. Now in June, July,and August the dele- 
gates that were going out | 


[Continued, 

Mr. Adkins. 
3671. Last year, do you mean ?—In 1906— 
yes—they had meetings at the General Post 


Office to consider the draft of the German 
Convention. If I may say so that draft was 
absolutely absurd; we could not possibly accept 
that—that had always been admitted, and we set 
to work to see how we could remodel it to enable 
us to sign a Convention based on the principle 
of general vompueeyy intercommunicatien with 
no exception whatever. We went through the 
Convention, and a small sub-Committee sat 
to consider the regulations. I did not sit on 
that Committee purposely. I may tell you that 
all this time I had never changed my views. I 
was still ayatnst, although it was the Admiralty 
policy. [did not like it ; of course, I was bound to 
carry it out, but, as I say, I did not likeit. When 
the Committee discussed the sub-Committee's 
proposals I was not satisfied with what they were 
going to recommend with regard to regulation; in 
fact, they had had great ditticulty, and I brought 
up before the delegates then (and I state now) that 
I did not like this question of general intercom- 
munication, and I thought we must modify it 
very considerably. I proposed first of all that we 
should go back to the stutws quo ante of Feb- 
ruary, 1904. Well, that was discussed for some 
time. I did not place any very great stress on that 
because I proposed an alternative: Supposing 
the delegates did not agree, I proposed an alter- 
native. That was "een d & eat deal; 
it was discussed not only amongst the delegates, 
but it was discussed between the Admiralty and 
the G.P.O. I may say that the result of the meet- 
ing on February 24th, 1904, had been that some 
foreign countries had been communicated with 
and had been told the attitude we were 
going to adopt at the Conference. We agreed 
that we would only have a modification of it. 
There was a httle deren about whether the 
modification should be one way or whether it 
should be another way. It was eventually agreed 
that we should accept the principle of general 
intercommunication, but that we should insist 
teen being able to exempt any stations that we 
iked. 


Mr. Lambert. 


3072. What was the date of this ?—This was 
in August, 1906. I may say that I placed great 
stress on that exemption clause, because I had, 
I may say, perhaps, a certain amount of syrupathy 
for the Mareoni Company. I had watched their 
proceedings for some years—I had had a 
great many dealings with them—I had a great 
admiration, vu sida os for the way they con- 
ducted their business, but for the plucky way in 
which they had fought everything that inany way 
tended to reduce their monopoly ; and I thought 
they had done a great deal for wireless loar 
they had built up an organisation which un- 
doubtedly, in any time of emergency, would be of 
great benefit to the Admiralty ; and I did not wish 
to do anything which would tend in any way 
to jeopardise that organisation, even if it were 
for only a short time. I think if you introduce 
general  intercommunication without any 
exemptions whatever, first of all you must have 
a certain amount of dislocation ; I think it will 

all 
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all come right in a short time, but there will be 

a transition stage in which there will be a 

certain amount of dislocation. I did not want 

to see that—the Marconi Company themselves 

feared it very much; no doubt they had other 

reasons, but that was one of the reasons they 

had always impressed upon me, and it was a- 
reason that Isaw; therefore I did not want them 

to be forced to intercommunicate with their 

very important stations, and also stations which 

are important to us in war time, until they telt 

that they themselves could come into this agroe- . 
ment without any fear of their organisation being 
disturbed. I may say that my objections to this 

general intercommunication were, not that I. 
thought it was impracticable in any way, because 

I believe it is perfectly practicable; I believe the 

difficulties are vory much exaggerated, what has 

been said about the disorganisation and the inter- 

ference, and confusion, and all that sort of thing 

that is going to happen. 


Chairman. 


3673. Physical difficulties of intercommuni- 
cating between different systems, you mean /— 
Yes, I do not think there is any difticulty what- 
ever. There will be a certain amount of dis- 
organisation at the first; there will be a little 
bit of confusion; but it is a thing that will 
settle itself very easily and very quickly. Ido 
not think that the Admiralty position would be 
in any way jeopardised except so far that for a 


short time it might throw out of working order - 


a few important stations of the Marconi Com- 


pany: N . 
. 3674. What were your objections ? You said 


they were not physical objections, and you do. 


not consider them m 1—- My principal 
abjection was that 
portant stations of the. Marconi Company to be 


thrown out of gear, for a short time even. _ I had. 


alwavs looked on these stations as a ready 
supply for. me to draw on in case. of a sudden 
war; they are in an efficient state, and I had 
always more or less looked on them as a 
reserve. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


- 3675. That is why you originally insisted on 
having the power to exempt stations, is it not? 
—That was the sole reason. 

Chairman. 

. 9676. And with the power to exempt obtained, 
you withdrew your objection to intereommuni- 
cation ?—Entirely ; I am very much in favour of 
it--with this exception, that 1s- — 

3677. In fact you look at it as inevitable in 
the future ?—I do not think there is the slightest 
doubt about it; I have known that for a long 
time; it is the natural thing that must happen. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


- 3678. 


Then what it came to is this, I under- 
0.6. E 2 


Captain BETHELL, R.N. 


did not want these im- - 
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Mr. Sydney Buzton—continued. | 


stand, that the Admiralty had agreed (subject to 
certain conditions and securities for the regula- 
tions being carried out) to the general principle 
of intercommunication ; that since then, at your 
instigation and with the assent of the Admiralty 
and the other delegates, you have simply added 
a further condition of security to that, namely, : 
the power of exemption /—Quite so. 

- 8679. And with those safeguards you have 
considered the position of the Admiralty secure ? 
—Perfectly--I am perfectly satisfied with that 
situation. 


Chairman. 


3680. You are quite satisfied now ?—Quute. 

3681. You do not sec any objection now that 
you have obtained the exemptions and excep- 
tions /—None whatever. 

3682. From the Admiralty point of view ?— 
Thatisso. Imay say that wii we were at 
Berlin I wrote constantly to the Admiralty 
urging that we should be allowed to sign the 
whole Convention—that I was convinced that it 
was not only for the good of the country but for 
the good of the Navy. 

3683. So that your alleged opposition really 
resolves itself into, or revolves round, the ques- 
tion of exemption ?—-Quite so. 

3684. The moment that exemption was intro- 
duced you were in favour of intercommunica- 
tion ?—The moment exemption was agreed to it 
removed all my objections, provided we got the 
stipulations which we laid down at the Confer- 
ence—which we have done. 

3685. And all these points which you dis- 
cussed and which you fokai upon as impor- 
tant were subsequently introduced into the. 
Convention ?—Entirely. | 

3686. In the amendments which were put 
into the Convention ?—Yes, quite satisbu tori 


Mr. Sydney Buxton, 


: 3687. Practically, as I understand it, when you ` 
went to the Berlin Conference with the other 
delegates you were instructed, and you intended . 
only to agree to the principle ‘of intercommuni- . 
cation, if you obtained the regulations that the 
Admiralty thought essential for the prevention 


of confusion and interference—if you obtained 


- 


security that those regulations would be carried . 
out, and if you obtained the power to exempt at 
the will of the Government such stations as they . 


- desired ?— Yes, that is so. 


.9688. I want to draw your attention to a. 
speech that you made at the second sitting ofthe . 
Conference, to which some referenee has been 
made in the evidence in which you laid down . 
this proposition. I should be glad if you could | 
tell us under what conditions that speech was - 
made, and what you had in your mind in making ` 
it—it is not a speech, but a “ declaration” ?.— 
Yes. Well, in the first place, Sir, I may say that 
I knew that there was a feeling in the Confer- 


' ence—very much in some nations—of suspicion. 


against the British delegates. They had an idea 
that we had come there and were going to criti- | 
cise the whole thing—cut it up, make it abso- 

212 lutely- 
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lutely impossible, and then chuck it on one side 
and say that we should have nothing to 
do with it. I wanted to remove that suspicion 
first of all; I did not think, unless we could 
make the Conference think we were going to act 
honestly, that we should get a proper hearing or 
consideration for hear, I think—stringent 
regulations which we were going to impose. I 
also wanted to make the Conference thoroughly 
understand that it was not of such very great 
importance to England that we should have this 
intercommunication, because we had an organi- 
sation of our own and they had not got one. I 
thought that if they could be got to see that 
they would treat our regulations rather more 
leniently, that they would be more inclined to 
listen, and that we should be more likely to get 
our points through than if nothing had been said 
about it at all; and I also wanted, of course, to 
make a point about exempted stations—I laid 
stress upon that. I had to argue the case to 
show why an exempted station was necessary, 
and I thought that was the best way to put it 
to the Conference. 

3689. The gist of it being that you desired to 
explain to the Conference, I understand, that it 
would be necessary for the British delegates, if 
they assented to the principle of intercommu- 
nication, that these regulations to which I have 
referred with the power of exemption should be 
enforced ?—Yes; of course you know, Sir, when 
this statement was made there was an idea of 

assing that Article III. straight away through. 

e wanted to postpone it until after the regu- 
lations had been settled. 


3690. It was on that Article III. that you 
spoke, was it not ?—It was on Article HI., and it 
was to convince the Conference that Article III. 
must be postponed until after the regulations 
had been made out, principally, that I stated 
what I did. 


3691. That is to say you could not assent to 
Article III. unless these various points which 
were essential from the Admiralty point of view 
were agreed to ?—Exactly. It was impossible 
for us to say whether we could agree to 
Article III. until we knew what regulations were 
going to be adopted by the Conference to carry 
-out the system. 

3692. Did you hear Commander Payne’s evi- 
dence just now ?—Yes. 


3693. Do you agree with what he said in his 
-evidence as to the advantage of the Convention ? 
The question he was asked was this : * Do you 
-consider that if Great Britain ratified the Con- 
‘vention it would be beneficial or otherwise to 
naval wireless telegraphy interests,” and he gave 
various reasons for olding the view that it 
would be beneficial. Do you agree with that 
view ?—Entirely; I can supplement these views 
I think. I think itis beneficial from very many 
points of view. 


3694. Then on the whole, whatever may have 
been the differences of opinion at the earlier 
stage, you are satisfied that the Convention will 
be to the Naval advantage of the country ?— 
Yes, Sir; but I should like to say that I do not 
think there ever was a difference of opinion. 


Captain BETHELL, R.N. 


(Continued. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton—continued. 


3695. I do not mean a difference of opinion 
between the delegates ?—No, none before or at 
any time. 

3696. Well, a-* difference of opinion” perhaps 
was not what I meant—some development of 
opinion ?—There was a development of opinion 
—yes. 


Mr. Lambert. 

3697. I understand you to say that in February, 
1904, you did not view the principle of inter- 
communication with any favour?—No. What 
I mean is I did not like general intercommuni- 
cation with no exceptions whatever—that is to 
say, that everybody is to be compelled to do it. 

3698. I understand then it was decided by 
the Admiralty in 1904, when Lord Selborne 
was First Lord, that such intercommunication 
should be adopted, provided that suitable 
regulations were drawn up with adequate pro- 
visions for their enforcement. Is that the 
attitude that was taken up ?—Yes. 

3699. Has there been any change of policy at 
the Board of Admiralty on this matter of wire- 
less communication ?—N one whatever, with 
regard to that, unless you call a “change of 
policy ” bringing in exempted stations. 

3700. But you had that in view, I understand, 
in 1904 ?—Not the exempted stations—no; that 
was an afterthought; that never cropped u 
till 1906. The policy of the Admiralty. an 
the policy I was bound to carry out, was that 
we were going to agree to compulsory inter- 
communication with no exceptions whatever; 
up to August 1906 there never was any change 
or any thought of change. 

3701. So that you have got your position now 
doubly secure ?—Exactly. 

3702. You have got your suitable regulations, 
your ee for enforcement, and the ex- 
empted stations — which makes you doubly 
secure ?—We got an extra guarantee. 

3703. Now, you having hadto do with this ques- 
tion of wireless telegraphy from its commence- 
ment, is there anything in your opinion in the 
ratification of this Convention which will be 
detrimental to naval interests ?——No; I go fur- 
ther than that and I say it will be beneficial. 

3704. You are not now expressing any ordered 
opinion of the Board of Admiralty ; you are ex- 
pressing your own opinion founded upon your 
own experience ?—I consider that I am entirely 
free from the Admiralty now, and I am express- 
ing my own opinion. 

3705. We are quite agreed; but I wanted to 
clear away any misconception that you are not 
expressing you own opinion as an expert in wire- 
less naval telegraphy ?— These are entirely my 
opinions ; and, as I stated before, I wrote very 
strongly whilst at the Conference in private letters 
which I wrote to Lord Tweedmouth that this 
policy was agood one,and that we should adoptit— 
that we should be allowed to sign the Convention. 
If you remember, there was a very great Press 
campaign started, and, naturally, letters were 
written out to me to know what the meaning of 
al this was, and I wrote very strongly indeed 
about it, saying that I considered that we had a 
great deal to gain and nothing to lose. 

3706. In 
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Mr. Lambert—continued. 


3706. In fact, the present Board of Admiralty 
.gave the naval delegates considerable powers ?— 
{think it is not going too far to say that they 
gave us an absolutely free hand, or rather that 
-they gave me an absolutely free hand. 

3707. So that there is no question ofthe Board 
of Admiralty overruling the opinion of their 
technical adviser ?—Not a bit. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


(08. I understand that you were personally 
opposed to general intercommunication without 
.exemption right up to the time of the Confer- 
.ence--tEkat, in fact, you are still--and that that 
has been your attitude throughout ?—Yes. 

3709. It has been suggested to us in evidence 
—I think it was in Mr. Cuthbert Hall's evidence, 
Question 1584—that the Conference to which 
you refer took place in August last, and that 
ihere were some differences of opinion between 
the Admiralty delegates and the Post Office 
„delegates ?-—Does this refer to 1906 ? 

3710. Yes, I think so. Have you got the 
„evidence before you ?——Yes, I have, Sir. 

3711. Of course I do not want to go into the 
details of anything that took place at that Con- 
ference, but was the attitude of the Post Office 
at that time that intercommunication was 
‘desirable whether you could get exemption or 
not, that intercommunication should be agreed 
‘to whether you could get exemption or not ?—- 
‘There was never any intention of having any 
exemption. 

3719. Yes, but you were opposed to that ?— 
‘That was only my personal lae The policy 
I had to carry out was the policy which was 
decided by Lord Selborne ; that is to say, pro- 
vided we got these conditions that were 
lid down we were to agree to general 
intercommunication without any exceptions 
whatever. We should have gone to Berlin, and 
we should have done that if I had not raised the 
question with the delegates, because I was not 
satisfied with the state of affairs. Well, I did 
not think the work we had done as delegates 
was satisfactory, that we could really go to the 
Conference with those conditions only. 

3713. I quite understand that you were bound 
in your official position by the general policy of 
the Board of Adiniralty, but you, yourself, in 
your own private capacity were opposed to inter- 
‘communication unless the exemptions could be 
obtained &t the Conference ?—Yes; I was. 

3714. And the question I asked you was 
whether this attitude was taken up at the time 
of this preliminary consultation in August. I 
mean I am trying to get at the ground of this 
statement made by the witness—whether it was 
that there was & difference of opinion amungst 
the delegates—I will put it in that way 
—by which certain of them would 
have been willing to agree to intercom- 
munication without any restriction ?—No; I do 
not think you can say there was a difference of 
opinion on that point at all. I think the delegates 
were unanimous, almost as soon as I put it, 
although, I may say,as I said before, discussions 
‘took place on that as to whether we should go 
back to the old position; but I think (as far as 


Captain BETHELL, R.N. 
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Mr. Arthur Lee—continued. 


I remember, of course), that the General Post 
Office (who were the principal delegation beside 
the Admiralty) at once agreed to the proposing 
of the exemptions. 

3715. So that your view that you had held all 
along eventually prevailed—that you must have 
exempted stations ?—Yes. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3716. May I just ask one question here? So 
far as you are aware, you having attended these 
Conferences, did the Post Office delegates at any 
time, from the moment the proposal for exemp- 
tion was proposed, oppose it 2—No, never; they 
adopted it at once. There was a little difference 
of opinion about how the exemption should be 
carried out, but they (if I may say so; it is not 
a term I like) gave in at once. There was no 

uestion of anybody “ giving in” really. 

3717. Was it a question of “giving in,” was 
there any opposition on their part whatsoever ? 
—None whatever. 

3718. Did not they agree to it as a good 
suggestion ?—Entirely. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3719. The suggestion came from Captain 
Bethell of the Admiralty—the proposition in the 
form in which it came before the Inter-Depart- 
mental Conference was that there should be 
intercommunication witn or without exception ? 
—Yes. Of course, that had always been the 
policy. We were quite prepared to go to Berlin 
on those terms until we had these preliminary 
discussions ; then we saw the difficulties. 

3720. Could you say what you had in your 
mind with regard to the extent to which the 
exemption should be carried out? In your 
speech or statement before the Congress you 
said, * It does not then appear desirable that the 
Governments should bind themselves to restric- 
tions which are in fact superfluous, since satisfac- 
tion can be given to the requirements of general 
intercommunication by the provision of stations 
devoted to this object." That rather suggests to 
me that you proposed to satisfy the international 
demand for intercommunication by altering the 
minimum number of stations you proposed to 
exempt. Did you then contemplate that the 
majority of stations in this country would be 
exempted stations ?—Oh, no, not by any means. 
I think only a few of the important stations 
where the traffic is congested. 

3721. I confess I do not quite understand that 
paragraph to which I have Just referred in your 
remarks as to what was in your mind at the 
time. Perhaps you would explain it ?—Well, I 
had to make out the case, you seo, for the ex- 
emption of the stations. I was putting the case, as 
I thought, so that the Conference would rather 
adopt my view. 

3722. It seems as it you were putting forward 
an argument there that it was really superfluous 
to have other systems when the whole thing, as 
far as they are concerned, could be satisfied by 

utting up a few communicating stations ?—No, 
] nsn had that in my mind at all. The word- 
Ing 
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Mr. Arthur Lee—continued. 


ing of it, of course, may not be very good. You 
will remember one had to put it into English and 
then to translate it into French; then it had to 
be translated back again into English, and 1 am 
not quite sure that the translation is exactly as 
it ought to be. 


Mr. Lambert. 


3793. You would rather make the speech over 
again here possibly ?—Well, if I might make it 
in English and not in French I would. 

: Mr. Arthur Lee. 

$724. With regard to this question upon 
which you, I understand, lay great stress, of the 
enforcement of the regulations, do you consider 
that the provisions for enforcement are likely to 
be effective in the sense not only of being ulti- 
mately eftective, but being effective within a 
sutticiently short space of time to really bring 
the operators who are not confined to regula- 
tions to book ?—I think so—ves. Ofcourse you 
must give all Governments credit for wanting to 
work the Convention under the conditions under 
which it has been framed ; then you must re- 
member that we have always got a clause in the 
Convention which we can bring into eftect—if 
we find we do not get redress we can refuse to 
communicate with any ship that does not obcy 
the regulations. Of course international control 
—I mean to say redress and all that sort of 
thing—may be rather more lengthy than it would 
be if the whole thing was under the management 
of one person, but I do not see really that there 
should be much difficulty about it. 

3725. But do not you think that the delay 
which is inseparable from communicating with 
Governments through diplomatic channels and 
so forth would make it very ditticult to deal with 
breaches of the regulations ?—Well, of course the 
offender will not be visited with his punishment 
quite so soon as he would be otherwise; but he 
would get his punishment eventually, and I 
fancy that that would be a deterrent to most 
people 

. 8726. There was a point which came in Mr. 
Cuthbert Hall’s evidence (Question 1567) that I 
should like to ask you about. He there sug- 
gested that asa result of what he gathered in 
conversation with you as to your views—as a 
result of that—his AE refrained from 


accepting certain offers that were made 
by international companies for the sale 
of shares and so forth, and rather 


gave us to understand that the Marconi 
Company (of course, unintentionally) misled as 
to the attitude that the Admiralty were going to 
take up, and that this affected their decision ina 
commercial matter and injured their business. 
Do you consider that the Mareoni Company have 
any grievance under that head ?—No, I do not 
think so. I was very sorry indeed to see that, 
and to think that the Marconi Company should 
have inferred anything from what I stated that 
should have led them to a conclusion of that 
sort, because I consider that Mr. Hall entirely 
misunderstood what I intended to convey to him, 
and I may say that I had many interviews with 


Mr. Arthur Lee—continued. 


him—he was continual coming to see me, I 
may say almost every day, trying to find out 
what the instructions were going to be that were 
going to be given to the delegates. Of course, 
that was a thing my mouth was closed on. I 
said to him continually, “ It is no good your ask- 
ing me that question because my mouth 1s sealed.” 
He threatened all sorts of things—a Press cam- 
paign to air all his grievances in the papers, to 
write to the Foreign Office and say that he was 
not going to carry out his azreements—and 
things of that sort; then he came to me on this. 
I did not look upon it as à very serious matter, 
but rather as another attempt to work upon my 
feelings, and I said: I may tell you this much, I 
cannot tell you what our instructions will be, 
but I can tell you that the Admiralty are not 
going to agree to general imtercommunication. 

esaid to me: I think that may be your opinion. 
And I said: No, it is not my opinion only, 
it is the opinion of the Admiralty; they are not 
going to accept the German Convention as it 
stands; they are going to modify it very much ; 
thev are not going to assent to general inter- 
communication. We never discussed between 
us the question of exempted stations; it had 
always been “ the whole hog ” or none. 


Mr. Gwynn 


3727. You say it was “ never discussed between 
us”; I understand you to mean between you 
and Mr. Hall ? —No, never. | 

- 3728. Or do you mean between you and the 
delegates ?—Between me and Mr: Hall. We dis- 
cussed this question very often. | 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3799. When you said that the Adiniralty 
were not going to agree to intercommunication, 
of course you mean “without exceptions " /—I 
meant we were not going to agree to compulsory 
intercommunication with everybody without 
exception. — — NUM | 

3730. And you think that a possible mis- 
understanding may have arisen in that way ; inm 
fact, you had not diseussed the question of 
exemption, and it might have been supposed 
that the Admiralty was going to refuse to con-- 
sider the question of intercommunieation at all? 
— Yes, that is what I would like to think; I do 
not like to think that anybody ever wilfully: 
misrepresents one, but I think there is very small 
reason to misunderstand in that case, because, 
as I say, we never discussed the question from: 
any other point of view. 

3731. And you do not think then that the 
Marconi Company have any grievance under 
that head.—I do not mean a grievance for which 

ou could be made responsible, in any event ?— 
You mean a moral responsibility ? 
3732. Yes ?—I do not think so. 


| Mr. Lambert. 


3733. Might one not say that he had no 
business coming round to the Admiralty to 
| endeavour: 
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Mr. Lambert—continued. 


endeavour to worin out your secret any uA 
—Exactly, Sir. lt is rather a pity that Mr. 
(cuthbert Hall should make a statement of this 
sort, because, to begin with, our conversations 
were entirely private—they were confidential— 
and I had always told Mr. Cuthbert Hall : 
These are not the views of the Admiralty, but 
my private views. They were private con- 
versations that really ought to be kept out ot an 
inquiry of this sort, 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3734. I quite agree to that, but what we have 
to consider is that certain statements have been 
made to us in evidence, and we naturally want 
to hear the other side of the case?—I am 
delighted to be questioned upon them, Sir. 

3735. That was really the chicf point of sub- 
stance that I wished to ask you about. Generally 
speaking, you are now quite satisfied in your 
mind that the regulations which have been made 
are capable of enforcement, and that they will 
meet all the objections you originally felt as a 
private individual to the principle of intercom- 
munication ?—Quite. I may say that I always 
had very.great doubts that we should ever carry 
those regulations. No onewas ever more surprised 

than I was when we took them through almost 
without discussion. I framed those regulations 
myself, with the advice of my experts, and we 
thought we had made them very stringent indeed ; 
‘they were practically carried; they were altered, 
I think, as far as I remember now, in the case of 
every ship station from 15 words a minute to 
12 for transmission and reception; from 25 
words a minute on the part of the operator to 20, 
things not of very much importance; they reduced 
the large wave length from 1,800 metres to 1,600 
metres, and I was prepared to take 1,500, and 
very nearly proposed 1,500, only I thought I 
would try and get a bit more; and therefore I 
proposed 1,800. 


Chairman. 


3736. So that you really asked for more than 
you anticipated you would get ?—Quite. 

3737. And you subsequently got it ?—And we 
subsequently got it. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


3738. I think you told us you were unalterably 
opposed to ws of general intercommuni- 
cation until the idea of exempted stations sug- 
gested itself ?—Yes; that is to say, I did not 
want the general intercommunication without 
any exceptions. 

3739. May I ask to whom the idea of the ex- 
-empted stations occurred? Was it your own idea 
or the result of deliberations ?—It was the result 
of deliberations. I may say that I proposed an 
alternative, but I think I should prefer’ not to 
go into the discussions which took place 
between the delegates. 

3740. Quite. en you told us that before 
deciding to accept the invitation to go to the 
‘Conference the ‘Admiralty had understood that 


Sir Edward Sassoon —continued. 


all the Powers, with the exception of Great 
Britain, were unanimously in fayour of compul: 
sory intercommunication ?—No, not just before 
we went to the Conference. "ur 

3741. Not before you went to the Conference ? 
—No. Before we went to the Conference I had 
been told that there were several Powers that 
were not going to agree. The authority was not 
very good as it turned out, but. I was led to be- 
lieve that there were several Powers. 

3742. Who would not agree ?!— Who were not 

oing to agree to general intercommunication. 
When we arrived there we found it was not 
correct. 

3743. So that when you went to the Confer- 
ence you had quite made up your mind that if 
you got those stipulations—the exceptions. and 
reserved stations—you would recommend the 
ratification of the Convention ?—Yes ; I may say 
that I was quite prepared, if I had found at the 
Conference that there was a very decided view 
amongst other nations that they would not have 


it, to postpone the thing. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3744. That they would not have what ?-—If I 
had found when we arrived at the Conference that 
there were several nations—as I had been led 
to believe before I went there—who were dead 
against intercommunication I should have 
advised then that our poliey should be one of in- 
action and Har E the thing—not come to 
an agreement; but when we arrived there we 
found that everybody was not only in favour of 
it but were thirsting for it. 


Lr 


Sir Edward Sussoon. 


3745. “Thirsting” for exempted stations ?— 
No, they did not want the exempted stations. 
The “exempted station” was a thing we gained 
entirely, because we pressed for it rather hard; 
they were thirsting for general intercommunica- 
tion—making it compulsory to everybody. 
There was not a nation there, except the 
Italians ; and I believe the Italians if they had 
not been tied up in a knot would have been very - 
glad to have it. 5 

3746. Can you tell us the date when the 
Admiralty signed the contract with the Marconi 


wc for E no intercomniunication ? 
—] think it was July, 1903, as far as my memory 
goes. 


3747, And it was in February, 1904. that the 
idea ot exempted stations occurred to you ?— 


0. 

3748. Not then ?--No, not until 1906—August, 
1906. 

9749. You mention that date as marking an 
Seo ?—That marked an epoch at the Admiralty 
when we decided that we would adopt the prin- 
ciple of general intercommunication without any 
exceptions whatever. 

3750. To which you yourself were opposed ?— 
As a private individual. 

3751. In February, 1904; and you now con- 
sider the regulations are amply sufficient and 
m | capable 
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Sir Edward Sussoon—continued, 


capable of enforcement to make the Convention 
work smoothly ?—1 am perfectly satisfied of it 
myself. 

3752. Let me put to you a case of a French 
ship communicating with The Lizard coast 
station and a German ship installed with an 
American service endeavouring also to commu- 
nicate with The Lizard, there would be inter- 
ference, would there not ?—There should not 


be. 

3753, There should not be, you say ?—You 
understand the ship makes her call to a coast 
station, she then communicates certain things (I 
forget now what they are), so that the coast 
station has sufficient information to enable the 
coast station to know how long she will te 
within the region of communication. Assume 
that the French ship will be within the region 
of communication for eight hours, a German 
ship comes up and makes the call practically at 
the same time, and she is going to be three hours 
within the region of communication, the coast 


station then says to the French ship, “ Very well, 


you wait.” She communicates to the German 
ship; now you go on. ‘There should be no 
confusion whatever. 

3754. There should be no contusion whatever, 
unless it is done intentionally ?--Unless it is 
done intentionally ; unless these regulations are 
not carried out. 

3755. Let us assume sucha case: what would 
be the mode of proceeding in order to bring the 
delinquent ship to book, what would be the first 
step ?—The first step would be a complaint by 
The Lizard Station, I suppose (The Lizard Station 
is a Marconi Station), to the Marconi Company ; 
the Marconi Company would forward their 
complaint to the Government, 

3756. The British Government ?--Yes, Isuppose 
so; I do not know how it will be arranged ; per- 
haps the Board of Trade may take this question, 
then they will, I suppose, go to the Foreign Office, 
the Foreign Office will communicate, I suppose, 
with the Ambassador of the country concerned 
in London. It will go through the reni 
diplomatic channels, and a reply will come bac 
in due course, 


3757. We are going a little bit too fast, Captain 
Bethell; we have now got to the German Govern- 
ment ?—Y es, 


3758. The German Government, after all, is 
circumlocutory in taking its steps. Can you 
tell us what the next step will be ?—The German 
Government will go through their channels 
until they arrive at the operator. I suppose the 
matter will end at the shipping company. 


3759, The German shipping company ?--The 
German shipping company, who will then be 
ordered to deal with the operator; then it 
depends on his defence what his punishment 
is to be; he may have his licence withdrawn. 


3760. It is quite conceivable that the German 
shipping company would say: “ This being an 
American ship we have had to refer to head- 
quarters in America ?— Possibly. 

3761. So that it will take possibly three or 
four months before the source of the error is 
located and acknowledged ?—It is possible--yes. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


3762. Is it not true that under the Conven- 
tion meanwhile, The Lizard—the Britisn Station 
in the case you have mentioned—can refuse to 
recelve messages from that ship pending these 
inquiries ?—Entirely. That is our safeguard. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


3763. How would they know which was the 
offending ship ?—-They must know the ship. 

3764. Which of them, whether the French 
ship or the German ship ?- -They have got the- 
sods number of the ship; they must know which 
ship it is. 

3765. It could always be identified you say? 
—Undoubtedly. 

9766. Take another case, the case of a German 
and an American ship in the Channel communi- 
cating with each other, if the tuning of the 
apparatus on board those ships were different, 
would that not cause interference with a French 
ship communicating with either the French 
coast or the Engiish coast ?—I do not quite follow 
the question. 

3767. Take the case of a French ship com- 
municating with our coast ?—4A French ship with 
our coast —yes. 

9768. A German ship and an American ship. 
communicating with each other at the same 
time. Would there not be considerable disturb- 
ance to the reception of the message from the 
French ship at the British coast ?—Not neces- 
sarily; it depends upon various things; it 
depends first of all upon whether they are both 
working with the same wave length; it is not a 
certainty that they would be, but they might be. 
You see the communication between ships must 
be carried on with 300-metre wave lengths. The 
French ship which is communicating with the 
English coast station might be communicating 
with a 600-metre wave length. In that case 
there would be no confusion whatever. If they 
were all on the same wave length, and the two 
ships communicating with one another were 
within the sphere of influence undoubtedly there 
would be confusion. Then there is a clause in 
the Convention which governs that—which savs 
that ship to ship communication is to give way 
to ship to shore communication. That is one 
of the Articles at the end of the Convention. I 
forget the number of it. 

3769. This is a case of ships of three different 
nationalities ?—I do not see that the nationality 
matters a bit; they are all under the Convention. 

3770. Who would signal ?—The coast station 
would get into communication with the ships 
and say: “ You are interfering with communi- 
cation with a ship, and you must stop. 

3771. Stop till after the message had been 
transmitted ?—Y es. | 

3772. You think there would be no difficulty 
about it ?—I do not think there would be any 
difficulty. 

3773. Were you in favour of exempting one 
station for every communicating station ?— 
Exempting one station ? 

3774. For every general communicating 
station ?—You mean: am I in favour of 
putting up a station for every one that we 
exempt ? 

3775. Yes. 
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Sir Edward Sassoon—continued. 

3775. Yes, I will put it in this way: Suppose 
that on the coast of England there was an inter- 
communicating station, within what range 
would you recommend the establishment of an 
exempted station ?—In which to put up a fresh 
station ? 

3776. Yes. Would you put up another any- 
where near ?—Oh, no; certainly not. 

3777. You do not think it is necessary ?—I do 
not want to put up any more stations without 
they are really necessary to carry out the service. 

3778. So thau there is no proportion between 
exempted and non-exempted stations ?—No. If 
we exempt a station in one region we must pro- 
vide a station which will serve that region. That 
station may be in existence or it may not: but if 
it is not, then you must put it there. But those 
are the only stations I want to add. I do not 
want to add any more stations on the coast. 

3779. What 1s it that determines the range, or 
what you call the “region”? Take the east 
coast. Would the whole of the east coast come 
under that category ?—" Region" is rather a 
loose term, and it was put in rather tor this 
reason—so that we should not be absolutel 
tied. If we exempted the station at Brow Head. 
say, which is capable of communicating at 180 
miles (I communicated with it myself three or 
four days ago at 180 miles, I think), I do not 
know that we should be bound to put up a 
station which communicates at 180 miles—that 
is to say, & station that goes to the same point 
that Brow Head communicates with, or even one 
that goes close to 180 miles. What it means is 
that à ship coming from that direction should 
have a station somewhere in the vicinity of the 
Brow Head Station that it can communicate 
with. 

3780. I suppose, generally speaking, it is 
within the competence of each nation to exempt 
or non-exempt as many stations as it chooses ?— 
Entirely: 

3781. Then there are certain nations which 
refused to accept the principle of exemption, 
were there not—the United States, for example ? 

—That is hardly the way to put it, I think; 
they refused to avail themselves of the clause. 

3782. Of the privilege?—Of the privilege— 
es. 

3783. It is, nevertheless, true that they have 
accepted the principle of general intercommuni- 
cation ?—Y es. 

3784. So that the only two nations with 
exempted stations in the British Channel are 
the French and the English ?— Yes. | . 

3785. It is only their ships that could com- 
municate only with Marconi stations ?—Why ? 

3786. Because the ships of those nations who. 
' have renounced the privilege of exempting 
stations will not be able to communicate with 
the present service of Marconi stations ?— Yes 
they will unless we exempt the whole of the 
Marconi stations. | 

3787. Take an American ship riding ai 
anchor in the Channel—would that ship be able 
to communicate with our exempted stations ? 
—With the exempted stations ? 

3788. Yes?—No; but then where a station 
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was exempted there would be a station that 
could communicate in its place; that ship is not 
debarred from intercommunicating. 

3789. The non-exempted station may be a. 
long way off?—No, it would not be. Why 
should it be? It has got to serve the same 
region ; it cannot be a long way off. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3790. Might I just ask you a question upon 
another point: can you suggest what object these 
other countries had in view, seeing that the 
principle of ue ere had been accepted by the 
Convention, in pledging themselves not to avail 
themselves of it ?—I think it is a question rather: 
of pleasing what they call “the man in the 
street.” They all had bellowed very loudly for 
this * intercommunication,” and everybody had 
clapped their hands and applauded them, and 
they did not like to go back on what they had 
ET I fancy that was the reason. 

3791. That is to say, they deliberately excluded 
themselves from the benefits of a “most-favoured-. 
nation clause "?—I think they did not like the- 
clause, but they were bound to carry it because- 
the; did not want to leave England out of the: 
Convention, and it was a sort of “Oh, all right; 
we do not want it, but we will take it rather tham 
admit that we are beaten”—a sort of schoolboy: 
conduct, I think. | 

3792. You do not think it isa part of a policy, . 
or pledge, for & future Convention to force 
general intercommunication upon us ?—I think 
not. I think, perhaps, it is possible that before: 
the * future Convention " comes we shall want 
it; we shall see that we have been right, and 
that it has been the right thing to do. 

3793. Do you not mean not that * we have 
been right,” but that they have been right ?— 
Yes; I mean that also, that they have been right, 
but I do not mean to say that we should see 
that we had been wrong, because we shall not 
have been wrong. We are getting all the advan- 
tage of intercommunication with none of its 
risks. 

3794. That is why, I imagine, they were 
content to shut themselves out of this extra 
benefit ?— Possibly. 


Mr. Sydney Burton. 


3795. You mean, do you not, that by the time: 
the next Convention comes the dislocation which 
might have occurred without the Convention 
may have passed away, and that then it may. be ` 
unnecessary to exempt stations ?—I think so- 
In our service we had a frightful lot of diffi." 
culty when we first started with wireless tele- 
graphy, but it has settled down now. I can 
remember the time when one sent up a message 
to the wireless telegraphy office, and it would be 
a thousand to one whether it would ever: 
reach its destination; now it is a million to. 
one that it does. It is a question of practice. 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


3796. Have you not an autocratic method of 
enforcing discipline in a fleet ?—I do not think 
we use 1& where it is not wanted, 
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3797. I mean that if one ship persisted in 
talking when it was ordered not to the Adiniral 
would have something to say ?—It is possible. 

3798. And I suppose it would be very soon 
stopped ?—I suppose it would; but in the case 
of a man 150 miles away it would be rather diffi- 
cult to stop him if he meant to go on. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


3799. Do you consider that tne spark system 
and the Ben system can be made intercom- 
municable, the spark system and the continuous 
wave movement system ?—I agree with what 
Commander Payne said. I think the two 
systems will be capable of intercommunicating. 
Just as the heavily-damped wave and the 
medium-damped wave can now communicate, so I 
consider the medium-damped and the undamped 
wave will probably be made capable of com- 
municating. Whether an absolutely undamped 
wave will ever be obtained or not I do not know. 


Mr. Adkins. 


3800. There is nothing in the Convention, is 
there, to prevent those nations which have 
declined to avail theinselves of the privilege of 
exemption from changing their minds after due 
notice ?—I do not think there is, I could not say 
offhand, but I do not think there is. 

3801. Then with regard to the point that Sir 
Edward Sassoon put to youas to the opportuni- 
tics or possibilities of confusion—-take for instance 
the case of two ships communicating with one 
another, one or other of them being out of range 
of a shore station, would the possibility of con- 
fusion be such as would exist if this Convention 
were not signed and had not been brought about 
at all ?-——Yes, and I think it would be magnified 
very much. 

3802. Then without going into great detail I 
think, may I take it that your view is that the 
Convention, whatever else it does, minimises the 
risk of confusion and interference in wireless 
telegraphy generally ?—I think so. 

3803. Now with regard to the progress and 
development of opinion at the Admiralty in this 
matter, I want to have it quite clearly in my mind. 
Up to the beginning of 1904 the Admiralty was 
strongly against intercommunication at all ?—- 
Only so far as they had expressed themselves in 
the previous Conference. do not think there 
was really any very strong fecling at the Admir- 
alty either one way or the other at that time. 

3804. Then between February, 1904, and the 
beginning of 1906, the official view of the 
Admiralty was one in favour of intercommunica- 
tion with suitable regulation and methods of 
enforcement, but your own view was that they 
would not be piesa in your private judg- 
ment ?--Yes. Of course, I may say that I s 
intended to make those regulations fairly strin- 
gent, and I never dreamed for a moment that we 
should ever pass them at the Conference. 

3805. Precisely; I follow. But when the 
question of exempted stations came up, you then 

assed from being loyal to being enthusiastic, I 
take it ?—Well, you may perhaps put it in that 
way. 


Captain BETHELL, R.N. 
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Mr. Adkins—continued. 


3806. I want to take one or two remarks of 
Mr. Cuthbert Hall’s, in Questions 1579 and 1580. 
He was being examined by Mr. Lambert, who 
said, “That disposes of the idea that the 
Admiralty had not it in their minds in 1904— 
that the principle of intercommunication might 
be beneficial to them.” “I think not," he 
answered. Then Mr. Lambert said, “I am 
thinking of what was put into the agreement." 
Then Mr. Cuthbert Hall replies * the Post Office 
were always in favour of this, but the way in 
which it was put to me was that the Post Office 
were too ub for the Admiralty. (Q.) Who 
put it like that ?—Captain Bethell. I was re- 
proached for giving up the whole situation by 
entering into the Post Office contract.” Do you 
demur to these suggestions ?—I do very mud 

3807. Do you care to develop that phrase 
“demur” ?— Yes. On that question with regard 
to his being “ reproached " for having given up 
* the whole situation," I think that came about 
somewhat in this way: Mr. Cuthbert Hall, I 
think, on more than one occasion told me, or 
hinted to me, that he was not going to car 
out the Marconi Post Office Agreement, an 
eventually one day he told me he was not 
going to. 

3808. In what particular ?—That if this Con- 
vention was passed he had no intention what- 
ever of undertaking to carry it out—that he did 
not consider the Post Office had a right under 
their agreement—that that agreement was not 
worth the paper it was written on. I reproached 
him very much for entering into an agreement 
which he did not mean to carry out. 

3809. This in his evidence takes the form of 
saying that he had been reproached by you for 
having given up the whole situation ?—It is not 
so at all. As far as the Post Office agreement 
was concerned we were very much in favour of 
it, I spent six months of my time at the Admir- 
alty in trying to bring the Post Ofhce and the 
Marconi Company together—I was very much 
in favour of that agreement. As to ever 
reproaching him for having entered into it from 
the Admiralty point of view the thing is 
impossible; I could not have done it. 

3810. You spent six months of valuable time 
in bringing the Marconi Company and the Post 
Office together, and that is the fact on which he 
based that statement “that the Post Office were 
too much for the Admiralty ” ?—It may be so. 


Mr. Lambert. 


3811. I did not refer to this in examination 
just now because I do not attribute very much 
importance to statements which cannot be 
ratified by documentary evidence, but do you 
accept this evidence of what was stated to be 

our views as being anything like accurate ?— 

o. There is a vein of truth through it all; 
but beyond that I think it is misrepresentation 
all the way through; that isto say, that many 
conclusions have been drawn from our conversa- 
tions; that is my view. 


Mr. Adkins. 


3812. I am much obliged to you, we have that 
in 
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in the Minutes of Evidence. However regrettable 
it may be that private conversations should have 
been mentioned, I think it is only fair to you 
and those of us who may have probably to dis- 
cuss this elsewhere, that we should ask you how 
far you agree with these suggestions and how 
far you demur to them. I think that is all I 
eed ask you on that aspect of the question. 
You were one of the delegates at the Convention. 
In your opinion, supposing that England 
refused to ratify, would the other nations ratify 
with the exception of Italy which, as we know, 
is not in a position to be a koe agent at present ? 
—I have not the slighest doubt about it—not 
the shadow of a doubt. 

3813. That you feel certain of?—I am abso- 
lutely certain of it. 

3814. Then we have had various hypothetical 
conditions diseussed here, such, for instance, as 
if England did not ratify and the other nations 
did, and it has been suggested that we should be 
placed at a great advantage because we should 
not be bound by the various conditions in the 
Convention and other nations would, and that 
therefore we could make use of any kind of 
wave lengths we chose for any purposes, while 
they would be hampered by the restrictions; 
that we should be in a position of persons to 
whom the Convention aud conditions of morality 
did not apply, and they would be hampered by 
the conditions. I want to know what you say 
about that. Should we be in a position of great 
advantage if we did not daar and other nations 
did 1 Well, to begin with, I think if we do not 
ratify we shall place ourselves at a very great dis- 
advantage ; but with regard to what you say, 
you must look at it from this point of view: Do 
you think that other nations are going to tie 
themselves up into a knot by this Convention, 
and leave us to do just what we please? You 
must remember that this Convention was drawn 
up by Germany, and that we went there and cut 
the whole thing to pieces. We turned it inside 
out and upside down, and remodelled the whole 
thing, and «ve did it and nobody else. Thereis not 
a single thing here of any value that was not 
proposed by Great Britain; and do you think 
they are going to allow us to pull their whole 
ca ty pieces and then let us go on and do as 
we like? I do not think so. 

3815. In your judgment I understand you to 
say that there is no prospect of that condition of 
things, in which they are tied by regulations and 
in which we are free, remaining for any appreci- 
able or for any permanent length of time ?— 
No, I think they would n soon rectify it. 

3816. One last question Í will ask (as the other 
members of the Committee have asked you) 
about your final conclusion. I understand now 
that the Admiralty are not only a but are 
desirous that this Convention should be ratified 
in the form it now is ?—Of course, I cannot 
speak for the Admiralty policy now; I do not 
belong to the Admiralty. 

3817. Speaking for yourself what do you say ? 
—I am certainly; I am very desirous indeed 
that it should be ratified and, as far as I under- 
stand, the Admiralty are also. 

3818. Any ratification ot the Treaty—the 
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Convention—in your judgment would bring 

about a better state of things than exists at pre- 

sent, what is the possible alternative ?—At the 

m moment I think it would bring about a 
etter state of things quite. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


3819. You said just now that since the Con- 
vention had been remodelled at the instance of 
Great Britain undoubtedly the other Powers 
would resent it if Great Britain at this point 
receded ?—I think it is only natural. 

3820. What do you contemplate their doing ? 
—I think very soon they would remodel or 
make another Convention, and I think the 
would have very stringent clauses in it whic 
would affect us. I think they would do all they 
could to bring us on to our knees. 

3821. In the meanwhile, would they accept 
the Convention for themselves, or would they 
not ?—I am not at all sure whether they would 
or not; it is a very difficult thing to say what 
other people are going todo. I know perfectly 
well what I should do under those circumstances. 

3822. What would you do ?—I should not 
rest till I had remodelled this thing in such a 
way that England would have to come down on 
her knees. | 

3823. Then you would not accept the Conven- 
tion. In that case there would be the English 
interests all represented by the Marconi Com- 
pany for the moment, and possibly other pre- 
sumably hostile interests. Is not that the case 
that has existed up to the present time '—I do 
not quite gather the point of what you are putting 
to me. 

3824. If I may I will put it in this way: 
your view is that if England refused at this 
point to ratify the Convention the other Powers. 
would also tear up the Convention in order that 
they might be able to prepare to make a new 
Convention to injure England ?—Yes. 

3825. Up to the present time wireless tele- 
graphy has been mainly the possession of 

ngland ee the Marconi Company, has it 
not ?—Yes, perhaps. 

3826. rent do not you think that that “ posses- 
sion " has been the subject of some international 
jealousy ?—Oh, I think it has, undoubtedly. 

3827. You would probably suggest that if the 
nations were so unanimous in 1903 they were 
unanimous because they desired to have a share 
of what Great Britain then had exclusively ?— 
No; what they wanted was to get fair play for 
their own systems. 

3828. To get fair play for their own systems ? 
—In the future; and it isa very human thing, 
is 1t not ? 

3829. Yes, I admit the humanity, but the point 
I want to make is this: Before the Convention 
came into operaton at all, was not there a 
natural collision of interests between the 
Marconi Company as representing British enter- 
prise in this matter and the interests of all the 
people who wanted fair play for their systems ? 
— Yes, undoubtedly. 

3830. Nevertheless, is 1t not the case that 
under those circumstances the Marconi 
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Company still maintained its ascendency ?—Yes, 
but you have got to remember that all these 
Governments were looking forward to this 
Convention; they knew that this was coming. 
You have also got to remember this—that in 
1903 this Convention was intended to be 
brought into force in 1904; it was postponed 
then for three months, and then for another three 
months, and then for another thzee months, and 
.So on because the war was going on, but every 
body was expecting that this was coming into 
force ; April, 1904, I think was the date that was 
proposed for it. 

3831. You infer that if England did not ratify 
some much greater effort would be made to 
break down the Marconi Company's position 
than has been made before ?— I think if the 
British Government, when the German Govern- 
ment sent the invitation to the second Confer- 
ence, had said that they did not intend to agree 
to general intercommunication, or did not wish 
to attend the Conference, very great pressure 
would have been brought to bear. I think the 
mere fact of our going there and saying we 
should be prepared to discuss the question was 
perhaps sutticient to keep this within bounds. 

3832. That is to say, you think the Marconi 
"Company has retained its lead owing to a certain 
. supineness in foreign competition, which supine- 
ness yon attribute to their expectation of a Con- 
vention which would settle the whole matter ?— 
"Joa certainextent; but I think the Marconi 
: ‘Company has maintained its position very much 

iby the help of the Government Departments and 
of the Admiralty Pr 

3833. [ mean as regards the question between 
Great Britain and foreign competitors ?—What 
people have been talking of as a “wireless war” 
—is that what vou mean. 

3834. Yes. May I just ask one other ques- 
tion, to go back to a question that Sir Edward 
. Sassoon asked you as to the procedure for 
‚enforcing a penalty on a person who broke the 
regulations. There was a further complication 
we did not deal with, I think: Would it not 
‘be dificult to find the operator ?--No, I was 
going to say that that would be pro the 

easiest part of the whole thing. do not for 

one moment say that it is not rather laborious ; 
that is to say, it takes a little time to get to the 
. operator, but that you will reach him eventu- 
_ally, I am absolutely certain. 

3835. Absolutely certain, at the end of three 
wor four months ?—Unless he is dead, of course. 

3836. The Postmaster-General suggested that 
there was a clause enabling you to * black- 
list” the ship ?—Yes. 

3837. Is not that clause put in rather as a 
thing to be appealed to in vory extreme cases ? 
—I think so. I think it would be politic not 
‘to make use of it too much. 

3838 In the case Sir Edward Sassoon sug- 
-gestod it would be a little out of the question, 
would it not, to have recourse to such a clause 
‘simply because there was a conflict of testimony 
as to the distribution of blame ?—Yes. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 
:3839. You mean in the case of a first offender; 


Mr. Sydney Buxton—continued. 


do you not ?—-It is a sort of clause you do not 
bring into operation until a man has very 
flagrantly disobeyed you several times. 


Chairman. 


3840. In answer to Sir Edward Sassoon, and, I 
think, to Mr. Gwynn, you told the Committee 
that it would be a somewhat dilatory pro- 
cedure to find out the offending ship and the 
man on the ship?—When you have got to 
work through diplomatic channels they are 
never very fast; everybody knows that. | 

3841. Have not you rather overstated the 
course of events that would take place in 
ordinary procedure? Would it not probablv 
run on the lines of the Telegraph Convention, 
and that would be that the Department in con- 
trol would communicate direct with the Depart- 
ment concerned in the foreign country ? put 
it inthe worst possible light. I merely gave 
that as an illustration just to show Sir Edward 
Sassoon that I had not overlooked this point ; 
that I had considered it before, and although it 
is not perhaps an ideal procedure, it is the only 
way of doing it. 

3842. And a fairly direct, way of procedure ?— 
And a fairly direct way of procedure, unless any- 
body deliberately wants to block you. 

3843. If, for instance, the controlling depart- 
ment was the Admiralty, the Admiralty would 
communicate direct with the foreign Admiralty 
concerned, would they not ?—Very cls. If this 
sort of thing happened means would very soon 
be found to deal with it. 


Mr. Sydney Buzton, 


3844. Is not the procedure exactly the same 
as the procedure that takes place at present 
under the Telegraph Convention, kanel, that 
the one Post Office confers directly with another 
without using diplomatie means or delay ?—So 
I believe; I do not know very much about it. 

3845. Your reference to diplomatie procedure 
and delay was a little far fetched, was it not ?— 
Undoubtedly it was; but I wanted to show that 
I was prepared to accept delay, even if it went 
to that extent. 


Mr Adkins. 


3846. There is one question I ought to have 
asked you, which I forgot, with reference to the 
evidence of Mr. Cuthbert Hall In question 
1594 he is asked by Mr. Lee “As you under- 
stand those views" (those are Captam Bethell's 
views “ officially” dario "before the Confer- 
ence ”) “do you take them to express a strong 
opinion against the principle of intercommuni- 
cation,” and his reply was: “Yes, I understand 
him to take the same view that I take—that you 
cannot enforce the regulation by intercommuni- 
cation.” I only want to get it from you exactly. 
Is that the view that you take, or are you pre-. 
pared to say briefly what your view is ?--I think 
it refers toa false idea that Mr. Cuthbert Hall 
had, of why, and how, regulations were to be 

enforced 
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enforced; but I always considered it was a 
dificult question. 

3847. No doubt it is a difficult question ?—I 
considered it so, because I never dreamed for one 
moment that we shouid carry everything that 
we were going to propose at the Conference; I 


Mr. Adkins—continued. 


thought that we would probably have to be 
content with something very much less...  . 
3848. As this Convention now stands do you 


say that the regulations can be enforced 


by intercommunication ?—I think they can, 
quite. | 


Mr. H. BaABiNGTON SMITH, C.B., C.&L, recalled, and further Examined. 


Chairman. 


3849. I understand that you wish to offer some 
evidence with reference to some statements made 
by Mr. Cuthbert Hall upon the attitude of cer- 
tain foreign delegates ?—Yes ; I thought it right 
as Mr. Cuthbert Hall had referred ersonally to 
statements made to him by Mr. Bordelonpue the 
first French delegate, to communicate to Mr. 
Bordelongue the extracts from Mr. Cuthbert 
Hall’s evidence which bear upon the point, and 
to ask him whether he wished to make any 
explanation or observation. Perhaps I may read 
his letter. The Committee have, I think; in their 
minds the extracts from Mr. Hall’s evidence. 

3850. Wil you read it ?—Yes.  * Paris, 
4th May 1907. My dear colleague, I have 

erused the extracts from the evidence given by 
Ir. Cuthbert, Hall, Managing Director of the 
Marconi Company, and formerly delegate of 
Montenegro at the International Radiotele- 
graphic. Conference of Berlin, before the Com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Commons to 
consider the acts of that Conference, These 
extracts, which bear the Nos. 1410-4 and 
1633-7, have reference to a private con- 
versation, in the course Td which I 
expressed, according to the witness, opinions 
contrary to those which I maintained in my 
official capacity before the Conference. I should 
not have thought of offering the least observa- 
tion on the torm of the evidence, since Mr. 
Cuthbert Hall (who always showed perfect 
courtesy on the very rare occasions on which I 
had the honour of having relations with him at 
Berlin) has thought it right to make reference to 
private. conversations in.giving evidence before 
an official Committee, although the other parties 
to the conversations were not present, without 
having previously furnished himself with the 
necessary permission of his former colleagues, 
whom he was bringing into the matter, 
and above all without  assuring himself 
that the inaccuracy of his recollection did 
not expose him to the commission of 
involuntary errors of interpretation. But I 
observe, with regret and surprise; a complete 
inexactitude in the account—at the best, very 
confused—which Mr. Cuthbert Hall has given 
of his interview with myself. In these circum- 
stances, my duty and my position compel me 
to make.& protest concerning the substance of 
his evidence. The interview to which allusion 
is made took place on the 15th October. One 
of our colleagues—who was not a member of 
the French delegation, and whom I do not 


Chairman—continued. 


think myself at liberty to name, without his 


permission—told me that Mr. Cuthbert Hall 


wished to be introduced to me, and thus to find 
an opportunity of explaining to me the reasons 
for the attitude of the Marconi Company and 
the grounds on which it was opposed to general 
and obligatory intercommunication. I readil 
consented to this request. Mr. Cuthbert. Hall 
already knew that the instructions of my 
Government were precise on this question, and 
that I, for my part, was carrying them out with 
a profound conviction that in principle the 
obligation was equitable from an international 
point of view, advantageous to the wireless 
telegraph companies, and capable of being 
applied in practice. I wil not set forth in 
detail this conversation, of which I made 
a note at the time. The Director of 
the Marconi Company, no longer maintaining 
the technical impossibility of intercommunica- 
tion, invoked, in support of his contention, all 
the well-known arguments drawn from the well- 
known sacrifices already made by his company, 
the utility ofa single working organization, regard 
for the protection of patents—arguments which 
do not bear serious examination. It was not 
difficult to refute them, and I will not dwell upon 
this refutation. Has not the company, more- 
over, as I remarked to Mr. Cuthbert Hall, itself 
accepted intercommunication in its contracts 
with the British Government? I cannot, there- 
fore, understand the statements which Mr. Cuth- 
bert Hall has attributed to me in extracts 1412 
and 1414 (concluding paragraph), and of which, 
moreover, I entirely fail to grasp the real mean- 
ing. In extract No. 1633 (last sentence) Mr. 
Cuthbert Hall speaks as follows: He said 
(M. Bordelongue) he did not think that the 
service was of much importance from ship to 
shore; that the long distance service was 
what was important, and we should gain 
great adyantages by agreeing to this Con- 
vention. At the close of our interview I 
again emphasised the interest which, in m 
opinion, the Marconi Company itself had 
in accepting intercommunication if it did not 
wish to put itself out of court, and, above all, if, 
having regard for its future, it wished to pre- 
serve the advantage over its rivals which it 
derived solely from its already existing organisa- 
tion. I added that it was not the revenue from 
traffic between the shore and ships at sea that 
would ever ensure a return on the large capital 
which the Wireless Telegraph Company had 
already 
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already spent; that the true financial develop- 
ment of wireless telegraphy depended, in my 
opinion, on its use for communication between 
countries separated by the sea, and that the 
Marconi Company ran the risk of finding itself 
refused concessions for working on territor 
other than that of the United Kingdom if it did 
not accept intercommunication in good time, 
and if it entered into a conflict with the States 
adhering to the proposed Convention. I still 
hold this opinion, ehh is far removed from 
that attributed to me by Mr. Cuthbert Hall I 
should add, from a general point of view, that no 
one, least of all Mr. Cuthbert Hall, can be 
unaware that the French delegation in its 
entirety has always been, at the preliminary Con- 
ference as well as at the last Conference, a deter- 
mined advocate of the principle of general inter- 
communication. It has, in fact, always thought 
that the application of this principle 1s an inter- 
national duty dictated by regard for the scientific 
progress of radiotelegraphy, dor the technical im- 
provement of apparatus, for the free exchange of 
traffic, and that States which did not sign it 
would be ignoring the obligations and advantages 
of the Mis pne Union and taking a retrograde 
step in rendering impossible the exchange of a 
pn of the correspondence of the public 
reason of the restriction imposed on 
the use of certain kinds: of apparatus. 
To the enforcement of general intercommunica- 
tion, from which I have always thought, person- 
al, Great Britain was bound to derive special 
benefit by reason of the great importance of her 
shipping, the Marconi Company has for a long 
time offered objections of a technical character, 
and claimed that its apparatus was unable to 
communicate with the apparatus of other 
systems. The French Administration has put 
this to the test, and the Government has re- 
ported to Parliament (Senate sitting of Arn 
15th, 1907) that this assertion was unfounded. 
Trials made at Ushant, at Dieppe, and at New- 
haven, and, finally, the very ENS given 
by the Marconi C ara in its contracts with 
the Post Office have shown abundantly the 
emptiness of the company’s objections. The 
English delegation knows also that, if our dele- 
gation modifed, in form only, the line it took on 
certain points with regard to general intercom- 
munication, and particularly, if at the opening 
of the Conference it associated itself, in order to 
secure a general adhesion to this principle, with 
the postponement of the voting on this question, 
that attitude was prompted by the desire 
to save the British delegation from being 
ut at once in a conspicuous minority. If this 
bad happened, the British delegation would 
afterwards have been unable, except with 
the utmost difficulty, to bring about a dis- 
cussion designed to defend certain interests 
which they were resolved to safeguard, and which 
they succeeded in safeguarding with an ability 
for which you will perhaps Milos me again to 
express my admiration. They know, indeed, 
that it was the vote of the French delegation 
which determined the rejection of the article 
with regard to the boycotting of non-adhering 
companies, the adoption of which would have 


rendered almost impossible the operations of the 
Marconi Company. In recording this vote our 
delegation were mainly actuated by a desire to 
support the delegation of Great Britain, bui it 
also entertained the conviction that the interests 
of the Marconi Company, if properly understood, 
would induce it to accept with promptitude a 
ipo of intercommunication which offers to it 
the same advantages as to all others. I may, 
therefore, be permitted to say that Mr. Cuthbert 
Hall gratuitously assigns to me opinions, no 
only utterly opposed to my constant 
attitude and to the statements I made 
both officially to the Conference and 
unofficially to many of my colleagues, but also 
absolutely inconsistent with what I said to him. 
I could add, in support of these statements, other 
particulars in regard to our conversation, but I 
consider that courtesy compels me to reply only 
to the statements contained in the extracts with 
which I have become acquainted. You have 
my permission, if you think fit, to communicate 
this letter to the Parliamentary Committee. 
Believe me, my dear colleague, most sincerely 
yours, (Signed) J. BORDELONGUE.” 

3851. Now have you anything to say regard- 
ing the Italian dele ates ?—As regards the 
Italian delegates, I have not communicated 
with them as I did with M. Bordelongue, 
because the particular delegate was not specified 
by Mr. Cuthbert Hall As bearing on the 
attitude they are alleged tohave adopted, I 
should like to call attention to two or three 
extracts from the proceedings of the Conference. 
The first is at page 26 of the Proces Verbauz. 
At the second meeting Senator Colombo, the 
principal Italian delegate, used the following 
words :— “The Italian delegation recognises 
the importance to international relations of 
the principle of free radiotelegraphic inter- 
communication between different systems of 
radiotelegraphy ;” and at the twelfth meeting, 
on page 109 of the Proces Verbauz, Senator 
Colombo again used these words, that the 
Italian Government “ proposed to open negotia- 
tions with M. Marconi and his company with 
the object of being able to ratify the Conven- 
tion and put it in force at an earlier date" 
—that is to say,at an earlier date than the 
date at which the agreement of M. Marconi 
with his Government would expire. I may 
also call attention to Senator Colombo’s state- 
ment at page 60, where also he says: “ But these 
considerations, which are in their nature moral, as 
well as legal, will not prevent our endeavouring 
to find methods of reconciling our position 
towards M. Marconi and his company with the 
desire to accept and apply as soon as possible 
the principle of free imtercommunication 
sanctioned by Article 3.” Those are official 
declarations of the first Italian delegate at the 
Conference. I should like also, as confirming, 
in an unofficial publication, the attitude officially 
taken by the delegates to call the attention of 
the Committee to an article by Captain Pouchain, 
who was the Naval expert on the Italian 
Delegation, which was published in the Rivista 
Marittima, of February, 1907, of which he has 
sent me a copy. The whole article entirely 
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agrees with the attitude officially taken by the 
Italian Delegates at the Conference, and I may 
read one extract of a few words. He says “(at 
the second Conference) other systems having 
been brought into practical use by other States, 
it was no longer possible to maintain the thesis 
of the difficulty, still less of the impossibility, of 
intercommunication between different systems, 
as had been maintained by the Italian Delegation 
at the preceding Conference.” That is in this 
unofficial publication of Captain Pouchain’s. 

3852. Then as regards the Japanese and 
Russian delegates, I dunk you wish to say some- 
thing about Mr. Cuthbert Hall's evidence ?— 
There has not, of course, been time to com- 
municate with the Japanese delegates. In the 
case of the Russian delegates, Mr. Cuthbert Hall 
has not specified the particular delegate, I 
do not propose to quote private conversations, 
but I think I may say that, although I and other 
members of the Delegition were in close com- 
munication with the members of the Japanese 
Delegation throughout the Conference, and 
though I had occasional communication with the 
Russian Delegation, nothing in our private inter- 
course showed any attitude on their part in any 
way inconsistent with the attitude they took up 
betore the Conference. 

3853. Do you wish to put in any evidence 
with reference to the arrangements between the 
Marconi Company and the Dutch and Argentine 
Governments ?—Yes. Some doubts were ex- 
pressed—or perhaps I should rather say that the 
representatives of the Marconi Company were 
unaware of the nature of the arrangement as 
regards stations in the Argentine Republic—and 
I think were not perhaps fully aware of the 
arrangement with the Netherlands Government. 
As regards the Argentine, I have here the 
translation of a decree of the 31st August, 
1906, authorising the establishment of radiotele- 
graph stations. The first Article of this 

ecree, which authorises the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company of the River Plate to 
establish certain ship and shore stations, is to 
the following effect: “The establishment and 
working of radiotelegraphic communications 
shall be subject in all respects to the provisions 
of the National Telegraph Law of 1875 and of 
the Law No. 4408, the Company being at the 
same time bound to comply with the laws and 
regulations which may be imposed on this 
subject in future" As the Argentine Govern- 
ment signed the Convention and renounced the 
right to exempt stations, they will be bound to 
impose laws or regulations requiring all stations 
9n their territory to intercommunicate generally. 
The Marconi shore stations which are being, or 
have been, put up in the Argentine will necessarily 
be subject to the Convention, and therefore to 
the obligation of general intercommunication, 
because they are subject to any laws or regula- 
tions which may be imposed in future in the 
Argentine Republic. I have here an official pub- 
lication of the regulations issued by the Nether- 
land Government with reference to the shi 
stations carrying the Dutch Flag and fitted vith 
Marconi apparatus. This contains a number of 
articles, and among them No. 16, by which all 
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Marconi ships are not only under the obligation 
to intercommunicate with the Telefunken station 
at Scheveningen, but they come also under the 
obligation to intercommunicate wherever they go 
with shore stations whatever the system of the 
shore stations. | 


Mr. Adkins. 


3854. Has that been sigued by the Marconi 
Company ?—That has been accepted by the Mar- 
coni Company, and that was confirmed b 
Mr. Cuthbert Hall and Mr. Marconi. Then i 
may mention also, as regards the arrangement 
with the Bolgian Government, that I have here 
the translation of a letter from the Belgian Tele- 
E Administration to the General Post Office, 

ated the 18th October, 1902, summarising the 
provisions of the Convention under which Mar- 
conistations were put into the cross-Channel 
boats between Dover and Ostend. Those boats 
communicate with a station at Nieuport. The 
third paragraph of this letter is to the following 
effect: “It is stipulated, moreover, that the 
above restrictive clauses regarding the exclusive 
employment of the Marconi system shall be 
regarded as null and void if, on account of the 
interpretation of the International Telegraph 
Conventions or of a new framing of those Con- 
ventions, the Belgian Government finds itself 
obliged to accept messages from stations of all 
systems of wireless telegraphy able to communi- 
cate with its own stations.” That is to say, 
that pending the signature of the General Con- 
vention these stations were entitled to refuse to 
intercommunicate with other systems, and that 
if under the International Convention the 
Belgian Government finds itself obliged to accept 
messages from stations on all systems, then 
these Marconi stations would be bound to 
intercommunicate too. I put in these docu- 
ments to show the precise position in those 
respects. (Vide Appendix No. 10.) 

3855. And you have described the main 
features of them ?—Yes. 

3856. Have you in use stations other than 
Marconi stations for the public service ?—It has 
been stated repeatedly in evidence that there 
was no other system carrying on an actual and 
effective commercial service. We have made 
inquiries as to the traffic transacted by the De 
Forest stations on the coasts of the United 
States, and we have received information that 
during the six months ended April 30th, 1907, 
they transmitted from xs to shore 46,182 mes- 
sages, and from shore to ship 32,887 messages, a 
total of 79,069, which, if it went on over all the 
year in the same proportion, would amount to 
a little over 158,000 messages in the year. 
Perhaps for the purpose of comparison I may 
mention that the total number of messages 
transmitted and received by the Marconi shore 
stations in the United Kingdom, leaving out of 
account the news service from Poldhu, as to 
which I have no statistics, was 16,035 in a year ; 
that is to say, that on those figures the business 
transacted by the American De Forest stations 
is very much larger than the amount of business 

 transacted 
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transacted at the Marconi stations in Great 
Britain. Mr. Cuthbert Hall stated also that the 
total amount of traffic transmitted and received 


in a year by Marconi stations (as I understood, ` 


by Marconi stations in other countries as well as 
in Great Britain) was about a million and a 
quarter words. The traffic transmitted by the 
American De Forest stations, if each telegram 
be assumed to be 15 words, would amount to 
2,310,000 words—nearly double the total amount 
of traffic transacted by the Marconi stations. 
Those figures are given by the American De 
Forest Company; of course I have no means of 
checking them any more than I have in the 
case of the Marconi Company. 


Mr. Lambert. 


3857. They would not be official figures of the 
United States Government ?—They are not 
official Government figures, because the United 
States Government does not carry on the tele- 
graphie service of the country in the way other 
countries do. It is a matter of private 
enterprise. 


Chairman. 


3858, They are the company's figures ?—They 
are the company's figures. 


Mr. Lambert. 


3859. Have you any check upon the number 
of wireless messages that are sent from ship to 
shore and from shore to ship in the United 
Kingdom ?—In this country we have a check. 

3860. Commercial messages, I mean ?—Yes, 
we have a check as to those, because all those 
messages practically pass over Post Office wires, 
so that we have in fact the figure known. 16,000 
is the number of the messages transniitted over 
the Post Office wires. That includes the very 
large majority of messages. It is possible there 
may be a few which are handed in actually at 
the stations and which do not pass over the Post 
Office wires; therefore those figures may be a 
little under the mark, but the diference will not 
be great. As to the million and a iei words 
stated by Mr. Cuthbert Hall (which referred to 
the stations outside the United Kingdom, I 
understand, as well as to those in the United 
Kingdom), I have no means of checking that 
figure any more than in the case of the figures 
given by the De Forest Company. 

3861. How many words over the Post Office 
wires come through wireless telegraphy ?—I am 
afraid I have not got that figure, but taking the 
16,000 messages, and assuming the same figure 
of 15 words a message, that would amount to 
about 240,000 words. I am told that the average 
is more nearly 20 words a message than 15; if 
20 words a message it would be 320,000 words. 

3862. Have you the figures of any other com- 

any ?—I have also’ the figures as regards 

Scheveningen, a station in the Netherlands—the 
Dutch station. | 
3863. What is the system there ?—That is a 
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Telefunken station. We are officially informed 
by the Netherlands Administration that 2,700 
messages were sent and received in 1906. That 
is a ele number than the number sent and 
received over the Post Office wires at any of the 
Marconi stations in this country, except Brow 
Head and the Lizard. Those are the two 
stations at which the greatest amount of traffic 
is transacted. 


Chairman. 


3864. Do you desire to put in a legal opinion 
with reference to the question of the patent 
rights of the Marconi Company as affecting the 
power of the Company to carry out the pro- 
visions ?—Yes. Some question has been raised 
upon that point. I propose, if the Committee 
desire, to hand in a memorandum of Sir Robert 
Hunter, it may probably save the time of the 
Committee. The memorandum wants revising 
again, therefore, perhaps I may hand it in to- 
morrow; it is practically complete. (Vide 
Appendix No. 11.) 

3865. Yes. Do you wish to offer some obser- 
vations as to the allegation that the Convention 
will unduly restrict the progress of scientific 
invention ?—I think there has, perhaps, been 
some misunderstanding on that point. It has 
been assumed that the Convention is more 
restricted in that respect than it really is. The 

oint is an important one because undoubtedly 
1t would be a serious objection to the Convention 
if it did restrict in any important way the 

rogress of scientific invention. I should there- 
tore like to point out that Article 3 of the 
Convention — the Article regulating general 
intercommunication—does not in any way lay 
down that every station must use the particular 
d ena which can generally intercommunicate. 
It lays down that intercommunication must not 
be refused merely on account of the ditferences 
of systems ; but if, physically, intercommunica- 
tion cannot take place there is naturally no obli- 
gation that it should take place and no obliga- 
tion to adopt or adapt apparatus in such a 
manner that it can take place; that is to say, if 
the Convention were now in force, and assuming 
for the moment that continuous wave systems 
could not intercommunicate with spark systems, 
there would still be no reason whatever, so far as 
the Convention is concerned, why every station 
in this country should not be converted to- 
morrow into & continuous wave system. There 
is absolutely nothing in the Convention to 
prevent that. 


Mr. Adkins. 


3866. Surely if intereommunication between 
those two systems were impossible, and all our 
shore stations were converted from one system 
into the other, there would then be no inter- 
communication possible with regard to 


t x of 
- our shore stations, except.in the case of ships 


fitted with the same method ?—Quite so. The 
ships would then haveto find some method of 
communicating with those stations, Article I. of 
the i een says that the choice of systems is 
free, the only limitation of them being that they 

* must 
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Mr. Adkins—continued. 


«must keep pace as far as possible with scientific 
and technical progress.” When we proposed 
Article 4 of the final Protocol, I said that 
Article 3 was not to be understood as prohibit- 
ing the use of any system which could not 
hysically intercommun'cate with other systems. 
The only objection taken to our proposal was 
that it was superfluous, that the meaning of 
Article 3 in that respect was so clear that it was 
superfluous to state it explicitly in another 
Article. We thought, however, that it was an 
important point, and therefore pressed that that 
Article should be inserted; but it is not an 
exception to Article 3. It is an interpretation 
of Article 3. 


Chairman. 


3867. It modifies it, rather ?—It declares the 
fact that Article 3 does not prohibit such 
systems-—that is to say, a shore station under the 
Convention can use what system it likes, and it 
is a matter for the ships that wish to communi- 
cate with that station to adopt the system which 
can communicate with it. 


Mr. Adkins. 


3868. Surely if a shore station were fitted with 
such à system that must mean now that the 
vast bulk of the ships of other nations could nct 
communicate with it, and we are then put back 
in the same position as we are at present of 
being able to communicate only with ships fitted 
with the Marconi system ?--No. I vis there 
is an essential difference. If the shore station 
Addis & continuous wave system as appearing 
to the best, the ships would be at liberty 
to adopt the Marconi continuous wave system 
or the Poulsen continuous wave system or any 
other continuous wave system. [t is obvious 
that there must be a certain difficulty, arising 
from the circumstances of the case. in changing 
the systems generally in use from spark systems 
to continuous wave systems, because it means 
dispensing with a certain amount of the plant 
that is already in use and substituting other 
plant for it. But if the continuous wave system 
proves to be the better, then undoubtedly that 
substitution will take place. My point is that 
the Convention interposes no obstacle to that 
because, supposing the Marconi stations fitted 
themselves with a continuous wave system and 
the Convention was in force, ships might adopt 
any other system that might i necessary to 
enable them to communicate, the Poulsen, the 
Fessenden, or whatever it was; so that in that 
Tespect the progress of scientific improvements 
is, I think, not in any way impeded by the 
Convention 


Chairman 


3869. You think it would give greater lati- 
tude ?—I think it would. 


Mr. Adkins. 


3870. Suppose some of the shore stations in 
this country had their system changed from the 
spark system to the continuous wave system, 

0.6 
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Mr. Adki»s—continued. 


and suppose the Convention were ratitied, they 
would be scheduled in particular places and all 
ships coming up Channel would know that they 
were there, and when they were within range of 
them. Suppose the system were changed and 
some of the stations—I presume that under the 
Convention that fact would have to be'intimated 
to those who were in the Convention and their 
ships when coining up Channel-—would know 
that they could no longer communicate with 
them unless they altered their apparatus ?—The 
information would be communicated to Berne 
and circulated froin there to all the parties con- 
cerned. Naturally suflicient notice would be 
given to enable ani to adapt themselves, and 
very likely if this change took place, during the 
period of transition a good many of them would 
carry double apparatus, which, so far as the re- 
celving apparatus is concerned, is a very simple 
matter I understand. 


Chairman. 


3871. Would the Convention hinder in any 
way the use of T able to direct the 
electric waves ?— That, again, is another point to 
which Mr. Marconi alluded. He said the Con- 
vention did not provide for directive systems, 
systems which are able to direct their waves. I 
should like to point out that that was definitely 
considered and contemplated, as will be seen at 
page 58 of the Proces Verbaux. Speaking on 
the question of exempted stations, I mentioned 
that: “So soon as science discovers means to 
direct the waves, it will be possible to divide 
the traffic according to the geographical posi- 
tion of the ship," and I mentioned certain other 
points: “It may be replied, perhaps, that these 
requirements can be met by amending Article 3 
So as to recognise restricted services defined 
according to the different circumstances which I 
have just mentioned, without. however, 
admitting any distinction of system." Re- 
stricted services were recognised, and one of the 
forms of restriction of service might be restric- 
tion of direction; that is tosay, you might have 
a station which employed a directive method 
and it might be announced as communicating 
with ships between certain bearings; it might 
be announced that that shore station would com- 
municate with ships between 180 and 210 
degrees, or between south and south-east, or 
whatever bearings were appropriate ; in that way 
the Convention would perfectly admit of 
services of that particular character. They 
might also be provided for by the pee 
regarding the exempted stations. To show 
that that point was not overlooked, I may men- 
tion that Senator Colombo, the principal Italian 
delegate, also referred to directive systems as one 
of the reasons for which he ora the pro 
vision with regard to exempted stations. He 
said at page 60 of the Proces Verbaur: “We 
approve this rescrvation” (that is to say the 
reservation with regard to exempted stations) 
“also because of the reasonable liberty that it 
gives to each State, which is very important to 
Italy in view of the extent of its coasts and seas. 
We are at this moment making experiments in 
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Chairman —continued. 


directing messages which would not be possible 
without such liberty.” I merely wish to call 
attention to the fact that the possibility of a 
directive system was not overlooked, but was 
expressly provided for in two ways—by the 
possibility of a restricted service, and by the 
pe of exempted stations. 

3872. Now, as regards the restricted wave 
lengths, is there anything you wish to say on 
that ?—There, again, I Sd it has been assumed 
that the amount of latitude and liberty allowed 
under the Convention is less than is actually 
the case. In the first place, shore-to-shore 
stations are absolutely free from any restriction 
as regards wave length except Sch restriction 
as may be imposed by the Government of their 
own country. So far as the Convention is con- 
cerned they are absolutely free; they are not 
even excluded from the use of the wave lengths 
reserved for naval purposes. Then, again, experi- 
mental shore stations are equally free—they can 
be authorised by the Government of the country 
in which they are situated to use any wave 
length whatever that is thought suitable. Then 
as regards stations which do come under the 
Convention, it is onlv for stations open to general 
public correspondence that the two particular 
wave lengths of 300 and 600 metres are pre- 
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scribed. Other shore stations—that is, stations 
for restricted public correspondence, for instance 
—among which would be included long-distance 
stations, private stations, stations employing a 
directive method, stations on lightships, stations 
for a particular eee chained service (many 
other kinds may come under that heading), 
those can be authorised to employ any wave 
length that their Government may approve— 
ce that it is not in the naval * reserve "— 

etween 600 and 1,600 metres. Then again, as 
regards ships, all ships are required to be able to 
use a wave of 300 metres because of the general 
convenience of being able to communicate on a 
single wave length, but they may be authorised 
to use any other wave length not exceeding 600 
metres. <A provision was not inserted allowing 
them to use a wave length over 1,600 metres, 
because at present I do not think those long 
wave lengths are quite appropriate for use on 
board ship. The Committee will see from that 
that the acide that is allowed in a great many 
stations in the use of “wave len l^ is very 
great; and that it allows for adaptation to 
particular circumstances. That was a point 
which we had distinctly in view in advocating 
the particular system regarding wave lengths 
which we did advocate. 
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Mr. Adkins, Mr. Arthur Lee. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. Mr. Macpherson. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Mr. Gwynn. Sir Edward Sassoon. 
Mr. Lambert. 


Sir JOHN DICKSON-POYNDER, BART., IN THE CHAR. 


Mr. H. CuTHBERT HALL, recalled; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 


3873. You desired to come before the Com- 
mittee again to put in evidence on certain points 
that had been raised by previous witnesses ?—Y es. 

3874. Perhaps it would des you in the 
course of your evidence and the statements that 
vou desire to make, if I inform you that the 
Committee have decided that they do not desire 
to hear any statements whatever further with 
regard to any of the foreign delegates—or indeed 
any delegates—or conversations that may have 
taken place between yourself and them. It did 
arise in our evidence before, and perhaps it would 
have been better if I had ruled it out then,anyway 
itis quite outside the hearing of this Committee. 
We have had a reply from one of the delegates 
and there the matter closes. Therefore on that 
score we do not desire to hear any further state- 
ment. Neither does the Committee desire to 
hear any further statement from you as regards 
the effect of the Convention upon the Marconi 
Company. The Committee consider that they 
have received full and ample evidence from you 
on that point. Therefore we would ask you 
please to confine your statements now merely to 
this, if you desire to do so, to rebut or to argue 
evidence that has been given in connection with 
the effect that the Convention might have upon 
National and Imperial interests. If you could 
as briefly as possible bring forward you state- 
ments under that head the Committee would be 

teful?—I should like to point out to the 
ommittee in regard to the very unimportant 
uestion of the views of the foreign delegates, 
that what I said on that point has been made 
the subject of an elaborate, I may say laboured, 
attempt at refutation by the Post Office, and it 
seems rather unfair, having «made certain state- 
ments 

3875. I am afraid you are now rather enter- 
ing upon the very point that has already been 

0.6 


Chairman—continued. 


ruled out by the Committee ?—I am not enter- 
ing on the point itself, Sir; I am entering on the 
question of whether it is open to me to discuss 
it. 

3876. That has been ruled against you, and 
you must please abide by the decision of the 
Committee. The Committee have ruled—and 
I am speaking for the Committee now—that 
that question is not to be discussed. Proceed, 
please, to the next point, and we shall be much 
obliged ?—I merely point out that I made a state- 
ment which has been disputed, and that I have 
not had an opportunity of replying to it. 

3877. Will you proceed now in the direction 
which I have indicated ?—Sir William Preece's 
answer to Question 3584: The Postmaster- 
General put to Sir William Preece Clause 4 of 
the Terms of Settlement of an action brought 
by Lloyd's against the Marconi Company (I 
have put in those terms of settlement already) 
and asked Sir William Preece’s views upon it. 
He replied: * I should say that looks like black- 
mailing." That is the answer: he is evidently 
ignorant of the meaning of the word, but as 1t 
was apparently intended to be used in censure, 
if not execration of the arrangement, I wish 
to say a few words about it. T do not know 
whether Sir William Preece intended to include 
Lloyd's in the charge of blackmailing, but if so, 
the late Sir Henry Hozier, who made the settle- 
ment on behalf of Lloyd's, must be entirely 
exonerated. I take entire responsibility for the 
inclusion of this clause in the terms of settle- 
ment, although by an oversight on the part of 
those responsible for drafting the terms, it does 
not go quite as far as I intended. I should say 
that although the action was brought by Lloyd's, 
we were in a position practically to dictate the 
terms of settlement, as the Committee will see 
if they read them, the settlement being entirely 
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Chairman—continued. 


favourable to the Marconi Company. Prior to 
Lloyd’s agreement with the Marconi Company 
in 1901, Lloyd's had spent considerable sums of 
money, according to their own statement, in 
experimenting with what they described as '* other 
systems." These were the Hozier-Brown, and 
the Maskelyne and Cook, etc. The results were 
apparently not satisfactory. Sir Henry Hozier 
offered to transfer the benefit of all or some of 
these systems to us, but as we did not wish to be 
made a dumping-ground for what we regarded 
as rubbish, we declined the offer. In 1901, the 
Lloyd's contract was entered into with the 
Marconi Company; it contains. the recital: 
* And whereas Lloyd’s is of opinion that it is 
desirable that one svstem of wireless telegraphy 
should be in general use. And whereas the 
Marconi system is in such general use, and 
has been proved to the satisfaction of Lloyd's to 
be a good working system.” It also contains a 
clause which provides that Lloyd’s will not 
during the currency of the agreement, use at or 
in connection with any of their stations any 
system of wireless telegraphy other than the 
Marconi system. Notwithstanding the view 
expressed by the recital, despite the clause in the 
contract, and notwithstanding the failure of 
experiments with other systems, we have reason 
to believe that between the vears 1901 and 1905 
—the date of the settlement of the action brought 
by. Lloyd's—Lloyd's, apparently for the reason 
already indicated in my evidence-in-chief, were 
advising against the adoption of the Marconi 
system. I therefore thought it desirable 
expressly to bind Lloyd’s in the manner indicated 
in the clause quoted. ‘I intended that by this 
clause Llovd's should be bound to use their best 
endeavours to secure licences, either for Lloyd's 
or for ourselves, not only from the British 
Government, but from other Governments. By 
an oversight this last provision was omitted. The 
clause provides solely that Lloyd's are to use 
their best endeavours to induce the British 
Government not to grant licences to any body 
but Llovd's and the Marconi Company. Having 
regard to the terms of settlement, which were 
entirely favourable to the Marconi Company— 
remarkably favourable in view of the fact that 
we were defendants in the action— we had not 
the slightest objection to their being published. 
Lloyd’s, however. stipulated that the terms 
should not be published. The proviso, “ British 
or foreign Government departments—I refer to 
Clause ?2— alone excepted” was inserted at 
the Marconi Company's instance; and within 
a few days after the settlement in the action we 
sent copies of the terms of settlement to a 
number of the Government Departments. The 
terms were also subsequently published in con- 
sequence of an action we had to bring against 
Lloyd’s to enforce the terms. Presumably, Sir 
William Preece' suggestion is that we were 
blackmailing the British Government. The 
word is, as the Committee will of course recog- 
nise, utterly inappropriate, but it seems clear 
that if we had intended, pursuant to the clause, 
to bring any improper pressure to bear upon the 
British. Government, we should not have pro- 
vided for communication of the terms to the 
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Chairman—continued. 
Government, and have rapidly communicated 
them. I should not have taken up the time of 
the Committee at all with this statement, only 
the question was put, and elicited such a very 


remarkable reply. 


3878. You desire to deal with Sir Robert 
Hunter's Memorandum ?—Sir Robert Hunter's 
Memorandum, Appendix No. 4. I have had no 
opportunity of conferring with our legal advisers. 
on this Memorandum, but I wish to offer the 
following observations: I have handed in 
opinions that inter-communication would preju- 
dice patent rights, by counsel who can offer more 
than one claim to being considered eminent 
authorities. I have also handed in an opinion 
bv Mr. Warmington, K.C., as to the true con- 
struction of Clause 10 of the Post Office Contract, 
namely, that if inter-communication would pre- 
judice our patent rights, we cannot be compelled 
bv that contract to accept inter-communication. 
I believe (I may be misinformed) that the present 
Government, particularly, is not in a position to: 
ireat an opinion bv Mr. Warmington as other 
than extremely weighty. It might fairly have 
been matched by the opinion of some recognisedly 
eminent members of the Chancery Bar, or by the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown. I 
wish to draw the attention of the Committee to: 
the fact that there is set against it the opinion of 
Sir Robert Hunter, the solicitor to the Post 
Office, who is responsible for the drawing up of 
the agreement in dispute. The aspects of the 
matter to which Sir Robert Hunter’s observa- 
tions—1 (a), and 2, apply, were fully con- 
sidered by counsel, and an opinion was arrived 
at which, as the Committee will see, is entirely 
in conflict with that reached by Sir Robert 
Hunter. The reason given by the Post Office for 
concluding that Clause 10 of the Post Office 
Contract does not protect us from compulsory 
inter-communication (a reason stated in Mr. 
Babington Smith’s evidence, and now further 
dealt with by Sir Robert Hunter—namely, that 
“ without prejudice to patent rights " is notice of 
no walver) was considered by counsel before I 
gave mv first evidence. I quoted that opinion 
then, but for some reason 1t does not seem to have 
been incorporated in the proof of my evidence. 
Counsel said: * Mr. Babington Smith's evidence 
is not expressed in a very clear manner on this 
point, but if this is the argument which he 
intended to adduce—namelv, notice of no waiver. 
I can only sav that, in my view, it is contrary to 
good law and good sense. The argument seems 
to me to be hopelessly fallacious. My own 
opinion, as to the true construction of Clause 10, 
is already given above in my former opinion." 
The opinion as to the construction of Clause 10 
T have already put in—our view as to the con- 
struction of Clause 10. With regard to Section 3: 
of Sir Robert Hunter’s Memorandum 


Mr. Adkins. 


3879. Whose opinion was that which you were 
reading 2—That is, the opinion of Mr. J. M. 
Gover. With regard to Section 3 of Sir Robert 
Hunter’s Memorandum, he mis-states my posi- 
tion. He says that “he” (Mr. Hall) “ uode 

that 
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Mr. Adkins—continued. 


that if the Marconi stations are exempted from 
the obligation to intercommunicate the Govern- 
ment cannot establish other stations in accord- 
ance with the Protocol, because all other systems 
infringe the Marconi patents." My statement 
was that the Government is not in a position de- 
finitely to pledge itself to the erection of non- 
exempted stations. I might correctly broaden 
that statement by saying that the Government 
is not in a position definitely to pledge itself even 
to the provision of non-exempted stations. I 
drew attention to this point in a letter which I 
addressed to the delegates while they were at the 
Conference. If there were no patents for wire- 
less telegraphy the Government could pledge 
itself, but the pledge proposed to be given for the 
erection of à non-exempted for every exempted 
station appears to me to be based upon an assump- 
tion. My suggestion is that it is not proper to 
enter into a binding undertaking, the fulfilment 
of which depends upon conditions which have not 
been ascertained. If there were very strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that we had no valid patents 
it would vet appear to me to be improper to enter 
into a binding undertaking, which could only be 
fulfilled if the presumption were found to be well 
based. I say, however, on the contrary, that 
there is very strong presumptive evidence that 
we have patents controlling all wireless tele- 
graphy. Secondly, we have patents for tuning. 
The Convention provides for the use of wireless 
telegraph apparatus, probably covered by our 
first patent: it also provides for the use of 
svntonised apparatus, the subject of further 
patents. I wish to refer the Committee to the 
answers given to Questions 1445, 1448, and 
1450, and I wish to comment particularly on Sir 
Robert Hunter’s observation that the decision in 
the United States against the De Forest Com- 
pany does not seem to be effective in restraining 
the De Forest Company from carrying on wire- 
less telegraphy in this country. I am not quite 
sure—— 


Chairman. 


3880. That is a misprint which has been cor- 
rected in the proof; “in this country " goes on 
to the next paragraph ?—1I see. Well, he makes 
the statement that “the decision in the United 
States against the De Forest Company is a de- 
cision of a State Court only," which I take to 
mean that he considers that the decision in the 
United States only operates in the particular 
State in which the case was tried. The case was 
tried in the State of New York, and if that is the 
meaning of this sentence it means that that judg- 
ment was only effective in the State of New York. 
It is the first suggestion I have had that it has 
such a limited effect. I have cabled to our 
American Company, and they reply that the de- 
cision has effect throughout the whole of the 
United States—in every State of the United 
States—so that if by saying “ the decision in the 
United States against the De Forest Companv is 
a decision of a State Court only," Sir Robert 
Hunter means that it only applies to the particu- 


‘wireless telegraphy. 
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lar State in which the decision was rendered, the 
statement is not correct. 


3551. That deals with the first question ?—I 
am speaking of Sir Robert Hunter’s Memo- 
randum. 


3583. ‘The third paragraph of No. 3. What is 


3883. The third paragraph of oN. 3. What is. 
your next point ?— My next point is that I want 
to point out that the decision in the De Forest 
case 1s strong presumptive evidence that the Mar- 
coni patent is a controlling patent governing all 
The decision has, of course, 
no legal effect outside the United States, but the 
De Forest defence in this action was “ anticipa- 
tion "—that the invention described by Marconi 
in his original patent had been anticipated. In 
order to prove " anticipation" it was not neces- 
sarv to prove that the anticipation had taken 
place in the United States. Proof of antici- 
pation in any part of the world would have 
sufficed to have protected the De Forest Com- 
pany from having a judgment delivered against 
them. Therefore, De Forest cited the werk 
of men all over the world; Lodge in England.. 
Popoff in Russia, Branly in France, aud 
so on, as alleged anticipations of Marconi’s inven-. 
tion. The Judge in his summing up said 
what I have already quoted in my evi- 
dence, that Marconi was the first to de- 
scribe. and the first to achieve the definite 
transmission of intelligible signals by means of 
Hertz waves. The suggestion that that decision 
is not of very much value is, I think, not borne 
out by the facts. It has legal effect all over the 
United States. Because it was a question of 
anticipation it has some bearing upon the iegal 
position not only im the United States but in 
other countries. Sir Robert Hunter makes it a 
point against us that we have taken no action in 
any country besides the United States, that 
many companies have started publicly, includ- 
ing the Lodge-Muirhead Company, who have 
supplied apparatus to the War Office (the War 
Office, by the way, wrote us recently that no 
system of wireless telegraphy had been adopted 
by them), and he says that we should be 
prejudiced in any patent proceedings through 
standing by during a long period, and letting 
other companies and persons embark capital in 
other systems. I think Sir Robert Hunter is 
wrong in his premises, if not bad in his law, upon 
this point —I say it with great respect. As tothe 
premises, there have been scores of so-called 
wireless telegraph systems, more than I can 
name; they have come and many of them have 
gone, and they have generally been in the hands 
of very unsubstantial people; they have had 
very little capital behind them, and they have 
done no business of any consequence. The 
nominal capital of the Lodge-Muirhead Com- 
pany is, I believe, £50,000, a small part of which 
has been subscribed in cash. The capitalisation 
of the Amalgamated Radio-Telegraph Company 
is £450,000, of which £32,500 only has been sub- 
scribed in cash. I am not aware that this com- 
pany has any very serious financial backing; it 
has not been very long in existence. If it is 
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Chairman—continued. 


-with ours as companies carrying on a public 
telegraph service by means of wireless telegraph 
apparatus, and they have been brought into 
comparison with ours by the depart- 
mental delegates, their capital, I suggest, 
is ludicrously inadequate, and it can hardly be 
.contended that these companies are good examples 
.of companies and persons embarking capital 
in other systems which we are under the obli- 
gationtoattack. Itcannot be contended that the 
owners of the other systems have not notice of the 
existence of the Marconi patents. When they 
form those companies and start their businesses 
they are aware of the existence of the Marconi 
;patents. Also I altogether dissent from the pro- 
position that unless a man is prepared to fight a 
patent he ought to be willing to abandon the 
protection which the patent 1s intended to con- 
‘fer. It might as well be contended that we 
ought to sinkour Navy unless we are prepared 
to declare war against some other power to- 
morrow. The patent confers certain rights for 
a certain period, in this country 14 years. At 
any time during that 14 years the owner of the 


patent can take proceedings under it. It is 
quite unreasonable to say that this 
protection should be cancelled ^ unless 


he is prepared to take proceedings at an 
early period. lt would be particularly 
unreasonable if the persons who were infringing 
were doing no serious business, and were very 
unsubstantial I may mention that the patent 
action against the De Forest people in the States 
has had this result, that we incurred an expendi- 
ture of about £20,000, and, owing to their finan- 
cial position, it has been impracticable to collect 
a single halfpenny of damages or costs against 
the De Forest Company. They have transferred 
their assets from one company to another — 
at least they purported to transfer their 
patents from one company to another, and 
none of those companies have any money. 
If certain people are not worth powder 
and shot on a patent action, it seems absurd to 
contend that we ought to take action, or be 
wiling to surrender the protection that our 
patents are intended to confer. By offering our 
organisation for intercommunication, we enabie 
‘unsuccessful competitors to build up a business 
on our backs, a business which they would have 
been unable to build up themselves unaided. We 
beget occasion for patent actions, and at the 
same time, by the fact of intercommunicating 
we prejudice our chances of success in such 
actions. I take leave to differ from Sir Robert 
Hunter, when he states that there is no founda- 
tion for my suggestion. On the second page of 
the memorandum, the third paragraph, he states 
+hat there is no foundation for my suggestion that 
the Crown can be in any way limited in the use 
it makes of a patented article. It is limited to 
the use of the article for the service of the Crown. 
The intention of the Crown in granting a patent 
is to confer protection on an inventor. It 1s 
immoral if one can use such a word to demand 
that the inventor shall not exercise the invention 
to which his patent relates, except under terms 
which will prejudice his patent rights. It is 
immoral for the Crown to insist on utilising this 


Chairman—continued. 


inventor's invention in such a fashion as to 
encourage and facilitate infringement of i. 
Wireless apparatus on a ship is of value only 
if stations ere provided for communication with 
it If the Government takes our patent, and 
utilises it for intercommunication with other 
systems, it encourages infringement. I will go 
further than this, and say that it is contrary to 
publie policy to compel a trader to facilitate the 
operations of his competitions. That question 
has been the subject of decision in the Law 
Courts. 

3884. Does that exhaust your comments on 
Sir Robert Hunter’s Memorandum ?—Yes, sub- 
ject to legal advice. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of conferring with our legal advisers. 

3885. What do you desire to refer to now ?—I 
want to come to Captain Bethell's evidence. 

3886. In relation to what?— The point in dis- 
pute is as to the attitude of the Admiralty. 

3887. That opens up a question which is 
closed. Are there any other points? We could 
not possibly go into that without opening up the 
question of conversations which are ruled out ?— 
What I wish to refer to is the statement that has 
been made here, to which Captain Bethell 
assented, that I was improperly going to the 
Admiralty for the purpose of worming out 
Admiralty secrets. 

3888. That opens out the whole question which 
we are not going into?—I wish to urge respect- 
fully before this Committee that extremely 
damaging statements have been made, and that I 
ought to have an opportunity of rebutting them. 
I made a point that before the Conference the 
Admiralty were strongly against intercom- 
munication. I quoted certain documents. I 
traced it up to 1903, and after that I discussed 
Captain Bethell’s statements to me on the subject. 

3889. This is really opening up the whole 
question again. I have already given a decision 
upon that on behalf of the Committee, and I 
must ask you for, I think, the third time, to 
abstain from going into that question. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


3890. May I suggest that the rights of the case 
might be met by statements strictly limited 
and bearing upon this D point, to which 
the witness has referred ?—I have written out my 
statement verv carefully, and it bears very 
directly on the point. 


Chairman. 


3891. If the statement is published, it opens 
out the whole question again, and the decision of 
the Committee is that these intercommunica- 
tions which took place, or are alleged to have 
taken place between yourself and the Convention, 
are not to be gone over again. We have heard 
vour version, and we have heard the reply, and 
by the general comment of the Committee, as I 
understand it, the Committee do not desire that 
the question shall be opened again. Are there 
any other points?—I want to urge upon the Com- 

mittee 
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Chairman—continued. 
mittee this, that exceedingly damaging state- 
ments have been made. The expression “ mis- 
representation all the way through" has been 
used. 

3892. We have nothing to add to this decision, 
and I really must ask you not to proceed further 
with this branch of the question. ‘If you have 
any further evidence, or any further statements 
to make with regard to statements which have 
been made by former witnesses in connection with 
the Convention, the Committee are prepared to 
hear you. I must ask you to abstain from any 
further remarks in the direction in which you 
vere entering ?— That is to say, that accusations 
of misrepresentation and most improper conduct 
are to be made, and I am to have no opportunity 
of meeting them—not by statements, but by 
actual correspondence. 

3893. What further points have you to dis- 
euss?—Captain Bethell says he was dead against 
interrommunication. That seems to be the 
material point apart from the personal point. 
He says he has always been dead against general 
intercommunication, which he mentions was the 
only subject he discussed with me—-the whole hog, 
he puts it—but that the provision for exempted 
stations removed all objection to the Convention. 
That was in answer to Question 3670. If “ suit- 
able regulations could be drawn up, together 
with provisions for their enforcement, I thought 
that there would be no objection to the Admiralty 
agreeing to this general intercommunication," 
and “if the exemption clause could be secured 
the objections to the Convention would disap- 
pear.” In answer to Question 3667, he says: 
“T am dead against it at the present moment. 
What I call ‘general intercommunication.’ If, 
however, certain conditions could be fulfilled— 
if certain regulations could be drawn up and pro- 
visions for their enforcement the objections to 
the Convention would disappear.” Iam slightly 
paraphrasing the evidence. 

3804. You must take it as it is printed here? 
—He said in his evidence—the actual words are: 
^I was dead against it. I may say I am dead 
against it at the present moment. What I call 
‘general intercommunicauon' is general com- 
pulsory intercommunication with no exceptions 
at all.” 

3895. Will you proceed now to make your 
comments upon that?—He goes on: “If, how- 
ever’ 


Mr. Adkins. 
No, he does not go on there. 


Chairman. 


3896. What is the point you wish to bring for- 
ward, because we wish to get on. We have an- 
other witness to examine ?—He goes on to say in 
his evidence that if the exemption clause could 
be secured the objection tothe Convention would 
disappear. I think the Committee will agree 
that that is a correct statement of what he said. 
He objected to general compulsory intercommu- 
nication because it would jeopardise temporarily, 
at any rate, the Marconi organisation, which was 
valuable to the Admiralty. In answer to Ques- 


Chairman—continued. 
tion 3672, he said, “ They had built up an orga- 
nisation which undoubtedly, in any time of emer- 
gency, would be of great benefit to the Admiralty, 
and Í did not wish to say anything which would 
tend in any way to jeopardise that organisation, 
even if it were for only a short time." He added, 
“ there will be a certain amount of disorganisa- 
tion at the first from general intercommunica- 
tion " (that was in answer to Question 3673), “‘ but 
it is a thing that will settle itself very easily and 
very quickly.” No reasons of his own are given 
for the conclusion that the difficulties of general 
intercommunication would be rapidly solved, nor 
does he meet our arguments against the possi- 
bility of general intercommunication. He 
adopts, however, the views put forward by Com- 
mander Payne at Question 3642, and Lieutenant 
Loring at Question 1078, for believing that 
general antercommunication would present no 
serious difficulty. They point out in answer to 
those questions that very often very large num- 
bers of ships of the Navy are working together (I 
think 30 or 40 vessels are mentioned) at a time, 
and that the difficulties of intercommunication 
under those circumstances are very much 
greater than those which will arise under 
the conditions which T indicate. This in 
no sense disproves our contentions. We say 
that general intercommunication is imprac- 
ticable because it involves at the same time 
great division of authority, competition between 
the different authorities, common use of sta- 
tions, and cordial and effective co-operation. 
All these conditions have together to be fulfilled. 
These conditions do not exist in the cases quoted 
by Commander Payne and Lieutenant Loring. 
All the Naval ships are subject to one authority. 
That authority has greater powers even than any 
single commercial organisation in that it can en- 
force Naval discipline. The element of com- 
mercial competition does not exist. The ships 
of the Navy are not in competition with 
one another. It is, therefore, not made out that 
the dislocation would be only temporary. 
Captain Bethell stated, however, that he did not. 
wish to risk even tempcrary dislecation, and 
was dead against compulsory intercommunica- 
tion for fear of this temporary dislocation of a. 
number of the important stations of the Marconi 
Company, which are of value to the Admiralty. 
That was in answer to Question 3674. He con- 
sidered that the objections would disappear if 


certain stations were exempted. The provisions. 


for exempted stations and stations for: 
restricted services have also been pointed 
to, as meeting the objection raised 
by our company, that  intercommunica-. 


tion would hamper scientific development. We 
consider these provisions are from both points of 
view—the prevention of dislocation, and security 
for scientific development—absolutely inade- 
quate. There are two probable causes of disloca- 
tion of the service: One, the exempted stations 
in the United Kingdom working with exempted 
ships are liable to be interfered with by the non- 
exempted stations, and non-exempted ships. 
The exempted stations and exempted ships would 
be under one control, but the non-exempted 


stations and non-exempted ships will represent 
promiscuous 
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promiscuous working by a number of com- 
petitors. Persons who are not specialists will be 
tree to take part in the service. ‘lhe successful 
conduct of the public telegraphic service is a 
speciality. The second cause of dislocation 
has ‘been admitted by the Departmental witnesses. 
They have repeatedly stated, in reply to Ques- 
tions 1118, 1146, and 1147—Mr. Gavey, again, 
in Questions 1998, 1999, and 2000—that if we do 
not accept intercommunication we shall lose the 
foreign ships, and I cannot find any provision in 
the Convention enabling ships carrying the flag 
of countries which do not agree to exemption 
to carry an exempted service. If we agree to 
intercommunication we run a risk of disorgan- 
isation of our service, which is admitted by 
Captain Bethell and by other witnesses. Our 
contention is that it would be permanently 
disorganised; Captain Bethell says it will 
be only temporarily disorganised; but if we do 
not accept intercommunication, as the Depart- 
mental witnesses have pointed out, a great 
number of the foreign ships will be compelled to 
abandon our service. The clause for exemption 
is also quite valueless, in our opinion as making 
provision for scientific development. Scientific 
development in a matter of this kind has to be 
made in application, and there must be adequate 
financial inducement to develop. Scientific im- 
provements are not turned out of the laboratory 
finished products. Development and improve- 
ment is a gradual process which takes place in 
application. A number of stations for experi- 
mental purposes would have been almost of as 
much value for securing scientifie development 
as exempted stations and stations for restricted 
service. The Convention is a skillfully devised 
instrument for breaking up our organisation. 
I have shown why it will have that effect. The 
Admiralty delegates agreed that if we do not 
accept intercommunication we shall lose a good 
deal of business; at the same time, if we do 
accept it, they admit probable or possible dis- 
location of our service, and they are quite unable 
to refute our arguments that it will result in 
permanent dislocation of our service. The 
(German Government, which devised this 1nstru- 
ment for breaking up our organisation, agrees 
it is effective. If the Convention was objection- 
able, from the Admiralty standpoint, without 
the exempted stations, in that it would break up 
an organisation which the Admiralty thought 
of great value under certain circumstances, 
the provision for exempted stations does not 
remedy those defects. I have only two or 
three other points. Captain Bethell pressed the 
difficulty of adjusting disputes in answer to some 
questions by Sir Edward Sassoon. . 
3897. The delay of communicating with a 
foreign country, do you mean ?—It was put to 
Captain Bethell that there would be very great 
difficulty in settling these disputes, that suppos- 
ing a German ship used American apparatus for 
communicating with the Lizard station, if a 
dispute arose as to whether that German ship 
had obeyed the instructions of the Lizard station 
it would become a very complicated question 
to settle. The Lizard station, it was 
said, would first of all communicate 
with the British Government; then the British 
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Government would communicate with the Ger- 
man Government and the German Government 
would communicate with the Shipping Com- 
pany; the German Shipping Company would 
have to write to the American Company domi- 
ciled in the States, which was working the appa- 
ratus on the German ship, and by the time they 
arrived at that point probably the American 
operator would disown any responsibility for the 
breach of rules. Then the series of communica- 
tions would go back again. It was suggested 
that that was an exaggerated statement. Cap- 
tain Bethell, in answer to a question put by the 
Postmaster-General, said he did not know very 
much about it. The Postmaster-General said: 
"Is not the procedure exactly the same as the 
procedure that takes place at present under the 
Telegraph Convention—namely, that the one 
post office confers directly with another without 
using diplomatic means or delay,” and Captain 
Bethell says: “ So I believe; Ido not know very 
much about it. (Q.) Your reference to diplomatic 
procedure and delay was a little far-fetched, was 
it not?—Undoubtedly it was; but I wanted to 
show that I was prepared to expect a little bit of 
delay if it went to that extent." It seems to me 
that the settlement of difficulties in this matter 
will not be the same as with regard to ordinary 
telegraphic disputes under the Telegraph Con- 
vention. Supposing the English Post Office, as 
the Postmaster-General suggests, dealt with 
these questions, and they did not gothrough the 
Foreign Office at all, and the German Post Office 
dealt with the questions on the other side, it would 
still involve communications from the Marconi 
Company working the coast station to the British 
Post Office, the British Post Office to the German 
Post Office, the German Post Othce to the Ger- 
man Shipping Company, and the German Ship- 
ping Company to the particular company which 
was working the apparatus on its ships; there 
would still be a great number of persons to con- 
sult—a great many different organisations—and 
several of these organisations would not neces- 
sarily be specialists in carrying on a public tele- 
graph service. When a question arises of dis- 
pute between France and Germany it is a ques- 
tion, of course, between the French Post Office 
and the German Post Office; there are only two 
authorities involved probably, and they are both 
organisations specially constituted for that sort of 
purpose. That is one of the difficulties which 1 
have endeavoured to make clear in this Conven- 
tion scheme of working—that vouhave a great 
many people involved who are not specialists, 
whose main object is not to carry on a wireless 
service at all, who are competitors in other 
matters, and that to have a large number of 
people involved at all is in itself a very great 
difficultv. The difficulty is still further en- 
hanced if the great number of people involved are 
not specialists in the business. Shipping 
companies certainly understand nothing at all 
about telegraphy. A very good example of that 
sort of thing we had not very long ago: A 
German shipping company had equipped a ship 
with the apparatus of the Telefunken Company ; 
some dispute arose as to a message in which we 

were 
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were in no sense concerned, and the German 
shipping company (showing how absolutely at 
sea they were as to the manner of running the 
service) wrote tothe Marconi Company and said: 
“Will you settle this.’ The communication 
did not go through any of our stations; we had 
absolutely nothing whatever to do with it. They 
had wireless apparatus on board, and a dispute 
had arisen about a message, and so little did they 
know about the way in which the business was 
being run that they wrote to the Marconi Com- 
pany, who had no concern with it one way or 
another. Also under the Telegraph Convention, 
to which the Postmaster-General referred, no 
technical questions arise of any importance; it 
is solely a question of the counting of messagesand 
payments. Here, of course, the questions which 
arise will be very largely technical questions— 
whether a ship which is claimed to be in fault 
was using the correct wave length or whether 
it was breaking other technical rules. There is 
another suggestion—that if a ship 1s found to be a 
source of continual disturbance the station can 
refuse to accept the messages. It is admitted 
that that would be a very extreme measure; but 
anyhow refusal does not stop the disturbance. 
Supposing a German ship has repeatedly broken 
the regulations, and caused disturbance at the 
Lizard, and the Lizard says, " We will go to the 
point now of refusing communication with this 
ship altogether,” that does not prevent the ship 
causing disturbance. You have no physical 
means of excluding the message, and the German 
ship can come off the Lizard station, and con- 
tinually call and send messages; the refusal is 
no remedy at all for the disturbance. 

3898. You mean itcan take up its moorings off 
the Lizard ?—Ships are in communication with 
the Lizard station—within range—very often 
for five or six ‘hours, and that is quite sufficient 
time to disturb communications between the 
Lizard station and other ships which are obeying 
the rules and regulations. Those are all the 
points I have to mention except those which bear 
upon the refutation of certain statements which 


have been made. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3899. This is the first time I have heard the 
statement made by yourself that the German 
Government desire to break the Marconi Com- 
pany. Would you mind stating what reasons 
you have for making that statement?—I quoted 
in my evidence-in-chief that the German Govern- 
ment addressed this dispatch to certain Powers— 
I gave the date at the time, I think: “ England, 
through the operations of the Marconi Company, 
threatens to obtain a monopoly in wireless tele- 
graphv, similar to that which she has with the 
ables”; and they went on to indicate the Con- 
vention as a means of breaking up that monopoly. 
That letter was sent to various Powers, I think, 
prior to the first Berlin Conference. There 
are various confirmations of that statement in the 
ta ei which the company sent out to 
embers of Parliament before the debate in the 
House—the dispatch of Baron Sternberg, the 
German Ambassador to the United States, and 
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also in the views expressed by the German press, 
both before and after the Conference. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


3900. Are you referring to Appendix IT. of this 
pamphlet ?--That is one dispatch and the other, 
I think, is quoted elsewhere: “ Previous to 1903 
notes were dispatched to certain of the foreign 
Chancelleries, pointing out that England, 
through the operations of the Marconi Company, 
threatened to obtain a monopoly in wireless tele- 
graphy, similar to that which she has of the 
cables, and calling upon the foreign Powers tm 
assist in overthrowing or preventing the estab- - 
lishment of this monopoly. The Convention was.. 
indicated as a means to that end." Then it goes 
on with this dispatch of Baron Sternberg's. If 
n refer to the article in the “ Vossische 

zeitung,” which was written before the last Con-- 
ference, vou will see it is said there that England, 

through the Marconi Company, had got a. 
monopoly of the public telegraph service by 
means of wireless telegraph apparatus, and the 
Convention was the means of overthrowing that 
monopoly. I have been informed that it has been _ 
suggested that I wrote that article. I should 
like tosay that I neither wrote it, nor inspired it, 
nor ever had any communication whatever with 
the newspaper. My attention was first drawn to . 
it by a German, or rather indirectly by a German, | 
who drew the attention of someone in my office. 
to it. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3901. You make a statement, I think, that 
exempted stations will prevent scientific develop- 
ment, and will not encourage progress ?—My 
point is that the provision for exempted stations 
will not prevent dislocation of the traffic. 
Captain Bethell says that it is undesirable to 
dislocate the Marconi service, and that the provi- 
sion of exempted stations will prevent disloca- 
tion. He indicated that he thought there would 
be temporary dislocation, owing to general inter- 
communication, but if certain stations could be 
exempted, particularly those where the traffic 
was verv congested, then his objections to the 
Convention would disappear. I say that the 
provision of exempted stations will not prevent 
dislocation of traffic. The traffic will be dislo- 
cated in two ways: one, by the disturbance caused 
by the improper working of non-exempted 
stations—through the constitution of a service 
on incorrect lines—promiscuous working; and, 
secondlv, our organisation will be dislocated 
because a lot of the foreign ships will be com- 
pelled to abandon our service. The Depart- 
mental witnesses themselves admitted that. 


3902. I understood that, but I thought you had 
made another statement, of which I made a note, 
to the effect that with the exempted stations 
there would be a great deal of routine, and the 
tendency would not be towards the encourage- 
ment of scientific improvement. Perhaps T mis- 
understood you?—I said the provision of 
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exempted stations does not meet our point—that 
the Convention will hamper scientific improve- 
ment. It is suggested that in the exempted 
stations we can use any apparatus we like, and 
in the restricted service stations we can use any 
apparatus we like. My point is that scientific 
Said eis in a matter of this kind takes place 
in applieation, and that if you have no proper 
interest to apply and develop, there is no scien- 
tific improvement. That is amplv shown by a 
number of cases in the past with regard to the 
electrical industry. 


3903. You sav that interceommunication means 
practically permanent disorganisation ?— Yes. 

3904. You do not think that the tuning would, 
to a large degree, overcome that ?—No, I do not, 
because I think the disorganisation will be due to 
promiscuous working. 


3905. Not to the different wave lengths ?—If 
it were proposed that half a dozen companies 
properly organised for carrying on a wireless 
service should intercommunicate that would not 
be quite such an absurd proposition, The pro- 
position is an indefinite number of heterogeneous 
users. It is exactly like the proposal originally 
made that members of the public should be at 
liberty to run trains over the railway companies' 
lines. You can run 100 trains through Clapham 
Junction in the day without any trouble if they are 
subject to the South- Western Company's control, 
but if members of the public were running those 
trains confusion ould be almost certain to 
result. Of course, the great railway companies 
have running powers over one another's lines; 
but that is a question of one big organisation, 
properly constituted for the purpose of dealing 
with the speciality, and making arrangements 
with the other organisation. 


3906. Do you consider that by the decision in 
the De Forest case in Ámerica your position is 
established, that is that your patent rd 
covers wireless telegraphy ?—Absolutely, because 
the judgment was on the aerial and the earth, 
and all practical systems of wireless telegraphy 
involve the use of the aerial and the earth. The 
point has been made by the Lodge-Muirhead 
people that by introducing a condenser between 
the bottom of the aerial and the earth the patent 
‘is evaded, but for the purposes of Hertzian wave 
oscillations a condenser is a conductor. 

3907. How is the position affected by the 
decision in the United States? What is the 
position now ?—We won the action. The next 
thing was that we tried to enforce the judgment. 
The people controlling the business have trans- 
ferred the assets, or what they call their asscts, 
from one company to another. There is a list 
of the various transfers which have taken place. 
The last thing they did was to bring out a 

rospectus, in which they plainly stated that the 
De F orest people had amalgamated with us; 
that they had a controlling interest in the Marconi 
Company, and that they had amalgamated with 
us. That statement was, of course, very speci- 
fically denied in the States, and then they 
replied that the Marconi Company in London 
controlled the American Company, and that 
they had the control through the English 
company,. and then we denied that. A few 
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months afterwards a statement appeared that 
Mr. Abraham White, the managing director 
of the De Forest Company, had abandoned 
his efforts to amalgamate the Marconi and the 
De Forest interests, although for some months 
before that prospectuses had been issued, and 
they had ald stock on the definite statement 
that they had combined with us. That is the 
class of people with whom we have been dealing, 
and those are the people on whom, by the way, 
Mr. Babington Smith relies for the statement 
that they have about a million messages more 
rer annum than we have. They are in a much 
etter position than we are according to that 
statement, and yet their last resort is to announce 
an amalgamation with the Marconi Company— 
a most improvident arrangement if they are 
doing so well. 

3908. In spite of that decision in the De 
Forest case competition stil exists ?—Un- 
doubtedly. 

3909. To the same extent as before, and the 
the decision has not really altered the position 
of the matter ?—I do not consider there is any 
serious competition. That action against the 
De Forest people would never have been taken 
if I had been advised early enough. The 
American directors were extremely keen on a 
patent action—for what we never quite 
gathered. If the English Board had known in 
time there would have been no action. They 
had not any serious business and they had no 
money, and they are not very reputable people, 
as is shown by the way in which they have 
behaved since. 


Mr. Sydney Buæton. 


3910. Have not you recently been refused an 
injunction against them ?—I do not think so. 

3911. Are you sure or not? Was not it 
refused on the ground that the original action 
which you brought against them was 1n reference 
to a certain combination and they have now 
ceased to use those patent rights and that you 
cannot proceed against them ?—No, I am not 
aware of that. 

3912. Would you be aware of it if an injunc- 
tion had been refused ?—The case is so extremely 
complicated that I should be sorry to commit 
myself to any definite statement as to detail. 

3913. It is a very important point. You 
brought an action against the De Forest Company 
which you won ?—Yes. 

3914. Was that in reference to general patent 
rights or was not it in reference to one particular 
form, what is called combination ?—No, the 
decision was on the American patent and in- 
volved the aerial, the earth and the electrical 
contact. 

3915. Is not it within your knowledge that 
since then, the De Forest Company ‘having 
ceased to use this particular combination, an 
injunction was asked for by the Marconi 
Company recently in the American courts and 
refused on the ground that the De Forest 
Company were no longer using this particular 

tent ?— No, that is not within my knowledge. 

3916. You say itis not within your knowledge ; 

if 
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if it had occurred, would it be within your 
knowledge ?—Y es, presumably it would be. 

3917. Are you sure it has not occurred ?—I 
would rather not answer any question on 
this point without producing the papers which 
I have. — 

3918. I dare say; but you have stated all this 
very freely about the De Forest Company, and 
I want to know definitely. You are the secretary 
of this company ?---I am not the secretary of the 
American Company, nor the managing director 
of the American Company. 

3919. They are under your control ?—Yes, 
they are all under the English Company's con- 
trol; we have the majority of the shares. 

3920. We are speaking of what occurred there. 
Now I want to know whether it is or is not the 
fact that quite recently the Marconi Company 
brought an injunction against the De Forest 
Company which was refused by the American 
courts ?—I think not. 

3921. Will you say it is not so ?—I say I think 
not, particularly because I do not think the De 
Forest Company exists at all. 


3922. It does not matter about the De Forest 
Company. Is it within your knowledge ?—No; 
but that is a very material point. 


3923. Will you say it has not occurred ?—No, 
I cannot say it has not occurred. 


3924, In fact you do not know anything about 
it?—I will not say I do not know anything 
about it. I know we won the action and got the 
judgment, and we tried to enforce the judg- 
ment. 

3925. That does not matter whether you 
tried to enforce it. The point is the legal ques- 
tion ?—Enforcing the judgment involves an in- 


junction. You have to get an injunction to 
restrain the people from the use of the particular 
apparatus. There is the judgment that such and 


such arrangements are infringements of the 
Marconi patents. That is the first point. 


3926. This particular combination ?—This par- 
ticular combination which was the combination 
insuit, obviously. The next point is to recover 
the damages and the costs. It is possible that 
an injunction against a company may have failed, 
as our action was against the De Forest Company. 
Immediately the action was settled there were 
transfers to the United Wireless Telegraph 
Company and half a dozen other companies. 


3927. I am not dealing with them or interested 
in the question whether the De Forest Company 
was a man of straw or not. I want to know 
whether you asked for an injunction in the 
Àmerican courts of law which was refused on 
the ground that they were no longer infringing 
this particular patent right ?—I am not aware of 
any such thing. 

3928. But you do not deny it ?—I should be 
sorry to deny it without reference to the details. 
I can put in a statement on the subject and I 
can offer myself for examination on the point 
subsequently. | 

.9929. You seem to have followed it very 
closely up to that point ?—I should like to point 
d : et the reply I made on this point was 
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entirely incidental to a question put by Sir 
Gilbert Parker. I did not raise this question of 
the De Forest business in the evidence I have 
given. | 

3930. You raised it in your examination-in- 
chief. You said you had brought an action 
against the De Forest Company ?—I did. 

3931. Which had placed your rights on an 
absolutely sound basis in America ?—I did not 
use those words. I said we had brought an 
action against the De Forest Company in America 
and the judge had delivered an exceedingly 
sweeping judgment. 

3932. The impression left upon the minds of 
the Committee was that the present position in 
America was that the Marconi Company's 
patent rights were absolutely protected in 
America ?—The impression I intended to leave 
on the minds of the Committee was that we had 
brought an action against the De Forest Com- 
pany in the United States and that an exceed- 
ingly sweeping judgment had been delivered. 
That is what I said. 1 might have gone on to 
say that we brought three actions in the United 
States, and that they have all been successful. 
There has been an action about the magnetic 
detector. 

.. 8933. But you are not aware of this injunction 
being refused ?—No, although the processes for 
these things have been almost innumerable. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 


3934. Is it the intention of the Marconi Com- 
pany to test their position in England by an 
action against one of the existing Companies ?— 
If we could find a substantial undertaking doing 
serious business I think we probably should pro- 
ceed. May I venture to answer the question you 
asked me as to what is the net position in the 
States ?—The net position is that we are still 
pursuing the De Forai people through their 
various changes from one Company to another, 
and that we are pressing on the United States . 
Government the bet that the decision in the De 
Forest action indicates that their use of wireless 
telegraphy in the Navy is an infringement of 
our patent. That is the net position. 


wr cw 


., ~ 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


3935. On that point I would like to ask the 
witness whether the De Forest Com- 
pany are carrying on their business as 
ormerly ?—The De Forest Company is, I 
think not, qua the De Forest Company. 
They have changed to the United Wireless 
Telegraph Company. Then there are all sorts of 
disputes between that company and two or three 
other companies and the original shareholders 


as to whether these transfers are good or not 


“Transfer” is hardly a good word to use—the 
have liquidated the company and tried to sell, 
and there have been half a dozen actions. I 
really do not carry the particulars in my head. 

_ 3936. You cannot say whether their competi- 
tion with you is less keen now than before the 
Judgment ?—I do not think it was keen then. J 
considered the action a very ill-advised one 

2M2 because. 
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because they were quite unsubstantial people. 
We won the action, but we got Ed out of 
it, and we have not stopped any serious business 
and have not got our damages or costs. 


Sir Gilbert. Parker. 

3937. Is the company unsubstantial in Eng- 
land as well ?—The De Forest Company ? 

3938. Yes ?—I do not think there is a De 
Forest Company; I quoted the figure of a radio- 
telegraphic company. They say they own the 
De Forest patents. I believe £450,000 is the 
capital and the cash subscribed £32,450 in £1 
shares. That is the return from Somerset 
House— £450,000 nominal capital and £32,450 
subscribed. 

3939. Can you roughly say about how many 
stations they have on this side of the water ?— 
I only know of two; there were two stations put 
up for the Post Office—Hunstanton across the 
Wash, and, I believe, they have a station 
somewhere near the Tyne. I do not know ot 
any others. ' 


Mr. Adkins. 


3940. With regard to Sir Robert Hunter'S 
Memorandum, you have quoted two opinions 
that were handed in to the Committee. One 
was the joint opinion of Mr. Warmington and 
Mr. Astbury, was it not ?—Yes. 

3941. Do you really think that that opinion 
is relevant to the position which would ensue if 
.the Convention were agreed to by England ?— 
Yes, I think so. Intercommunication would 
prejudice the patent rights. That is the first 
Step. 

3042. What was the other opinion you sent 
in ?—The other opinion was as to the construc- 
tion of Clause 10 of the Post Office Agreeinent. 

3943. Whose opinion was that ?—Mr. War- 
mington's. 

3944. Alone ?—Yes, alone. That ought to be 
‘in the hands of the Committee. 

3945. Yes,it is: I only wanted to be quite 
clear. Your view is that you are the holders of 
the controlling patent in all the principal 
countries of the world ?—Y es. 

3946. And hitherto you have abstained from 
trying to enforce that patent because you were 
only dealing with unimportant rivals ’/—Yes ; 
though we hardly regard the Telefunken 
Company as unimportant. 

8947. You hold the patent in Germany /— 
Yes, 

3948. Do you consider that your patent in 
Germany is infringed by the Telefunken ?—Yes, 
I do. 

3949. Why have you taken no steps to test 
the validity of your patent as against them in 
the German Empire ?—The principal uses of 
wireless telegraphy in the German Empire are 
with the Government, and as you are of course 
aware proceedings against Governments and 
Government departments are very difticult. 
Those are the principal uses of the Telefunken 
apparatus in Fa Apart from that, there 
are the ships of the Mercantile Marine, and we 
have the principal liners—we have all the 
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Hamburg-American and the North German 
Lloyd—the majority of the North German 
Lloyd. 

3950. If the Convention were signed, do you 
anticipate a considerable development of the 
Telefunken Company's operations /—Yes, I do. 

3951. A development of the operations of the 
company which I understand you to say is 
infringing your patent ?— Yes. 

3952. And do you consider that vour ability 
to enforce your patent against them will not be 
affected by the fact that you have not taken any 
steps ?—[I do, most certainly. 

: AE You think it will not be affected ?—Yes, 
o. 

3954. I am not talking about the Telefunken 
only ?—Or any other company. 

3955. There is one company we have heard ot 
—the Lodge-Muirhead Company—which has 
been conducting operations between the Anda- 
man Islands and Burma ?— Yes. 

3956. Have you taken any steps there ?—No. 

3957. Do you consider that was an infringe- 
ment of your patent ?—TI do. 

3958. Is the reason that you have not taken 
proceedings that they are men of straw ?—Yes. 
Relatively it is a very small matter of two connec- 
tions, compared with 20 or 30 stations of ours in 
Canada, and many in Newfoundland. Rela- 
tively it 1s a very small matter. 

3959. I was not comparing the magnitude of 
the operations with those of your company; T 
was only suggesting that it was a bond fide 
instance of useful wireless telegraphic work ?— 
Certainly, but you cannot say they are very 
important competitors, because they establish 
two connections. 

3960. There are competitors undertaking work 
which, in itself, 1s important, to your knowledge, 
in breach of your patents, and you have not taken 
any steps against them?—I should say, rela- 
tively, it is very unimportant. 

3961. Then we heard of another company 
which was conducting wireless telegraphy in the 
West Indies. Was that the Lodge-Muirhead, 
too ?— Yes. 

3962. I suppose the same remark applies to 
them, that you have taken no steps against them? 
—No. Of course, those patent actions would 
have to take place abroad; we should have to 
pursue those Rbrond 

3963. Such places as I have mentioned are in 
the British. Empire, and are not subject to the 
malignant influence of the German authorities? 
—We should have to take proceedings abroad. 

3964. Certainly. Is not there a station in 
Holiand, where you do, as a matter of fact, inter- 
communicate at the present moment?— Yes; 
there is no patent law in Holland at all. 

3965. Then theonly place where you intercom- 
municate is where there is no patent law ?— Yes, 
so far as I know, except, of course, the distress 
signals. I think that is the only one. 


Mr. Sydney Burton. 


3966. I unlerstand these Marconi stations are 
on Dutch ships ?—Yes. 
3967. And that under your agreement with 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton— continued. 


the Dutch Government you are bound to inter- 
communicate ?—Y es. 

3968. There is no patent law in Holland, and 
therefore it does not matter, but, supposing one 
of those ships goes to Germany or America, how 
does it stand then ?— Well, you see, it is a Dutch 
ship—it 1s Dutch territory—it is a very compli- 
cated question. 

3969. Supposing one of these ships, with your 
apparatus on board, goes to America, is it then 
prohibited from intercommunication or allowed 
to intercommunicate?—It does not intercom- 
municate with any station except the Schevening 
station, and our stations up to 1908. 

3970. Is it prohibited from intercommunicat- 
ing?—It is prohibited from intercommunicating. 

3971. In America?—In America or in any 
other place. 

3972. It is only to intercommunicate in Dutch 
waters?—It only intercommunicates with the 
Nchevening station in Holland. 

3973. Under one clause of the agreement with 
Holland, is not it provided that if the Resolu- 
tion of Berlin and the regulations thereunder are 
accepted by the Dutch Government, all the ships 
flving the Netherlands flag shall come under that 
Convention ?—Yes. 

3974. In that case, will not your Marconi 
station, under this agreement with the Dutch 
Government, if it then goes to America, be bound 
to intercommunicate ?— Yes. 

3975. If it is within three miles—within the 
territorial waters of America, it is under 
American law, is not it?—No, it is still Dutch 
territory for the purposes of the apparatus on it; 
but apart from that, we have the option to ter- 
minate that agreement in 1908. We can ter- 
minate the agreement, if we choose, and not do 
any intercommunication. 

3976. You can terminate the agreement ?— We 
can terminate the agreement in 1908. If the 
Dutch Government signs the Convention the ship 
would have to intercommunicate generally. It 
would still be Dutch territory. But, apart from 
that—it is a very complicated question, and 
requires very careful consideration— we reserve 
the right to terminate the agreement in 1908. 

3977. In 1908, when the Convention comes 
into force, and the Dutch Government then 
adhere to it, you will terminate the agreement? 
—We are in a position to do so. 

3978. Will vou do so?—That is not a point 
upon which T am prepared to make a statement. 

3979. If you do not, then the question of your 
patent is, according to you, seriously affected ?— 
I am not quite sure of that, because it is still a 
ship carrying an apparatus which is not patented 
—a Dutch ship. 


3980. Do you say that if you have a Dutch ship 
on American territory, having intercommunica- 
tion with other people, that will not affect your 
patent rights—No; the form of the argument is 
this. e bring an action against the De Forest 
Company in the States for infringement of 
patent. The De Forest Company replies: “ You 
have intercommunicated from a Dutch ship with 
our stations in American territory. Our defence 
is, in respect of the American patent, ‘ leave and 
license in effect. " There is no such thing as 


Mr. Sydney Buxtun—coninued. 


acquiescense, I believe, but that is the defence— 
leave and license. It seems to me our reply in 
that case would be: ' We have given no leave 
and license in effect to the De Forest Company at 
that American station by communicating with 
non-patented apparatus, apparatus on a Dutch 
ship." Itseems to me that would be the case. I 
admit the matter is a complicated one. We are 
free to terminate the agreement. T am not yet 
sure what our position would be if we went on 
with the agreement. 

3981. You admit it does very seriously affect 
this question of patent rights, to which you 
attach so much importance ?—No, I do not say it 
seriously affects it. 

3982. Well, affects it?—No, it is not deter- 
mined. 

3983. I thought you said so?—I do not think 
it would. I have not gone into it very closely. 

3984. At all events, 1t may affect it ?—It may 
affect it, yes; and if it does affect it, we have a 
right to terminate the agreement. 


Mr. Adkins. 


3985. I have only one other question on this 
opinion of Mr. Warminpton's and Mr. Astbury's, 
which T will put to you. I suppose this was the 
whole of the question put: “ Would the Marconi 
Company probably fail, or, at any rate, be 
seriously prejudiced, in an action brought by it 
for infringement of its British patents against 
users of infringing apparatus and stations, if 
such users were able to show that the company 
had itself, otherwise than in cases of emergency— 
e.g., ships in distress, made a practice of com- 
municating by wireless telegraphy with ships or 
stations fitted with such infringing apparatus, or 
had knowingly allowed its licensees to do so." 
That was the whole of the question. What was 
the date of that opinion—August 23rd, 1906 ?— 
One was in April, and the other was in August, 
1906. That was in April. 

3986. Why was not that clause put into the 
question: “Under compulsion of International 
law, or under compulsion of International Con- 
vention’ ?—It was not put in, but it does not 
affect it, I submit. 

3987. That is your point—that it does not 
affect it ?—Yes, it has been considered. 

3988. At any rate, that is not in the question? 
— There is no true compulsion. We can hold 
our patents inviolate and not work them at all. 

3989. I only wish to get your point of view. 
In your view the insertion of that proviso was 
not necessary, and does not invalidate or modify 
the answer. That is your view ?—Yes ; the ques- 
tion of compulsion has been specifically con- 
sidered by Mr. Warmington. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


3990. I wish to know your view of the inter- 
changeability of this and the continuous move- 
ment system ?—The persistent wave apparatus 
and the damped or partially damped apparatus 
will not intercommunicate unless you sacrifice 
the essential features of one or the other. Sir 
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Sir Edward Sassoon—continued. 


William Preece has told the Committee that they 
can easily be made to intercommunicate. If 
you make the persistent wave apparatus a damped 
wave it will communicate with a damped wave 
apparatus, or if you make a damped wave appa- 
ratus a persistent wave it will communicate with 
a persistent wave, but the persistent will not com- 
municate with the damped. - 

3991. Captain Bethell gave a view exactly op- 
posite to what you are giving?—I do not think 
Captain Bethell’s knowledge of the technical 


question is worthy of consideration. - 


Mr. Sydney Buzton. 


3992. Are you an expert yourself?—Yes, I am 
a member of the Institute of Electrical] En- 
gineers, and follow the profession of an electrical 
engineer. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


8993. You stated in your examination-in-chief 
that you considered the scientific development 
would be materially hindered by compulsory in- 
tercommunication ?—Y es. 

3994. Does that apply to an advance in expe- 
riments in your own services, or does it apply to 
general improvements in other services. Would 
it hinder your own improvements, or would it 
hinder improvements of other systems?—It 
would generally hinder improvement.. Stan- 
dardisation and application of scientific develop- 
ment seem to me to be quite incompatible. 

. 9995. On the other hand, if you take a lay- 
man's point of view it seems rather a difficult 
thing to understand how if you prevent other 
systems from showing what they are capable of 
doing that can enable them to make a scientific 
development of their service?— Of course, they 
must have an area—if they are going to improve 
they must have an area of application, that is very 
clear; but, nevertheless, the publie interest 
often necessitates granting to one organisation 
the control of a certain service. Of course, the 
whole telegraph service of this country is in the 
hands of the Government. 

3996. With the provision of special opportu- 
nities for the display of what they are able to do, 
do you think it is likely that the opportunities 
for scientific development of other systems than 
your own are likely to be non-existent?— The 
Convention means standardisation, and stan- 
dardisation is incompatible. with the application 
of scientific improvements. The regulations have 
been drawn up by people with a very imperfect 
knowledge of the subject from a scientific and 
commercial standpoint. The idea seems to be to 
make the system fit the Convention and not the 
Convention fit the system. That is what Sir Wil- 
liam Preece said. He was asked if he did not 
think it would hamper scientific development, 
and he said if the system did not fit the Conven- 
tion so much the worse for the system. That is 
typical of the bureaucratic idea of solving every- 
thing by regulations. 

3997. That means vou must afford opportuni- 
ties to systems other than your own to come for- 
ward in the light of day. If you prevent in- 
tercommunication you do not afford those oppor- 


Sir Edward Sassoon—continued. 


tunities ?—Yes, in certain areas. If the Tele- 
funken Company wishes to develop its system it 
can do so in Germany. | 

3998. It would not have the same range or 
area? — No; but there is no particular reason why 
they should develop their system at the expense 
of our organisation. | 

3999. Then you talk about possible dislocation. 
of your service. Do you base that anticipation 
upon actual facts and experience? — We know 
this from analogous services and from our own 
experience —that competition and common use- 
are absolutely incompatible. When two 
ships come simultaneously within range- 
of the same coast station either of them can pre- 
vent the other from sending any messages at all 
—or from sending any coherent messages. 
As there are no physical means of exclud- 
mg messages from a ship whose budget 
of messages the coast station does not wish to 
take, you must eliminate the competition. 
We have found that competition between ships: 
run by our different companies does militate 
againstasatisfactoryservice. We have eliminated 
that competition by introducing the bonus sys- 
tem, and, of course, it is not nearly so great as. 
it would be in the case of the Convention. In 
the Convention there will be a great many dif- 
ferent people competing, and they would not be 
operators of affiliated companies as ours are: 
they would be employed by competitors. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


4000. When you say there is no physical 
means of excluding a ship’s message, you mean 
there is no physical means of excluding a 
message if both ships are communicating on the 
same wave length and with the same amplitude > 
—Yes, and they must communicate on the same 
wave length under the Convention. 


Sir Edward Sassoon. 


4001. Do you consider the trouble which 
arises on the Malin Head with Lloyd's and the 
Allan Company’s steamers furnishes an object. 
lesson ?—Y es, 1t points to this, that even if there 
is one system, having one authority at the coast 
station and another authority at the ship's sta- 
tion is liable to cause trouble. The point made 
by the Allan Line to us in the correspondence 
which was put in, was that the ship worked very 
well indeed at the Canadian station, and it 
worked very well indeed at Liverpool; therefore 
they concluded it was not the apparatus on the 
ship which was wrong. They complained re- 
peatedly of the working at Malin Head. 
Reuter’s also complained because they were 
doing a news service to the ship for which 
they were entitled to payment, and they com- 
plained they could not collect their payment 
from the Allan Line. Lloyd's were working at 
Malin Head, and we were working on the ship 
and there was a certain amount of difficulty in 
settling the responsibility for the mistakes. 
Llovd's said one thing, and we said another, and 
the end of it has been that we work the Malin. 


Head station ourselves, and since then thee 
en 
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Sir Edward Sassoon—continued. 
been no difficulty. Perhaps if Lloyd’s had worked 


the ship station there would also have been no 
difficulty. That clearly shows that the fact of one 
person working at one end and another at another 
presents considerable difficulty. I gave a most 
excellent example of that in the service between 
London and Amsterdam over the Post Office 
«ables. (1378). 

4002. So that on the whole it is not your view 
that when the stipulations of the Convention 
come into force these union troubles may be 
eliminated ?—No, I am quite sure they will 
not. I am quite sure if there is an extensive ser- 
vice based upon the provisions of the Convention 
there will be confusion. It must be so. It is 
not really an arguable question, because there 
is no service in the world carried on upon that 
principle. Telegraphs, electric lighting, trac- 
tion, telephone companies and railway com- 
panies—all those businesses are administered on 
the principle of centralised control, and are not 
carried on by co-operation of the users. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


1003. I asked you in your examination when 
you were here before if you were aware of an 
agreement by the Marconi Company on the 
River Plate, over which you have a complaint 
with the Argentine Republic. Have you re- 
freshed your memory about that?—I told the 
Chairman before the sitting this morning that I 
was awaiting information with regard to that 
and certain other matters. 

4004. Waiting for information ?— Yes. 

4005. Do you dispute that there is an agree- 
ment by your company on the River Plate dated 
31st August, 1906, with the Argentine Govern- 
ment ?—I have not it before me, but if you are 
reading from it, presumably there is one. 

4006. Are you aware that under that agree- 
ment between the Marconi Company and the 
Argentine Government they must erect a station 
for ships on the Argentine soil complying in all 
respects with the conditions of the Government, 
and that they will be bound by rules and regula- 
tions imposed by the Argentine Government ?— 
Iam waiting for information. I have seen the 
statement put in by the Post Office people. I 
have not read it, but I was told of 1t, an I am 
waiting for information with regard to it. 


4007. Assuming what I have quoted is 
correct, that there is this agreement of the 31st 
August, 1906, between the Marconi Company 
and the Argentine Government, under whic 
they are bound to comply with all the regula- 
tions issued by the Argentine Government, then 
supposing the Argentine Government adhere to 
the Convention, how far will it affect the patent 
rights of the company ?—So far as I know—l 
wish to confirm these things—we ‘have a conces- 
sion from the Argentine Government, or, rather. 
our Argentine Company has a concession from 
the Argentine Government. Supposing the Ar- 
gentine Government imposes conditions which 
we think it is undesirable to accept, we can cease 
to work under the concession. That is the whole 
position. Presumably the case is paralleled by 
the Netherlands agreement, which has been 
quoted. If we do not like to accept intercom- 
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munication in 1908 we can cancel the agree- 
ment. 

4008. I understand you have accepted any re- 
gulations and laws which may be imposed on the 
subject in future—the company have agreed to 
that ?— We have a concession from the Argentine 


Government, and if we do not choose to work 


under the terms of that concession the thing is at 
an end. 

4009. The company are bound to comply with 
the laws and regulations which may be imposed 
in future *—If it continues to work. | 

4010. Supposing you find that the Argentine 
Government adhere to the Convention—they are 
one of the signatories— what would be your posi- 
tion then?—In 1908 if we do not accept inter- 
communication we should have to stop working. 

4011. That you are clear about in your mind? 
—I am not clear 

4012. I am assuming the facts?—I am not 
prepared to accept the fact that those are the 
terms of our concession. 

4013. I am for the moment assuming that ?— 
Assuming those are the terms—that un‘er that 
concession we have to accept any Jaw which is im- 
posed by the Argentine Government, then in 
1908 if we do not accept the terms of the Conven- 
tion we should cease to work. 

4014. You would cease to work in the Argen- 
tine?—Yes; for this particular purpose, of 
course. 

4015. As regards the question of Clause 10 to 
which you have referred, did I understand you to 
say that you had some hand in drawing it up. I 
mean the clause to which you referred ?—1 nego- 
tiated the contract with the Post Offi:e. 

4016. How is it that in that clause there are 
two specific provisoes at the end which govern 
the whole of the clause? One is in reference to 
the rate which has to be allocated, and another 
is that they shall not be bound to give any infor- 
mation with regard to the apparatus. How was 
it if the question of the patent righte govern the 
whole of the clause that that was not put in as 
one of the provisoes instead of merely being in- 
terpolated in the middle of one of the para- 
graphs ?— This is a legal question, and as I said 
before, I am not a lawyer. Also the matter may 
be fought in the courts. Subject to that, and 
without prejudice also to any future action, it 
seems to me that it is very much stronger where 
itis than if it had been an alternative to those 
other two clauses. That is my view. It sup- 
ports our contention. I say those words govern 
the whole clause. 

4017. When this agreement was negotiated 
you had it in your mind at that time that those 
words put in like this, " without prejudice to 
patent rights," prevent the Government from ad- 
hering to the Convention ?—I am not going to 
discuss anything prior to that contract at all. 
There is the contract, and there are the opinions 
on it. 

4018. It is very material. I am asking you as 
one of the negotiators of this agreement what 
vou had in your mind when you negotiated it, 
and I am entitled to ask it. Had you in vour 
mind those words “without prejudice to patent 
rights" would prevent the Government from ad- 
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hering to a Convention based on the Berlin pro- 
gramme ?—T will say this, and I will not say any 
more with deference, because the matter may 
come before the courts. I told the Post Office, I 
told Sir Robert Hunter, not once or twice, and very 
emphatically, and with examples, that in our 
opinion intercommunication would préjudice the 
patent rights. I fancy at that time he did not 
quite share that view. He looked upon it as a 
layman's view, and probably did not attach much 
importance to the support I gave to it. He 
thought it nonsense, I think. 

4019. Then vou agreed to this Clause 10, be- 
lieving all the time that it was ineffective?—I 
am not going to say that, and I am not going to 
say any more than what I have just said if you 
wil excuse me. There is the clause and there 
are the opinions on it, and I certainly told the 
Post Office (presumably Mr. Babington Smith 
and Sir Robert Hunter will bear that out) that 
intercommunication would prejudice patent 
rights. 

4020. That is to say that in your opinion at 
that time these words governed the whole of the 
clause, and, therefore, the clause would be abso- 
lutely non-effective ?—I do not wish to answer 
that. 


4021. Is there any other inference to be drawn 
from what you say ?—I am not prepared to say 
whether another inference can or cannot be 
drawn. There is the agreement, there are the 
opinions, and I will go so far as to say that I did 
tell the Post Office ; I told Sir Robert Hunter and 
Mr. Babington Smith that it would prejudice the 
patent rights. I suggest they did not think that 
was the case. 


4022. Therefore the whole clause would be 
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ineffective. I wish to put to you one question 
about the traffic which you quoted. You quoted 
some figures last time you were here with refer- 
ence to the traffic with the Marconi Company. I 
want to ask you whether that traffic included the 
whole of the messages. I understand those to be 
the whole of the messages sent?—The whole 
system. 

4023. What proportion of those messages were 
messages for which payment was made to the 
company ?—I cannot say offhand. 


4024. Do those messages include also the 
messages from one operator to another, and so 
on?—No, I think not. As far as my recollection 
serves me, the return is based upon the cash 
receipts, which is a definite figure. 

4025. You are not sure of that?—So far as T 
recollect, it is 6d. a word, and so on. 

4026. 6d. a word on one and a auarter million 
messages?— Exclusive of the land charges, I 
suppose, of course. 

4027. Do vour balance-sheets show that?— 
Yes. Ido not know whether it is allocated inall 
cases. That is the whole Marconi organisation— 
Canadian, American, International, French, and 
Belgian companies—all those companies. 

4028. You said in your examination, and also 
in reply to Sir Edward Sassoon, that, in your 
opinion, the question of the confusion which you 
allege would arise, if the Convention was adopted 
was not arguable ?— That is so. 

4029. That is to say, you are quite clear it will 
cause confusion ?— Yes. 

4030. And therefore vou dissent absolutely 
from what was said by the Admiralty delegates? 
—Absolutely. 


Mr. CHARLES BRIGHT, F.R.S.E., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


4031. I understand you are a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, an_ Associate 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and a Member of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers ?— Yes, that is so. 

4032. Can you tell the Committee what your 
viewsare with regard to the ratification of the Con- 
vention ?—Certainly.  Radiotelegraphy having 
proved itself of service to the nation for maritime 
purposes, and it having been recognised asa suit- 
able subject for national legislation, it appears to 
me only reasonable that a general ship-to-shore 
communication by radiotelegraphy throughout 
the world should be made a subject of interna- 
tional control; and, as we speak to foreign lands 
by cable, why not to foreign ships by radiotele- 
graphy, or from our ships to foreign lands? It 
is far more natural that other countries should at 
once take up “ wireless" telegraphy for ship-to- 
shore work than that they should have gone in 
for making their own cables, having so few 
colonies, to speak of. The question about length 
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of cable made since the Marconi came into exist- 

ence you do not wish to know anything about? 
4033. No?--It is nearly five times as much as 
during the corresponding period before ; and, as 
there has been a good deal said about cables being 
rendered uselessby wireless telegraphy, I thought 
it might have been of some interest. However. 
I will leave that, and will go on to say that what 
are termed Free Traders are usually in favour of 
anything which tends towards dealing with as 
many countries as possible; and, for my part, 
humane and general maritime considerations 
serve as sufficient reasons for universal radio- 
telegraphic communication between ship and 
shore. In the instance of etheric telegraphv 
within our own shores or territorial waters, 1f 
the public had been still allowed to erect stations 
where they pleased, I venture to think that a 
considerable state of disorder would probably 
have ensued by now. So, similarly, in the case 
of international communication between ships 
and foreign shores, but for international one 
t 
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It appears that between the first Radiotele- 
graphic Conference of 1903 and that of last 
vear (owing to the increasing use of wire- 
jess telegraphy in an International sense) 
the Government Offices concerned—including 
the Colonial Office, who put itself into commu- 
nication with our various Colonies on the subject 
wisely considered the principle of free inter- 
eommunication between different systems, that 
being one of the main proposals at the former 
Conference, and a decision was arrived at favour- 
able to the proposal in a general way, subject to 
certain strategic conditions. It should he 
remembered, f think, that the International 
radiotelegraphic service will form a companion, 
so to speak, of the International Wire Telegraph 
Service, which would certainly never have 
become effective but for International control. 
Telegraph history shows the importance of 
International control. At one time different 
countries had different regulations. There was 
no provision tor co-operation or through-working, 
and the private telegraph companies boycotted 
each other by means of “blocking rates.” 
The meetings of the International Tele- 
graph Union have afforded facilities for 
exercising influence on the various companies 
on the score of landing rights, concessions, 
and subsides being required from the various 
Governments by the said companies; and the 
Conventions established uniformity of regulations. 
The Governments worked together in friendly 
co-operation and the cable companies (which 
retained the ocean cables) were brought into line 
so as to work as units in the general Interna- 
tional telegraph system. To some extent the main 
lines of communication are in the hands of com- 
NR allied to each other; but the International 
nvention (where it was applied to cable com- 
panies) has had an excellent effect in co-ordina- 
ting the whole network of International tele- 
graphs, and has brought about through-working 
between organisations in close rivalry with each 
other. Wire telegraphy has been developed on 
the lines of the Convention introduced at the 
right moment for a number of years— 
why should not wireless telegraphy? Tele- 
graph rates have been, in various instances, 
kept up at à moderate level through Govern- 
ment pressure, as well as through healthy 
competition and attention by the Conference 
to terminal and transit rates on Government 
land lines. In other instances where certain 
companies have acquired a practical monopoly it 
has not always been easy to secure reasonable 
reductions of tariff. In the case of the Wireless 
Convention, however, this difüculty has been 
solved in advance under Article X. of the Con- 
vention and Article XII. ofthe Regulations. The 
rates (whether for the coast or for the ship 
station) must in every case be approved by the 
Government of the country concerned—assuming 
that it is a party to the Convention; and it is 
expressly stated that these rates must never 
exceed a certain reasonable maximum, thereby 
providing against anythinglike extortionate rates, 
such as might conceivably obtain from a purel 
shareholder's point of view. In early telegraph 
days it was soon found impossible to carry on the 
i without International regulations such as 
.U. 
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insure delivery. Then, again, uniform regulations 
for ageneral basis of word-counting was soon found 
to be necessary, and the same must naturally 
apply to aerograms. Indeed, uniformity of 
regulations is absolutely essential for Inter- 
national telegraphy of any sort, and this can 
only be arrived at by a union of the various 
countries concerned. Similarly, where should we 
be in postal matters but for our Postal Union ? 
In fact, if once a decision is arrived at in favour 
of communicating with people in foreign lands 
—whether by letter, or Eeke of any sort— 
the necessity for International control for the 
pu of uniform regulations es to me 
to be obvious. This International administra 
tion is as much a natural sequence to Inter- 
national radiotelegraphy as it is in the case ot 
wire telegraphy; indeed, in any open radiation 
system it would seem clear that control is more 
essential than in the case where the waves are 
strictly confined from point to point and there-- 
fore not a subject of possible interruption.. 
Yet, though there was a certain amount 
of opposition at first to intercommunication,. 
between some of the companies—enough to 
prove the necessity for International administra- 
tion—there was certainly not the same sort of 
opposition to the first wire Telegraph Union and 
Convention, though all the cables were British 
and much more ER em our natural heritage. 
The normal uses of wireless telegraphy will be 
in everything that concerns navigation, i.e.,in 
helping to save life and property at sea, besides. 
assisting our general commerce and shipping - 
trade throughout the world in announcing the 
movements of vessels, particulars as to cargo and 
passengers and their general requirements, with 
greater fullness and exactitude than is possible 
by flag signalling. Then, again, it is only by a 
system of universal wireless telegraphy that the 

ublic would be able to communicate to any 
ship fitted with any wireless telegraph apparatus ; 
or if on board a ship so fitted, with any general 
intercommunicating “wireless” station. The 
same applies to the supply of news on board ship 
from any such shore station. Ours, being the 
largest mercantile marine, it becomes of 
special importance to this countrv, and 
to Lloyd's Corporation, that we should develop 
radiotelegraphy for Maritime purposes by regula- 
tions that will obviate the present position of one 
wireless Company refusing to intercommanicato 
with any ship or shore station fitted with appara- 
tus other than its own; and it is clearly most 
desirable for us that as many ships and shores 
as possible should be fitted with a wireless in- 
stallation—in the latter case, preferably, of course, 
on British shores. | 

4034. Do you consider that ship to ship com-. 
munication would be for the public benefit for 
the purposes of general Maritime navigation and 
safety ?—Yes, certainly; but as in the case of 
shore to shore communication there would 1e- 
quire to be a limitation as regards power, if we 
are to avoid confusion with neighbouring 
stations, and, therefore, the ranges would be 
limited. To return to my previous point, assum- 
ing, as I do, that the Convention will be ratified 
by most of the other important Powers whether 
we sign it or not, by not joining the Convention, 
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ships fitted with the Marconi apparatus will have 
to replace that apparatus by another belonging to 
a Companythat will intercommunicate with other 
systems, or else will have to forego all ideas of 
communicating with shore stations belonging to 
countries adhering to the Convention and vice 
versa. This would not apply, of course, if. when 
the Convention is acually ratified, the Marconi 
Company withdraws from its policy of isolation. 
This, indeed, they have already done under 
enforced agreements as regards communicating 
with the Telefunken (Dutch) Station at 
Scheveningen, and as regards its own (Marconi) 
Argentine Republic Stations communicating with 
ships fitted with any other wireless apparatus. 
It should, I think, be remembered that without 
an International Convention of some kind there 
would be no security that any message signalled 
from ship to shore would be transmitted to its 
destination on the telegraph system of thecountr 
concerned. Until the International Telegraph 
Union was established in 1865 all messages 
crossing a frontier were examined even in times 
of peace. [Information will be found in my book 
which you have before you on all points con- 
-necte:l with that subject]. The Colonial Shipping 
Conference has just passed a resolution in favour 
of the provision on board ships trading with 
Australasia for wireless telegraphy apparatus ; 
and a Committee of the New Vork oard of 
Trade and Transportation have also within the 
last tew days urged for a compulsory system of 
small vessels equipped with radiotelegraphs at 
certain points along the United States coast. A 
copy of each of these’ resolutions is available if 
required. I would venture to point out that in 
this, and similar instances concerning ourselves, 
it would be essential for the apparatus to be 
easily workable by the ship’s crew; and that it 
would be quite out of the question to adopt any 
system whose organisers insisted on working 
their own apparatus by means of a special stat? 
and telegraph office on board. When I say the 
ship's crew that is a wide term, but, at any rate, 
some of the ship's staff This feature in 
Mr. Cuthbert Hals evidence brings me back 
to the refusal of the Marconi Company to 
intereommunicate with other systems. In the 
first place, it would seem that we are not in a 
position, even if we desired, to press for general 
ship to shore communication to be put into the 
hands of any one private organisation ; in other 
words, it is not a suitable alternative for Inter- 
national control in a matter that concerns other 
nations as well as our own. Remembering the 
number of stations, other than Marconi stations, 
on foreign shores, it is, in my opinion, absurd to 
assume that if we are to have International ship 
to shore communication, it can be by the Mar- 
coni system alone; for other countries would 
probably not agree either to abandon their 
own apparatus or enter into any arrangement 
binding themselves—more orless indetinitely—to 
a system which will not intereommunieate with 
any other system whether on ship or shore; and 
I fancy the same would apply to our Colonies as 
well as to shipping companies in general. 
4035-6. As regards the license for experimental 
stations, will you state your opinion /—lt ap- 
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ars to me to be too much to expect that the 
COH is to refrain from ratifying the 
Convention, because any individual inventor (of 
whatever public prestige), says by doing so the 
experiments he wishes to conduct will be inter- 
fered with, or taken advantage of, by rivais. 
Licences are issued for experimental stations, 
and these have had to serve the purpose for 
otbers. 


4037. They will embarrass it ?— Yes. That is 
their view ; but wire telegraphists, electricians, 
and instrument makers have to manage their 
experiments and inventions without interfering 
with cable traffic, besides running the chance ot 
their inventions being examined ; so surely radio- 
telegraphie electricians can do likewise without 
insisting on a public service other than their own 
being disallowed, seeing that a inonopoly for 
etheric telegraphy belongs to no one, unless 
established for a patent in a court of law—any 
more than Morse could have claimed a monopoly 
for land telegraphy in general. 


4038. Do you consider that legislation is 
necessary ^— Most certainly; I think suitable 
legislation is highly desirable before an art gets 
beyond control, if only as serving as a guide as 
to requirements ; and surely it is really fairer to 
those generally practising that art, or putting 
money into it. Standardisation serves as some 
sort of guidance to inventors, as showing them 
dotnitely what is required, whils: leaving them 
to attain those requirements as they think best. 
If we waited till it was universally agreed that 
the art was out of its infancy, we might have to 
wait interminably. Meantime much trouble 
and confusion might ensue, the art getting out 
of hand altogether, and suitable standardisation 
by experienced, but disinterested,. Government 
officials be fraught with much ditheulty. 


4039. In the event of the Convention not 
being ratitied, what do you say /—In the event 
of our not ratifying the Convention, and there- 
fore not opening up our stations for inter- 
communication, toreign stations would be pretty 
certainly planted quite close to important trad- 
ing route positions close to our territory, wherebv 
we should not only lose the traffic that would 
have, otherwise, naturally accrued to us, but our 
non-intercommunicating stations might be 
seriously interfered with by the working of 
foreign ships with foreign stations, as well as by 
the proximity of their (foreign) stations to ours. 
Further, by entering at the start, we shall have 
secured our own terms, besides influencing the 
trend of events, instead of on the terms of other 
countries. We shail also have thereby avoided 
a position of combined antagonism. If by chance 
intercommunication, for physical reasons was 
found to be ditticult—as insisted on by Mr. Mar- 
coni, but denied by Mr. Cuthbert Hall—the Con- 
vention as it stands could, of course, be dropped ; 
and we should then, in any case, have taken a 
courteous and diplomatic course—instead of the 
reverse—in avreeing to adopt on trial the Con- 
vention universally desired by other countries. 

4040. Do vou consider the Convention will be 
ratified by other Powers, whether we ratify it or 
not ?—Distinctly. It should be remembered 
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that we cannot, in any event, render this Inter- 
national Convention impossible; it is practically 
certain that each of the leading Powers will sign. 
All we can do by holding aloof is to lose certain 
benefits and suffer from its operation at the hands 
of others. Moreover, as in the Wire Telegraph 
Union, any country is open to withdraw from the 
Convention at a year's notice if found desirable. 
If we do not ratify it seems clear that certain 
clauses introduced at our instigation are likely 
to be changed. Some have suggested holding 
back and seeing how things work ; but surely to 
start guiding and controlling & business in its 
infancy is better than to allow it to get more m 
less established on certain lines that may be con- 
trary to our interests. It does not seem to me 
that the mere fact that the proposal first came 
from Germany, or that the German Emperor may 
possibly have been annoyed on a certain occasion, 
should prevent our considering the various pro- 
posals entirely on their merits from our point of 
view. ] 


4011. Have you any remarks to make with re- 
gard to the proposed regulations?—I have 
studied them in a general way ; and they appear 
to me admirably to meet all requirements so far 
as we can see them at present. The articles, in so 
far as may be, seem to be in suitable conformity 
with those of the Convention for controlling ordi- 
nary wire telegraphy. General uniformity in 
rules of working is obviously essential, and it is 
clear that no country can, alone, lay down rules 
for stations in another country, and the same 
also applies as regards the methods of collecting 
charges and settling accounts. So, again, with 
every other incident of necessary administration 
to guard against general and technical confusion, 
and to secure speedy publication of information 
on uniformly understood lines through all coun- 
tries. It is, of course, possible that the Marconi 
Company could have—and possibly have already 
—drawn up similar regulations; butitis not easy 
to see how a single company of any one nation- 
ality could have actually administered an Inter- 
national ship to shore system in all these respects. 
Moreover, recognising the desirability of ship to 
shore communication being International in 
character, and in view of the fact that it 1s out 
of the question, even if it were desirable, to in- 
sist upon other countries using the Marconi sys- 
tem and no other, International regulations are, 
to my mind, the only obvious and natural course 
—regulations, in fact, following the precedent of 
wire telegraphy, but a good deal more necessary. 
The clause for exempted stations which the 
British delegates insisted om meets entirely, to 
my mind, all requirements in the nature of ex- 
periment and development with any particular 
svstem or systems at any time. It also provides 
for the possibility of general intercommunication 
not proving satisfactorv at any time, and for re- 
taining a separate organised system of wireless 
telegraphy in our own hands. The Marconi 
Company have stated that intercommunication 
would be practically impossible. It has been put 
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Mr. Gwynn. 

4012. Do vou mean it has been stated in evi- 
dence here *— Yes, that intercommunication be- 
tween the Marconi system and another system 1s 
physically im possible. 

4049. When has that: been stated in evidence 
before us?—It has been stated by Mr. Marconi, 
but not by Mr. Cuthbert Hall, who, on the other 
hand, says general intercommunication would be 
impossible for organisation reasons only. 


Chairman. 


4044. I think you alluded to the difficulty 
which Mr. Cuhthbert Hall or Mr. Marconi said 
there would be in making an organised spark 
system of communication ?— Yes, Mr. Cuthbert 
Hall says intercommunication would be impos- 
sible for reasons of organisation. But I under- 
stood Mr. Marconi to say distinctly that there 
was à physical impossibility of his intermittent 
spark system working with any more or less per- 
sistent wave system. 


4045. Physical difficulties P—¥es. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


4046. Physical difficulties of intercommuni- 
cation between systems of different kinds ?—. 
Yes, certainly. 

4047. I understood you to say just now that. 
Mr. Marconi had stated his system was physically 
incapable of intercommunicating with other sys- 
tems?—The Marconi Company certainly stated 
at one time that their system could not be inter- 
fered with by other systems, yet now they com- 
plain that it will be. — To return to my point, 
as I have just remarked, the clause for 
exempted stations also provides for the 
possibility of general intercommunication not: 
proving satisfactory at any time, and for 
retaining a separate organised system of: 
wireless telegraphy in our own hands to meet: 
the case of confusion and dislocation by conges- 
tion of stations and traftic at important positions. 
As Captain Bethell has stated, this latter may 
some day become such a small feature as not ta. 
require provision for. That is in the way of ex-- 
empted stations. These exempted stations (to- 
gether with our naval stations) will, moreover, 
tend to serve in the same wav as the All-British 
Pacific Cable or other important cable routes— 
2.¢., for our own sole use as an additional string” 
to our bow for emergency; and if the Marooni. 
Company still do not wish to intercommunicate,. 
their existing stations, or a certain proportion of 
them, could be suitably exempted. 


Chairman. 


4048. As regards the evidence of the strategio 
aspect of the subject, the Committee have already 
received full evidence on that head from the 
experts concerned, and, therefore, I do not think 
it necessary for vou to go into that now? —— As one 
who has devoted considerable attention to the 
strategic aspect of telegraphv, I should like to 
point out that until I was satisfied that, to my 
mind, our strategic position was not being 
affected, I was unprepared to in any way back 
up the Convention. 007 
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4049. T think everything else which you have 
put on that point in your precis has 
been given by the expert witnesses con- 
cerned, and therefore it 1s almost redundant. 
Have you anything to say upon the question of 
monupoly?— Yes. From the pubiic standpoint, 
the sphere of wireless telegraphy has, so far, in 
this country and on English vessels, been to a 
great extent limited to a certain commercial 
interest. I do not say that there is any blame 
attached to anyone for this; on the contrary, 
material credit is due to the enterprise of 
those who erected stations before the Act of 
1904 came into force. On the other hand, I 
contend that if others are now ready to come for- 
ward, they should have every chance —if only in 
the public interest. I should say, moreover, that 
if the Marconi Company adhere to their present 
policy, the Post Office would, in any case, grant 
licences to other companies for stations on our 
coasts. The fact that other licences have not been 
granted, except in the case of the Marconi station 
at Clifden, may be due to the circumstance that 
really efficient selectivity has not yet been 
attained—by the “ first in the field,” at anv rate. 
In view of the rapid march of invention, 
especially where things electrical are concerned, 
anything like a lasting monopoly is, in my 
opinion, contrary to the interest of the country 
and of scientific development throughout the 

world. It would also be prejudicial to British 
inventors and shipowners. Apart from other 
objections, we mav find some day that we are 
landed with something, as we have been before 
now, that is altogether antiquated and behind 
what is obtained elsewhere under stress of com- 
petition, for it is monopoly that tends more than 
anything to check invention. Then, again, a 
lengthy monopoly usually fosters an inefficient, 
or, at any rate, a costly service ; and it should, I 
think, be recognised that free competition is 
more likely to keep the rates at a moderate figure 
than if we are under the egis of a monopoly. 
" Thus, to mv mind, to tie ourselves down to any 
one particular radiotelegraphic inventor system 
or commercial concern for any material period, 
would be highly undesirable. 


1050. From the point of view of reducing the 
price of apparatus what have vou to say ?—From 
the point of view of reducing the price of the 
apparatus for ships of all descriptions, I should 
certainly say that to allow a monopoly to grow up 
would be a great mistake. Free competition, on 
the other hand, would encourage general develop- 
ment of the art, and, perhaps, a far cheaper 
apparatus would thus be arrived at. Then, 
again, in the actual circumstances, any attempt 
on the part of this country at securing a mono- 
poly of radiotelegraphy throughout the world 
would, in my opinion, be bound to meet with 
disaster. No doubt the idea of free and open 
competition is annoying from the Marconi share- 
holders’ point of view; but these people were no 
mere justified in anticipating immunity from 
competition than a manufacturer and laver of 
cables would have been in anticipating immunity 
from competition over his business. Though my 
evidence was 1n the hands of the Chairman before 
Sir William Preece gave his evidence, I should 


Chairman—continued. 

like to say that I can confirm his (Sir William's) 
impression that Mr. Cuthbert Hall objected to 
stations being licensed to other companies, and 
did his best— not perhaps unnaturally—to obtain 
exclusive licenses from the Post Office. But 
whether this be so or not is really immaterial, 
for the fact remains that the Marconi Company. 
except in two instances under compulsion, do not 
allow ships fitted with their own apparatus to 
communicate with stations other than their own, 
neither will they allow their own stations to 
respond to ships fitted with a rival apparatus. 
Thus, hke Sir William Preece, I certainly con- 
tend that the Marconi Company have shown 
clearly by their actions that they have done their 
utmost to obtain a monopoly. They have, 
indeed, claimed it as a right, if only by refusal 
to intercommunicate. This is presumably with 
a view to forcing their own system on to every 
ship and possible shore station, knowing, as they 
do, that the reason many ships, including foreign 
vessels, have adopted their (Marconi) system, is 
because this is the system which is installed at 
practically all the “wireless” stations in the 
English Channel. What strikes me, however. 
as the most remarkable feature over all this 
matter is the fact that at one time, in return foi 
certain concessions from the Post Office, the 
Marconi Company undertook in Clause 10 of 
their agreement with the Post Office, to inter- 
communicate with other svstems, if the Govern- 
ment decided to join the Convention; yet, later 
on, having secured the concessions they asked tor, 
and the Government having decided on joining 
the Convention, they (the Marconi Company) 
not onlv go back on their word as regards 
intercommunication, but start a Press campaign 
against the Convention on the lines of party 
polities. 

4051. Do you believe that by free intercom- 
munication there will be a tendency to reduce 
the charges ?—Yes, I do. À most striking in- 
stance of the benefit to the general public of 
“equality of opportunity " being granted to all 
comers is, perhaps, that of the Atlantic cables 
between this country and the United States of 
America and Canada. There are at the moment 
12 of these working, and all of then 
charge the same ls. a word tariff, graduallv 
reduced from an original £1 a word (mini- 
mum £20 for 20 words in first instance). 
charged by tne Anglo-American Telegraph 
Company. There are 16 in all, but the 
rest land at this end, in foreign countries. 
I do not know whether the details of 
it are wanted, but the Commercial Cable 
Company started with Is. 8d. tariff in 1884; in 
1886 the “ Pool" Companies lowered their rates 
to 6d. a word; the “Commercial” then reduced 
theirs to ls.; and after 18 months, the “ Pool’ 
adjusted their rates to the same figure—ls. a 
word. Largely owing to the moderate Atlantic 
rates by competition we are able to telegraph to 
Vancouver at 1s. 6d. a word. Yet, according to 
the “First in the field" theory, the “ Anglo” 
Company might have claimed -and our Govern- 
ment should have granted- -landing rights to 
them alone, the result being that the general 
publie would have been denied the useful ettects 
of healthy competition as here illustrated. 

4052. Have 
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Chairman—continued. 


4052. Have you anything to say on the subject 
of organisation with regard to commercial 
messages, and so forth?—-Yes. The Marconi 
Company has been frequently referred to as 
though it were the only British company con- 
cerned with radiotelegraphy ; but, as a matter 
of fact, it and its associated company are less 
British in character than, at any rate, two 
others. The other British companies, such as 
the Lodge-Muirhead and the Amalgamated 
Radiotelegraphic Company, have not as yet 
had much chance of providing for the transmis- 
sion and receipt of commercial messages, since 
the Wireless Telegraph Act of 1904 came into 
force. This, in my opinion, is mainly a ques- 
tion of capital; and it would not have been 
feasible for them to go to the public for capital 
for this purpose under the present circumstances. 
In the United States, on the other hand, the two 
principal American companies are undoubtedly 
doing a substantial business, and one of them, at 
least, is following in the steps of Mr. Marconi 
in aiming at spanning the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that 
whilst Mr. Cuthbert Hall declares that no 
other company has any organisation what- 
ever, Mr. Marconi admits that they have. 
The Marconi Company make much of the 
fact that theirs is the only concern with 
a complete commercial organisation; and, 
though this is undoubtedly correct as regards 
this country, it is scarcely surprising under the 
circumstances. As a matter of fact, we do not 
know much about this superior organisation, 
except from what the Marconi Company tell 
us themselves. One cannot help feeling, how- 
ever, that organisation of the description boasted 
over would not be very difficult of attainment 
when once the obstaclts in the way were re- 
moved. I observe that the Marconi Company 
pride themselves over a .4 per cent. error. As, 
however, this would imply that the system is, 
if anything, more accurate and reliable than 
that of cables, it would be well to remember 
that in the cable service errors are arrived at 
merely from the difference between the sent and 
received message in transmission, and not from 
a comparison after the message has been sent 
so many times that it is nearly worn out. I 
do not think that the fact that thousands of 
repeated words are sent in this wav stands as 
much evidence of the merits of a svstem. The 
true test is surely the rate at which words are 
correctly received without repetitions. The errors 
in cables are, as a matter of fact, mostly errors 
in writing rather than errors in instrument 
transmission or reception. Then, again, the 
bonus system, in its particular application, 
does not suggest itself to me a very pleasing 
form of organisation. Surelv the punishment 
of dismissal is a recognised and sufficient 
detriment for all ill-doing, and is preferable to 
anything in the shape of a bribe to anyone to 
carry out his duties properly. 


Mr. Gwynn. 
4053. What do you mean by “ bribe " ?—I say 
anything in the shape of a bribe. 
4054. Why do you use the word “bribe” in- 
stead of the word “ reward," which is the natural 


Mr. Gwynn—continued. 


antithesis to punishment ?— If you object to the 
expression “anything in the shape of a bribe,” I 
am quite willing to substitute the term 
“reward "; but I do not consider you should pay 
anyone a sum of money, beyond what he 
ordinarily receives, for doing his duty. 


4055. It seemed to me unfair to use that word. 
" Bonus" suggests the idea adequately to my 
mind?—Very well; but if you give anyone an 
extra sum for doing what he ought to do, it 
would seem to me to come within the terms 
“anything in the shape of a bribe”; and, as I 
said before, I do not like the idea of bonuses in 
$his sense. However, I did not, of course, 
mean bribery in the sense of something which 
was not known. T would wish to repudiate 
any suggestion of that kind. To return to 
my point. One of the main arguments 
that has been brought up by the Marconi 
Company 1s that wireless telegraphy must be vir- 
tually in the hands of one company organisation 
—theirs, of course. In evidence of this, they 
cite the case of wire telegraphs; but the citation 
is & little unhappy, for, as a matter of fact, wire 
telegraphs, whether aerial or submarine, are bv 
no means in the hands of one organisation. As 
regards cables, the figures are 206,144 nautical 
miles of cable under various companies, and 
44,988 under various Governments. The various 
Government and company cable systems have 
been working together successfully for the last 
3o years, and will no doubt continue to do so, 
without central control other than International. 
It is true that cable working companies are not 
at the disadvantage of dealing with something— 
the ether— which does not belong to them; but 
cable laving or repairing operations are a closer 


. analogy to ship to shore radiotelegraphy than 


the subsequent working of the cable. In cable 
operations there 15, indeed, much the same chance 
of three separate parties trving to signal to each 
other at the same time—some of them in the em- 
ploy of the contractors, and some, perhaps, in the 
employ of the company to whom the cable is to 
be handed over in a proper state. In such cases 
the staff at the two shore stations are often fairly 
tired of watching for the ship—perhaps many 
days or weeks—and each are anxious to be re- 
lieved as speedilv as possible of further watch- 
ing. Consequently each station end endeavours 
to get in touch with the ship. Here the ship is 
in command; and, after the cable has been re- 
covered and cut, signals up each in turn, tells one 
to “stand by,” till called up again—possibly 
not till some days or weeks hence—then speaks 
to the other, tells it to "stand by," and 
after buoving the former end, lays new 
cable to the latter. A difference in the 
two cases is, of course, that in cable work 
the ship is in command: whereas in ship 
to shore radiotelegraphy the shore is, and 
gives corresponding sort of orders when it is 
being signalled to bv more than one ship at a 
time. In cable werk this scope for confusion, bv 
two or more people trying to speak to each other 
at the same time, has been successfully dealt with 
for the last 40 years; and it, therefore, seems 
reasonable to suppose that with efficient regula- 
tions such as have been drawn up there is no 

reason 
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Mr. Gwynn—continued. 


reason why similar success should not be achieved 
in ship to shore radiotelegraphy. Lest there 
should be any question on the point, I would call 
your attention, again, to the fact that in cable 
working it is impossible for anyone to interrupt 
the signals from the other end until the other end 
has finished signalling ; and this objection corres- 
ponds to the objection of two ships trying to speak 
with shore at the same time. Both objections can, 
however, be dealt with by suitable regulations, 
and by it being understood who is in command. 
Undoubtedly the idea of central control is good ; 
but for International purposes it would be as 
impossible for this to take the form of central 
control from a single company as it would be in 
the case of International wire telegraphy—hence 
the International Conventions in each instance. 
I may add that the service from London to Paris, 
London to Berlin, and London to Amsterdam is 
not under single (British) control—as might be 
imagined from some twice-repeated remarks of 
Mr. Cuthbert Hall—but isin each controlled by 
the country in which the station is situated. 
That is rather an important point. Any diffi- 
culties, such as there, no doubt, may be at the 
start, are best dealt with under Government con- 
trol in such instances, rather than by a single 
company or a number of companies ; and as the 
matter is International in character by the 
various Governments concerned. 


Chairman. 


4056. With regard to the alleged grievance of 
the Marconi Company against the Government, 
] think we have received a good deal of informa- 
tion from both sides on that score, and the Com- 
mittee will not trouble you with that. But you 
mention a circular letter of which you have a 
copy ?— Yes. There was a circular letter, of 
which I hand you a copy, addressed by the 
Marconi Company to certain shipping companies 
which was, I think, distinctly unfair to the dele- 
gates, and which covered another letter which it 
was suggested should, in some form or other, 
be sent to the President of the Board of Trade. 
The last passage of the covering letter serves as 
an indication—-if one were needed—of the origin 
of certain articles in the German press with a 
view to being quoted in certain papers at home; 
for, would any German newspaper be likely 
to volunteer such a statement as that “If 
England refuses to ratify, the Convention be- 
comes practicallya dead letter"— unless influenced 
by some interested party? (Vide Appendix 
No. 12). 


Mr, Adkins. : 


4057. Are both the circular and covering 
letter handed in ?—Yes. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


4058. What is the suggestion of your last 
observation ?—The suggestion is that there is a 
letter, and my own conclusion is this: There were 
certain anonymous letters and articles in the 
London press which quoted the German press 
with a view to arguing that the German papers 
were crowing over us in the direction of saying 


Mr. Gwynn—— continued. 


that the delegates had not looked after our 
interests, and so on. 

4059. Do you suggest the articles in the 
P press were not spontaneous themselves ? 
—I do. 

4060. Who do you suggest inspired them ?—I 
leave you to draw your own inference. 

4061. I do not know that that is a proper 
method of giving evidence before a Committee 
of this character ?—At all events there is the 
letter. Is that useful ? 

4962. Do not you think that the suggestion 
ought either to be completed or withdrawn ?— 
No; I am expressing my opinions. 

4063. Are you expressing your opinions? Are 
you not declining to express them ?—I am not 
going to make any statement. I draw my own 
inference, and I leave you to draw yours. 1 think 
it is a very extraordinary thing for a German 
paper to have stated unless it was inspired by 
some motive. 

4064. Do you suggest that the Marconi Com- 
pany inspired those articles ?—I am saying 
nothing further about it. I hand in the letter, 
and I say the last paragraph in that letter is a 
very remarkable puce fora German paper 
to have originated. 

4065. In other words, do I understand that 
you decline eitherto say that the Marconi Com- 
pany inspired those articles or that they did not 
inspire them. 


Mr. Adkins. 


4066. May I ask one question to clear it up? 
Is this is à. circular letter sent by the Marconi 
Company ?—Yes. 

4067. And a covering letter also sent by the 
Marconi Company ?—Y es. 

4068. I think it might be convenient if we 
heard the letter if it is not too long. It is rather 
difficult for us to judge how far one ought to 
give weight to suggested interpretations of letters 
which one has not seen ?—I agree. I handed 
them in as being possibly of interest. There 
were various articles headed “German aims,” 
and so on, in the London papers. 

4069. Subsequent in date to those ?—Yes, 
subsequent in date to the articles in the German 
Press to which I allude. 


Chairman. 


4070. I do not propose to ask you any further 
questions ın connection with your précis. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


4071. Your general position is, following your 
evidence, that the Convention, if ratified, will 
assist towards the diminution of confusion 
amongst the various wireless telegraph com- 
panies ?—Yes, that is my view distinctly. 


4072. I gather also, from what you say, that 
you think the Marconi Company have largely 
exaggerated their organisation and position in 
the matter—I mean the necessity of their 
organisation, rather?— Yes, I do. My own 
view is that here is a concern that is an Inter- 

national 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton—continued. 


national concern; that the proper organisation 
for an International concern is an International 
organisation. 

4073. Àn International organisation will take 
ihe place satisfactorily of the organisation of a 
private company ?—Most cernis I think it 
is to the interest of the country that we do not 
put ourselves into the hands of any one company. 
We want the best svstems available in every 
sense. l do not think it is at all probable 
that other countries would be likely to have 
foisted on them any one system, unless it were 
proved to be enormously superior. Of course, 
it is possible that this new system of Mr. 
Marconi's—of which we have heard a good deal 
during the latter part of this Conference—may 
be going to be something extremely superior. 
In that case, I suppose, it is conceivable that 
other countries might be so much impressed 
with it, that they would say they wanted that 
system and no other. 

4074. You do not think the Convention would 
stand in the way of experiments with and the 
extension of any new system, which showed itself 
the best ?— Certainly not. 


Mr. Adkins. 


4075. I understand vou are not connected with 
any of these different companies—Marconi's, or 
any of the others?—I am not in any way con- 
nected with any wireless telegraph company. 

4076. You are an electrical engineer of con- 
siderable experience ?—Yes, and I have been 
associated with telegraphy of all descriptions 
for a number of years. I do not believe in 
wireless telegraphv, as we know it at present, 
for the purposes of spanning oceans, from a 
commercial point of view; but that is not in 
any way because I have been connected with 
submarine telegraphv. As a matter of fact, I 
kept the publication of “Submarine Tele- 
graphs" back a fortnight in order to give an 
Appendix as to wireless telegraphy. 

4011. From the point of view of an electrical 
engineer who has special acquaintance with cable 
telegraphy, you have had your attention called to 
this subject. You are not connected with any of 
the opposing interests, and you come here to give 
your evidence from that point of view ?— Yes. 

4018. I understand vour opinion to be strongly 
in favour of our recommending that this Conven- 
tion should be ratitied ?—I am strongly in favour 
of the Convention. I was not in favour of it 
until I had thoroughly satisfied myself, in my 
own way, that our strategic position was un- 
affected thereby. As a matter of fact, I have 
given instances in which, L think, we shall, 
under the Convention, be better off than other- 
wise. 

4079. And what has satisfied the Admiralty 
representatives on that point has satisfied you? 
—Yes, because thev are the best authorities. 

4080. Tt is for that reason you have come here 
to give evidence to-day ?—Y es. 

Mr. Gwynn. 

4081. Can you give any detail as to the exist- 

ence of other radiotelegraphie organisations in 


America and the amount of work they are doing? 
—My own impression is that Mr. Babington 


Mr. Gwynn-—— continued. 

Smith's evidence was suflicient on that point. 
However, here is the Western Union Telegraph 
Company's Tariff Book. Now cable companies 
do not go out of their way to give publicity to 
wireless systems unless they are at any rate 
quite satisfied that the connection is a good one 
commercially. Yet in this book you will find a 
whole page devoted to wireless telegraph 
stations on the coast of the United States. 
Then also the Telefunken Company have a 
large number of stations on the shores of the 
Aorth Sea, as well as on most of the foreign 
Naval vessels. 

4082. Is this an advertisement in the book? 
— No, it is certainly not an advertisement, but 
the ordinary particulars corresponding to those 

iven in our Postal Guide. 

4083. Is that an official publication ?—Yes, of 
the " Western Union " Company. 

4084. An official publication of that com- 
pany ?—Yes. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


4085. These stations you are quoting are non- 
Marconi stations ?—That is so. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


4086. What organisation do they belong to? 
—The De Forest Wireless Telegraph Company, 
and T think some of them are Fessenden. 

4087. Was your attention called to the fact 
that in the evidence of Mr. Marconi, speaking for 
the Marconi Company, he expressed himself as 
quite willing to see stations of other companies 
licensed in this country, provided his company 
was not forced to intercommunicate ?—Yes, I 
remember that quite well, but I do not think 
it was the line taken by Mr. Cuthbert Hall. 

4088. Did Mr. Cuthbert Hall say anything 
contradictory of that?—I think so. For one 
thing, surely he takes up the line that any other 
system is an infringement of their own—that 
they have the sole right, indeed, of using 
Hertzian waves for the purpose of telegraphy. 

4089. Would not that be a matter which 
would have to be settled in a court of law ?— 
Yes, that is what I have been waiting for. 

4090. Do vou suggest that Mr. Marconi and 
Mr. Cuthbert Hall took diametrically opposite 
views of the policy of the Marconi Company? 
—They seemed to contradict each other on one 
or two points. 

4091. What exactly do you mean by the 
danger of the art of wireless telegraphy getting 
out of hand ?—I think if you do not have any 
organisation, and if you have either one com- 
pany working on its own, so to speak, or a 
number of companies all working without any 
sort of organisation, it will get out of hand. 
By getting out of hand, I mean getting out of 
control. If you have no organisation, obviously 
you have no control. 

4092. You mean the company would get too 
strong for the Government?—My point was 
this. Just the same as in wire telegraphs, 
it was found absolutely essential to have a uni- 
form svstem of control, so similarly—and stil} 
more so, in fact—in wireless telegraphy. (Vide 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 
AGREEMENT between the Admiralty and the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company. 


This Indenture made the 24th day of July 1903 between Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph On pany Limited (here- 
inafter called * the Company ") of the one part and The Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland (hereinafter called * the Commissioners ”) of the 
other part. Whereas the Company have supplied to the Commissioners 32 installations of Marconi's Wireless 
Telegraph apparatus which installations were supplied and are maintained on the terms of a Deed of Agree- 
ment dated the 20th day of February 1901 made between the Company and the Commissioners. And whereas 


the Commissioners have fitted up other installations and may réquire further installations. 
Now this Indenture witnesseth that it is agreed by and between the parties hereto as follows that is to say :— 


1. In this Indenture, unless otherwise expressly provided or unless the context otherwise requires the following 
expressions shall have the meanings hereby assigned to them :— 


“ The Company " shall include the assigns of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited ; 


“Installation " shall mean an equipment of instruments, stores and appliances necessary for wireless tele- 
graphy according to the system from time to time adopted by the Company ; 


“ Long-distance station " shall mean a station capable of transmitting a message 500 miles and upwards to 
vessels fitted with suitable receivers ; 


“ Maritime signalling " means the collection by wireless telegraphy publication and diffusion of intelligence 
and information with respect to merchant shipping cargoes and insurance ; 


“Sea telegraphy " means the receipt and transmission by wireless telegraphy of messages to and from 
passengers on vessels messages of publie news transmitted to or from vessels and generally messages trans- 
mitted to or from vessels which could not reasonably be described by the expression “ maritime signalling.” 


2. The said Deed of Agreement of the 20th day of February 1901 is hereby cancelled and shall be null and 
void as from the 31st March 1903. 


3. The Company hereby admits that the Commissioners have by virtue of section 27 of the Patent Act 1883 
full right upon the conditions mentioned in the said section to use and exercise for the purposes of His Majesty's 
Navy which purposes shall be deemed to include the Sp ormen (at thè user’s risk) of wireless telegraph apparatus 
ashore by Naval ofticers and men for military purposes the inventions comprised in the British Letters Patent dated 
the 2nd July 1896 No. 12039 and the British Letters Patent dated the 26th day of April 1900 No. 7777 and also 
any further patented inventions to which the Company are or may become entitled and of which they are or ma 
become possessed or over which they have control and power to use or which may be used by the Company and all 
improvements in any such inventions for the period oí 11 years from the 1st day of April 1903 and (if and so far as 
ues user shall not be contrary to the provisions of the existing or any future International Telegraph Convention) 
the right to require the Company during the said term of 11 years in each day for a time not exceeding 20 con- 
secutive minutes to forward and receive at the current transatlantic rate for ordinary public messages not exceeding 
5d. per word to the exclusion of all other messages such messages to and from one of the Company's long-distance 
stations in Great Britain or [reland as the Commissioners or their Officers may require them to forward or receive. 
The Company will when any of H.M. ships may be in communication with any of the Company's stations at any 
time recelve at any such station messages from any such ship and forward them to their destination and also 
forward messages from any such station to any such ship at the rates from time to time applicable to Government 
messages and in any case not exceeding current rates for ordinary messages. The Commissioners upon payment or 
tender of such rates shall be at liberty if necessary to require the Company to forward me es from any station 
in Great Britain or Ireland to the extreme range of which such station may be capable. 'The time of the day durin 
which the Commissioners shall have the exclusive right above-mentioned shall be such time between the hours o 
6 a.m. and 11 a.m. Greenwich mean time as may from time to time be appointed by the Company and the long- 
distance station from or at which the Company shall forward or receive the said messages shall he from time to time 
appointed by the Company. No alteration in the time or substitution of another long-distance station shall be 
made except after the expiration of two weeks’ notice in writing given by the Company to the Commissioners, 


4, The Company hereby agree with the Commissioners— 


I. That they will subject to the rules for the time being in force by virtue of the Berne Convention give 
priority to Admiralty messages in case of emergency of the existence of which the Admiralty shall be the sole 


judges. 


II. That they will to the exclusion of all other messages forward or receive all messages which the Com- 
missioners or their Officers may require them to forward or receive during the time and at the long-distance 
station appointed under the provisions of the last preceding clause and will with reasonable dispatch forward 
all messages received to the destination to which they may be addressed or for which they may be intended. 
The Company will once in each week forward to the Secretary to the Admiralty upon a form to be agreed upon 
between the parties hereto a return setting forth copies of the messages sent or received in the preceding 
week the date upon which the same were sent or received and the sums claimed in respect of the same. 


III. That they will with reasonable despatch after the same has been discovered from time to time com" 
municate to the Commissioners any improvement in apparatus intended to be used for wireless telegraphy of 
in the methods of signalling within their knowledge and to which they are or may become entitled and of 
which they are or may become possessed or over which they have or may have control and power to use or 
which may be used by the Company. 
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IV. That they will supply to the Commissioners any further installations or parts of installations that they 
may order from the Company during the said period of 11 years all such installations or parts of installations to 
be supplied at current trade prices except the articles specified in the Schedule hereto which articles are to be 
supplied at the prices set opposite to them respectively in such Schedule and also will supply to them when 
required duplicate parts of any such installations not mentioned in the Schedule hereto at the then ruling trade 
prices: All parts so supplied shall be interchangeable with the corresponding parts of all other installations of 
sımılar pattern. 


V. That they will make and deliver at current trade prices and if required at the Commissioners’ expense 
fit to any installation for the time being of the Commissioners whether made or supplied by the Company or 
not all improvements in wireless telegraphy apparatus within their knowledge and of or to which they are or 
may become entitled and of which they are or may become possessed or over which they have or may have 
control and power to use or which may be used by the Company and which shall in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners be applicable to ship purposes. If the Commissioners require the Company to make deliver 
and [or] fit any device which they may deem suitable for ship purposes but which the Company shall be of 
opinion is not suitable then and in that case the Company shall be released from their obligations in 
respect of the installation to which such device is fitted for so long as the said device is used. 


VI. That for so longa time as the Commissioners shall think necessary they will supply at a charge of £1 per 
day and reasonable travelling expenses competent instructors in the art and practice of wireless telegraphy 
to teach persons selected by the Commissioners and to give advice in drawing up written instruction: 
for operators aud others and in tuning all their installations for the time being whether manufactured or. 
supplied by the Company or not and will allow Officers of the Commissioners specially employed for 
wireless telegraphy duties from time to time to visit the Company's stations and workshops (in the case of 
long-distance stations upon giving 24 hours' notice) in order to keep themselves acquainted with the 
latest developments thereat and will exhibit from time to time to such Officers all the newest apparatus 
in use at such stations. 


5. The Commissioners hereby agree with the Company — 


(a). That they will pay to the Company on the execution of these presents the sum of £20,000 in 
consideration for the rights and privileges hereb ranted and conferred and will also pay to the 
Company within three months from the 31st day of N AA 1903 on production by the Company of the Certifi- 
cates stipulated for in the Agreement of the 20th February 1901 the further sum of £1,600 being the 
oe of the royalty payable to them in respect of the said 32 existing installations calculated up to that 

ate. 


(b). That if the Company shall duly perform its obligations under this Indenture they will pay to the Com- 
pany on or before the 30th day of April in every year during the said period of 11 years the sum of £5,000 
the first of such payments to be made in April 1903 and to cover the period until April 1904. 


(c). That they will not purchase the duplicate parts specified in the Schedule hereto or any other parts which 
may hereafter be agreed to be treated as included therein from any person or Company other than the 
Company so long as the Company are ina position to supply and do scopi the same in a reasonable time after 
the order is given. If the Company shall not be in a position to supply or shall fail to supply the same 
within & reasonable time after the order is given the Commissioners may without making any further 
payment themselves manufacture any such apparatus. Notwithstanding anything contained in this clause 
the Commissioners shall at alltimes be at liberty to obtain from other sources such apparatus used for 
wireless telegraphy as i3 not enumerated in the Schedule referred to. 


6. If and so long as the Commissioners shall conduct the business of maritime signalling or sea telegraphy of 
any station or stations within the United Kingdom belonging to or controlled by them they shall conduct such 
business in conformity with the system adopted at similar stations under the control of the Company provided 
always that the Commissioners shall be under no obligation to continue the business of maritime signalling or 
sea telegraphy at any of their stations if the conduct of such business interferes with the efficiency of communica- 
tion with H.M. ships. 

So long as the Commissioners conduct such business at any station or stations within the United Kingdom 
they shall in each month report to the Company on aform to be agreed the number and length of any messages 
forwarded or received in the preceding Bond And will pay over to the Company any payments made to them in 
respect of such messages. 

The Company shall be at liberty to send a duly authorised person to inspect the apparatus in use at any 
station at which the Commissioners are conducting the business of, moritime signalling and sea telegraphy and the 
working thereof. 


7. Except in time of emergency of the existence of which the Commissioners shall be the sole judges of war 
or in the case of warships of all nations or of distress signals the Admiralty shall not use Marconi Wireless Tele- 
graphy apparatusfitted in stations in the United Kingdom worked by them forthe interchange of signals with or for for- 
warding signals to vessels or stations not equipped with apparatus supplied by the Marconi Company provided 
always that in the event of the Commissioners failing to observe the provisions of this clause in consequence of 
anylegislation which either expressly or impliedly releases them from the obligation to observe the same the Com- 

ny shall be entitled to compensation (to be settled by arbitration in accordance with the provisions of clause 16 

ereof) in respect of the profit which they would have made had the Commissioners continued to observe such 

provisions during the whole term of this Agreement. The Company shall from time to time furnish the Admiralty 
with a list of ships fitted with apparatus supplied by them. 


8. In order to render Naval operators proficient in all branches of wireless telegraphy and qualify them to 
carry out commercial signalling when required the Company will give free of charge instruction and practice to 
Naval operators at any stations for shipping purposes worked by the Company or under their control. 


9. The Commissioners shall at all times during the said term of 11 years or for such portion or portions there- 
of as the Company shall desire them to do so regard as confidential all apparatus and articles specified in the 
Schedule hereto or which may hereafter be agreed to be treated as included therein and also all advice information 
and instructions given by the Company or by any person or persons on their behalf to them or to any of their 
officers or employes and also any contracts jaclosed to the Commissioners under the provisions of clause 4 (2) 
hereof and will not teach or communicate the details of working of or except in case of dixi alae are the 
consent of the Company transfer any such apparatus or article to any person not belonging to H.M. Naval Service 
or not employed or not about to be employed by the Commissioners in connection with wireless telegraphy for 
such service and will issue general instructions to all concerned to observe the provisions of this clause. 


10. Frovided always and it is hereby agreed and declared by and between the said parties hereto that if at any 
time during the said period of 11 years either of the said Letters Patent hereinbefore specified shall be proved to 
be invalid the Commissioners may give one month’s notice in writing under the hand of their Secretary to deter- 
mine this Agreement and thereupon all their obligations hereunder shall absolutely cease and determine. 
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In the event of the Commissioners for the above or for any other reason ceasing to make further payments 
E pem Indenture prior to the 1st April 1913 the Company shall be released from all their obligations under 
Is Indenture. 


11. The payment of the before-mentioned sums of money to the Company shall not be regarded or taken as an 
admission by or on the part of the Commissioners that any of such patents are valid or that the user of the installa- 
tions or of any apparatus or thing constituting parts of such installations as covered by such patents or any of 
them isa lawful user thereof m the limits (if any) within which the user thereof may under any statutes now 
in force be unlawful. 


12. The payments hereinbefore mentioned shall be in full satisfaction of all claims that the Company might 
otherwise have for royalty on all the wireléss telegraph apparatus at present in use or which may in future be 
brought into use for H.M. Naval Service whether supplied by the Company or not and the Company shall have 
no further claim to royalty M the Commissioners nor any claim for royalty or for damages for infringement of 
patent in respect of any wireless telegraph apparatus manufactured for the Commissioners against any contractors 
whom the Commissioners may employ to manufacture for H.M. Naval Service such apparatus not included in the 
Schedule to this Agreement. 

The maintenance of all installations shall be at the expense of the Commissioners. 


13. The Company shall indemnify and hold harmless the Commissioners against all claims, suits, and demands 
in respect of any matters arising out of the exercise by the Commissioners of any of the powers conferred upon them 
by this Indenture or otherwise arising out of the same by the Marconi International] Marine Communication 
Company, Limited or any other person or Company whomsoever or whatsoever. 


14. Notwithstanding any of the provisions hereinbefore contained the Company shall not be under any liability 
in consequence of any error in messages forwarded or received by the Company or in consequence of the non-receipt 
at its intended destination of any messages intended to be so forwarded or received. 


15. If the Company at any time during the term of this Agreement shall cease to maintain a long-distance 
station in the British Isles the Company shall on demand at the option of the Commissioners either sell to the 
Commissioners one of the long-distance stations theretofore maintained by the Company or erect and equip another 
long-distance station at the Commissioners’ expense or assist them in doing so in any part of the British Isles. Any 
Süch station shall be used solely for the purposes of H. M. Naval Service. In default of agreement as to the price 
to be paid for any long-distance station purchased under the provisions of this clause the same shall be settled by 
arbitration in accordance with the provisions of clause 16 hereof. 


16. If any dispute shallarise between the Company and the Commissioners touching the meaning of this 
Indenture orany part thereof or touching any matter or thing arising out of the same or in an e connected 
therewith the same shall be determined by a single arbitrator appointed under the provisions of the Arbitration 


Act 1889. 
In witness whereof the Company have caused their Common Seal to be hereunto affixed and the Commissioners 


have hereunto set their hands and seal the day and year first above written. 


THE SCHEDULE hereinbefore referred to. 


Short Wave: £ s d. 
Transmitting Jigger No.5- ~- e - : - 3 ; 3 -5 1 6 
Condenser for same (Tray of 6 Leyden jars) - - - - - - 6 4 0 
Receiving Jigger No. 306 - =- - - - - - - - -. 010 9 

Long Wawe: 

ransmitting Jigger No. 17 - - - - - - - - 414 0 
Condenser for same (Tray of 15 Leyden jars) - - - - - -14 10 O 
Receiving Jigger No. 343 - =- - : - - - - - - 017 O0 


'The Common Seal of the Company was hereunto affixed in the presence of — 


(Signed for the Marconi Company) H. CuTHBERT HALL, : . 
ALEERT OCHS, \ Directors. 
HENRY W. ALLEN, Secretary 


(Signed on behalf of the Admiralty} W. H. May (Rear Admiral) 
J. DURNFoRD (Rear Admiral) 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


(Witness) Gorpon W. MILLER, Director of Navy Contracts. 
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APPENDIX No. 2. 


AGREEMENT between Lloyd’s and the Marconi Company. 


MEMORANDUM of Agreement made the 26th day of September 1901 between the Marconi International Marine Com- 
munication Company Limited whose registered office is at 18 Finch Lane in the City of London (hereinafter called 
“the Company ”) of the one part and the Society incorporated by Lloyd’s Act 1871 under the name of “ Lloyd’s” of the 
other part. Whereas the Company has acquired from Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Company Limited the sole and 
exclusive license to use for all maritime purposes in all parts of the world except the United States of America 
Hawaii the Kepublic of Chili and any Colonies or Dependencies thereof respectively certain patent rights and 
inventions for Wireless Telegraphy collectively known as the Marconi System and also all other patent rights which 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company Limited may hereafter acquire or have the power to use and exercise all of 
which rights and inventions are hereinafter referred to as “ the Marconi System.” And whereas Lloyd’s is of opinion 
that it is desirable that one system of Wireless Telegraphy should be in general use and whereas the Marconi system 
is in such general use and has been proved to the satisfaction of Lloyd’s to be a good working system and hee 
Lloyd’s has Jately expended about £4,500 in all in developing certain other systems of Wireless Telegraphy but is 
ane to adopt the Marconi system upon the terms and conditions hereinafter mentioned now it is hereby agreed as 
ollows :— b 


1. The Company hereby grants to Lloyd's the right and license to use and work for the sole purpose of mari- 
time signalling at all or any of Lloyd's Signal Stations already established or to beat any time hereafter during the 
currency of this Agreement established 1n any part of the world (excepting the United States of America, Hawaii 
the Republic of Chili and any colonies or dependencies of the same respectively and excepting also subject to the 
provisions of Clause 12 hereof any country not being part of the British Empire or a colony or dependency or 
protectorate thereof in which or in the territorial waters of which Lloyd’s has not at the date of this Agreement 
already established or obtained permission to establish any signal station of its own), the Marconi System of Wire 
less Telegraphy and any patents or inventions im. connection therewith and any improvements therein which the 
Company may now or at any time hereafter during the currency of this Agreement itself have the right to use and 
work. For the purposes of this Agreement the expression “ Maritime Signalling " shall mean the collection 
publication and diffusion of all such intelligence and information with respect to shipping cargoes freights and 
Insurance as is at present collected or diffused by Lloyd's. 


2. The Company shall with all reasonable despatch provide and instal a set of apparatus for working the 
Marconi System at such of Lloyd's Signal Stations as Lloyd's may from time to time during the currency of this 
Agreement require and Lloyd’s shall pay to the Company the sum of £113 for each single set of untuned apparatus 
as specified in the First Schedule hereto and a further sum for the cost of installation at every such station equal to 
the out-of-pocket expenses incurred by the Company in such. installation. All installations renewals and repaira 
shall be etfected with reasonable despatch by the Company's workmen at the expense of Lloyd’s such expense to 
include the current market price of apparatus cost of labour and supervision and all other reasonable disbursements. 
No part of any apparatus provided by the Company under this Agreement shall at any time be disposed of hy 
Lloyd's to any other person or Corporation or be used at any place or places other than Lloyd's Signal Stations. 


3. Lloyd's shall pay to the Company a royalty at the rate of £20 per annum in respect of. each signal station at 
which the apparatus is installed such royalty to be paid monthly. The first monthly payment shall be made one 
month from the day on which the apparatus shall have been installed and completed ready for working at the 
signal station and subsequent monthly payments shall be made on the corresponding day in every month. 


4. Tf atany time during the currency of this Agreement the Company shall use for the purposes of sea telegraph 
any improved apparatus this Agreement shall apply to the sante and Lloyds shall have the right to buy such 
apparatus from m: Company for use at any of Lloyd's Signal Stations at the Company's current market prices 
and to have the same installed by the Company as aforesaid. 


5. The Company shall within thirty days from the execution of this Agreement pay to Lloyd's the sum of 
Three Thousand Pounds in cash and shall cause to be transferred to a nominee or nominees of Lloyd's 500 ordinary 
fully paid shares of £1 each of Marconis Wireless Telegraph Company Limited and shall also cause to be trans- 
feed: or allot to the Secretary of Lloyd's 100 Ordinary Shares of £1 each (5s. per share paid up) of the Company 
and such eash and shares shall be accepted by Lloyd's in full satisfaction of the sum of £4,500 above referred to. 


6. Lloyd's shall before the 1st October 1901 give an order to the Company for the installation of the Marconi 
System in at least ten Lloyd's Signal Stations on the terms above-mentioned and shall during the currency of this 
Agreement keep the system installed and available for working in at least ten Lloyd's Signal Stations in all. But 
if Lloyd’s shall at any time desire to discontinue the system at any Lloyd's Signal Station in which it may have 
been installed Lloyd's shall be entitled to do so upon condition of installing the system in someother Lloyd's Signal 
Station instead and in such case the Company shall at the request and expense of Lloyd’s remove the apparatus 
from such Station and instal it at any other Lloyd's Signal Station to be designated by Lloyd's for the purpose. 


7. Lloyd's shall not during the currency of this Agreement use or permit to be used any system of Wireless 
Telegraphy other than the Marconi System at or in connection with any of Lloyd's Signal Stations situate else- 
where than in any of the countries excepted under Clause 1 of this Agreement. 


8. Subject to Clause 10 hereof and to the exceptions specified in the Second Schedule hereto the Company shall 
not during the currency ot this Agreement carry on any maritime signalling at any place whatever in the United 
Kingdom nor at any place outside the United Kingdom situate elsewhere than in any of the countries excepted 
under Clause 1 of this Agreement and the Company will at all times use its best endeavours to prevent other 
persons from using any system of Wireless Telegraphy for the purpose of maritime signalling at any such place as 
aforesaid. But this Clause shall not atfect the Company’s Agreement of the eighteenth day of July 1901 with Mr. 
Walters in connection with the Jones Bank scheme. 


9. If at any time during the currency of this Agreement the Company shall desire to establish a system of 
“ Sea Telegraphy ” at any of "Lloyds Signal Stations in any part of the world and shall give notice in writing to 
Lloyd's of such desire it shall have the right to instal and maintain such system at such station at its own expense 
and Lloyd's shall work such system for the Company and all revenue derived from sea telegraphy at any such 
station shall be accounted for by Lloyd's to the Company less only all reasonable out of pocket expenses incurred 
by Lloyd's in complying with the Company's requirements. On the termination of this Agreement the expense of 
removing the installation shall be paid by the Company. For the purposes of this Agreement the expression “ Sea 
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Telegraphy ” shall mean only the receipt and transmission of messages to artd from reget on vessels messages 
of public news transmitted to or from vessels and generally any messages transmitted to or from vessels which could 
not reasonably be described by the expression “ Maritime Signalling” as herein before defined. 


10. If at any time during the currency of this Agreement the Company shall desire to establish a system of 
“Sea Telegraphy " at any place or places in any part of the world outside the United Kingdom at which or within & 
radius of twenty miles of which there is at the time no Lloyd’s Signal Station and shall give notice in writing to 
Lloyd’s of such desire sa E shall within thirty days from the date of receipt of such notice inform the Company 
in writing whether it is willing to establish a Lloyd’s Signal Station at such ts or not. Inthe former case Lloyd's 
shall forthwith proceed to establish a Lloyd’s Signal Station at such place and all the provisions of this Agreement 
shall apply to such Station. But if Lloyd's shall not be willing to establish such Station or shall fail to establish 
the same with all reasonable despatch then the Company shall be entitled to itself establish a Station at such place 
and to use the same for maritime signalling as well as for “Nea Telegraphy.” Provided that this Clause shall not 
apply to any country excepted under Clause 1 of this Agreement. 


11. Nothing in this Agreement shall be taken to preclude Lloyd’s from establishing Signal Stations in any 

of the world at any place or places where Lloyd’s may desire to establish such Stations nor from utilising an 
outlying lighthouse or lightship as a Signal Station and the provisions of this Agreement shall apply to any ach 
new Signal Station and to any Lighthouse or Lightship so utilised by Lloyd's. 


12. If Lloyd's shall at any time during the currency of this Agreement establish a Signal Station or Stations in 
any eountry (not being part of the British Empire or a Colony Dependency or Protectorate thereof) in which Lloyd’s 
has not at the date of this Agreement "er established or obtained permission to establish any Signal Station of 
its own and either Lloyd's or the Company shall have obtained permission of the authorities to instal and use Wire- 
less Telegraphy in such country and Lloyd's shall desire to instal and use Wireless Telegraphy at such Station or 
Stations then Lloyd's shall not instal or use or permit to be installed or used at or in connection with any such 
Station at any time during the currency of this Agreement any system of Wireless Telegraphy other than the 
Marconi System unless the Company shall fail to grant Lloyd's the right and license to use des work the system at 
such Station within one month trom its being required in writing by Lloyd's to do so or (in the event of such right 
and license being duly granted) shall fail to instal and complete the system ready for working at such Station within 
six months from the date of the aforesaid requirement or such further reasonable time as may be agreed upon or 
(failing agreement) fixed by arbitration in manner hereinafter provided in either of which cases Lloyd’s shall be 
free to use any other system of Wireless Terrana at such Station. Provided that the Company shall be bound 
on the requirement of Lloyd’s to allow the use of the Marconi System at any such Station unless prohibited from 
doing so by the laws of authorities of the country in question. The provisions of this Agreement shall apply to any 
Signal Station at which the Marconi System may be installed in pursuance of this Clause. 


13. From the date and during the currency of this Agreement the Wireless Telegraphy Stations alread 
established by the Compauy in the United Kingdom shall be worked by Lloyd's but all revenue derived from suc 
Stations in Be ect of “Sea Telegraphy” shall be accounted for (less the Post Office charges for transmission of 
telegrams) by Lloyd’s to the Company monthly and the Company shall be entitled at its own expense to add one 
or more experts to the signal staff at each of such Stations and also at any Lloyd’s Signal Station at which the 
Compan may establish a system of sea telegraphy under the provisions of Clause 9 hereof to assist in the working 
of the “ elegraphy " there. 


14. Except as provided in Clause 10 hereof the Company shall not during the currency of this Agreement 
establish any Signal Station for the purpose of maritime signalling or sea telegraphy in any part of the world 
othes than the countries excepted under Clause 1 of this Agreement and shall use its best endeavours to prevent 
any other persons from doing so. But this Clause shall not affect the Company's Agreement of the eighteenth day 
of July 1901 with Mr. Walters in connection with the Jones Bank scheme. 


15. During the currency of this Agreement the Company shall at all times transmit to Lloyd's all marine 
intelligence received by the Company. AU such intelligence shall be transmitted to Lloyd's immediately on the 
same being received and direct from the place where the same is first received by the Company's employés. The 
cost of transmission shall be repaid to the Company by Lloyd's. This provision shall not apply to sea telegraphy 
except that whenever a sea telegraphy message shall convey ute iena of the position or movements of the vessel 
from which it is received such intelligence shall be transmitted to Lloyd’s as aforesaid. 


16. The Secretary for the time being of Lloyd’s shall be forthwith appointed a director of the Company and 
shall be entitled to hold office as such during the currency of this Agreeinent but he shall cease to be a director on 
the termination of this Agreement. | 


17. During the currency of this Agreement Lloyd's shall not apply for any license from His Majesty's Govern- 
ment for the practice of Wireless Telegraphy in the United Kingdom which shall be calculated to prevent or hinder 
the carrying on of sea telegraphy in accordance with the provisions of this Agreement. 


^ 18. During the currency of this Agreement Lloyd’s shall from time to time insert in its general public adver- 
tisements and official publications an announcement of the fact that certain of Lloyd's Signal Stations (the names 
of which shall be specified in the announcement) are equipped with the Marconi System of Wireless Telegraphy. 


19. This Agreement shall remain in force for the term of fourteen years from the date hereof, but may be 
terminated by eittier party at the expiration of the said term by giving six months previous written notice to the 
other. If not so terminated at the end of the said term it shall continue until determined by either party giving six 
months previous written notice to the other. 


20. Lloyd's shall furnish to the Company monthly accounts of all royalties and other moneys payable by them 
under this Agreement and shall afford to the Company its officers and agents all reasonable facilities for checking 
and verifying such accounts and particularly by comparing the same with Lloyd's books of account. 


$1. Annexed hereto is a complete list of Lloyd's Signal Stations established or authorised at the date of this 
Agreement in which list are underlined in red ink those Stations situate elsewhere than in the British Empire or 
the Colonies Dependencies and Protectorates thereof which for the purposes of this Agreement (but not for any 
other pu ) Lloyd's agrees shall be deemed not to be “its own” within the meaning of that expression in Clauses 
1 and 12 hereof. 


22, Any dispute or difference at any time arising between the parties hereto or their respective successors or 
assigns shall be referred to arbitration in London and all the statutory provisions as to arbitration for the time 
being in force in England shall apply-hereto. Provided always that this submission to arbitration shall not at any 
time preclude either of the parties hereto or their respective successors or assigns from instituting and prosecuting 

legal proceedings in London for the purpose of obtaining any order for specific performance or any restraining 
injunction against the other party or its successors or assigns in respect of any matter arising out of this Agreement 
or any alleged breach thereot. | 
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THE FIRST SCHEDULE. 


Arial and Fittings—3 pairs ebonite rod insulators 1 heavily insulated conductor 220 yards 7/20. I.R.C. copper 
wire transmitting one 10” induction coil complete in case with spare pair of contacts 1 switch key in case and spare 
pair of contacts 2 accumulators 4 cells each E.P.S. Company's 11 Q type 35 ampere hours and discharge of 6.5 
amperes (sealed acid type) 50 * M” size Obach cells. Receiving—] receiver com lete in iron screening box 
Cunbalanced air-tight relay) and adjusting stand 1 Morse inker fit with switches and call-bell 1 box of 5 tested 
coherers 1 set of testing shunts 1 buzzer complete. Sundries—1 connection sheathed with lead tubing 1 bottle 
Morse ink 24 rolls Morse paper 1 oz. reel No. 36 bare platinoid wire 20 yards I.R.C. bell wire 2 Ib. roll rubber tape 
$ lb. roll prepared tape 2 oz. tube rubber solution 1 smooth file for contacts. Packing—1 zinc-lined cases for gear 
l P crate 5 cases for “ M” size Obach cells. 


THE SECOND SCHEDULE. 


1. Governments Corporations Companies or persons using Wireless Telegraphy apparatus for reporting their 
own vessels to Stations under their own control. 


2. Any reporting by means of Wireless Telograpay apparatus carried on by or under the control of Governments 
or by Corporations formed for the purpose of providing a general organisation of lighthouses and lightships in any 
country. 


3. The 100 words per message allowed by the Company free of charge to passenger vessels equipped with the 
Wireless Telegraphy apparatus under agreement with the Company. 


4, Reports from Nantucket Lightship to the * New York Herald ” under an agreement with the Company. 
In Witness whereof the Common Seal of the Company and the Seal of Lloyd's have been hereunto affixed. 


The Seal of the Corporation of Lloyd's 

was hereunto affixed in the presence 

of 

(Signed) John B. Watson, 
For the Secretary of Lloyd’s. 

The Common Seal of the Marconi Inter- 
. national Marine Communication — 

Company Limited was hereunto 


affixed in the presence of 


(Signed) S. Flood Page. . 
(Signed) Henry S. Saunders. 
(Signed) Henry W. Allen, Secretary. 


Memorandum of Agreement made the 26th day of September 1901 between the Society incorporated by Lloyd’s 
Act 1871 under the name of Lloyd's of the one part and Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Company Limited (hereinafter 
called “ The Company ”) of the other part. 


1. In case Lloyd’s shall at any time during the currency of a certain Agreement of even date herewith between 
Lloyd’s and the Marconi International Marine Communication Company Limited obtain from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a License to use and exercise Wireless Telegraphy in the United Kingdom for purposes other than those of 
Maritime Signalling and Sea Telegraphy as defined by the said Agrement Lieve shall entrust to the Company 
the working of Wireless Telegraphy in pursuance of every such License for all purposes other than those aforesaid 
and the profits of such working entrusted by Lloyd’s to the Company shall belong to the Company but the latter 
shall repay to Lloyd’s all the necessary expenses incurred by Lloyd’s in connection with such working 


2. Nothing herein contained shall be construed as obliging Lloyd’s to apply for or accept any such License or 


as precluding Lloyd’s from surrendering the same (if granted) at any time. 

" be os ipeum shall ipso ele CaS on the expiry or pru of any such License but in the event 
of any such License being renew er its expiry or surrender then this Agreement shall again 7, 

into force for the period of such renewal. e i dnd eee 


In Witness whereof the Seal of Lloyd's and the Common Seal of the Company have been hereunto affixed. 


SEAL. 


MARCONIS WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO. 
(Signed) 8S. Flood Page, 
(Signed) Henry S. Saunders, 

(Signed) Henry W. Allen, Secretary. | chee 


| Directors. 
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APPENDIX No. 3. 


HEADS OF AGREEMENT between the Postmaster General of the one part, and Marconis Wireless Telegraph 
Company, Limited, and the Marconi International Marine Communication Company, Limited, of the other 
part (which Companies are hereinafter referred to as * the Companies "). 


1. During a period of 15 years from the date of these Heads of Agreement the Postmaster General will grant, 
subject to the conditions hereinafter specified, facilities for the collection, transmission, and delivery in the nited 
Kingdom* of messages to and from places in Newfoundland and North America exc anged between the United 
Kingdom and Newfoundland and North America by means of the Marconi wireless telegraph Appar ns such 
apparatus to be installed at Poldhu, Cornwall, and such other stations in the United Kingdom as shall be agreed 
upon between the Companies and the Postmaster General, and such facilities to be substantially the same as are 
granted to the Submarine Cable Companies in relation to similar messages. _ 

Corresponding facilities for messages exchanged between the United Kingdom and other countries or places 
will be granted during the same period in relation to such countries or places and in relation to such stations in the 
United Kirdim as may from time to time be agreed upon between the Companies and the Postmaster General. 


Provided that :— 


(a) The Postmaster General will not grant any such facilities as are mentioned in this sub-clause unless he 
is satisfied that the Companies are in a position to transmit and receive with reasonable certainty and 
reasonable speed the messages for which the facilities are required, and to secure the delivery of outward 
messages at their destinatien. 


(b) The Postmaster General will not, except in the case of Italy, which shall be open to consideration, 
grant such facilities in respect of messages to or from the Continent of Europe. 


2.—(1) Subject to the conditions hereinafter specified, and subject and without prejudice to the operation of 
the Agreements ef the 26th September 1901, between the Companies and the Committee of Lloyd's, 
the Postmaster General will, during & period of eight years from th» date of these Heads of Agreement, 
grant the like facilities for messages exchanged between ships and the several stations in the United Kingdom 
specified in the Schedule hereto (subject to the conditions appearing in such Schedule) and such other stations in 
the United Kingdom as shall from time to time be agreed upon between the Companies and the Postmaster 
General. Messages exchanged between ships and stations on shore are hereinafter referred to as “ship-and-shore 
messages,’ 


(2) So far as a licence is necessary to the transmission of such ship-and-shore messages as are mentioned in the 
preceding sub-clause, the Postmaster General will grant such licence for the period of eight years in the said sub- 
clause mentioned, subject to such conditions not inconsistent with this Agreement as may be specified in such 
licence. 


(3) The Company shall observe all such conditions not inconsistent with this Agreement as may from time to 
iime be prescribed by legislation in relation to ship-and-shore messages. 


3.—(1) In the event-of any future grant by the Postmaster General of facilities for the collection, transmission, 
and delivery of messages in connection with wireless telegraph stations at which any system of wireless telegraphy 
other than the Marconi system is installed, the Postmaster General will require the Company or person owning or 
working such stations to observe suitable conditions with the object of securing non-interference with other wireless 
telegraph stations. | 


(2) The Companies shall accept in relation to their stations all such conditions as may be from time to time 
imposed under the preceding sub-clause Provided that such conditions shall not unreasonably require tue 
Companies to change the position of any station or to make any change in apparatus or arrangements which have 
already been adopted by them bona side for the purpose of communication, and which for the purposes of each 
station are in conformity with the best and most efficient methods at their disposal for preventing interference. The 
Companies shall in any case work their stations as far as possible so as not to interfere with the working of other 
stations. 


4 Subject to the provisions of these ITeads of Agreement the Companies, will in relation to all their stations, 
observe the International Telegraph Convention of St. Petersburg, and all modifications thereof, and regulations 
anade thereunder, so far as the same also apply to ordinary land and submarine telegraphy. 


5. Subject and without prejudice to the other provisions of these Heads of Agreement, the Companies undertake 
for the purpose of avoiding interference in general with Admiralty signalling, to act in agreement with the 
Admiralty as to conditions of working. 


6. His ue pd Government shall have power to prohibit or control the working or, if necessary, to take over 
the working, of any of the Companies’ stations in the event of any emergency, subject to payment of reasonable 
-compensation to the Companies under the same conditions as those prescribed in the landing licences granted to 
«Cable Companies. 


7. Only British subjects shall be employed as operators at the Companies' stations in the British dominions. 


8. Subject to the provisions of this Agreement, and of the Agreement of the 21th July 1903, between the 
Admiralty and the Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Company, no favour or preference shall be given by the Companies 
to other persons in respect of charge or service at any of the Companies stations. 


...9. Messages of the British Government shall be transmitted with priority over all other messages, and, not- 
withstanding anything to the contrary in the said Agreement with the A¢miralty of the 24th July 1903, at rates 
not exceeding one-half of those charged to the public. 


10. In the event of His Majesty's Government adhering for the United Kingdom toa Convention based sub- 
stantially on the stipulations contained in the Protocol of the recent Berlin Conference on wireless telegraphy, the 
Companies undertake, if required by the Government, to observe in the United Kingdom and on British ships the 
provisions (except Art. VI.) of the Convengion, and of any detailed regulations made thereunder for carrying these 

rovisions into effect, and in particular and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing undertaking the 

mpanies undertake, if required by the Government, in relation to shore stations in the United Kingdom and 

ships equipped with Marconi apparatus for ship and shore messages, to AP prejudice to their patent rights) 
the obligation to interchange messages with ship and shore stations in the United Kingdom respectively equippe 


Ti these Heads of Agreement the United Kingdom includes the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. 
6. 2 P 
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with other apparatus, and to relieve the Admiralty and Lloyd’s and all other persons with whom the Companies 
have contracted from any obligation arising under their contracts to refuse to interehange messages with ships or 
shore stations in the United Kingdom so equipped, or to make any compensation in respect of the interchange of 
such messages. Provided that— i 


(1) In every casein the United Kingdom in which the Companies are or may be entitled to receive the 
rate allocated to a shore station in respect of a ship-and-shore message the Companies shall be entitled to receive, 
until the end of seven years from the date of these Heads of Agreement, an additional rate in respect of every 
s message interchanged with another system, such additional rate not to exceed the rate allocated to the 
shore station. 


(2) The Companies shall not be bound under any provision of the Convention to give information as to. 
details of apparatus. 


11. Should any licence or permission from any department of His Majesty's Government hereafter be necessary 
by law to the trausmission and receipt of messages by wireless telegraphy, the following provisions shall have 
eflect :— 


(1) Such licence or permission as may be necessary for such exchange of messages as is referred to in the 
first two clauses of these Heads of Agreement shall be granted for the respective terms of 15 and 8 years referred 
to in those clauses, subject to the conditions specified in the said two clauses, and to such conditions not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Agreement as may be specified in sueh licence or permission. 


(2) Every licence or permission granted by the Government shall contain suitable conditions as te non- 
interference with other wireless telegraph stations. Provided that such conditions shall not unreasonably 
require the Companies to change the position of any station, or to makeany change in apparatus or arrangements 
which have already been adopted by them bona fide for the purpose of communication, and which for the 
purposes of each station are in conformity with the best and most efficient methods at their disposal for 
preventing interference. 


Provided, nevertheless, that none of the provisions of this clause shall take effect, except so far as the same are 
consistent with any legislation which may be enacted on the subject of wireless telegraphy. 


12.—(1) These Heads of Agreements shall be binding on the Companies jointly and severally, and the benefits 
accruing to the Companies under these Heads of Agreement shall be enjoyed by such one of the Companies as may 
be specified in that behalf by the Companies jointly 


(2) Arrangements shall be made by the Companies to secure that the provisions of these Heads of Agreement 
shall be observed by all persons or corporated bodies having any right to use Marconi apparatus, so far as the said 
provisions are applicable. 


13. These Heads of agreement shall, except as otherwise provided, continue in force for a period of 15 year: 
from the date hereof, and shall then cease and determine. 


14. In consideration of the advantages accruing to them under these Heads of Agreement, the Companies 
shall make no claim to compensation for or in respect of any interference with their business involved in or arising 
from the necessity of obtaining & licence or permission for the transaction of such business, or in respect ef any 
other injury or damage to their interests due to legislation on the subject of wireless telegraphy, provided that the 
terms of these Heads of Agreement are not thereby modified. 


15. Such formal documents as may be deemed necessary by thc Postmaster-General to give effect to these 
Heads of Agreement, with all proper anciilary and consequential provisions, shall be prepared by the Solicitor to 
the Post Oftice, and shall, when accepted by the parties thereto, be forthwith eue cdted. 


Dated the 11th day of August 1904. 


The SCHEDULE before referred to. 


Lizard. 

Rosslare. 

Crookhaven (or Brow Head). l 

Withernsea. - 3 - | These stations are to be closed if the Admiralty find that working 

Caister - - - - | at such stations interferes with Admiralty stations, in which case 

Niton - - - - arrangements will be made for substituted stations or for the 

Holyhead . - - - transaction of sea telegraphy, and, if Lloyd’s so desire, maritime 

North Foreland - - - signalling by the Admiralty on behalf of the Companies at their 

Haven - '- - - adjacent stations. 

STANLEY. 

Witness— 


RoBERT HUNTER, | 
Solicitor to the Post Office. 
For Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited, 
H. CUTHBERT HALL, 
Managing Director. 


For Marconi International Marine Communication Company, Limited, 
H. CUTHBERT HALL, 
Managing Director. 
Witness— 
Jno. Horraws, Jr. 
Solicitor, 
Mincing Lane, E.C. 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 
CONVENTION. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 


INTERNATIONAL RADIOTELEGRAPHIC CONVENTION concluded between the Argentine Republic, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Chili, Denmark, France, mant Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Monaco, the Netherlands, Norway, Persia, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, the United 
States of America, and Uruguay. 


. . The undersigned, Plenipotentiaries of the Governments of the countries enumerated above, being assembled 
n eu aes at Berlin, have, by common consent and subject to ratification, agreed to the following 
onvention :— 


ARTICLE 1. 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to apply the provisions of the present Convention at all radiotele- 
graph stations—coast stations and ship stations—open for the service of public correspondence between the land 
and ships at sea which are established or worked by the Contracting Parties. 

They undertake, moreover, to impose the observance of these provisiens upon private enterprises authorised 
either to establish or work radiotelegraph coast stations open for the service of public correspondence between the 
land and ships at sea, or to establish or work radiotelegraph stations, whether open for public correspondence or 
not, on b ships which carry their flag. 


ARTICLE 9. 


The term “ Coast Station” means any radiotelegraph station which is established on land or on board a ship 
permanently moored, and which is used for the exchange of correspondence with ships at sea. 
The term “Ship Station " means any radiotelegraph station established on board a ship which is not perma- 


nently moored. 
ARTICLE 3. 
Coast stations and ship stations are bound to exchange radiotelegrams reciprocally without regard to the 
particular system of radiotelegraphy adopted by these stations. 
ARTICLE 4. 


Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 2 a station may be appropriated to a service of public correspond- 
ence of a restricted character, determined by the object of the correspondence, or by other circumstances inde- 
pendent of the system employed. 

ARTICLE 5. 


Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes to cause its coast stations to be connected with the telegraph 
system by means of special wires, or at least to take such other measures as will ensure an expeditious exchange 
of traffic between the coast stations and the telegraph system. 

ARTICLE 6. 


The High Contracting Parties shall acquaint one another mutually with the names of the coast stations and 
ship stations indicated in Article 1, as well as with all such oo proper for facilitating and accelerating the 
exchange of radiotelegrams, as shall be specified in the regulations. 

ARTICLE 7. 


Each of the High Contracting Parties reserves the right of prescribing or permitting the establishment and 
working, at the stations indicated in Article 1—independently of the installation of which particulars are published 
in accordance with Article 6 -of other arrangements designed for radiotelegraphic transmission of a special 
character, without publishing the particulars of these arrangements. 

ARTICLE 8, 
The working of radiotelegraph stations shall be organised, as far as possible, in such a manner as not to 
interfere with the working of other stations of the kind. 
ARTICLE 9. 
.. Radiotelegraph stations are bound to accept with absolute priority calls of distress from ships, to answer such 
calls with similar priority, and to take the necessary steps with regard to them. 
ARTICLE 10. 
The total charge for radiotelegrams comprises :— 
(1) The charge proper to the transmission over sea, viz. :— 
(a) The “ coast charge " which belongs to the coast station ; 
b) The “ship eharge” which belongs to the ship station. 


(2) The eetee for transmission over the lines of the telegraph system, calculated according to the general 
rules, | 
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The rate of the coast charge is subject to the approval of the Government to whose authority the coast 
station is subject, and the rate of the ship charge to the approval of the Government whose flag the ship flies. 

Each of these two charges shall be fixed according to a tariff per word pure and simple, with the option of 
fixing a minimum charge per telegram, on the basis of an equitable remuneration for the radiotelegraphic work. 
Each of these charges must not exceed a maximum to be fixed by the High Contracting Parties. 

Nevertheless, each of the High Contracting Parties has the right to authorise charges exceeding this maximum 
in the case of stations of a range exeeeding 800 kilometres, or of stations which are exceptionally costly by reason 
of the material conditions of their installation and working. 

As regards radiotelegrams originating in or destined for a country with whose coast stations they are directly 
exchanged, the High Contracting Parties shall acquaint one another mutually with the charges applicable to trans- 
mission over the lines of their telegraph systems. "The charges shall be those which follow from the prineiple that 
the coast station is to be regarded as the station of origin or of destination. 


ARTICLE 11]. 


The provisions of the present Convention are completed by Regulations which have the same validity and 
come into force at the same time as the Convention. 

The provisions of the present Convention and of the Regulations relative thereto may be modified at any time 
by the High Contracting Parties by common consent. Conferences of Plenipotentiaries or simple administrative 
Conferences, according as the Convention or the Regulations are in question, shall take place periodically ; each. 
Conference will itself fix the place and date of the following Conference. 


ARTICLE 12. 


These Conferences shall be composed of delegates of the Governments of the contracting countries. 

In the deliberations, each country shall have one vote only. 

If a Government adheres to the Convention for its Colonies, Possessions or Protectorates, subsequent Con- 
ferences may determine that the whole or a part of these Colonies, Possessions or Protectorates, is to be regarded as 
forming a Country for the purposes of the foregoing paragraph. But the number of votes which one Government, 
including its Colonies, Possessions or Protectorates, may exercise cannot exceed six. 


ARTICLE 13. 


An International Bureau shall be entrusted with the duty of collecting, arranging, and publishing information: 
of every kind relative to radiotelegraphy ; of circulating in proper form proposals for the modification of the 
Convention and Regulations ; of notifying the alterations adopted, and generally, of carrying out any work bearing 
on matters of administration which may be assigned to it in the interests of international radiotelegraphy. 

The expenses of this institution shall be borne Ly all the contracting countries. 


ARTICLE 14. 


Each of the High Contracting Parties reserves the right of prescribing the conditions on which it admits radio- 
telecrams from or to a station—whether ship or coast— which is not subject to the provisions of the present 


Convention. 

If a radiotelegram is admitted, the ordinary charges must be applied to it. 

Every radiotelegram originating at a ship station and received by & coast station of a contracting country, or 
accepted in transit by the Administration of a contracting country, must be sent forward. 

may radiotelegram intended for a ship must also be sent forward if the Administration of a contracting 
country has accepted it from the sender, or if the Administration of a contracting country has accepted it in transit 
from a non-contracting country, subject to the right of the coast station to refuse to transmit it to a ship station 


belonging to a non-contracting country. 


ARTICLE 15. 


The provisions of Articles 8 and 9 of this Convention are also applicable to radiotzlegraph installations other 
than those indicated in Article 1. 


ARTICLE 16. 


Governments which have not taken part in the present Convention shall be allowed to adhere thereto on their 


request. . 
This adhesion shall be notified through the diplomatie channel to the contracting Government under whose 


auspices the last Conference has been held, and by it to all the others. 
Adhesion involves as a matter of right acceptance of all the clauses of the present Convention and admission 


to all the advantages stipulated therein. 


ARTICLE 17. 


The provisions of Articles 1, 9, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, and 17 of the International Telegraph Convention of St. 
Petersburg of the 10/22 July 1875 are applicable to international] radiotelegraphy. 


ARTICLE 18. 


In case of differerce between two or more of the Contracting Governments concerning the interpretation or 
execution of the present. Convention or of the Regulations provided for in Article 11, the question at issue may, 
by common consent, be subniitted to arbitration. [In that event, each or the Governments concerned shall choose 
anoth^r not interested in the question. m 

The decision of the arbitrators shall be determined by an absolute majority of votes. 

[n the event of an equality of votes, the arbitrators shall choose, in order to settle the difference, another 
Contracting Government, also without interest in the question. In default of agreement as to this choice, each 
arbitrator shall propose another disinterested Contracting Government ; and lots shall be drawn between the 
Governments proposed. The drawing of the lots appertains to the Government on whose territory the Inter- 


national Bureau provided for in Article 13 carries on its work. 


ARTICLE 19. 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to carry out or to propose to their respective Legislatures the 
. Measures necessary to ensure the execution of the present Convention. 
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ARTICLE 20. 


The High Contracting Parties communicate to one another the laws which may have already been 
adopted or which may hereafter come into force in their countries relative to the subject matter of the present 
Convention. 


ARTICLE 21. 


The High Contracting Parties retain their full liberty concerning radiotelegraph installations not covered by 
Article 1, and in particular concerning naval and military installations, which are subject only to the obligations of 
Articles 8 and 9 of the present Convention. 

Nevertheless, when these installations carry on public correspondence, they shall conform, for the performance 
of this service, to the stipulations of the Regulations so far as concerns the manner of transmission and the 
accounting. 


ARTICLE 22. 


The present Convention shall come into operation on and from the 1st July 1908, and shall remain in force 
for an indefinite period, or until the expiration of a year from the date of its denunciation. 
Denunciation only takes effect as regards the Government in whose name it is made. The Convention shall 
remain in force as regards the other Contracting Parties. 
ARTICLE 23, 


The present Convention shall be ratified and the ratifications shall be deposited at Berlin with as little delay 
as possible. "LN 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the Convention in a single copy, which will 
remain deposited in the archives of the Imperial German Government, and of which a copy will be sent to each 
Party. 

Done at Berlin, the 3rd November 1906. 


(Here follow the names of the Plenipotentiaries). 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE PROVISIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH CONVENTION OF Sr. PETERSBURG 


REFERRED TO IN ARTICLE 17 OF THE RADIOTELEGRAPHIC CONVENTION. 


ARTICLE 1. 
The High Contracting Parties recognise the right of all persons to correspond by means of the international 
telegraphs. 
ARTICLE 2. 


They undertake to adopt all necessary measures to ensure the secrecy and prompt despatch of messages. 


ARTICLE 3. 


They, however, declare that they accept no responsibility on account of the service of international telegraphy. 


ARTICLE 5. 
Telegrams are classed in three categories :— 


. 1. Government Telegrams: those which emanate from the Chief of the State, Ministers, Commanders-in- 
Chief of land and sea forces, and Diplomatic or Consular Agents of the Contracting Governments ; as well as 
the replies to such telegrams. 


2. Service Telegrams : those which emanate from the Telegraph Administrations of the Contracting States, 
and which relate either to the international telegraph service or to objects of public interest agreed upon 
between the said Administrations. 


3. Private Telegrams. 


In transmission, Government telegrams take precedence of other telegrams. 


ARTICLE 6. 


Government and Service telegrams may be sent between all countries in secret language. 

pae telegrams may be exchanged in secret language between two States which admit that class of corre- 
spondence. __ n" l n 

States which do not admit private telegrams in secret language originating in, or destined for, their territory 
must allow them to pass in transit, unless the service be suspended, as defined in Article 8. 


ARTICLE 7. 


. The High Contracting Parties reserve to themselves the right to stop the transmission of any private telegram 
which may appear dangerous to the security of the State, or which may be contrary to the laws of the country, to 
public order, or decency. y, 


ARTICLE 8. 


Each Government also reserves to itself the right to suspend the international telegraph service for an 
indefinite period, if it deem necessary, either generally or orly upon certain lines and for certain classes of corre- 
spondence, upon condition that it immediately advises each of the other Contracting C'overnments. 
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ARTICLE 11. 


Telegrams relating to the international telegraph serviee of the Contracting States are transmitted free over 
the entire system of the said States. | 


ARTICLE 12. 
The High Contracting Parties shall reciprocally account for the charges which they respectively collect. 


ARTICLE 17. 


The High Contracting Parties reserve to themselves respectively the right to make separately, among them- 
selves, special arrangements of any kind in matters of service which do not interest the Contracting States generally. 


ADDITIONAL UNDERTAKING. ="! 6 


The undersigned Plenipotentiaries of the Governments of the Argentine Republic, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Chili, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Monaco, the Netherlands, Norway, Roumania, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, the United States of America, and Uruguay undertake to apply the provisions of 
the following additional Articles on and from the date on which the Convention comes into force :— 


I. 


Each ship station indicated in Article 1 of the Convention shall be bound to intercommunicate with every 
other ship station without regard to the particular system of radiotelegraphy adopted by these stations respectively. 


II. 


The Governments which have not adhered to the above Article may at any time make it known, by adopting 
the procedure indicated in Article 16 of the Convention, that they undertake to apply its provisions. 


o. Those which have adhered to the above Article may at any time make known, under the conditions prescribed 
in Article 22 of the Convention, their intention of ceasing to apply its provisions. l 


III. 


an undertaking shall be ratified and the ratifications shall be deposited at Berlin with as little delay 
as possible. 
In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the present undertaking ina single copy, which 


Mi remain deposited in the archives of the Imperial German Government, and of which a copy will be sent to each 
arty. 


Done at Berlin, the 3rd November 1906. 


(Here follow the names of the Plenipotentiaries.) 


FINAL PROTOCOL. 


At the moment of proceeding to the signature of the Convention adopted by the International Radiotelegravhic 
^ Conference of Berlin, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have agreed as follows :— 


L. 


The High Contracting Parties agree that at the next Conference the number of votes which each country shall 
have (Article 12 of the Convention) shall be determined at the outset of the deliberations, so that the Colonies, 
Possessions, or Protectorates admitted to the enjoyment of votes may be able to exercise their right of voting through- 
out all the proceedings of that Conterence. o mE 

The decision arrived at shall have immediate effect, and shall remain in force until it is varied by a later 

Yonference. a . 
= So far as the next Conference is concerned, proposals for the admission of new votes in favour of the Colonies, 
Possessions, or Protectorates which may have adhered to the Convention shall be addressed to the International 
Bureau six months at least before the date of meeting of that Conference. ‘These proposals shall immediately be 
notitied to the other Contracting Governments, which may, within a period of two months from the receipt of the 
notification, put forward similar proposals. 


II. 


. Each Contracting Government may reserve the power of designating, according to circumstances, certain coast 
stations which shall be exempt from the obligation imposed by Article 3of the Convention, on condition that, on 
and from the application of this provision, there shall be open on its territory one or more stations subject to the 
obligations of Article 3 and providing for the radiotelezraphic service in the region served by the exempted stations 
in such a manner as to satisfy the requirements of public corres ondence. The Governments which wish. to reserve 
this power must notify their desire in the form prescribed in the second paragraph of Article 16 of the Convention, 
not later than three months before the Convention comes into operation, or, in the case of later adhesions, at the 

nt of adhesion. : 
The countries whose names appear below declare, at once, that they will not reserve this power :— 


Argentine Republic Germany Norway | 

Austria Greece Roumania 

Belgium . Hungary Russia 

Brazil Mexico Sweden 
Bulgaria Monaco ^. United States of America 


Chili Netherlands Uruguay. 
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III. 


The manner of carrying out the. provisions of the preceeding Article is left to the Government which avails 
itself of the right of exemption ; this Government has full liberty to decide, from time to time, according to its own 
judgement, how many and what stations shall be exempted. This Government has the same liberty in regard to the 
manner of carrying out the condition relative to the keeping open of other stations subject to the obligations of 
Article 3 and providing for the radiotelegraphic service in the region served by the exempted stations in such a 
manner as to satisfy the requirements of public correspondence. | 


IV. 


It is understood that, in order that scientific progress may not be impeded, the provisions of Article 3 of the 
Convention do not prevent the possible use of a system of radiotelegraphy incapable of communicating with other 
systems, provided always that this incapacity is due to the specific nature of the system, and is not the result of 
arrangements adopted solely with a view to prevent intercommunication. 


V. 


The adhesion to the Convention of the Government of a country having Colonies, Possessions, or Protectorates 
does not imply the adhesion of its Colonies, Possessions, or Protectorates in the absence of a declaration to that 
effect on the part of such Government. A separate adhesion or a separate denuneiatian may be made in respect of 
the whole of such Colonies, Possessions, or Protectorates, taken together, or in respect of each of them separately, 
under the conditions laid down in Articles 16 and 92 of the Convention. 

It is understood that stations on board ships having their port of registry in a Coleny, Possession, or 
Protectorate may be deemed to be subject to the authority of such Colony, Possession, or Protectorate. 


VI. 


Note has been taken of the following declaration :— 


_ The Italian delegation, while nL the Convention, must nevertheless make the reservation that the Conven- 
tion can only be ratified by Italy at the date of expiration of its contracts with Mr. Marconi and his Company, or at 
an earlier date if the Italian Government is able to arrange accordingly by negotiation with Mr. Marconi and his 


Company. 
VII. 


The Convention, in the event of one or more of the High Contracting Parties not ratifying 1t, shall be none the 
less valid for the Parties which shall have ratified it. md 
In witness whereof, the undermentioned Plenipotentiaries have drawn up the present Final Protocol, which 
shall have the same force and the same validity as if its provisions’were inserted in the actual text of the Convention 
to which it relates, and they have signed it in a single copy, which will remain deposited in-the archives of the 


Imperial German Government, and of which a copy will be sent to each Party. 
Done at Berlin, the 3rd November 1906. 


(Here follow the names of the Plenipotentiaries.) 
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SERVICE REGULATIONS ANNEXED TO THE INTERNATIONAL RADIOTELEGRAPHIC CONVENTION. 
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—— 


1. ORGANISATION OF RADIOTELEGRAPH STATIONS. 


I. 


The choice of the radiotelegraphic apparatus and arrangements to be used by coast stations and ship stations i 
unrestricted. The installation of these stations must keep pace as far as possible with scientific and technica 


progress. 
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II. 


Two wave-lengths, one of 300 and the other of 600 metres, are allowed for general public correspondence. 
Every coast station open for this service employs one or other of these two wave lengths. During the whole period 
for which it is open for service, every station must be in a position to receive calls made by means of it own wave- 
length, and it must not make use of any other wave-length for the service of general public correspondence. 
Nevertheless, each Government may authorise the use at any coast station of other wave-lengths for the purpose of 
providing a long-distance service, or a service other than that of general public?correspondence, established in 
accordance with the provisions of the Convention, on condition that these wave-lengths do not exceed 600 metres or 
do exceed 1,600 metres. 


III. 


1. The normal wave-length for ship stations is 300 metres. Every ship station must be installed in such a way 
as to be capableof using this wave-length. Other wave-lengths may be used by these stations on condition that 
they do not exceed 600 metres. 

2. Ships of small tonnage, which it would be materially impossible to equip with plant producing a wave-length 
of 300 metres, may be authorised to use a shorter wave-length. 


IV. 


1. By the agency of the International Bureau, a list shall be prepared of the radiotelegraph stations indicated 
in Article 1 of the Convention. This list shall give the following particulars regarding each station :— 


(i) Name, nationality, and geographical position in the case of coast stations ; name, nationality, distinguishing 
signal under the International Code and indication of the ship's port of registry, in the case of ship 
stations ; 


(ii) Call-signal (the call-signals must be distinguished from one another and must each be composed of a group 
of three letters) ; 


(iii) Normal range ; 

(iv) System of radiotelegraphy ; 

(v) Nature of receiving apparatus (recording, sound-reading, or other apparatus) ; 
(vi) Wave-lengths used by the station (the normal wave-length is under-lined) ; 
(vii) Nature of the service performed by the station :— 


General public correspondence ; 


Restricted public correspondence (correspondence with the ships . . . . . . ; correspondence with 
the shipping lines 00. « e >» 5j Correspondence with ships equipped with apparatus of the 
00. 5. . « system; &c.); 


Long-distance public correspondence ; 
Private correspondence of the owners of the station ; 
Special correspondence (correspondence of an exclusive official nature ; 
&c.; 
(viii) Hours of service ; 
(ix) Coast or ship carge. 


2. The list shall also comprise such particulars with regard to radiotelegraph stations other than those indicated 
in Article 1 of the Convention as are communicated to the [nternational Bureau by the Administration to whose 
authority these stations are subject. 


V. 


The stations indicated in Article 1 of the Convention are prohibited from exchanging superfluous signals and 
words. Trials aud practice are only permitted at these stations in so far as they do not interfere with the service of 
other stations. 


VI. 


1. No ship station may be established or worked by any private enterprise without the authorisation of the 
Government to whose authority the ship is subject. This authorisation is given by a licence issued by that 
Government. 


2. Every ship station which is authorised must satisfy the following conditions :— 


(a) The system used must be & syntonised system ; 


(b) The speed of transmission and reception must, in normal circumstances, not be less than 12 wordsa minute, 
five letters being counted as one word ; 


(c) The power imparted to the radiotelegraphic apparatur must not, in normal circumstances exceed one 
kilowatt. Power in excess of one kilowatt may be used if the ship finds it necessary to exchange messages 
at a distance of more than 300 kilometres from the nearest coast station, or if, by reason of intervening 
obstacles, communication can only be effected by an increase of power. 


3. The service of the ship station must be carried on by a telegraphist holding a certificate issued by the 
Government to whose authority the ship is subject. This certificate testifies to the technical proficiency of 
the telegraphist as regards— 


(a) The adjustment of apparatus ; 
(b) Transmission and sound-reading at a speed which must not fall short of 20 words a minute ; 
(c) Knowledge of the regulations applicable to the exchange of radiotelegraphic traffic. 


4. In addttion, the certificate testifies that the Government has bound the telegraphist to the obligation of 
preserving the secrecy of correspondence. 


A = VIL 


1. If an Administration has information of a breach of the Convention or of the Regulations committed at one 
of the stations which it has authorised, it shall verify the facts and fix the responsibility. 
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In the case of ship stations, if the responsibility falls on the telegraphist, the Administration shall take the 
necessary steps, and, if need be, withdraw his certificate. If it is proved that the breach was due to the condition 
of the apparatus, or to instructions given to the telegraphist, similar steps shall be taken with regard to the licence 
granted to the ship. 


2. In the event of repeated breaches by the same ship, if the representations made to the Administration to 
whose authority the ship 1s subject by another Administration remain without effect, the latter is empowered, after 
giving notice, to authorise its coast stations to refute communications from the ship in question. In case of 
difference between the two Administrations, the question shall be submitted to arbitration at the instance of one of 
the Governments in question. The procedure followed shall be that indicated in Article 18 of the Convention. 


9. DURATION OF SERVICE AT Coast STATIONS. 


VIII. 


1. The service at coast stations is, as far as possiole, permanent, day and night, without interruption. 
Nevertheless, certain coast stations may provide a service of limited duration. Each Administration fixes the 


hours of service. 


2. Those coast stations at which the service is not permanent must not close before they have transmitted all 
their radiotelegrams to such ships as are within their range of transmission, and have received from these ships all 
the radiotelegrams of which notice has been given. This provision applies also when ships notify their presence 
before work has actually ceased. l 


3. FORM AND ACCEPTANCE OF RADIOTELEGRAMS. 


IX. 


If part of the route followed by a radiotelegram lies over telegraph lines or through radiotelegraph stations 
belonging to a non-contracting country, the radiotelegram 1nay be forwarded on condition that the Administrations 
of the countries to which these lines or stations belong have at the least declared their willingness to apply, when 
occasion arises, those provisions of the Convention and Regulations which are essential for the proper disposal of 
radiotelegrams, and provided also that adequate arrangements are made for accounting. 


X. 
1. Radiotelegrams bear the service instruction “ Radio" in the preamble. 


2. In the transmission of radiotelegrams from ship stations to coast stations the date and the time of handing 


in are omitted from the preamble. _ E i 
On re-transmission over the ordinary telegraph system, the coast station inserts, as the indication of the office 


of origin, its own name followed by that of the ship, and gives, as the time of handing in, the time of receipt. 
AI. 


The address of radiotelegrams for ships at sea should be as complete as possible. It must contain the 
following :— 
(a) Name of addressee, with further particulars, if necessary. 


(^) Name of ship as it appears in the list, supplemented, in the case of ships bearing the same name, by the. 
nationality of the ship, and, 1f necessary, its distinguishing signal under the International Code. 


(c) Name of coast station as it appears in the list. 


4 CHARGES. 


XII. 


The coast charge must not exceed 60 centimes & word, nor the ship charge 40 centimes a word. 
À minimum not exceeding the coast charge or the ship charge for a radiotelegram of 10 words may be fixed 
either for the coast charge or for the ship charge. 


XIII. 


A country on whose territory a coast station is established which serves as a medium for the exchange of radio 
telegram between a ship station and another country is considered, for the purpose of applying the telegraph rates, 
as the country of origin or of destination of those radiotelegrams and not as a country of transit. 


5. COLLECTION OF CHARGES. 


XIV. 
The whole charge for radiotelegrams is collected from the sender. 
For this purpose ship stations must have the necessary tariffs. Nevertheless ‘they have the right to obtain 
information from coast stations with regard to the assessment of the charge for radiotelegrams in respect of which 
they do not possess al) the requisite particulars. 


6. TRANSMISSION OF RADIOTELEGRAMS. 


a. Signals. 


XV. 


The Signals used are those of the International Morse Code. 
0.6. 2Q 
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X VI. 


Ships in distress make use of the following signal :— 


e eo °% umm uM ŒP OO © 0 


repeated at short intervals. 
As soon as a station pereeives the signal of distress it must suspend all correspondence and must not resume 
work until it has made sure that th» communication consequent upon the call for assistance has been completed. 
When a ship in distress adds. after a series of signals of distress, the call-signal of a particular station, the 
duty of answering the call rests with that station only. Failing any mention of a particular station in the signal 
of distress every station which perceive the call is bound to answer it. 


XVII. 


1. The call-signal followed by the letters * =» =m» » . =» , wm + - e “PRB” signifies that the ship or 
the station making the call wishes to communicate with the station called by means of the International Code of 


Signals. 
Tue combination of the letters * PRB” is prohibited, as a service signal, tor any other purpose than that above 


indicated. 


2. The International Code of Signals may be used for radiotelegrams. 
Those which are aldressed to a radivtelegraph station for onward transmission are not translated by that 


station. 


b. Order of Transmission. 


XVIIT. 


Between two stations radiotelegrams of the same rauk are transmitted separately in alternate order or in series 
consisting of several radiotelegrams, as may be determined by the coast station, provided that the time occupied in 
the transmission of any one series does not exceed twenty minutes. 


c. Calling of Radiotelegraph Stations and Transmission of Radiotelegrams. 
XIX. | 
1. As a general rule, it is the ship station which calls the coast station. 


2. The call must only be made, a3 a general rule, when the distance of the ship from the coast station is less 
than 75 per cent. of the normal range of the latter. 


3. Before beginning to call, the ship station must adjust its receiving apparan to the highest possible degree 
of sensitiveness and make sure that the coast station which it wishes to call is not engaged in communication. If 
it finds that transmission is taking place it awaits the first break. 


4. The ship station uses, for calling purposes, the normal wave-length of the coast station. 


5. If in spite of these precautions the exchange of public radiotelegraphic traffic is interfered with, the call 
must cease at the first request made by a coast station open for public correspondence. This station must then 
indicate approximately how long it will be necessary to wait. 


XX. 


1. The call comprises the signal eem o =» o =æ, the call-signal of the coast station thrice repeated. th 
word “de” followed by the call-signal of the transmitting station thrice repeated. : 


2. The station called answers by giving the signa] m o =» o =æ, followed by the call-siznal of the calling 
station thrice repeated, by the word “de ", by its own-signal call, and by the signal ame « am. 


ANI. 
If a station called does not reply as the result of the call (Article XX.) thrice repeated at intervals of two 


minutes, the call can only be renewed after an interval of half-an-hour, the station making the call having first 
ascertained that no radiotelegraphic communication is in progress. 


XXII. 
1. As soon as the coast station has answered, the ship station makes known — 


(a) The distance of the ship from the coast station in nautical miles. 
(b) Its true bearings in degrees reckoned from 0 to 360. 

(c) Its true course in degrees reckoned from 0 vo 360. 

(d) Its speed in nautical miles. 

(ec) The number of words which it has to transmit. 


2. The coast station replies by indicating the number of words which it has to transmit to the ship. 
3. If transmission cannot take place at once the coast station inforins the ship station approximately how long 
it will be necessary to wait. 
XXIII. 


When a coast station receives calls from several ship stations, the coast station decides the order in which the 


ship stations shall be allowed to transiit their correspondence. . 
The sole consideration which must govern the coast station in settling this order is the necessity of allowing 
every station concerned to exchange the greatest possible number of radiotelegrams. 


XXIV. 


Before beginning the exchange of correspondence the coast station informs the ship station whether trans- 
mission is to take place in alternate order or in series (Article XVIII.) ; it then begins transmission or follows up 
these service instructions with the signal wem e ==» (invitation to transmit). 
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XXV. 
The transmission of a radiotelegram is preceded by the signal =» . wes * ewm and terminated by the signal 
e wmm «e am e, followed by the call-signal of the transmitting station. 


XXVI. 


When the radiotelegram to be transmitted contains more than 40 words the transmitting station interrupts 
transmission after each series of about 20 words with a mark of interrogation e © am ame e, and only continues 
transmission after having obtained from the receiving station the repetition of the last word duly received, followed 


by a mark of interrogation. | 
In the case of transmission by series, an acknowledginent of receipt is given after each radiotelegram. 


XXVII. 


1. When the signals become doubtful, it is important that recourse should be had to all possible means for 
effecting transmission. For this purpose the radiotelegram is repeated, at the request of the receiving station, but 
not more than three times. If, in spite of this triple transmission, the signals are still unreadable, the radiotelegram 
is cancelled. If an acknowledgment of receipt is not received the transmitting station again calls the receiving 
station. If no reply is made after three calls, transmission is not continued. 

9. [f the receiving station, in spite of defective reception, thinks that the radiotelegram may be delivered, it 
inserts the service instruction “ Reception doubtful " at the end of the preamble and sends on the radiotelegram. 


XXVIII. 


All stations are bound to exchange traffic with the minimum expenditure of energy required for obtaining 
effective communication. 


d. Acknowledgment of Receipt and End of Work. 


XXIX. 


1. The acknowledgment of receipt is given in the form prescribed by the International Telegraph Regulations 
preceded by the call-signal of the transmitting station and followed by the call-signal of the receiving station. 

The end of work between two stations is indicated by each station by means of the signal e « o amm o ams 
followed by its call-signal. 


e. Route to be followed by Radiotelegrame. 
XXX. 
1. As a general principle, the ship station transmits its radiotelegrams to the nearest coast station. 
2. Nevertheless, a sender on board ship is at liberty to indicate the coast station by which he desires his radio 
telegram to be despatched. . — i ; ! 
The ship station then waits until this coast station becomes the nearest. If this condition cannot be fulfilled, 


the sender’s wishes are only complied with if transmission can be effected without interfering with the service of 
other stations. 


7. DELIVERY OF RADIOTELEGRAMS. 


XXXI. 


When for any reason whatever a radiotelegram from a ship at sea cannot be delivered to the addressee, an 
advice of non-delivery is sent. This advice 18 transmitted, if possible, to the ship. When a radiotelegram reaching 
a ship station cannot be delivered, that station informs the office of origin by means of a service advice. This 
advice is transmitted, as far as possible, to the coast station through which the radiotelegram has been received, 
or, if the circumstances require it, to the nearest coast station. 


XXXII. 

If the ship to which a radiotelegram is addressed has not notified its presence to the coast station within the 
period indicated by the sender, or, failing such indication, before the morning of the 29th day, the coast station 
advises the sender to that effect. 

The latter has the A en to request, by a paid telegraphic or postal service message addressed to the coast 
station, that his radiotelegram, may be retained for a further pericd of 30 days for transmission to the ship, 
and soon. Failing a request to this effect, the radiotelegram is treated as undeliverable at the end of the 30t 
day s day of handing in not included). 

p 


Nevertheless, if the coast station knows that the ship has passed beyond its range of transmission before the 
radiotelegram could be transmitted to it, that station advises the sender accordingly. 


8. SPECIAL TELEGRAMS. 


XXXIII. 
The following are not admitted :— 
(a) Telegrams with prepaid replies. e 
(b) Telegraph Money Orders. 
(c) Collated telegrams. 
(d) Telegrams with acknowledgment of receipt. 
(e) Telegrams * to follow." 
(f) Paid service telegrams, except as regards transmission over the ordinary telegraph system. 
(g) Urgent telegrams, except as regards transmission over the ordinary telegraph system, subject to` the 


provisions of the International Telegraph Regulations. 
(A) Telegrams to be delivered by express or by post. 
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9. RECORDS. 


XXXIV. s 

The originals of radiotelezrams and the documents relating to them retained by the Administrations or private 

enterprises are preserved for at least 12 months, reckoned from the month following that of handing in, with all 
necessary precautions to secure secrecy. 


These originals and documents are, as far as possible, sent at least once a month by ship stations to the 
Administrations to whose authority they are subject. 


10. REFUNDS AND REIMBURSEMENTS. 
AXXY. 

1. Refunds and reimbursements are governed by the provisions of the International Telegraph Regulations, 
regard being had to the restrictions indicated in Article XXXIII. of the present Regulations and subject to the 
following reservations :—- 

The time occupied in transmission by radiotelegraphy and the time during which the radiotelegram remains at 
the coast station or at the ship station are not reckoned towards the periods of delay which give rise to refunds and 
reimbursements. 

The reimbursement is borne by the different Administrations or private enterprises which have taken part in 
the transmission of the radiotelegram, each Administration foregoing its Proportion of the charge. Nevertheless, 
radiotelegrams which come under Articles 7 and 8 of the Convention of St. Petersburg remain subject to the 


provisions of the International Telegraph Regulations, except when ıt is due to an error of service that such radio- 
telegrains have been accepted. 


2. When the acknowledgment of receipt of a radiotelegram has not reached the station which transmitted the 
radiotelegram, the charge is only refunded after it has been proved that the radiotelegram is one which gives rise 
to reimbursement. 


11. ACCOUNTS. 
XXXVI. 


1. The coast and ship charges do not enter intò the accounts for which provision is made in the International 
Telegraph Regulations. 
The Accounts relating to these charges are settled by the Administrations of the Governments concerned. 


They are prepared by the Administrations responsible for the coast stations and are communicated by them to the 
Administrations concerned. 


2. In respect of transmission over the ordinary telegraph system a radiotelegram is treated, for accounting 
purposes, in accordance with the International Telegraph Regulations. 


3. In respect of radiotelezrams from ships, the Administration responsible for the ship station is debited by 
the Administration responsible for the coast station with the coast and ordinary TE charges collected on 
board the ship. 

In respect of radiotelezrams addressed to ships, the Administration which has collected the charges is debited 
directly by the Administration responsible for the coast station with the coast and ship charges. The latter 
Administration credits the Administration responsible for the ship with the ship charge. 

Nevertheless, in cases where the Administration which has collected the charges is that responsible for the ship 
station, the ship charge is not debited by the Administration responsible for the coast station. 


_4. The monthly accounts on which the special accounting in respect of radiotelegrams is based are prepared 
Fa CIIM by radiotelegram, with all the necessary particulars, within six months from the month to which they 
relate. 


5. The Governments reserve the right of making between themselves and in their dealings with private 
enterprises (organisations working radiotelegraph stations, shipping companies, &c.) special arrangements for the 
adoption of other methods of accounting. 


12. INTERNATIONAL BUREAU. 
XXXVII. 


The International Burean of Telegraph Administrations will be entrusted, subject to the consent of the 
Government of the Swiss C'onfederation aud to the approval of the Telegraph Union, with the functions specified in 
Article 13 of the Convention. l 

The additional expenses resulting from the exercise by the International Bureau of its functions in respect of 
radiotelegraphy must not exceed 40,000 francs per annum, not including extraordinary expenditure occasioned by 
the assembling of an International Conference. " 

These expenses form the subject of a mo account, and the provisions of the International Telegraph 
Regulations are applicable to them. Nevertheless, pending the meeting of the next Conference, each. contracting 
Government shall notify to the International Bureau the class in which it wishes to be included. 


XXXVIII. 


The various Administrations shall supply the International Bureau with a Return in conformity with the 
annexed model, containing the particulars specified therein in respect of the stations indicated in Article IV. of the 
Regulations. Subsequent minal ations and additions shall be communicated by the Administrations to the 
International Bureau between the Ist and 10th of each month. By means of the information thus communicated 
the International Bureau shall prepare a list and keep it up to date. The list and its supplements shall be printed 
and distributed to tbe Administrations concerned ; they may also be sold to the public at cost price. 

The International Bureau shall take care that the sume call-signals are not adopted for different radiotelegraph 
stations. 


13. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 
XXXIX. 
The Administration shall facilitate arrangements for communicating to such maritime news agencies as they 


thiuk fit such information respecting wrecks and shipping casualties, or of general interest for purposes of navigation, 
as can properly be communicated to them by their coast stations. 
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XL. 
Traffic exchange between the ship stations indicated in Article 1 of the Convention must be so regulated as not 
to interfere with the service of coast stations, the latter being entitled as a general rule to priority for purposes. of 
public correspondence. 


XLI. 


1. In the absence of special arrangements between the MEER concerned, the provisions of the present regulations 
are applicable, by analogy, to the exchange of radiotelegraphie trattic between two ships at sca, with the following 
exceptions :— 
(a) Article XIV.—The ship charge accruing to the transmitting ship is collected from the sender, and that 
accruing to the receiving ship is collected from the addressee. 
(^) Article X VIII.—The order of transmission is settled on each occasion by mutual agreement between the 
communicating stations. 


(c) Article XXX VI.—The charges in respect of the radiotelegrams in question do not enter into the accounts 
provided for in Article XXXVI, these charges being retained by the Administrations which have collected 


them. 


2. The retransmission of radiotelegrams exchanged between ships at sca is subject to special arrangements 
between the parties concerned. 


XLII 


The provisions of the International Telegraph Regulations are applicable, by analogy, to radiotelegraphic 
correspondence in so far as they are not inconsistent with the provisions of the present Regulations. 


In conformity with Article 11 of the Convention of Berlin, these Regulations will come into force on the 
1st July, 1908. l 


In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the Regulations in a single copy, which will 
remain deposited in the archives of the Imperial German Government, and of which a copy will be sent to each 


Party. 
Done at Berlin, the 3rd November, 1906. 


(Here follow the names of the Plenipotentiaries Y 
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Annexe to Article XX XVIII. of Regulations. 
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APPENDIX No. 5. 


CORRESPONDENCE between the Colonial Office and the Self-governing Colonies with regard to the 
Draft Convention, &c. 


Colonial Office to the Governors of Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Cape of Good Hope, Natal, and 
Newfoundland. 


My Lorp, Downing Street, 
SIR, January 12th, 1905. 

I have the honour to transmit to you, to be laid before your Ministers, two copies of a Draft Convention which 
is to be considered at an International Conference on Wireless Telegraphy which will probably meet in Berlin in 
June next. 

I have to state that His Majesty’s Government has not yet finally settled the instructions to be given to the 
British delegates to the Conference, but the Colony under your Government will of course not be committed to any 
Convention that may Le finally adopted without the previous consent of your Government. 

In the meantime, if your Government desires to make any observations on the provisions of the Draft Conven- 
tion, I shall be glad to receive them at an early date. 

I have, &c., 


The Officers Administering the Alfred Lyttelton. 
Governments of Commonwealth of | 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Newfoundland. 


Governor of Newfoundland to Colonial Office. 


Government House, St. John's, 
SIR, February 20th, 1905. 
With reference to your Despatch of 12th January, 1905, covering the draft of a Convention to be considered 
at an International Conference on Wireless Telegraphy, I have the honour to inform you that my Ministers have 


no observations to offer in the matter. They have been pleased to learn that the Colony will not be committed 
without its consent to any Convention that may be adopted with reference to this subject. 


I have, ke. 
The Right Honourable | Wm. Macgregor 
Alfred Lyttelton, K.C., M.P., &c. | 


-—— — ——— 


Extract from a Report of the Committee of the Honourable the Privy Council of Canada, approved by His 
Excellency the Governor-General, February 28th, 1905. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had under consideration a Despatch, dated 12th January, 1906, 
from the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, transmitting copies of a Draft Convention 
which is to be considered at an International Conference on Wireless Telegraphy, which will probably meet in 
Berlin in June 1905. 

The Minister of Marine and Fisheries, to whom the said despatch was referred, states that the Canadian 
3overnment highly appreciates the action of His Majesty's Government in referring the Draft Convention to them 
for an expression of thei views thereon, and that, having carefully considered the provisions, they do not desire to 
suggest any amendments. 

The Committee advise that His Excellency the Governor-General be moved to forward a copy of this Minute 
to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

All which is respectfully submitted for approval. 

(Signed) John J. McGee, 


m 5 G soc 77 777 Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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Governor of Natal to Colonial Office. 


King's House, Durban, Natal, 
SIR, February 27th, 1905, 
With reference to your Despatch of the 12th ultimo, transmitting copies of a Draft Convention which is to be 
considered at an International Conference on Wireless Telegraphy to be held in Berlin, I have the honour to inform 
you that the Regulations contained therein appear to my Ministers satisfactory. 
I have, &c., 
The Right Honourable Henry McCallum. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


Ministers of Cape of Good Hope to Governor. 


Prime Minister's Office, Cape Town, 


February 28th, 1905. 

With reference to His Excellency the Governor's Minute dated 31st ultimo, transmitting copy of a Despatch 
from the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies in regard to the International Conference to b: 
held on Wireless Telegraphy, Minis rs have the honour to state that the Draft Convention and R2gulations have 
be2n duly considered, and they appete to meet almost every difficulty which may arise in practical working of the 
wireless telegraphy system. ar 

The only amendment which Ministers desire to suggest at the present time is that the provisions of Clause 31 
of the detailed regulations should permit of the original copies of telegrams being posted from the nearest post 
office instead of being sent to the Telegraph Administration ough the charterers at the port of origin, when the 
ship or packet returns to that port. For accounting and audit purpo:es the charterers should: of course, have access 
to any telegrams which may be sent by post direct to the Telegraph Administration. 

Ministers will be glad to be favoured in due course with the report of the deliberations of the Conference at 
Berlin, as, in view of the prospective establishment of wireless stations in this Colony, early information is of 
Importance, 


(Signed — T W. Smartt. 


Governor of New Zealand to Colonial Office. 


SIR, Wellington, August 10th, 1905. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Despatch of the 12th January last, concerning the 
Tuternational Conference on Wireless Telegraphy which was to have met in Berlin last June. 
With reference to the third paragraph of your despatch, my Ministers state that they have no observations to 


offer for the consideration of the Conference, and they desire me to convey to you their regrets for the oversight by 
which this reply has been sc long delayed. 


I have, &c. 
‘Lhe Right Honourable Plunket, 


Alfred Lyttelton, K.C., M.P., &c., &c., 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


Governor. 


No answer was received from the Australian Government. 
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APPENDIX No. 6. 


PAPER handed in by Mr. Cuthbert Hall. 
(See Question 1316.) 


— -e - 


ANALYSIS. 


The figure of 40, quoted as the number of coast stations at which it is claimed that a public telegraph service 
for communication with ships at sea by means of wireless telegraph apparatus is being carried on by systems other 
than the Marconi, is incorrect. The figure purported to relate to coast stations, but on examination is found to have 
included a number of coasting vessels which are said to be equipped with wireless telegraph apparatus of other 


systems. 


The Western Union Tariff Book announces that it collects rates for wireless telegraph messages transmitted 
through the following commercial stations (not equipped by the Marconi Company :— 


Wilson Point, U.S.A. 
Key West, U.S.A. 
Hatteras, U.S.A. 
Galveston, U.S.A. 
Mobile, U.S.A. 


and through the following Naval stations :— 


Norfolk, U.S.A. 
Havannah, Cuba. 

Cape Henry, U.S.A. 
Jupiter (Florida), U.S.A. 
Drytortugas, U.S.A. 


One hundred of the commercial stations of other systems, mentioned in Mr. Gavey's list (Appendix 1), in the 
United Kingdom, Holland, Roumania, Spain, Tripoli, Mexico, Central America and West Indies, Brazil, Peru, 
Uruguay, China, India and Burma, Turkey, Malaysia and. Polynesia, are not connected with the inland telegraph 
systems, and carrying on any public telegraph service with ships of the Mercantile Marine. 


A protest was made in the French press, and in the French Chamber of Deputies, against the announcement 
that the two stations in France were connected to the inland telegraph system and available for communication 
with ships of the mercantile marine, on the ground that all the ships equipped carried Marconi apparatus which 
did not communicate with these stations, and that messages were only transmitted as far as the coast stations and 
subsequently returned to the senders with the land-line rates deducted. | 


We have no information with regard to the twelve commercial stations of other systems said to exist in 
Germany, or with regard to the two said to exist in Norway. The principal German Liners, however, carry Marconi 
apparatus, and no commercial service is carried on between the German coast stations and those liners. 
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APPENDIX No. 7 


— — o — — — _ — 


CAPER handed in by Mr. J. Gavey, c.B., on the 18th' April, 1907. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH STATIONS. 


COUNTRY. 


EvnorE: 

United Kingdom - 
Austria Hungary - 
Belgium - 
Denmark - 
France 

Germany - 
Holland - 
Italy - - 
Montenegro - 
Norway - 

Portugal - , 
Roumania - : - 
Russia - - - 
Spain - - - 
Sweden  - - = 


ORRIA 
ugypt - 
ae - 
enega 
Tripoli - 
Tunis - - 


NoRTH AMERICA: 
Alaska - - z 
Canada - " " 
Mexico - - $ 
United States - » 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
INDIES - - : Š 


SoutH AMERICA: 
Argentine Republic - 
Brazil . - 


Peru - - 7 E 
Uruguay -  - : 


Asta! 

Chinas >> - 
Cochin China - 
Corea - 

India and Burma 
Japan - - 
Manchuria - - - 
Turkey - - - 


MALAYSIA AND POLYNESIA 


dps Sand wich, Ladrone 


and Samoa Islands). 


TOTAL - 


| 
d 


| 


| 


Commercial. 


Marconi ' 


System. 


19 
l 


14 
1 


| 


63 


Marconi system 
Other systems 
Experimental, proposed and “ doubtful” stations are not included in above list. 


- 


Other — 
Systems. — 


! ! 
-— | 


Eu as | 


E 


Non-commercial). 


Marconi 
System. 


Other 


Systems. 


NET | 
N Om St 


t$ 


i 


REMARKS. 


*Including 2 at Gibraltar 


and : at Malta. 


tIncluding 1 at Vladivostock. 


(NoT£.—Between 80 and 90 


ships of the Mercantile 
Marine of various nation- 
alities are equipped with 
Marconi apparatus, and 
between 70 and 80 with 
non . Marconi apparatus. 
Battleships fitted with 
wireless telegraph appa- 
ratus are not included in 
this list). 


(Asia Minor.) 


329 Stations. 


98 


231 
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APPENDIX No. 8. 
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MEMORANDA by Sir Oliver Lodge. 


I. 
13 May 1907. 


The elementary notion of “amplitude,” z.e., vigour or intensity or energy (in sound, loudness, and in light 
‘mightness), has been introduced in rather a confusing fashion, as if 1t were a new idea. It is not true to say thac 
tuning depends on it. Tuning depends on wave-length, and on there being a sufficient succession of similar waves 
o enable the tuned vibrator to respond by gradually getting up swing. If, instead of distributing the energy over 
:4. number of oscillations, it is all concentrated in one—in what, in my evidence, I called a“ whip-crack "—then there 
«an be no tuning. 

This is, I suppose, what Mr. Marconi meant by the importance of amplitude, but it was a foggy way to speak 
of an obvious ith: 

The Convention, I believe, intended to regulate the two factors, “ wave-length " and “ power." 

There might be some ambiguity about “ power," for it would be possible, instead of emitting the power regularl 
to store it up for a time and then release the accumulated energy in one great “bang.” (But such a method woul 
liberate, for the time, excessive power ; and moreover it cannot be attuned.) 

To some extent this is done in the whip-crack plan, and perhaps the Convention does not as yet exclude it. But 
in so far as the present regulations are too few, that fact should not be objected to by those who wish to make them 
none. It is better to err in defect than in excess. To cover extreme cases, supplementary regulations will doubt- 
less be required from time to time. 

One element, I believe, may soon require specific attention, namely, the height of the emitter above the earth. 
The same power will carry much further when isolated and elevated well abovc the ground, and the higher the 
'further— within limits. 

I did not mention this in my evidence, because I did not think you wanted to improve, or add to, the regula- 
tions of the Conventions, but that you rather aimed at considering whether they could reasonably be adopted, as 
an initial working scheme, to be amended from time to time. 

SOPOTE the practical elevation attainable on ships is naturally limited, unless kites or such like implements 
:are used. 

By the way, I notice that Professor Fleming spoke of Lodge-Muirhead non-connection with earth as if it were a 
mere evasion of Marconi's plan of earth connection ; saying that I had pointed out that indirect connection through 
a large condenser would do as well. I repudiate that ; I never pointed out anything of the kind. We employ the 
old Hertz radiator of 1888, et. seq. ; and the neighbourhood of the earth is only a nuisance which we would dispense 


with if we could. 
Oliver Lodge. 


II. 
24 May 1907. 


Professor Fleming’s written statement, accepted by the Committee, incidentally makes some comments and 
criticisms on my evidence, which I can hardly s8 over in silence, if the Chairman will allow me a brief reply. 

As Scientific Adviser to the Marconi Co., Professor Fleming naturally regards things from their point of view, 
and emphasises Mr. Marconi's claim to publie recognition. But such recognition has surely been fully accorded on 
all hands ; so that whereas Hertz is comparatively an unknown name, except in scientific circles, the name of 
Marconi is famous all over the world. 

The energetic and efficient way in which, since 1896, he has pressed forward to the practicability of the 
telegraphic application of Hertz waves, and towards increasing their efficiency and range of action, with the greatest 
pertinacity and success, have been admirable ; and I have never failed to recognise the fact. 

But in saying this I do not thereby mean to express admiration of his 1896 patent. On the contrary (acting 
doubtless under legal advice), he has there claimed a multitude of things that were well-known at that date ; indeed 
it is difficult to point to any novelty in that patent, unless it be the lofty wire and the earth connection—both of 
which however have been claimed by others. A general claim for antenna can certainly not be maintained, because 
they had been used all along as collectors of the waves. 

A legitimate distinction may be drawn between actual commercial telegraphy, and mere signalling at a distance, 
by means of Hertzian waves—such as I exhibited ; but the distinction is not of a fundamental character, it is like 
the difference between & working model engine on the one hand, and a steam engine on the same plan, of considera- 
able power, on the other. 

Moreover, the engine of considerable power was of gradual growth. Mr. Marconi's arrangements were by no 
means perfect in 1896 ; and it is not surprising that the attention of many was directed, by the interest aroused by 
his experiinents and claims, to improving and to attaining trustworthiness in thisat first capricious and troublesome 
md of signalling. It has been a long and arduous process, and it has been attained in several manners by 

iferent e. 

In this xol and throughout I have never had any but friendly feelings for Mr. Marconi personally, and I 
believe that they are reciprocated. But unfortunately the company's scientific adviser, Professor Fleming, thinks 
it proper, in his written statement, to make the following accusation :— | 

* On being pressed in cross-examination (Q. 2212) Sir Oliver Lodge admitted that previous to 1896 he had not 
himself given the invention any practical application." | 

[Meaning by * practical " of course a commercial application on an engineering scale]. 

This sentence I wish to traverse in the strongest way. 

In the first place I was not conscious of any “cross-examination.” I was not acquainted with the gentlemen 
who asked 1ue Que tons but they all appeared to me anxious to elicit the truth ; and 1 answered their questions as 
frankly as possible. 

I did not require any * pressing " to admit that I had not applied Hertz waves to actual telegraphy, other than 
signalling a ama) distance on what may well be called a model or laboratory scale. T have always asserted that ; 
and the fact is well known. 

As to what I did or said before 1896, I have appealed throughout to publications and contemporary records. 

I will refrain from commenting on Professor F eming's other statements, except two ; 

At top of page 5, he says that the tuning methods recorded in my 1897 patent would not work in his hands. 

Very likely, but nevertheless it is on those methods almost exactly that we are working now. The primary 
of the transformer is exactly as there depicted ; and the secondary, for what are now called short distances, is very 
like the figure ; though less wire is sufficient, for reasons which are quite intelligible. 

On page 5 he seems to imply that different systems cannot intercommunicate. Asa matter of fact they can, 
and do ; though the messages are not attended to. But if any one system will not, or cannot communicate with 
thers then that system stands condemned for purposes of International intercourse. 

Oliver Lodge. 
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APPENDIX No. 9. 


MEMORANDUM by Dr. Fleming, 


MEMORANDUM of Evidence to be laid before the Select Committee on RADIOTELEGRAPHIO CONVENTION by 
Dr. J. A. Fleming, F.R.S., Professor of Electrical Enginecring in University College of the University 
of London Past Vice-President ot the Institution of Electrical Engineers, &c., &c. 


I have been closely and practically connected with the progress of Electrical Engineering during the past 30 
ears. I am and have been Professor of Electrical Engineering in the University College of the University of 
ondon for 22 years. In 1870 I was the scientific adviser of the old Edison Telephone Company and in 1882 was 

appointed scientific adviser of the Edison Electric Light Company, and subsequently for 20 years of the Edison 
and Swan United Electric Light Company, and have acted in a similar capacity to jnugnerable electrical firms, 
corporations and companies in the last 20 years. | 

At Cambridge, 30 years ago, I studied under the late Professor Clark Maxwell personally, and closely followed 
the subsequent researches of Hertz. I have made the subject of electric wave research a speciality: In 1899 I was 
invited by Mr. Marconi to act as scientific adviser to his Company. I have written and. published many books, 
papers and lectures on the subject of Electric Wave Telegraphy. I am constantly experimenting on the subject and 

ave not merely a theoretical, but practical acquaintance with it. I assisted Mr. Marconi in the design of 
apparatus for the first power station in the world for long distance wireless telegraphy, and am intimately 
acquainted with his work as well as that of other inventors on this matter. 

I may say, however, that my knowledge of the subject of wireless telegraphy is purely on its scientific and 
engineering side, and I have no connection with the business or commercial management of the Marconi or any 
M Company. I haveread the evidence laid before the Committee, and also the Report of the Convention held at 

rlin. ! 
In reading the evidence laid before the Committee, I am much impressed with the rather disjointed manner in 
which the scientific aspect of the subject has been presented to the Committee. I venture to think it may be an 
assistance if I were to place before the Committee a more connected view of the present condition and future 
prospects of electric wave telegraphy with the object of enabling the Committee to judge whether the mode of 
regulating it proposed by the Convention will achieve the purposes desired, or, on the other hand, have the effect of 
hindering the progress of an art which is still extremely young, although immensely useful. 

The idea of telegraphy between places not pple by a continuous wire is not new. As far back as 1838, 
Steinhell, of Munich, who suggested the earth return in telegraphy, anticipated that in time telegraphy might be 
conducted altogether through the earth without wires. Morse and Gale, at Washington in 1842, began experiments 
on telegraphy acrcss rivers without connecting wires, and were followed by Lindsay in England. After the 
invention of the telephone, Trowbridge. Preece, Rathenau, Strecker, and many others, prosecuted researches in the 
same direction, and lates on Edison, Gilliland, Pheps, and others, invented a form of telegraphy to moving trains. 
From and after 1886, Sir William Preece devoted himself to the subject, and his work and that of the Post Office 
Officials on the so-called conductive-inductive method has been described by Mr. Gavey in his evidence before the 
Committee. These earlier methods of limited range were thrown into the background by the rise and invention of 
electric or Hertzian wave telegraphy. In 1892 Sir William Crookes, in a remarkable magazine article, made the 
suggestion that Hertzian waves aright be used for this purpose, having had his imagination stimulated by Nikola 
Tesla's brilliant experiments on high frequency electric currents. In 1894, Sir Oliver Lodge gave a wellknown 
lecture at the Royal Institution on “ The Work of Hertz and some of his Successors.” Jn that lecture there was 
not the slightest reference to the use of Hertzian waves in telegraphy. Subsequently it was stated that members 
of the audience, notably Dr. Muirhead and Mr. Campbell Swinton, had been stimulated by the experiments showr 
to attempt to apply the methods for telegraphic purposes The important matter, however, is not what they tried, 
but what they succeeded in doing, and there is no contemporary record that they had any such success as to 
constitute it a new technical advance. 

At that date the attention of physicists was more directed to the extension of Hertz’s work on its scientific 
side than its application to transmit intelligence to a distance. Distance effects had, however, been observed and 
imperfectly understood facts noted. As far back as 1879, the late Prof. D. E. Hughes had shown that a tube full of 
metallic powder in connection with a telephone and voltaic cell was curiously affected by an electric spark at a 
distance. Branly, in France, had discovered the effect of a distant electric spark on the conductivity of a loose 
metallic contact now called the coherer action, and Popoff, in Russia, had applied the same for observations on 
atmospheric electricity. Although the rudiments of electric wave telegraphy were to be found in these experiments 
they did not rise beyond laboratory experiments or out-of-door effects transmitted much less than a mile, and 
although these things were well known, it was clear that additional invention was required before they could be 
utilised for practical telegraphic purposes. That invention was made and added when Marconi: connected one end 
of a Hertzian wave oscillator to the earth and the other end to an insulated elevated plate carried on a long wire at 
the transmitting station, and likewise connected one end of a greatly improved form of Branly coherer or metallic 
filings tube at the receiving station to earth and the other end to an insulated elevated wire and plate. 

The effect of this device was to change entirely the capabilities of the apparatus and render possible actual 
telegraphy by electric waves, and this, together with the other improvements introduced by Mr. Marconi, at the same 
time converted & mere laboratory apparatus into a telegraphic appliance. However much Mr. Marconi may have 
benefited by the work of his predecessors, the fact remains that whilst before his work in 1896 there was no electric 
wave telegraphy, since that date it has gone forward with giant strides, and there has been a flood of inventions, 

tent improvements and research starting from his fundamental improvements, The value of an idea of this kind 
18 not to be measured by its intrinsic simplicity, but by the degree to which it stimu'ates further inventions on the 
part of numerous other people. In the evidence already bef^re the Committee a great deal has been said about 
various “systems " of wireless telegraphy. It should be clearly understood that no form of wireless telegraphy 
has yet been devised which has any practical importance or extensive use at the present day except that involving 
electric or Hertzian waves. Moreover, all the various so-called “ systems" make use in some form of the antenna, 
or aerial, air wire or elevated insulated conductors at both sending or receiving ends which characterised Marconi's 
first successful form of telegraphic apparatus. The modifications which have been introduced are in details, not 
essential principles. It has been found, for instance, that for short distances, or even up to say fifty miles or so, the 
earth connection introduced by Marconi at sending and receiving end can be replaced by a large capacity or 
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condenser. Instead of connecting the antenna directly to the earth, it may, as Sir Oliver Lodge has pointed out, 
be connected through a large condenser, but as high frequency currents pass freely through such a condenser, this is 
electrically equivalent to a metallic earth connection. 

Again, instead of exciting the oscillations in the antenna by charging it with electricity and discharging it 
suddenly, it was found to be better to connect it directly or inductively to another circuit containing a condenser of 
large energy storage in which powerful electrical oscillations can be set up by charging and discharging the 
condenser suddenly. A large number of devices have been invented for detecting the oscillations created by the 
electric waves in the receiving antenna, but these cannot in any proper sense of the word be said to create a new 
“system” of wireless telegraphy. The Lodge-Muirhead System, Slaby-Arco-Braun System, the de Forest System, 
and the Fessenden System of wireless telegraphy, which have been named to the Committee as separate systems, 
are all similar in principle to the Marconi system in that they involve—(i) the use of electric or Hertzian waves as 
the means of communication ; (ii) they all make use of the antenna at receiving and sending stations first 
introduced by Marconi ; (iii) they all make use of an earth connection at both ends, or what is equivalent to it ; 
(iv) they all employ a Hertzian or oscillatory electric spark at the transmitter ; (v) they all create a disturbance in 
the universal ether called an electric wave, by the high frequency or rapid electric currents set up in the antenna at 
each oscillatory spark ; (vi) they all employ some means of detecting the feeble oscillatory electric currents set up 
in the receiving antenna by the arriving electric waves. The more recent forms of transmitter differ from the 
earlier only in the number and energy of the waves sent out at each discharge spark. In the earlier form of 
Marconi transmitter at each electric discharge of the antenna & very few electric oscillations are created in it, which, 
moreover, rapidly die away. They are said to be «strongly dumped. The sparks made by the ordinary spark 
induction coi] used come at the rate of about 50 per second, and each spark may excite only a very few oscillations in 
the antenna and radiates corresponding waves. In more modern forms of transmitter these trains of oscillations 
and waves are not only more energetic, but in each train the oscillations are more numerous and die away more 
slowly. They are called feebly damped waves. 

ii the most recent form of transmitter the trains of waves are continuous, or nearly continuous, and do not die 
away at all. They are called undamped waves. 

There are three methods of creating undamped waves—(i) a mechanical method by means of a high frequency 
alternator ; (ii) the electric arc method due to Duddell, and improved by Poulsen; and (iii) a mechanical and 
highly effective method which is a recent invention of Mr. Marconi and not yet described in detail. 

In some ways these nndamped waves transnütters are an advance on the Hertzian spark transmitters. The 
arc method of Poulsen is by no means the only, or the best, method known for producing these undamped oscillations, 
though very considerable prominence has been given to this method lately. It is much more difficult to use than the 
simple forin of spark transmitter. Each of these forms of transmitter for creating strongly damped, feebly damped, 
and undainped Sectio waves has its own appropriate form of associated receiver, and it may be said exhibits its 
own poeni virtues and vices. 

e strongly damped spark transmitter is an easily managed device of great simplicity, but the corresponding 
strongly dam d receiver is sensitive to nearly every stray or vacant electric wave passing through space. 

The fesbly, damp spark transmitter requires a little more skill to handle and tune it. The corresponding feebly 
damped receiver is much inore selective in its wave reception, and is sensitive to, electric waves of only a certain 
limited wave length and damping. The question of how wide or narrow may be the limits of wave length and 
damping within which it is affected is a complicated question. lt is partly (a) a matter of the energy of the 
incident wave, and (b) partly of the skill of the operator, and (c) partly of the damping of the receiver. 

The arc method of producing undamped oscillations is much more difficult to handle than the simple spark 
transmitter. Mr. Marconi has recently invented a new and very simple method of creating powerful trains of 
continuous or undamped waves, which I venture to think will exhibit a great advantage over the arc method at 
least for large powers. The antenna which is used for the reception of undamped waves can be made still more 
selective in its action as compared with the feebly damped receiving antenna, but it then requires more skill to keep 
its corresponding transmitter in tune with it. 

There are thus three characteristic qualities of the electric waves used in telegraphy, viz. : wave length, wave 
energy and damping. These correspond to the tone, loudness and duration in the case of sound signals. 

In regulations of the Berlin Conference the last two qualities are entirely ignored, and waves ditferentiated 
merely by wave length. This is quite unscientific. 

As regards the means for making any particular antenna sensitive only to waves of one particular length and 
damping, the means so far employed are based chiefly oa the facts of electrical resonance. Every electric circuit 
containing capacity and inductance, or electric inertia, has its own particular rate of vibration like a tuning fork, 
and is set in vibration most easily when acted upon by impulses at that rate. But there are other methods at 
least as promising, illustrated by the Anders Bull method, in which privacy is secured, not by the use of a 
particular wave length but by the use of certain agreed intervals between the wave trains. I mention this to show 
that invention has by no means reached its finality in the methods for securing privacy of communication. 

Again, there is the important question of locating the direction from which waves are coming and limiting the 
all-round diffusion of the emitted radiation. Mr. Marconi has achieved a good deal towards this end by the use of 
ae antennz, and you have heard from one witness that Lieut. Ryan, R.N., had made some observations of this 
effect. 

Professor Braun, of Strassburg, Mr. de Forest in America, and others, have worked at it with a certain degree of | 
success. Another matter to which I wish particularly to draw the attention of the Committee is the difficulties 
which surround electric wave telegraphy arising fron the ever-varying transparency cf our atmosphere to Hertzian 
waves. There is an absorptive effective on long and strong electric waves over great distances due to electric 
charges existing in our atmosphere. This is technically termed atmospheric ionisation, and is chiefly due 
to sunlight, radio-active matter in the soil, and cosmical action. The transparency of our atmosphere to 
long Hertzian waves varies from hour to hour and day to day. Its laws of variation are slowly 
being discovered, and it accounts for much of the irregularity in transmission which puzzled early 
experimentalists. Under some conditions transmitters of small power will send messages over unusually 
great distances, under others transmitters of large power are curiously limited in their range. ‘This altogether 
vitiates the calculations of those who think that there is a hard and fast limit to the sphere of influence of any one 
transmitter. .All these things support the conclusion that electric wave telegraphy is still a young art. Hundreds 
of patents are taken out every year for improvements, and the chief workers are still actively engaged in 
struggling with its outstanding problems. The notion that it has arrived at a final practical state in which it may 
very suitably be subjected to regulations for the good of allis a complete fallacy. Electric wave telegraphy has, 
moreover, this peculiarity, on which I wish to lay very great stress, viz., that experiments for its improvement cannot 
be carried out on a small scale. To make any useful invention in it each idea must be tested for some time in real 
practical telegraphic work. No small-scale or laboratory experiments suffice. To overcome the difficulties of trans- 
Atlantic telegraphy we must experiment across the Atlantic. It is not the slightest use to try the proposed methods 
across the English Channel. Valuable additions can only be now made to the art by experiments on the scale of 
12 inches to the foot. Much has been accomplished, but still more remains to be done. Again, wireless telephony 
or the transmission of speech by electric waves, has made more than a beginning, and I have the strongest belief 
that the problem of trans-Atlantic telephony is not only soluble but quite practicable. 

Now, at this stage of the development of a progressive but infantile and yet important art, the proposed 
international regulation of it amounts to a suggestion to put a lusty infant into a close-fitting suit of armour, 
the ete purpose of which is to increase its usefulness, but the real effect of which will be most certainly to 
stop its growt | 

P That this is not an imaginative fear is clearly seen when we look back at the history of electric lighting. I 
1882, electric lighting was very much in the same stage of progress as wireless telegraphy is now. It had emerge 
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from a laboratery into a certain practical condition. The British Governnient of that day, moved by a fear of 
monopolies, thought the time ripe for legislation, and Mr. Chamberlain introduced and carried through Parliament an 
Act entitled, “ An Act for facilitating Electric Lighting.” Now we all know what happened. This premature legis- 
lation crippled the industry. Five years afterwards it had to be reconsidered and amended, and so far from “ facili- 
tating" electric lighting it caused this country to lag greatly behind others in which no such artificia] regulation of 
it had taken place. Iam not suggesting for a moment that there is a parallel between the nature of the regu- 
lations in the two cases. I am only using it as an illustration of the fact that the wisest statesmen may be greatly 
mistaken in the effects they anticipate wil] result from the legislative control of a young but growing art. 

When the bondage of official regulations is imposed on a technical application of science in the early stages of 
its development, the immediate effect is to hinder and delay the introduction of improvements. It is emphatically 
most true that * Necessity 13 the mother of Invention." if we want a real remedy for any deficiency in a technical 
application of science, the best way to obtain it is to let the consequences of the defect produce their full result. 
Thus, for example, it is acknowledged that our means of isolating wireless stations is still somewhat imperfect. 
Very well, then, let stations continue to interfere, and the pressure of necessity will sooner or later bring forth the 
required invention overcoming the difficulty. If, however, we endeavour to make bureaucratic regulations supply a 
more speedy but artificial remedy, we may purchase a slight immediate advantage, but we delay or hinder the 
natural evolution of the art and the discovery of the true remedy. 

In much which has been laid before the Committee on the subject of interference the evidence has not always 
been as complete as could be desired. For instance, the Committee have heard from witnes:es that interference and 
overhearing take place between various stations. The important question is whether this overhearing was 
voluntary or involuntary. Were the operators doing all that could be done, z.e., had they the skill and apparatus to 
prevent overhearing if they desired ! 

There is a great difference between not being able to avoid overhearing what is said ina room because the walls 
are too thin or the speaking too loud, and putting one's ear to the keyhole on purpose to hear. 

Now the remedy of the Convention is to define the wave lengths to be used in commercial work, and reserve 
other ranges for Naval and others for Trans-oceanie work. There are ro regulations limiting the damping or the 
maximum wave energy in a train which may be used, yet a station emitting a powerful, strongly-damped wave of 
legal wave length is a fur greater offender and nuisance than a station sending out a wave not of correct le 
wave length, but less maximum energy and feebly damped. I point this out to show that the Convention, in the 
laudable desire to make short and simple rules, have overlooked important scientific facts. The true remedy for 
wireless interference is not to define a couple of wave lengths ind make all else illegal, but to let the pressure of 
necessity develop the full scientific solution of the problem. If the commercial organisations now conducting 
wireless telegra ie are left to themselves to develop the invention in accordance with the natural laws of evolution, 
the mere struggle for existence will necessarily compel improvements, and in accordance with Nature’s drastic law 
of the “survival of the fittest,” the organisation which is most effective will survive. If, however, we interfere with 
the operation of this natural process by bureaucratic regulations, we not only artificially foster the unfit, but 
remove the strongest stimulus for improvement in the fit. We stereotype existing imperfections instead of allowing 
them to work out their own salvation, and we condemn the art to be content with a E degree of perfection than 
it would otherwise attain. 

It is like providing the timid swimmer with a life-belt, or the valetudinarian with a bath chair. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Committee in arriving at their decisions will take this broad view of the 
case and look to the future as well as the present. The real danger is not the upgrowth of a monopoly, but the 
artificial restriction of the development of an art of the greatest importance in the world. 

A good deal has been said in the course of the evidence by various witnesses, that if the Convention is not 
ratified there would be a risk of a “ wireless war,” rendering all wireless telegraphy impossible (Q. 321). 

-~ lt is important to notice, however, that commercial organisations which exist for the purpose of making a return 
on invested capital do not indulge in unremunerative vindictive operations against their rivals. In the first place, 
it involves a large expenditure to erect and maintain a station. It that station does not pay or serve some useful 
purpose, it will sooner or later be closed. If two commercial organisations find that by some niutual arrangement 
they can do profitable work, but whereas without it they can neither of them live, their respective interests will 
bring them together. Mr. Babington-Smith has suggested that if England refuses to ratify the Convention, 
Continental wireless telegraph corporations may indulge in intentional disturbance (Q. 320). If they were to do so 
they would omy destroy tneir own field of operations. In common language, they would be cutting off their own 
moses to spite their faces. 

I regard this idea of a “wireless war” as entirely hypothetical, and not within the range of practical politics. 
f.ven if we were to assume that none of the Powers agree to ratify the Convention, it is ridiculous to suppose that 
every wireless station would set to work at once to churn up the ether and create such a disturbance in the 
universal medium that no one could utilise it. Such a proceeding would be perfectly childish and could not 
possibly take place. If, on the other hand, we assume that other nations ratify the Convention while England does 
not, England will be even in a better position for avoiding disturbances than 1f she ratified it, for the nations that 
ratify will be bound by the regulations of the Convention to use certain wave-lengths, and not to use greater power 
than was necessary to effect communication. It will then be the simplest thing in the world for the British 
stations to select other wave lengths, which do not interfere with the Convention wave lengths. Moreover, 
although it is conceivable that under some circumstances coast stations could deliberately interfere with each others 
yet what is possible to the coast station or the power station is not possible to the ship. The ship is limited in the 
range of waves that it can send out, and in the amount of power that can be employed by the antenna which can 
conveniently and safely be erected on the ships masts. Hence the idea that a ship could “shout down” a particular 
coast station and effect its own desired communication with another one by sheer violence is also impracticable. 
If, for instance, a ship in the Channel was desirous of communicating with the Lizard, it would nct be practicable 
for a coast station at Ushant to stop this communication provided that the station at the Lizard was free to use the 
best known means to prevent this interference. The evidence of many witnesses given to the Committee on this 
matter is inconsistent. On the one hand, some witnesses, such as Sir Oliver Lodge, have claimed to have a perfect 
and exact method of tuning and isolation, and, on the other hand, he and others are advocating the adoption of the 
neuen: of the Convention on the ground that this will prevent confusion and disturbance of one station by 
another. 

It has been suggested that the proposed regulation would induce an era of universal wireless peace. There is, 
however, a vast difference between the peace produced by bureaucratic regulation of a new and progressive industry 
undertaken, so to speak, in advance of experience, and that spontaneous adjustment of respective interests, coupled 
with the inevitable survival of the fittest, which takes place when commercial organisations serving the public are 
left to work out their own purposes in their own way. The former is a thoroughly German, and the latter a 
characteristic British mode of approaching the subject. 

The case against ratification may, I think, be summarised as follows :— 

1. The Convention have legislated far too much with a view to the immediate present, and have neglected 
to consider the future of wireless telegraphy. 

2, They have treated the subject of electric wave telegraphy as if it bad reached a mature condition, 
whereas it 1s only a growing child. 

3. They have held in view only the present simple methods of signal communication by fixed wave lengths, 
the wave trains as used in spark telegraphy. They hive ignored the possibilities of undamped waves, and also 
the practical employment of electric wave telephony. 

4. The effect of their regulations will most certainly be to cramp and restrict invention, and to make it far 


more difficult to either try or introduce improvements. 
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5. The adoption of the regulations of the Convention will remove that proper stimulus to making great 
ee which arises from the pressure of necessity, by creating an artificial condition of affairs in which 
ifficulties are covered up rather than removed. : 

6. They place the more efficient and pouce wireless telegraph methods on a level with the less efficient, 
and aim at a uniform mediocrity rather than the elimination of the unfit. 

7. Our experience in the case of all previous great electrical inventions is that the premature subjection of 
them to official regulations has always in the long run proved to be a mistake. « 


8. The reliance on a network of bureaucratic regulations to bring about order and a certain minimum of 
efficiency, rath»r than the promotion of progress and improvements by healthy competition, is a characteristic 
German mode of dealing with a subject not 1n accord with British genius and enterprise. | 


In accordance with the permission of the Chairman I desire to supplement the memorandum of evidence 
already submitted by me to the Committee, as follows :— 


As regards the history of electric wave telegraphy, evidence has been put in denying to Mr. Marconi the credit 
of being the true initiator of practical wireless telegraphy, and representing it as having been in existence before 
the date of his first Dritish patent in 1896. Thus Sir William Preece has stated in his evidence (Q. 3314) that 
wireless telegraphy existed before Marconi, and that when Mr. Marconi came he only came with a new way of 
doing an old thing. This remark, though perfectly true in a sense, does not sufficiently emphasise the real novelty 
of Mr. Marconi’s method. Mr. Marconi brought, not merely an alternative to some pre-existing methods, but 
something quite beyond them, and capable of doing that which the older and now extinct forms could not possibly 
achieve, thus opening an entirely new era. 

On this pont we can have no better testimony than £hat of Sir William Preece himself, for in 1897, lecturing 
at the Royal Institution (see Proceedings Royal Society London, 1897, Vol. 15, p. 467) Sir William Preece, intro- 
ducing Marconi’s work to the world, said of him: * He has not discovered any new rays ; his receiver is based on 
Branly’s coherer. Columbus did not invent the egg, but he showed how to make it stand on its end, and Marconi 
has produced from known means a new electric eye more delicate than any known electric instrument, and a new 
system of telegraphy that will reach places hitherto inaccessible . . . enough has been done to prove and show 
that for shipping and lighthouse purposes it will be a great and valuable acquisition.” 

'l'his extraet is not taken from a newspaper report, but from the official report of the lecture delivered by Sir 
W. Preece, proofs of which doubtless passed through his hands. 

Again, we have the strongest testimony from Professor Slaby, of Berlin, who, on hearing of Marconi's experi- 
ments, came to England to see them, and, on returning, wrote a magazine article “ On the New Telegraphy " (see 
Century Magazine, April 1898, Vol. 55, page 867), in which he says :— 


* In January, 1897, when the news of Mareoni's first successes ran through the newspapers, I myself was 
earnestly occupied with similar problems. I had not been able to telegraph more than 100 metres through the air. 
It was at once clear to me that Marconi must have added something else—something new—to what was alread 

known, whereby he had been able to obtain to lengths measured in kilometres. Quickly making up my iind T 
travelled to England, where the Bureau of Telegraphs was undertaking experiments on a large scale. Mr. Preece, 
the celebrated Éngineer-in-Chief of the'General Post Office, in the most courteous and hospitable way permitted 
me to take part in these, and in truth what I saw there was something new. Marconi had made a discovery ; he 
was working with means the entire meaning of which no one before him had recognised. Only in that way can 
we explain the secret of his success. In the English Professional Journals an attempt has been made to den 

novelty to the method of Marconi. It was urged that the production of Hertzian rays, their radiation throug 

space, the construction of his electrical eye, all this was known before. True; all this had been known to me also 


yet I was never able to exceəd 100 metres." 


Hence we have contemporary testimony on the part of Sir William Preece and Professor Slaby, that what 
Mr. Marconi did was not to continue the work of others, but something new which marked an epoch. Sir Oliver 
Lodge has stated (Q. 2117) that in 1894 Dr. Muirhead was struck with the applicability of electric waves to tele- 
cacy, and he has claimed that his work in 1894 stimulated this application. Against this may be put the fact 
that in Sir Oliver Lodge’s own book, entitled the * Work of Hertz and some of his Successors,” published in 1894, 
after the delivery of his lectures in London and Oxford, there is not one single word on the subject of wireless 
telegraphy. Whereas in the second edition, published in 1898, after the date of Marconi’s first patent, the title is 
changed to “Signalling Without Wires,” and a chapter is added on the History of the Coherer Principle which was 
originally publishe in November, 1897, in the “ Electrician,’ in which he refers to Mr. Marconi’s work in terms of 
depreciation, as if it had chiefly cunsisted in putting scientific knowledge into a popular form. On being pressed 
in cross-examination (Q. 2212) Sir Oliver Lodge admitted that previous to 1896 he had uot himself given the inven- 
tion any practical application. 

''he real proof of the novelty of Marconi’s work is to be found in the entire absence of any reference in con-. 
temporary literature prior to 1896 of the actual and practical achievement of wireless telegraphy by electric waves. 
Tt was and had been an inventor’s dream, a project or suggestion not practically realised until the time when 
Marconi took it up and carried it to a state at which it became a practical form of telegraphy having vast 
possibilities of development, altogether different from laboratory experiments with Hertzian waves. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that no one can point to a single patent for electric wave wireless telegraphy dated prior to the British 
Specification of Marconi, No. 12039 of 1896, whilst subsequently they are to be numbered by thousands. If 
practical electricians, such as Dr. Muirhead, had had their minds directed to the application of Hertzian waves in 
telegraphy prior to 1896 and had achieved any success which would in any way whatever be called practical, they 

d have unquestionably have put it on record in patent specifications. 

Sir Oliver Lodge in his evidence states (Q. 2216) that he does not use an antenna, but in the next answer 
(Q. 2217) he says he does in his system employ an elevated aérial, which is made of wire, but it is not a wire up a 
mast. Surely this is a very refined distinction, having regard to the fact that in Marconi’s first British patent the 
antenna is figured and described as a vertical wire with a plate at the top upheld by a pole. Sir Oliver ge also 
claims that he does not employ an earth connection, which is a feature of Marconi s invention ; he says (Q. 2183): 
* In my 1897 patent I did not use much earth connection. Certainly in the old experiments of 1889, 1890, 1892 and 
1894, I seldom used earth connections, sometimes for collecting, but never for sending. Well yes, sometimes for- 
sending, but never for tune sending, or anything like tuning." l 

I Eng that it would be difficult for anyone to ascertain from the above statement what Sir Oliver Lodge 
really does do. 

n his more recent British patents, such as No. 11348, of 1901, he states that he employs an earth connection 
at both transmitter and receiver, and in this particular specification he states that one terminal of his working 
condenser has an aérial conductor of ADP opriet length and capacity, reaching up to a considerable height con- 
nected to it, and the other terminal of the said condenser is connected either to the earth direct or through another 
condenser to the earth. In other words, in this later specification by Lodge and Muirhead it is stated that a con- 
nection to earth through a condenser is the electrical equivalent to a direct connection. Furthermore, Mr. Muirhead 
stated (Q. 2365) that Sir Oliver Lodge was granted a master patent for tuning, No. 11,575 of 1897, in Great Britain. 
As against this I should like to put on record the following facts. In and before 1900, Mr. Marconi invented 
certain great improvements in tuned or synotie telegraphy, involving the use of certain forms of oscillation trans- 
former, and obtained British patents for these inventions. On applying for equivalent German patents, that 
Patent Office referred him to Sir Oliver Lodge's above-mentioned 1897 patent as a possible anticipation. I was 
requested by the Marconi Company to go to Germany and discuss the matter. I accordingly had certain tuning 
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coils and apparatus for tuned wireless telegraphy made as closely as possible like the apparatus figured in the above- 
mentioned Lodge specification, and also other apparatus as described by Marconi. Experts from the German 
Patent Ottice came to meet me in June, 1900, at Borkum on the North Sea, and I exhibited the apparatus to them, 
and invited them to test it on a wireless circuit then established between the Island of Borkum and a certain light- 
ship. The apparatus made in accordance with Lodge’s specification failed to work, while that made in accordance 
with Marconis worked perfectly. The German Patent Office therewith granted patents to Marconi for these 
inventions. Hence the 1897 patent of Sir Oliver Lodge when put to the test of practice was not regarded by the 
very critical German Patent Office as master patent for tuning or for syntonic telegraphy. 

In the course of the evidence given to the different systems in use, the Committee have had statements laid 
before them by Mr. Marconi as well as by me that the electric waves used in wireless telegraphy cannot merely 
be characterised by their wave length, but other qualities such as amplitude and damping must be specified as 
well as to define a wave, and that there are three types of waves now used :—(1) Strongly-damped intermittent wave 
trains ; (2) feebly-damped intermittent wave trains; and (3) undamped peraistent wave trains. Each of these 
is created by a particular form of transmitter and detected by a particular form of receiver. If we compare 
electric waves with waves in the air producing sound, we may say that the above three types of electric waves are 
analogous to (1) a number of short Aem on a trumpet; (2) a number of prolonged, more or less drawn out blasts 
on a horn; and (3) a continuous note of an organ pipe. The short blast on the trumpet at regular intervals 
corresponding to the series of rapidly decadent vibrations constituting the strongly-damped waves}; the prolonged 
blasts on the horn corresponding to the more prolonged trains of feebly-damped waves ; id a continuous note on the 
organ pipe to the undamped electric waves. 

It has been stated by Sir William Preece (Q. 3488, also Q. 3600), and also by Mr. Gavey (see Q. 1802), 
that the use of these different types of wave generator and receiver is no barrier to intercommunication, 
but this evidence is not supported by the witness particularly well acquainted with the Poulsen apparatus, namely, 
Mr. Maskelyne, who in his answer (Q. 2585) most distinctly stated in the case of Poulsen apparatus, “If you work 
on an exclusive wave you have to work at a non-intercommunicating station, that is an exempted station, and it 
would be used to communicate with Poulsen apparatus only as it could not communicate with other apparatus." 

The particular witness, therefore, who has most knowledge of the Poulsen apparatus, is in entire disse remet 
with Sir William Preece on this point. All practical experience shows that intercommunication requiries a 
uniformity of structure or type in the receiving and transmitting apparatus, and it can only be effected between 
apparatus of diverse types by abolishing their characteristic differences of structure. In other words, by making 
them what they were not before, and therefore less efficient. No one can deny that a kind of electric but 
efficient system might be devised, the apparatus of which would be a sort of hybrid or cross between the different 
types now used which could intercommunicate, but it would have lost all the advantages of each separately. It is 
a fundamental law of radiation that bodies absorb rays similar to those which they themselves emit. Hence if a 
transmitter is sending out feeble undamped waves, they cannot effect a receiver which is appropriate or which 
would be effected by intermittent damped waves of greater amplitude. lf the Committee have difficulty in 
deciding between the opinions of diverse witnesses the matter can be sufficiently settled by the fact that many such 

tents have been taken out by Mr. Poulsen and his colleague Mr. Pedersen for special forms of receiver adapted 
or the Poulsen transmitter, and there could have been no object for inventing special forms of receiver if all other 
forms of known receiver were equally well adapted for the reception of continuous or undaimped waves 

Moreover, the above statement is confirmed by the evidence given by Mr. Maskelyne in his answers to Question 
2578 et seq., that the regulations of the Convention system could not be applied to the Poulsen system unless at the 
Saine time the stations were equipped with a De Forest system for receiving the ordinary damped waves as well, 
and that apparatus for both systems would have to be installed in stations if the undamped and damped wave 
systems came into general use (Q. 2378). If this argument is pressed to its logical issue, it follows that in course of 
time if we have in use not three but a dozen types of electric waves, a dozen different types of apparatus may have 
to be included in any station to enable intercommunication, in the Convention sense of the word, to be maintained. 

If it is necessary to do so I can furnish an experimental proof by means of an instrument I have invented, 
called a Cymometer, for measuring electric waves, that the arrangement of a receiving circuit adapted for detecting 
intermittent trains of damped waves will not respond without alteration to continuous or persistent waves of the 
, same mean power It might be further illustrated by the fact that light as emitted by a body such as a star, which 
consists of persistent electric waves, can affect a photographic plate when too feeble to affect the human eye, and, 
on tlie other hand, very brief flashes of light, such as those from a lighthouse, can affect the human eye whilst 
they may not be able to affect a photographic plate. The eye and the plate are receivers of different kind adapted 
to docent different kinds of waves. 

, The matter may be put, then, in a series of propositions which, I submit, are justified by accepted scientific 
acts. 


Ist. That intercommunication implies identity of type of apparatus for transmission and reception. 
9nd. That various types of apparatus for transmission and reception are now in use, and are likely to be. 
3rd. That these different types will not naturally intercomiuunicate. 


Ath. That they can only be made to intercommunicate by abolishing their distinctive differences, making 
in fact, some intermediate type which is neither one thing nor the other. 


Evidence has been offered as to the overhearing of messages by foreign or strange stations, which has been 
put forward as a proof that inevitable interference exists now, aud hence, that if properly regulated, useful inter- 
communication can take place. l l 

Evidence as to this overhearing has been ea by Lieut. Loring (Q. 1136) and by Mr. Gavey (Q. 1803). On 
the other hand these witnesses were not asked whether in these cases the operators were trying to tap these 
messages, or whether they were trying to avoid receiving them. If the latter, whether it was the want of apparatus 
or skill to exclude the stray signals which caused them to fail. l l 

At the present time the causes for interference or overhearing and the remedies for it are to be found in the 
effects of electric resonance. The full scientific repens of these pee covering what is called syntonic 
telegraphy or the tuning of electric circuits were fully given long before the date of Sir Oliver Lodge's 1897 British 
patent. For example, they were fully set out in two E published in 1895 in Germany by Oberbeck 
(Wiedermann's Annalen, Vol. 25, p. 63), and by Bjerknes (Wiedermann’s Annalen, Vol. 55, p. 91). As these principles 
go to the very root, of the chief controversial points before the Committee, I ask permission to make the facts clear 
to non-technical minds by a mechanical illustration. 1f a heavy weight like the bob of a pendulum is suspended by 
a rod or string we have an arrangement which possesses mass or inertia, commonly called weight, and also a power 
of being deflected or displaced from its position of rest and returning to it again. This is called its pliability. Such 
a pendelum can be set in vibration by slight blows or impulses even by puffs of air if administered to it at right 

intervals. Every pendulum has a natural period of vibration of its own, if left to itself ; for example, a long 
pendulum goes slowly and a short ndulum goes quickly, and if we administer to it little blows in time with its 
natural swing at the proper intervals we can soon accumulate a large vibration. In an electric circuit as used in 
wireless telegraphy we have two electric qualities called inductance and capacity, analagous to the mass or weight 
and the pliability in the above pendulum. | |. l BH "na 
To make a signal we must set up a certain minimum electric current or vibration in the receiver, which is 
achieved by the action of the electric waves falling upon theaerial wireor antennae, but this current must not exceed 
a certain maximum, otherwise the detecting device may not operate or may be injured, hence we have to operate 
between two fixed limits, and the following conditions must be complied with by the electrical vibrations set up in 
the receiving circuit, and therefore by the incident waves in order that they may create a signal. (1) They must 
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cone at exactly right intervals of time in tune or.in sympathy with the natural time period of the receiving circuit. 
This implies the use of a certain wave length. (2) They must be strong enough to accumulate a certain minimum 
current in the receiver. (3) They must not be too strong, or they will injure the receiver or put it out of 
adjustment. This implies exactly the right amplitude within certain limits in the waves, and therefore if 
intermittent wave trains are being used as 1n spark telegraphy a certain damping and a certain interval between 
the wave trains. It is not merely necessary to adjust the receiver to respond to a certain wave length, it must be 
adjusted to the other factors above mentioned as well. 

. Hence if a particular receiver is arranged for one kind of wave, say a continuous or persistent wave, it is not 
suitable for the reception of another kind of wave, say an iutermittent damped wave as used in spark telegraphy. 
In other words, if constructed to be affected by the regular persistent general impulses of an undamped wave, such 
as a Poulsen transmitter, it will not be affected by the intermittent feeble damped wave given by the present type 
of Marconi transmitter, and vice versa. The evidence of Mr. Maskelyne affirms and agrees with this in opposition 
to the opinion of Sir William Preece. If we suppose several ships each equipped with a different type of 
transmitters attempting to communicate with a coast station, it is useless to say that the operator can adjust his 
apparatus to suit the arriving wave. He does not know what type of wave to expect, he cannot diagnose it until he 
_ receives it, and he cannot receive it until he has arranged the apparatus to suit it. Hence a practical impulse arises 
and intercommunication is impossible unless one single type of wave is everywhere employed. Identity of wave 
length 1s not sufficient, there must be essential identity in type of wave, and therefore in type of apparatus, for 
transmitting and receiving. The greater the progress of wireless telegraphy the more differentiation there will be 
between types of waves used, just as in engineering we are not limited and bound down to the use of one single 
type of steam engine ; and whilst to day we have three types of waves, five years hence we may have four or five 
times, and this will still more increase the impossibility of intercommunication. Hence the following three 
principles are incontrovertible and are supported by the best opinion. 


(1) Satisfactory general intercommunication of wireless telegraph stations and ships is only practicable if all 
are equipped with apparatus of the same type. 

(2) The progress of wireless telegraphy will inevitably tend to extend the existing number of types of electric 
waves and methods of employing them in proportion as our kuowledge of the subject increases. It has done so in 
the past, and it will therefore do so in the future unless hindered. 


(3). The progress of invention will be arrested therefore if intercommunication is made compulsory. 


The Poulsen appiratus will not intercommunicate at present with the Marconi and can only be made to do so 
by such alterations or changes that each loses its essential feature and efliciency. If the system of irregular 
intermittent waves types by Anders Bull or the twin wave system of Artom were to be developed into practical 
forms as they may be, they would not intercommunicate either with the Poulsen or the Marconi. The advocates of 
intercommunication endeavour to turn the difficulty by saying that in a short time all companies will employ 
persistent waves like Poulsen (see Sir William Preece’s answer to Q. 3184). This does not affect my argument ; it 
would simply mean that any progress beyond the use of a persistent wave was arrested and we have no reason tu 
believe that this will be the case, having in view the possibilities of wireless telephony, as well as wireless 
telegraphy and other things which the future must have in store for us. 1f, therefore, the Convention is ratified it 
logically implies and will inevitably compel a certain uniformity of apparatus, and although scientific progress may 
not be formally interdicted, it will have to be conducted in face of the cumbersome machinery and great imertia of 
International Conference. The pace will be reducect to that of the slowest or most conservative nation, and the 
‘dithculty of trying or introducing new inventions or trying them on a practical scale will be enormously increased. 
The idea expressed by Sir William Preece (see Q. 3574 and Q. 3598) that wireless telegraphy or any improvements 
on it must be made to fit into the regulations of the Convention, is equivalent to saying that wireless telegraphy 
must not advance beyod a certain rate of progress. Experience in other matters such as the International system 
of electric units now established shows that when once Conventions have regulated on a large scale and bonded 
together isolated establishments it is almost impossible to introduce improvements or reforms. On the other hand, 
it the Convention is not ratified we give free play to all the motives tending to foster scientific ingenuity and bring 
it to bear upon the art of wireless telegraphy and to all legitimate commercial considerations to overcome 
imperfections. 

If Great Britain does not ratify the Conventien it is possible that there may continue to be a certain amount of 
overhearing or interference with stations on the South Coast of England, but as far as non-British stations are 
concerned, this would arise chiefly from stations on the coast of France, and might quite easily be thesubject of special 
arrangements until such time as scientific advance provee the full remedy. Meanwhile British stations, not 
being bound by the Convention regulations, would be free to employ any wave length or amplitude or type of wave 
most suitable for avoiding such interference. As regards the erection of other non- Marconi stations on the South 
oast of England, I see no objection to this from a technical point of view if the development of wireless telegraphy 
in Great Britain is allowed to proceed on natural lines unhampered by artificial restrictions, such as those proposed 
by the Convention. In that case I believe that technical and commercial remedies will be found to evolve them- 
selves for preventing interference, and the natural evolution of the Art will not be hindered. 

Another argument against the ratification of the Convention which certainly deserves consideration is as 
follows: —It seems to have been taken for granted in the proposed regulations of the Convention, and in the opinion 

of the witnesses who have advocated ratification, that the Marconi Company possess no fundamental or basal patent 
rights in Great Britain in connection with wireless telegraphy by electric waves. It has been assumed that an 
one is free to employ antennae for transmission and reception and earth connections or equivalent means at both 
stations with systems of spark telegraphy or any other mode of producing the electric waves. It is true that the 
principal Marconi patents for electric wave telegraphy have not yet been tested as to scope and validity in British 
Courts of Justice. In spite of the amateur opini.ns which have been expressed on this subject there are 
substantial reasons based on eminent legal opinions for the belief that patent rights of a fundamental kind are 

ossessed by the Marconi Company and Mr. Marconi in virtue of these patents. I speak with an intimate 
[nowledge of the subject, because for the past 8 years it has been part of my duty to examine and report on these 
patents in consultation with Counsel, to assist in the litigation on them which has taken place in the United 
States and also in the German patent office oppositions. There is abundant evidence to show that, without the use 
of antennae and earth connections or their equivalents at both stations no wireless telegraphy by electric waves can 
be conducted. Whatever may have been the additional improvements made in the early apparatus it is perfectly 
certain that these are of no utility, apart from the fundamental inventions which first made this new telegraphy 
possible. Iftheexclusive right of use of these fundamental elements should prove to be the property of the Marconi 
€‘ompany when tested by litigation, it is unavailing to speak of it as an injurious monopoly, for itis a recognised 
and leai monoply conveyed by the Crown in virtue of the Patent Acts. 

It is true that the Crown places upon the patentee the duty of establishing the novelty, aud utility of the 
invention and the technical correctness of the specification, which are a condition of the contract made with him, 
but assuming the patent to be upheld when so tested, those who venture within the area so marked out risk the 
pains and penalities of infringment. It is surely then a fair argument to say that the Government having 
conveyed these potential patent rights to an inventor, and placed upon him the onus of defending them, has au 
obligation to do nothing to render his task more difficult, least of all impossible. If, however, the Government 
ratifies this Convention, or even if they permit Convention-controlled wireless station in Great Britain, they are in 
ettect supporting and aiding in the formation of a powerful coalition which has for its professed objects what 
Sir William Preece calls equality of opportunity (Q. 3443) or others the breaking down of the so-called Marconi 
monoply, but which is in reality a skilfully organized plan to make of no effect the advantages which have been 
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gained by that company by priority of invention and by superior commercial organisation and foresight at a 
time prior to 1904, when it was open to all and every inventor or wireless company to enter the field and do the 
same if he could. 

Apart, therefore, from the general arguments against ratification based on the immature state of the art, and 
the radical impracticability of general intercommunication by reason of variety of apparatus, which has nothing 
to do with the rights of any particular Corporatlon, we have a special argument against ratification or the 
establishment of Convention-regulated stations in Great Britain from the point of view of justice to established 
‘ interests ; viz., that it assists to create under Governmental support an organisation which, whilst it will not 
` perform better, or even so well, the functions of the existing organisation in full operation, will render it difficult. 
or even impossible for the latter to maintain and enforce the legal rights they may possess in Great Britain in 
virture of their patents. But for the assumed protection of these patents and the assistance it gave in securing the 
large financial support necessary for the creation of a commercial organisation, it is certain that wireless telegraphy 
by electric waves would have been nothing but a scientific toy or inventor's pastime to the present day. 

In short the Governmentis bound to proceed on the assumption that the fundamental Marconi patents are 
valid until they are proved invalid. This contention is enormously strengthened by the fact I have already 
mentioned that no patent for electric wave-wireless telegraphy exists in any country prior to the one applied 
for in Great Britain by Mr. Marconi in June, 1896, and there are the strongest reasons for the assumption 
that the above-mentioned patent is not merely valid but broad. The Government therefore cannot pledge itself 
to any such course of action as is involved in the ratification of the Convention without tpso facto denying the 
existence or even the possibility of existence of those rights it has already granted, in other words prejudging 
the scope and validity of the Marconi patents. It cannot pledge itself with foreign Powers to provide non-exempted 
stations in Great Britain without doing that which can only be rightly done if and when 1t has been proved by 
the judgment, not only of the Court of First Instance, but of the Court of Appeal and of the House of Lords, that 
no fundamental patent rights controlling all electric wave-wireless telegraphy belong to the Marconi Company. 
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APPENDIX No, 10. 


PAPERS handed in by Mr. H. Babington Smith, 14 May, 1907. 
(Sse Questions 3853-4.) | MN 


-— d LE ee ne ee en ee . - 


(1) 
DrECREE of Argentine Republic authorising tne establishment of Radiotelegraph Stations. 


Buenos Ayres, 31 August 1906. 


t~s; In view of the request preferred by Don Thomas Devoto in his capacity as President of the Marconi Wireless 

Telegraph Company of the River Plate, which holds the concession of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, 
td., and the Marconi International Marine Communication Company, Ltd., seeking authority to establish 

radiographic stations within the jurisdiction of this nation and on the ships which fly the enan flag, complying 

in all respects with the prescriptions of the offices concerned. 

ewou The President of the Republic decrees that the required permission to establish the radiotelegraph stations 

in question be granted under the following conditions :— 


1. The establishment and working of radiotelegraphic communications shall be subject in all respects to the 
rovisions of the National Telegraph Law of 1875 and of the Law No. 4403, the Company being at the same time 
und to comply with the laws and regulations which may be imposed on this subject in future. 


2. In no case shall the installation of these radiotelegraphic communications be carried out in such a way as to 
injuriously affect the use for which other electric installions are intended. 


3. The tariffs shall poe d be fixed by agreement with the National Executive Power in the form determined by 
Article 6 of the aforesaid Telegraph Law of 1875. 


4. The Concessionary Compary shall have no power to institute any kind of transmission which is not authorised 
by the National Telegraph Laws or Regulations. 


5. The charges incurred for the wages, travelling allowances, and fares of the officer or officers employed to make 
the inspection provided for in Article 5 of the Law No. 4403 shall be borne by the Concessionary Company. 


6. If the Executive Power see fit, it shal] have the right to require of the Company that all the employees be 
Argentine citizens. 


7. The present concession does not confer on the Concessionary Company a monoply of radiotelegraphic 
<ommunications in this country or any privilege. 


8. The Concessionary Company shall have no power, without the previous consent of the Executive Power, to 
transfer this Concession, nor to enter into arrangements of any kind with other telegraph, telephone or 
radiotelegraphic companies. 


9. The legal domicile of the Company must be fixed in the capital of the Argentine Republic, and shall be 
shown in the deed of registration. ' 


10. If the Executive Power for reasons of public utility shall determine on the expropriation of the installations 
of this Company, it shall have power to do so in accordance with the provisions of the laws which govern the 
Jnatter. 

Be this published in the Official Gazette and referred to the Minister of the Interior for his information. 


(Figueroa Alcorta) | NN. Pinero. 


(2) 


, LICENCE granted to the Netherland-American Navigation Company (Rotterdam) for the installation and 
utilisation of radiotelegraph station on board ships of the Company flying the Netherland flag (December 17, 1905). 


1. In this licence “Company” is to be understood as the Netherland-American Navigation Company 
** Holland-American Line,” of Rotterdam ; “ ship station " asthe radiotelegraph installations on board vessels of 
the aforesaid Company ; “Netherland coast station ” as the coast station worked by the State for general public 
correspondence at Scheveningen (Harbour) ; “resolutions of Berlin” as the convention and regulations of Berlin 
with regard to the radiotelegraphic service signed on 3 November, 1906. 


TERMS OF THE LICENCE. 


2. The licence is granted for a period of five years, and remains in force until a year after the date on which th 
Minister of Navigation declares that he withdraws the licence. | á i 


INSTALLATION OF THE STATIONS. 


_ 3. System.—For the ship stations it will be necessary to choose such apparatus as will permit of intercommuni- 
cation with the Netherland coast station. | 


4. Establishment.—The Company must notify to the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs the names of 

us vessels on aneh mie dens E or is about to le puc aes and pi produce a E by the Marconi 

mpany certifying that the ship stations are equipped with apparatus and operated by telegraphists fulfilling the 
ndikon stipulated in the resolutions of Berlin. SS | vi dod i 
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WORKING. 


5. When Communication 1s forbidden.—The ship stations must immediately suspend all communications when 
the Netherland coast station requires them to do so. 


6. Power and Wave-length.—As a general rule work must be carried on with the minimum of electrical energy 
necessary for the purpose, and, so far as concerns operations in connection with the Netherland coast station, with 
a wave-length which will permit of communication with the said coast station. 


7. Where Communication is forbidden.— Failing the permission of the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
and, in case of such permission, subject to any conditions that may be stipulated, it is forbidden to utilise the ship. 
stations within the limitsof any territorial waters of the kingdom unless by reason of special circumstances the 
exigencies of navigation make it necessary to disregard this prohibition. 


8. Suspension of Traffic. —The working of the ship stations shall be suspended entirely or in part by Royal 
decree when this course is considered necessary in the general interest. : 

The Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs may provisionally suspend the service, either at certain specified 
places, or during certain hours of the day, when the interests of the public telegraph service require it. 


EXCHANGE OF TELEGRAMS. 


: 9. Instructions and Regulations. —' The instructions relating to the public radiotelegraphic service of the kingdom 
and the provisions of the service regulations for the national and international telegraphs, as well as exceptions and . 
additions made to these. regulations,‘are. applicable to the exchange. of telegrams between the Netherland , coast 
station and the ship stat. ons. | | 


10. Tarif.—The tariff fixed by the royal decree of 22 December, 1905 (Official: Journal No. 358), or as it may 
be fixed by later modifications, is applicable to the exchange of telegrams with the Netherland coast station. 

On telegrams exchanged with the ship stations a ship charge of 20 cents & word, with a minimum charge of two 
florins a telegram, shall be made on behalf of the Company. A double charge may be made on telegrams exchanged 
with a station covering a range of over 800 kilometres. i 

The computation and reckoning of the charges made shall be.subject to special regulation on lines to be. settled - 
between the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs and the Company. un" 


11. When Transmission and nag Ci te are obligatory.—The ship stations are bound to signal their presence when 
they enter the zone of action of the Netherland coast station. The ship stations are then bound to exchange their 
tratlic with the Netherland coast station. : | | 


Secrecy.— The Company is bound to preserve the secrecy of all telegrams transmitted. by the ship stations. 

It is bound to ensure that persons not employed in operating the ship stations shall: have no opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge of these telegrams, and that those who are employed for this purpose shall be pledged to 
respect secrecy of correspondence. wd > ae 


MEASURES TO BE TAKEN. | 


13. The Company must always endeavour to maintain the ship stations in the highest possible state of. 
efficiency, in order to be able to answer the requirements of a rapid exchange of traffic. . Lh Yes n 


14. Seizure of the Stations.—In case of war, or when it is declared by the Queen that the situation contem- 
plated by Article I., 1 and 2, of the law.of 23 May, 1899 (Official Journal No. 128) exists, the military. authorities 
shall take charge of the ship stations. © TT " 


15. Signals of Distress.—In order to give or transmit signals of distress the provision of Articles 6 and 7 may 
be disregarded. | PEN 


FURTHER RULES TO WHICH THE SERVICE I8 SUBJECT. 


' 710. At the ship stations the resolution of Berlin, and all regulations issued by the Minister of Navigation or iw 
his name in pursuance of these resolutions, shall be appie within the limits in which they have to be observed by 
all radiotelegrapli stations installed on vessels flying the Netherland flag. a us 


ASSIGNMENT OF THE LICENCE. 
17. This licence cannot be assigned to a third party without written authority from the Minister of Navigation. 


DETERMINATION OF THE LICENCE. 


18. Thé licence becomes void : A ; | IW "E 
(7t c]ofü'entirety : if ‘within a-year from the date of these presents the powers. conferred by. the licence. have 
not been exercised in respect of at least one ship. | 
$. As regards the ship or ships concerned : 
(a) If the conditions of the licence are not observed.. i (dX x | 
~'e (b) When the ship or ships concerned cease to fly the Netherland flag.: : gud des La ides 


(3) 
TRANSLATION of Letter from Belgian Telegraph Administration to General Post. Office, dated 18 Ortober, 1902, 


I have the honour to inform you that the Belgian Government has concluded with the Wireless Telegraph 
Company, whose headquarters are at Brussels, a convention for the establishment by the Company of wireless 
telegraph stations (Marconi: system) on the packet boats of the. Belgian Government, plying between QOatend and 
Dover and at a point on the Belgian coast near Nieuport. 

The principal provisions of this convention are as follows :— 


1. The stations are to be worked by the Belgian Government by its own agents. "T 


"" 9, So far äs the Anglo-Belgian packet service is concerned, the stations will only be. utilised. for private and 
official correspondence between the packet boats, between the boats and the station on the Belgian coast, and. 
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ultimately, between the boats and a station on the English coast (which will be established on the Marconi system), 
gubject to the following further provisions :— 


(1) The Belgian coast station may correspond, if necessary, with the English coast station, but only for 
the exchange of messages relating to the working of the mail packet service. 


(2) The stations may correspond regularly (a) with all other wireless telegraph stations worked by the 
Belgian Government for any otber maritime purpose ; (b) with all other maritime stations not worked by the 
Government, provided that those stations are established by the Wireless Telegraph Company or the Marconi 
International Marine Communication Company, Ltd., or under agreement with those Companies. 

Nevertheless, it is understood that (a) in case of necessity the packet boats may occasionally communicate 
with any station whatever ; (b) the Belgian coast station may communicate with any floating station when it 
is a question of life and death. 


(3) It is stipulated, moreover, that the above restrictive clauses regarding the exclusive employment of 
the Marconi system shall be regarded as null and void if, on account of the interpretation of the International 
Telegraph Conventions or of & new framing of those conventions, the Belgian Government finds itself obliged 
to accept messages from stations of all systems of wireless telegraphy able to communicate with its own 
stations. 


4. The decrees, of which copies are attached,* show under what conditions private correspondence may be 
exchanged by means of wireless telegraphy. 

These decrees will only come into foe after the stations are complete, and when the new means of communica- 
tion is in regular working order. The equipment of the coast station at Nieuport has been completed; the 
equipment of the ‘boats:is in progress, five out of nine being already fitted with apparatus. A "e 

5. Until otherwise arranged, the service between the coast station and the packet boats of the Ostend-Dover. 
service will be subject to the rules of the inland Belgian service, in the sense that it constitutes simply a-special 
method of transmitting tele s through a Belgian office, that of Nieuport. i 

" In the interests of the Ostend-Dover maritime service, I have the fono to ask you to be so good as to inform 
me ifthe General Post Office has any objection to the exchange of communications between the boats themselves 
and with the Belgian coast station, even when the they are in English waters, on the understanding that the 
conan relate to the maritime service, that is to say, on the understanding that no private messages are 

changed. | 

I Feild also like to know if the General Post Office would be disposed to establish at Dover, or in the . 
neighbourhood of that port, a wireless telegraph station (Marconi system), which would be able, after the mutual 
settlement of charges, to communicate with the Belgian coast station dM gie matters relating to the mail packet - 


service, and with the boats both regarding matters relating to the mail service and for the exchange of private 
messages. 


s 


* Copies of decrees not attached. 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. H. Babington Smith, 14th May, 1907 
| (See Question 3864.) 


MEMORANDUM by Sir Robert Hunter, Solicitor to the Post Office. 


Mr. Cuthbert Hall contends that the Government cannot properly ratify the Convention because its relations 
to the Marconi Company, and the position of that Company 1n respect of their patent rights, are such that the 
Government may find it impossible to give effect to the obligation to intercommunicate. (Q. 1455.) 

He arrives at this conclusion in the following manner :— 


(1) He alleges that the Marconi Company are not bound to accept the obligation to intercommunicate on 
count of the qualification in the Agreement with the Post Office. (Art. 10) “ without prejudice to their patent 
rights." 


(2) He alleges that on the same ground they are not bound to release Lloyd's and the Admiralty from the 
obligation not to intercomunicate. 


(3) He asserts that if the Marconi Stations are exempted from the obligation to intercommunicate, the 
Government cannot estabiish other stations in accordance with the Protocol, because all other systems infringe the 


Marconi Patents. 


(1) The first step in this argument has been the subject of comment by Mr. Babington Smith. The following 
are the points to be borne in mind :— 


(a) The Company have given a general undertaking to observe the provisions of the Convention, without 
any allusion to their patent rights. If they had intended to qualify their adhesion to the Convention by the 
condition that it should only operate if those rights were not prejudiced, the intention would have been expressed by 
a general Proviso similar to that which relieves them from giving information as to the details of apparatus 


(Proviso 2.) 
(6) The allusion to patent rights does not qualify the undertaking of the Company, but the “acceptance of 


the obligation" to interchange messages. The meaning is, that in accepting the obligation and in interchanging 
messages they do not mean to waive any right they may have, to proceed against those with whom they interchange 
for an infringement of their patents. 

Mr. Hall says (Q. 1443), that such a reservation will not protect the Company as against an infringing and 
communicating system, because the reservation is in an instrument to which the infringers are not parties, pon 
this it may be remarked that in any infringement proceedings the fact of intercommunication could only be used 
against the Marconi Company as evidence of acquiescence on their part in the validity of the infringer's patents ; 
and the Company would show conclusively that there was no acquiescence, inasmuch as in accepting at the hands of 
the Government the obligation to intercommunicate, they had guarded themselves against the suggestion that by 
so doing they were waiving the right to take infringement proceedings. It requires pronounced acquiescence to 
debar a patentee from taking infringement proceedings. 

It is also to be observed— 

That the Agreement between the Company and the Postmaster-General is public property (presented to 
Parliament) and therefore any intercommunicating Company will practically have notice of the conditions under 


which the Marconi Company intercommunicate. 


(2) As to Mr. Hall's allegation that Lloyd’s and the Admiralty will not be relieved from the obligation not 
to intercommunicate—it has been already pointed out that the qualification “without prejudice to their patent 
tights” does not apply to the undertaking given in relation to Lloyd’s and the Admiralty. The ubdectaktine is 
unqualified so far as it relates to those bodies." 


(3) The allegation that all other systems involve an infringement of the Marconi Patents is not substantiated 
by ascertained facts. 

The Marconi Company has taken no step in this country—or in any country except the United States— 
to prove that other systems infringe its patents. 

The decision in the United States against the De Forest Company is a decision of a State Court only, and 
does not seem to have been effective to restrain the De Forest Company from carrying on wireless telegraph business 
in America (Hall, 1450, Maskelyne 2629) :— 


In this country the Lodge-Muirhead Company have traded publicly, and have supplied apparatus to the War 
Office, and to public Companies. Far from the Marconi Company attacking the Lodge.) uirhead Company. 
the Lodge-Muirhead Company are taking proceedings against the Marconi Company in the nature (it is 
understood) of an action for slander of title (Muirhead 2385). 


"The De Forest Company (now the Amalgamated Radiotelegraphic Company) have stations doing commercial 
work under the sanction of the Post Office. 


The Marconi Company would be prejudiced in any Patent proceedings by their laches in standing b i 
long period and letting other Companies and persons embark capital in other systems. g by during a 

Put assume that all the Marconi Company's stations were exempted stations under the Convention, and that 
they established that every other system involved an infringement of their patents, the Crown would still be 
entitled to use any system, upon payment both to the Marconi Company and to the owner of any improvement, 
and might establish and work stations. 

The Crown was not bound by its own Patents, prior to the passing of the Patents Act, 1883 ; it could use any 
patented invention at pleasure (see Feather v. The Queen, 6 B. and S. 257). Since that Act it has been bound, but 


only according to the terms of the Statute, which provides that the Crown may, '' by its officers, agents, contractors 
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or others,” use any patented invention for its own service upon payment of remuneration to be determined, if 


necessary, by the Treasury (see Patents Act, 1883, Sec. 27.*) 

This remuneration would go to the Marconi OH ei so far as their patent was concerned, and to the 
owners of any other system so far as the apparatus used by the Crown involved any patented improvement upon 
the Marconi apparatus. 

There is no foundation for Mr. Cuthbert Hall’s suggestion (Q. 1478) that the Crown can be in any way limitcd 
in the use it makes of a patented article. 

It is impossible, therefore, that the Government should be unable to establish intercommunicating stations ; 
the worst that could happen would be, that certain payments might have to be made to the Marconi Companie:, 
over and above the double rate specified in Article 10 of the Post Office Agreement. 


Post Office, |j ROBERT HUNTER. 


14th May '07. 


*This section is as follows :— 
pict? A patent shall have to all intents the like effect as against Her Majesty the Queen as it has against a 
subject. 

(2) But the officers or authorities administering any department of the service of the Crown may, by them. 
selves, their agents, contractors, or others,, at any time after the application, use the invention for the services 
of the Crown, on terms to be before or after the use thereof a on, with the approval of the Troarn 
between those officers or authorities and the patentee, or, in default of such Agreement, on such terms as may 
settled by the Treasury after hearing all parties interested. 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. Charles Bright, F.R.S.E., 'A.M., INST, O.E., M.LE.E. 


LETTER addressed by the Marconi Company to certain Shipping Companies. 
(See Question 4056.) 


18, Finch Lane, Threadneedle Street, London, 
| 7th December, 1906. 


If you could see your way to sending some such letter as the enclosed to the President of the Board of Trade, 
we should be very greatly obliged. . 

The Convention is a scheme of Germany to upset a British business—to obtain, through the medium of an 
International Convention, what the Germaus have been unable to secure in open competition.. This has been 
plainly declared both in German diplomatic Notes and in the German Press. 

On these grounds alone the British Government appears to have some justification for resisting the Berlin 
proposals, but our contention is that, apart from our special interest altogether, the Berlin proposals are bad, as 
they must result in a service based on principles which are radically unsound. 

. The best proof of tlhe impossibility of securing a satisfactory service if these various stations intercommuni- 
cating are subject to a number of distinct authorities, is found in the fact that our service in the past suffered to a 
certain extent from competition between operators in the employ of the different Marconi Companies. The 
Directors and Managers of these Companies were, of course, fully alive to the necessity for cordial co-operation, but 
they found it very difficult to eliminate the spirit of competition among the operators of the different Companies. 
When, for example, ships under the control of the Belgian and French Companies respectively were simultaneously 
within range of, say, the Lizard Station, there was competition for communication, and if one operator was told to 
stand by, it sometimes happened that he would continue to call the station and so prevent the operator on the other 
ship from sending his messages. Reprimand or dismissal is, of course, not an immediate remedy in such cases, and, 
of course, it 18 difficult to prove that the operator on the ship told to stand by had received the signal. We have 
put an end to th's competition primarily by means of a bonus system under which the operators get a bunus per 
word sent, provided that every rule and regulation has been observed. So that an operator who breaks a rule, 
not only runs the risk of reprimand or dismissal, but also losses the money which he might have earned from the 
budget of messages which he had to deliver if he had obeyed instructions as to order of transmission of his 
niessages. 

The British Delegates were, in our opinion, completely over-matched at the Conference, and have agreed to 
arrangements which, it ratified by the English Government, will result in disturbance of the wireless service round 
our coasts, the disturbance being proportionate to the extent to which the service based on the principles of the 
Convention is in operation. Also there are a number of provisions which should have been embodied in the 
Convention which the English Delegates themselves urged as of importance for securing a good service, which were 
rejected by the Conference. Therefore in asking the Government to ratify they are advocating an arrangement 
which they themselves pointed out is defective in certain essential particulars. In fact they have completely 
stultified themselves ; they took up one position at the beginning of the Conference, and another at the end, and 
they did not pretend that the conditions for which they had stipulated had been fulfilled. 

It is hoped that the Government will not ratify, particularly as some members of the Cabinet at any rate are 
by no means in favour of the Convention. 

- ~- We shall, of course, be very much obliged if you can see your way to doing anything to support us in this 
matter, and we hope you will agree that, ‘apart from our interest altogether, the encouragement of a service based 
upon the provisions of the Convention will tend to dislocation of the existing wireless service. 

_ If England refuses to ratify, and no stations for the International service are established in British territory, 
in my opinion, the Convention becomes practically a dead letter. This is also the view of Germany herself, if any 
weight can be attached to her Notes to Foreign Powers, and the statements in the German Press. 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
The Marconi International Marine Communication Co., Ltd. 
| H. Cuthbert Hall, 
Managing Director. 


Dear Sirs, 


ENCLOSURE in the above. 
Su, 

We understand that His Majesty’s Government has under consideration the advisability or otherwise of 
ratifying the Wireless Telegraphy Convention, and that if the Convention is ratified by England a certain number 
of stations will be erected on our coasts for a service in accordance with the provisions of the Convention. 

We desire respectfully to record our protest against such a procedure, as tending to the demoralisation of wire- 
less telegraphic communication for maritime purpose, and beg that our views may receive due consideration. We 
ar» not aware of any official declaration on the part of His Majesty's Government with regard to its intentions in 
respect o° the Marconi Company's stations—as to whether in any event it is POE to impose upon the Company 
the provisions of the Convention—and the Company informs us that it is without any official intimation on the 
subject. 

We are however of the opinion that the working of the wireless service for maritime communications should, 
if possible, be vested in one Administration, and that this desideratum should at least be secured as far as wireless 
working round our coasts 1s concerned. We realise that there are certain difficulties in the way of an extended 
application of this principle; but fortunately, as we regard it, the whole wireless {service from ship to shore and 
ship to ship communication which affects the vessels of our line is now controlled by the Marconi Companies, and 
we should depiceate anything which tended to a disturbance of this arrangement, or to the prevention of its natural 
expansion. 

S When the stations in the North of Ireland were worked by Lloyd's the service at them compared most 
unfavourably with the service carried on by the Marconi Company at the Canadian stations, and was the subject of 
oastiut complaint by us. The unsatisfactory character of the service was in our opinion in this case primarily due 
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to division of authority. The stations on the ships have to work with the coast stations, and it appears to us to be 
of much importance to the service that the ship and coast stations should be worked by employees of the same 
Company. In Canada the Canadian Government stations are worked by the Marconi Company, but owing 
apparently to the relations existing between the English and Canadian Marconi Companies, all element of competi- 
tion is eliminated. We understand that under the bd m of the Convention the ship stations may be worked by 
operators of a number of ditferent employers, and that the coast stations may be worked by the Government or by 
Companies. Our experience leads us to conclude that confusion will result from a service organised on such lines, 
and that it will be not only bad in itself, but a source of disturbance to any special service, exempted from the 
provisions of the Convention, which may be established or permitted to continue. Vv 

All ships using the port of Liverpool carry similarly tuned apparatus, and any ship within range can disturb 
communications between two other ships or between another ship and a coast station. The prevention of 
disturbance is therefore secured by enforcing certain regulations. rather than by technical arrangements ; and we 
do not see how it will be possible to enforce satisfactory regulations for preventing disturbance with no control over 
operators on a number of boats, who are employed by different persons and are able to disturb one another's com- 
munications. 

If there are several ships simultaneously within wireless telegraphic range of the same coast station, priority 
of communication must be given to one by the others. This involves a surrender of advantage, and is, of course 
difficult to secure among competitors. 

Further, we are strongly of opinion that, even with the best will in the world, it will be practically impossible 
to prevent interference if the stations communicating are worked by operators with no control over the discipline of 
one another, and in the employment of different persons. 

There seems to be no precedent in any public telegraph service for such an arrangement, and, indeed, none in 
any public service of any kind which involves tlie use of apparatus of a highly technical character, requiring skilled 
and specially trained manipulation. 

| I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant. 
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MEMORANDUM By Mr. CHARLES BRIGHT, F.R.S.E., A.M.INST.C.E, M.I.E.E. 


Having made a special study of the historical technique of all branches of telegraphy, the following particulars 
are herewith submitted in addition to my evidence-in-chiet :— 


Pioneering.—Largely due to the influence of the lay press—with which the Marconi Company appears to be 
in somewhat close touch—the general publie (as distinct from the scientific world) have been led to believe 
that Mr. Marconi is the sole pioneer of wireless telegraphy ; and that consequently, if only for the above reason, 
to allow competition with his Company would bean unjust as well as an unpatriotic aet. 

‘This impression is, however, contrary to fact. History shows us that in all applications of science, pioneering 
is the work of several hands ; and this applies in Hertzian-wave telegraphy as much as in wire telegraphy. A brief 
historical sketch of the gradual development of the art will, perhaps, render my point clear :— 

In 1863, Clerk Maxwell worked out mathematically the theory of electro-magnetic waves in the ether, and their 
relationship with light waves.* In 1888, Heinrich Hertz (8 distinguished German physicist) produced, demonstrated, 
and described them. Then Righi (a noted Swedish professor an Marconi's tutor) produced a radiator that was a 
development of the Hertz olla to; whilst Branly (a leading French scientist) introduced the coherer suitable for 
the reception of electric waves. 

In 1894 Dr. (now Sir Oliver) Lodge showed at the Royal Institution a complete set of Hertzian wave 
apparatus, and transmitted electrical signals from one room to another without intervening wires, using a somewhat 
improved Hertz radiator and a coherer which was an advance on Dranly's. | 

The first person to turn to account the ideas suggested and the various apparatus here referred to for the 
definite purposes of commercial telegraphy was Mr. Marconi, his original patent being 12,039 of 1896. His radiator 
was practically Righi's and his coherer a decided improvement on Branly’s. The main ditference between Marconi's 
apparatus and that of Lodge was the connection with earth and the employment of an aerial wire supported on a 
high mast.t 

: There was also a kite at the top of the aerial similar to that described by Edison in an expired patent which 
the Marconi Company have seen fit to purchase. _ 

By these means—but more especially by increase of power—in addition to inan expenditure, Mr. Marconi 
gradually increased his range to considerable distances ; and undoubtedly he and his business friends have done 
more than any man in developing the commercial possibilities of that system of telegraphy, which turns to account 
Hertzian waves. But the difference between Lodge's early achievements and that of Marconi is, after all, only one 
of degree, in which the dates of their respective work must be borne in mind. 


Development of Radiotelegraphy.— Whilst Mr. Marconi was aiming at spanning oceans, Sir Oliver Lodge— 
happily for the public— was working in the direction of selectivity ; and he (Lodge) can at any rate claim the first 
patent (11,575 of 1897) for syntonic, or selective, telegraphy. In this patent Lodge described how syntony could be 
achieved by the proper adjustment of capacity and inductance for producing a similar rate of oscillation (or tune)—4.e., 
a similar wave length—at the sending and receiving ends. Thus, by means of syntony we obtain a selective system 
which enables signalling to be etfected from one or more stations of the same wave length without interfering with 
others within the same range. Most of the methods of radiotelegraphy now in substantia] use are more or less 
selective in character : indeed, secrecy and immunity from interference being essential, any system which does not 
provide for syntony is altogether unsuited for practical requirements. 

Direct connection with earth— usually with a view to increasing the range—renders really effective tuning out 
of the question overland and a source of some ditliculty, under certain circumstances, by sea. 


Long Distance Working.—No doubt one reason that the lay press have always spoken of Mr. Marconi's 
m as though it were the only form of wireless telegraphy is due to the fact that there is a sensational ring 
about Transatlantic wireless telegraphy which the Marconi Company have so constantly talked of, if not con- 
stantly performed. — It was in the year 1901 that Mr. Marconi first received signals consisting of three dots (the 
letter “ $ ?j, said to have been repeated constantly. The “Times” was to be supplied with a daily column of news 
by this method, but after a few days the service was said to be closed. Since then, however, it is understood 
that further signals have been sent from the Marconi Company's station at Poldhu for some 2,000 to 3,000 miles— 
the power used being up to 200-h.p.—though the power available on board ships has not permitted signalling frem 
them much beyond 300 niiles. l 

- The Marconi Company atone time claimed that their system would not interfere with —or be interfered by— 
other systems ; yet now apparently, wishing to maintain their monopoly, they argue in the reverse direction—not- 
withstanding the advances they would presumably claim to have made in the interval. There can be no question, 
however, that high-power stations are bound to interfere—and undoubtedly Aare interfered —with other neighbour- 
ing stations, where low-power stations have not under otherwise similar conditions. ‘Thus in order to avoid 
interference, big power stations of the shore to shore class will require in future not only to use different wave 
lengths if within 100 miles of any ship to shore range, but also to use less power—or, alternatively, to be shifted 
further away. Indeed, at present it would seem as though the development of radiotelegraphy should be 
concentrated on ship to shore work rather than in attempts at long distance shore to shore work, which is prone to 
be a source of disturbance to the former, and for which there 1s not the same—if any—call. 


M Tbe was followed by some independent researches by Lord Kelvin on the one hand and Professor D. E, Hughes 
on the other. 

T There is. however, no mention of the latter in his (Marconi's) 1896 patent. Moreover, both this—the elevated 
antenna—and the use of the earth had been usly adopted by Dolbear on the one hand and Popotf on the other. 
Then, again, Lodge had specified the use of earth in the ** Philosophical Magazine" (page 49) for July, 1889, in the 
course of a paper on electrical radiation. Further, in his 1894 Royal Institution Lecture—as well as at the Oxford British 
Association meeting of the same year—Lodge also described the effect of an antenna in collecting the waves and bringing 
them to a coherer. 

+ Fossibly this fact has something to do with the objections in certain quarters to the Convention and its regulations. 

| LI 
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Hertzian Wave Principles.—I will now deal brietiy with some of the cardinal principles of the various types 
of Hertzian wave telegraphy ; and, in particular, to show how a more or less continuous (“ undamped ”) wave is a 
definite improvement, for the purposes of telegraphy, on the wave derived from discharing successive sparks. In 
spark telegraphy of the “whip-crack” variety the waves are intermittent. The intensity of the discharge 
decreases so rapidly as to be practically reduced to nothing after a few oscillations—indeed, it is only about the 
first oscillation that is really effective at the receiving end. Thus, the discharges require to be successively renewed 
—all of which takes time. There are also the intervals during the dying away (or “ damping”) of each wave. 

Mr. W. Duddell, F.R.S., and Mr. Valdeman Poulsen have of late inde nen ently overcome this difficulty.* 

They obtained a practically continuous train of impulses, the amplitude being more or less regular. A train 
of such waves being cumulative in effect —each wave impelling the preceding one—the working speed is higher 
under given common conditions. Then, again, though the amplitude of the waves is small, their continuity enables 
the adoption of a receiving circuit less sensitive to disturbing influences than is the case with “damped ” waves. 
Thus, with such a system more stations can be worked within a given radius ; and this is additionally the case 
for the reason that, the impulses being more regular, facilities for closer tuning are provided. Besides the Poulsen 
system, that due to Sir Oliver Lodge and Dr. Alexander Muirhead—though a spark method—is one in which the 
waves are emitted in a more or less unbroken train ; and the same applies to the Telefunken system, due to the 
united efforts of Professor Slaby, Count d'Arco, and Professor Braun. 

The figure below shows graphically some of the main features connected with Hertzian waves generally. 
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It will be observed that the length of the larger and smaller wave isthe same. If the amplitude of the larger wave 
31s double that of the smaller, there will be four times the energy in the larger wave- The analogy with sound is 
that of shouting louder in the ** whip-crack" wave, and shouting longer (more prolongedly, or persistently), though 
less loud, in the continuous wave of smaller amplitude due to less energy. 


Wave Amplitude.—Somewhat late in the course of this enquiry it was suggested by the Marconi Company 
witnesses that the delegates had omitted an important element in not specifying the wave amplitude in the proposed 
regulations.t In point of fact, by specifying the wave lengths to be used in different cases, and in limiting the 
power to 1 kilowatt, the Convention covers the greund of all technical requirements that it is desirable to specify. 
It is suitably left for the inventor to design apparatus with a sufficient persistency to secure good signals within the 
prescribed limits for preventing interference between stations; and the Convention has done well to avoid 
unnecessarily hampering him in any direction. There appears, indeed, to be some T in the Marconi 
Company's suggestion quoted above, following on their suggestion that “the Convention would have the effect of 
putting the art of wireless telegraphy into iron swaddling clothes." At one moment the Marconi Company seem to 
complain of too many regulations and, at another, of too few. Yet, if there were more, the “ Pesaro clothes " 
would be of steel instead of iron. 


Interworking between Different Systems.—Another question which was raised by the Marconi Company only at 
the end of the enquiry was as to whether some of the various methods of radiotelegraphy using waves of different 
character are capable of working together. Mr. Marconi states that owing to the amplitude of the waves being 
ditferent and the receiving apparatus different, even though using the same wave length, different systems are 
physically incapable of intercommunicating. 

It istrue that the “whip-crack” intermittent wave will not suit all receivers alike, and we versa. This, 
however, is surely only a question of degree : and there can be little doubt that for moderate distances even the most 
continuous wave system and the most intermittent wave system could be made to work satisfactorily, whilst for 
longer distances the more the character of the emitted waves are in common the more satisfactory the working. 
Necessity was ever the mother of invention ; and one cannot help wondering, in this connection, where we should 
have been in submarine telegraphy if no one had been able to adapt our working apparatus to our varying types 
and lengths of cable. 

Asa matter of fact, the Marconi intermittent wave system has, under stress of compulsion, been satisfactorily 
working, for upwards of a year, with the more or less continuous wave Telefunken system at a distance of 100 
miles off Scheveningen, some 2,700 messages having been sent during that period. Then, again, in order to secure a 
station in the Argentine Republic, the Marconi Company have recently agreed to intercommunicate with any 
system. 

Á From what one can gather, Mr. Marconi's “ New System” which is said to be on the eve of introduction 
results from recognising the work of Duddell and Poulsen in continuous waves. But apparently even this “ new 
system " is to be incapable of working with other systems ; and the fact that it has been constantly mentioned in 
the later stages of this enquiry suggests an admission that the Marconi system of to-day is not after all “the one 
and only method of any value.” 


Summary of Conclusions.—Dy way of summarising my views on the subject of the enquiry I submit :— 


(1) That it is desirable to establish a system of general intercommunication throughout the world between 
ship and shore for general maritime purposes; and that, the matter being an international one, the 
regulations must as in wire telegraphy be devised and administered internationally by the powers who are 
party to the Convention. 


_ (2) That, whether we ratify the Convention or not, it will be ratified by most, if not all, of the other 
important powers. ee 


——— 


. * Mr. Duddell’s researches of 1900 (like Professor Eliha Thomson’s of 1892) were of a distinctly scientific order rather 
than especially aiming at a method of wireless telegraphy. 
t If the amplitude of the wave is, in the opinion of Mr. Marconi, so important a matter for successful wireless 
telegraphy, it is etrangethat no mention of it appears in any of his patents. ü | 
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: (3) That the Convention as it now stands meets all requirements and will not in any way interfere with 
our position strategically ; but that, on the other hand, if we stood out, it is likely that we should be placed at 
some disadvantage in this and other ways. 


(4) That, whereas we can at any time retire from the Convention at a year’s notice, by joining later, we 
should lose what our Delegates have obtained for us. 


(5) That we cannot expect to force any British system for general international use in such a case, even 
though we should naturally give a preference ourselves to a British system, of which there appears to be, at 
any rate, three. 


(6) That unless any system is mutually agreed to be pre-eminently better than any other, general inter- 
communication between all systems employed is essential ; and that central control by any one, or a monopoly 
of any sort, would be highly undesirable. 


(7) That in view of the history of radiotelegraphy and, in particular, that the art would not exist but 
for the researches of a distinguished German ph scis c Henurioh ertz—no monopoly can be claimed as a right 
by any individual inventor, however much he and his company may have done for the practical and 
commercial development of the art which will no doubt continue to bear fruit as heretofore. On the other 
hand, it is conceivable that some sort of compensation may be suitably granted by the Government to the 
Marconi Company in view of the exclusive privileges so far acceded to them. 


_ (8) That the art is more likely to advance to the publie good by equality of opportunity than by anything 
in the nature of à monopoly. 


(9) That if anyone thinks he has a right to a monopoly in wireless telegraphy by virtue of his patents, he 
should establish that right in à Court of Law without undue delay. 


.. (10) That different forms of wireless telegraphy apparatus, having substantially different effects, can be 
readily made to interwork. 


Dr. Fleming's Memoranda.—Since preparing the preceding, I have read the supplementary memorandum of 
Dr. J. A. Fleming, which is, undoubtedly, a masterly piece of pleading on behalf of his company. 

Dr. Fleming points out : (1) That there are various types of apparatus for transmission and reception now in 
use, and are likely to be. (2) That it is an accepted scientific fact that intercommunication involves identity of 
type of apparatus as well as in wave amplitude. (3) If we suppose several ships each equipped with a different 
type of transmitter attempting to communicate with a coast station, it is useless to say that theoperator can adjust 
his apparatus to suit the arriving wave. Here (1) is, of course, correct ; but is rather an admission, in view of the 
Marconi Company's claim that all other systems of wireless telegraphy are infringements of Marconi's patent 
of 1896. The accuracy of (2) and (3) is disproved by the fact that a Lodge-Muirhead station in Burmah kept up 
communication with H.M.S. Terrible for nearly 600 miles, though the apparatus at one end was that of Lodge- 
Muirhead, and,at the other, the form of Marconi apparatus used by the Navy. Instances of the Marconi Company 
interworking by compulsion with other systems to meet the terms by which hey (the Marconi Company) secured an 
agreement have already been set forth under a previous section in this memoranduin. 

Dr. Fleming comments on the fact that the regulations in the Convention do not limit the damping ; but surely 
no inventor would be likely to adopt more “ lamping" than is necessary ; on the contrary, he would naturally aim 
at reducing this to a minimum in the construction of his apparatus, by employing as little resistance as possible in the 
receiver and a fine subdivision of the wire in the leads and inductances. 

Even though the organisation of the Marconi Company is alleged by them to be in so high a state of efficency, 
Dr. Fleming pleads that legislation would be harmful because wireless telegraphy is “a growing child "—in other 
words, the Marconi Company are to be allowed to gradually ensure à monoply for themselves. Dr. Fleming further 

urposes— and here comment is needless— that we should wait till wireless telephony “and other things which the 
uture may have in store for us" are practically realised, before putting ship to shore communication on a universal 
basis. 

As an argument against the Convention, Dr. Fleming quotes the Electric Lighting Act of 1882; but the 
objections to that Act were not based on any question of “scientific development being checked by legislation,” but 
merely on the short period (21 years) before the purchase clause came into force. Further, Dr. Fleming seeks to 
draw an analogy between the somewhat academic matter of settling the real value of electric units and the purely 
practical movement for drawing up suitable regulations to put radiotelegraphy on a unified, universal, basis. 

Dr. Fleming endeavours to contend that Mr. Marconi, in virtue of his 1896 patent, has the sole right to transmit 
electric (Hertzian) waves through the ether for the purposes of telegraphy. Even if Mr. Marconi had not been 
preceded by othersin the use of antenna, and in the earth connection, Dr. Fleming is inaccurate in stating that all the 
rival systems he names adopt such methods, the fact being that other, and better, methods of transmitting Hertzian 
waves are employed with a view to satisfactory syntony. With reference to point 4, in Dr. Fleming's contention under 
this head, it should be remembered that the Hertz oscillator existed before Marconi's first patent ; besides which 
there are records of Hertz using his oscillator for producing sparks with a view to transmitting electric waves. 

Where would wireless telegraphy be, indeed, but for the work of this distinguished German scientist?) What 
Ir. Marconi did was to substitute the earth for the lower half of the Hertz oscillator; but this can scarcely 
entitle him to itssole use for electric signalling. Most of the other points I have already dealt with in the earlier 
(historical) portion of this memorandum ; but point six is a very remarkable claim, in view of work previously done, 
and made known, by others—notably by Branly and Lodge. 

Dr. Fleming again presses the point that there was no reference to telegraphy in Sir Oliver Lodge’s Royal 
Institution lecture of 1894. He (Dr. Fleming) had previously made much of this ; but, as I pointed out in “The 
Electrician " of November 16th, 1906 (a copy of which I hand in), there is no technical difference between * electric 
signalling” and “electric telegraphy” ; and, as a matter of fact, Marconi's first wireless telegraphy patent was 
for *Improvements in Transmitting Electrical Impulses and signals.” 

In this connection the views of other authorities at the time may be of some interest and utility. I, therefore, 
hand in a copy of ‘‘The Electrician” of September 17th, 1897, giving :— 


(1) The particulars of the original Marconi patent. 
(2) Photographs of Dr. Lodge's previously exhibited working apparatus. 
(3) General remarks in regard to the similarity of the instruments in each. 


Ur. Fleming implies that Sir Oliver Lodge's developed system of radiotelegraphy is an infringement on that of 
Mr. Marconi, because, in using a condenser, he connects one pole to earth. As a matter of fact, ge does not use 
a condenser between his aerials and the earth. Apart from this, the suggestion that what Dr. Fleming describes 
as “inductivity earthed” is practically the same as direct connection with earth was disposed of some time ago by 
an experience of Sir Oliver Lodge's, using two horizontal network areas of 9 ft. square. When tuning, he found 
that if the lower area was 7 ft. from the ground and the upper 47 ft. above it, he needed a certain power to work 
through a certain distance. He then raised the whole, so that the lower area was 40 ft. up and the upper area 
80 ft., t.e., still 40 ft. between them : the same good signals were obtained at some distance, whilst distinctly less 
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power was consumed. Indeed, this experiment conclusively shewed how the interposition of a condenser improves 
the tuning capabilities of the system, and how detrimental direct earth connection is to syntonic work. Yet it is 
the earth connection, together with the lofty aerial, that Dr. Fleming especially claims for Mr. Marconi as the 
essential feature of success in wireless telegraphy. On the other hand, there is the curious fact that Mr. Marconi's 
patent does not claim either the vertical wire per se or the earthing of the wire per se. What Mr. Marconi claims is 
receiving with an earthed coherer only when the transmitter is also earthed. Apart from the aforesaid previous use 
of the earth by others in fundamentally the same way, all systems in which there is no direct earth connection, but 
in which syntony is effected, must in any case come quite outside Marconi's first (1896) patent, which revealed no 
method of tuning. 

Dr. Fleming repeatedly assumes that the Marconi system was a practical one in 1896 and 1897 ; but no 
disinterested expert would have described it as such for some years later—about 1903— when self-decohering and 
tuning ADS was introduced, based on Lodge's syntonic work. 

Dr. Fleming finds it desirable to state that “the full explanation of syntonic telegraphy, or the tuning of 
electric circuits, was fully given long before the date of Sir Oliver Lodge's 1897 British patent” Dr. Fleming goes 
on to say * They were fully set out in two papers published in 1595 in Germany by Oberleck (Wiedermann's 
Annalen, Vol. 25, p. 63) and by Bjerknes (Wiedermann's Annalen, Vol. 55, p. 21).." The reply to this is that the 
two papers referred to are on the mathematical theory of electric resonance. Lodge published the theory long 
before 1895, notably in 1889, when his syntonic Leydenjar experiment was first ahi at the Royal Institution 
(See Lecture 3 at the end of his * Modern Views of Electricity," also the special publication in “ Nature,” Feb. 20th, 
1890, Vol. 41, page 368.) Uncertain lest his statement on this score will suffice, Dr. Fleming also proceeds to 
narrate how he was quite unable to make Lodge's syntonic system work—for purposes of demonstration to certain 
German patent office officials. "The apparatus was made in accordance with Lodge's specification, and, whilst this 
failed, that made in accordance with Marconia worked perfectly." It is not improbable that if Sir Oliver Lodge 
had been present, the result would have becn different. But bethat as it may,it is no proof whatever that the 
Lodge 1897 patent is not a master patent for syntonic Hertzian wave telegraphy because it did not stop someone 
three years after its date from getting a patent for a particular mode of constructing one of the pieces of apparatus 
used in Lodge's syntonic system. 

Dr. Fleming thinks that there is an inconsistency in people claiming to have a system with great selective 
capabilities, and yet being in favour of a Convention for preventing confusion and disturbance of one station by 
another. But—as Dr. Planing must know—however eflicient the tuning, without regulations limiting the 
power and specifying the distance between stations, disturbance is bound to ensue, just as a violin (or tuning fork) 
will be set into a state of vibration (making a rumbling sound) when placed near a big working organ, though the 
sound given forth will be much more definite when the organ happens to hit off the particular tune of the violin 
string. 

Dr. Fleming concludes his lengthy “Supplementary Memorandum” by dealing with the legal aspect of the 
situation. He says, “ If the exclusive right of use of these fundamental elements (referring to the Marconi system) 
should prove to be the property of the!Marconi Company when tested by litigation, it is unavailing to speak of it as an 
ingenious monopoly, for it isarecognised and legal monopoly conveyed by the Crown in virtue of the Patents Acts.” Quite 
so; but the Law Courts is the only possible scene for such test by litigation if the Marconi Company propose to establish 
their right to a monopoly more than 10 years after their first patent. Dr. Fleming goes on to remark * It is 
surely then a fair argument to say that the Government, having conveyed these potential patent rights to an 
inventor, and placed upon him the onus of defending them, hes an obligation to do nothing to render his task more 
difficult, least of all impossible.” But Dr. Fleming forgets, apparently, that the Government has also “conveyed 
these potential rights ” (for '* Syntonic Telegraphy,”) to Sir Oliver Lodge ; and as it is only Syntonic Telegraphy that 
is contemplated for the purposes of the Convention, this would even more apply here— if at all. 

The Marconi Company seem to have already put themselves on the wrong side of thelaw in regard to Clause 10 
of their agreement with the Post Office ; for surely * without prejudice to their patent rights” can only have been 
inserted to imply that by entering into the undertaking they (the Marconi Company) were not waiving the right 
to bring an action for infringement against any of the parties with whom they might, under this clause, have to 
work with. If the Marconi Company meant anything else—such as is now suggested—surely they had no right to 
enter into an agreement (containing this clause) whereby they obtained from the Post Office certain concessions 
without afterwards adhering, on their side, to this part ot the agreement. 

Isubmit that the published work of Heinrich Hertz on the one hand, and Sir Oliver Lodge on the other, 
covers the fundamental principles of signalling by means of Hertzian waves ; and that the instruments employed 
in practice are covered b Hertz, Righi, Branly and Lodge. Granting this, it would seem that the only lines on 
which the Marconi patent of 1896 could be upheld in a court of law is *as a novel combination of old instrumen- 
talities " ; but be it remembered that the combination did not provide Syntony, or any attempt at it. 

In one breath Dr. Fleming says all the other systems are infringements on Marconi's, in another he says they 
are so different that they will aot work together, and yet in another that as wireless telegraphy grows up there 
will be numerous different types, this latter notwithstanding his claims that Marconi’s 1896 patent covers the 
ground for all wireless telegraphy using Hertz waves from  Hertzian oscillators. Why he introduces all these 
eee arguments it is difficult to see, unless it is on the principle that where one argument does not appeal 
another may. 

The principal difference between my views and those of Dr. Fleming is that he argues that the development 
of radiotelegraphy will be best ensured without the practical test of intercommunication between different 
systems. I, on the other hand, venture to think that the same effect will be more surely achieved by the policy of 
equality of opportunity supervised by disinterested officials ; and I fancy that Dr. Fleming’s opinion is due toa 
belief that by adhering to a policy of non-intercommunication, his company can ensure a monopoly for themselves 
by forcing their system everywhere. 
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LETTER received by the Select Committee from the Cunard Steamship Company. 


8, Water Street, Liverpool, 
Dear Sir, 17 May, 1907. 

We beg to acknowledge the reczipt of your letter of the 14th instant, and note that the Committee on the 
Radiotelegraphic Convention would be glad to hear the evidence of a representative of the Cunard Steam Ship 
Company, Ltd., with regard to the subject of their inquiry. We are much obliged for the opportunity afforded for 
putting our views before the Committee, but are sorry that we are unable to depute anyone for the purpose. 
We may add that we wrote a letter to the Board of Trade on December 15th, 1906, as per copy enclosed, giving our 
views upon the subject, and that we are still of the same opinion. To this letter we would only add that our 
attitude to the Wireless Telegraph Convention would he favourable if the different systems could be subordinated 
to one control, and rules made which would prevent any confusion or bias or partiality in dealing with the messa;ex 


from the competing systems. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. D. Mearns. 


E. Childers, Esq., | 
Committee Office, House of Commons, 
London, S.W. 


-æ —— —— MM —— 


[ExcrosuRE in above letter.] 


8, Water Street, Liverpool, 
Sir, 15 December, 1906. 
We have given some attention to the subject of Radiotelegraphy on steamers as it will be worked if the 
provisions of the Berlin Convention are ratified, and beg to mention the following points which appear to us to lx 
worthy of consideration :— 


If coast stations are to receive messages from all ships using wireless apparatus, of whatever nature, there 
are bound to be misunderstandings and differences between operators on the ships, on account of the 
conflicting interests involved. 

Unless it be possible to arrange that all systems of Radiotelegraphy in commercial use on ships and shore 
shall be alien to one authority, it is useless for the coast stations only to be so controlled, and for this 
reason—that two or more ships with competing wireless systems within the range of one coast station. 
refusing to give way to each other, will nullify each other's communications to the coast station. 


We understand that the agreement is subject to confirmation by the different Governments concerned, and that 
His Majesty's Government have also retained the right of exempting certain stations from the provisions of the 
Convention, so far as regards communication between ship and shore stations. As the experience we have had in 
connection with Hadiotelegraphy during the last five or six years emphasises the desirability of ships being alle 
to communicate with shore stations responsible to the same authority as that controlling the system on the ships, 
we venture to hope that His Majestys Government will bear this in mind when deciding upon their course ot 
acticn in connection with the ratification of the terms of the Radiotclegraphic Convention. 

Your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) A. D. Mearns, 
For General Manager. 


The Secretary 
Beard cf Trade, London. 
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I N DE X. 


[N.B.—In this Index the figures following the names of the Witnesses, and those in the 
Digest of Evidence of each Witness, refer to the Questions in the Evidence; the 
figures following App. refer to the Pages in the Appendix; and the figures 
following Rep. to the Pages in the Report.] | 


A. 


Additional Undertaking.—The Additional Undertaking of some counties as to ship-to- 
ship telegraphy, Babington Smith 266, 421-424—Reasons for refusing to join in 
legislation for ship-to-ship communication, Daniell 820, 821. 

Position of a British vessel as regards ship-to-ship messages, Gavey 1932-1937 
The Additional Undertaking should be adopted by Great Britain, Philipps 2854, 
2855— —The Additional Undertaking entered into by certain Powers, Rep. xi. 


See also Conference, Second Berlin. Convention, Radiotelegraphac. 


Admiralty.—Royalties from the Admiralty to Marconi Companies, and alleged copying 
of apparatus, Hall 1617-1620. 


See also Naval Interests, 
Agreements.—See Marconi Company, Agreements wrth. 
Allan Line.—Objection of the Allan Line to the Convention, Hall 1520-1524, 


See also Interference. Marconi Company, Agreements with. 


Amalgamated Radiotelegraph Company.—The Poulsen system and the effect on it ot 
intercommunication, Hall 1606-1610——The Company embraces the De Forest, 
Poulsen, and other systems ; its financial status &c., Mell 2523-2529, 2531, 2532 

list of contracts completed (showing a proved range of 800 miles), and of 

countries with whom contracts are under negotiation, ib. 2530, 2533-2536. 


Ratification will involve the use of both De Forest and Poulsen systems, the latter 
for exempted stations, ib. 2537, 2538, 2543——Dealings with Government Depart- 
ments, 4b. 2539-2542——The expert staff and training of operators; number of 
patents and names of patentees, ib. 2544-2549. 


The Convention would not cripple the Poulsen system, the De Forest system being 
simultaneously installed at present, and thus exemption being unnecessary; the 
Poulsen has a definite wave length but could not communicate except with another 
continuous-wave system; it will possibly supersede all others, 4b. 2578-2596 
Untrue report of communication between Denmark and Danish West Indies, tb. 
2597 While the Poulsen system needs longer wave lengths than those stipulated, 
these give elasticity sufficient for an efficient De Forest service, ib. 2598-2607. 


Contracts under negotiation in the Colonies ; stations if erected would have to inter- 
communicate ; for this, uniform regulations under central authority are essential, 4b. 
2608-2616——-Simultaneous deciphering of messages on Poulsen system depends upon 
delicacy of tuning; while spark stations should be 50 miles apart, » neighbouring arc 
station would not interfere, 4b. 2633-2640 The five commercial stations of the 
company and those of the American Company, 4b. 2662-2672. 


The regular services of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and those on which 
the De Forest system is installed Philipps 2834-2837 estrictions under which 
this Company suffers owing to non-intercommunication by Marconi Company, ib. 2888— 
2842, 2850——_The Convention will be ineffective in so far as the Poulsen and the new 
Marconi systems cannot inter-communicate, Marconi 3207-3217. 

‘Witness sees no reason why the Poulsen or any other advanced system should not 
communicate with a “spark” system, a slight modification only being necessary, Preece 
3482-3500———Witness contravenes opinion that the Poulsen system cannot com- 
municate despite the evidence of its representative ; assuming it true, the system 
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Amalgamated Radiotelegraphie Compuny—continued. 


must suffer rather than the Convention, ib. 3562-3575, 3598-3604, 3607, 3608— —In 
such a case exemption is possible and would be advantageous, ib. 8576-3581, 3605, 
3606, 3609. | 


Statistics showing the considerable number of messages transmitted by the De Forest 
system in America, Babington Smith 3856-3860———Commercial inconvenience caused 
by the Marconi refusal to intercommunicate exemplified in the case of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company's ships, fitted with De Forest e Rep. xx.——An 
account of the arc method of Poulsen and the difficulties involved in its use, App. No. 2 
p. 2 —— Diffieulties of intereommunication hetween the Poulsen and other systems, ib. 


pp. 5,6. 


See also Intercommunication. Patent Rights. 


Amplitude and Damping.—Technical objections of witness to Convention are that the 
divulging of technical secrets will be inevitable, and the assumption that inter- 
communication depends upon wave-length alone, no account being taken of amplitude, 
Marconi 2895, 2921, 2922— — Explanation of term “amplitude” and its difference 
from wave-length; waves of saine length but different amplitudes have diverse effects 
on receivers; thus systems now developing would be unable to intercommunicate, 
ab. 2895-2917. 


This will render the Convention impracticable, the object of the Convention being 
intercommunication, and will retard the process of science, 4b. 2918-2935 Further 
hereon, reference being made to a third species of system, devised by witness, 
depending on the combination of waves, ib. 2936-2945—— Witness objects to any 
international restrictions on wave length or amplitude; this latter depends on the 
specific character of transmitter and receiver ib. 2964-2975, 2993. 


The importance of amplitude not recognised by other inquirers or discussed at the 
Conference ; relation between amplitude and energy, and its bearing on syntony; 
discussion of tuning should have involved amplitude, «5. 2976-2992—— —Communication 
depends partly upon amplitude which is controllable; neither wave-length nor 
amplitude should be controlled as yet, 7b. 3251-3256——The physics of waves of 
electricity investigated by Mr. Duddell of the Post Office; no regulation of amplitude 
is necessary or possible, amplitude varying during transmission, Preece 3406-3412. 

Consideration ofthe contention that the proposed regulations ignore questions ot 


amplitude and damping Rep. xiv——Condemnation ot the Convention as ignoring 
questions of amplitude, damping &c., App. No. 2, pp. 2, 5. 


Arbitration.—Alteration of Draft Convention with object of making arbitration optional 
with oue specified exception, Babington Smith 257, Daniell 719, 720— — Arbitration as 
to interruptions from a station, 2b. 946. 

Important alteration of Article dealing with Arbitration, Rep. xxi. 


Argentine Republic.—Text of the Decree of the Argentine Republic authorising the 
establishment of Radiotelegraph Stations. App. No. 3. 


B. 


Babington Smith, Mr. H., c.B., cs... (Digest of his Evidence.}—Witness is Secretary of 
the Post Office and was principal British Delegate to the Berlin Conference of 1906, 
1, 2.——A brief definition of wireless or radiotelegraphy, of the energy employed, and 
of the receiving apparatus 3-8 Maximum effective range variable, not much more 
than 1,000 miles ; the Hertzian waves cannot be restricted in direction 9-11. 


A list of the chief systems now in use 12-15 Wireless telegraphy is of rapidly 
increasing importance ; this statement proved by lists and maps of the stations in 
various countries, 16-22—-—The commercial uses divided into “shore-to-shore” and 
“ship-to-shore,” a ship permanently moored being considered a shore station ; “ shore- 
to-shore " communication is subsidiary to cable telegraphy, and is not included in the 
Convention 23-26, 


Division of “ship-to-shore " pu ien into: l. Martime Intelligence. 2. Sea 
Telegraphy (or news messages) 3. Private Telegrams; its use rapidly increasing, 27, 
28——Interest taken by various Government Departments, 29 Agreement of 
Lloyd's to use exclusively Marconi apparatus; litigation consequent thereupon, 30— 
35. 


Questions of international interest leading to first Conference in 1903; proposals for 
international regulation not accepted by Great Britain, the Postmaster-General having 
then 
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then no control over ship-to-shore communications, 36-39 ——— Results of this Conference 
recorded in Minutes and a protocol to form the basis of a subsequent Convention; full 
discussion by the Government Departments ending in a decision for compulsory inter- 
‘communication between stations under various systems, 40—45. 


Consequent hereon, the Act of 1904, securing complete control of wireless telegraphy 
-and power to enforce provisions of International Conference; this secured = the 
compulsory licensing of all British stations, on shore or ship, 46-50-——Details of 
licences and of the six systems for which licences have been issued, 51-61, 64—66——— 
Power reserved to Government to take possession of or control apparatus upon 
emergency, 62, 63. ; 


Previous to this Act, monopoly of Postmaster-General did not extend beyond 
territorial waters, and various Marconi stations were established; agreement with 
Marconi Companies of 11th August, 1904, granting licences to specified stations for 
-eight years under certain detailed conditions, 67-70——Some provisions of the 
agreement, especially that by which the Companies undertake, under conditions, to 
accept the provisions of the Convention of 1903, including compulsory inter-com- 
‘munication, “without prejudice to patent rights"; varying interpretations of this 
phrase, 71-76. 

Acceptance of Convention can be made compulsory in other parts of the Empire, 77 
——Acceptance of invitation to second Conference at Berlin, October, 1906 ;'careful 
instructions to delegates to insist on Admiralty stipulations: names of delegates to the 
‘two Conferences, 78-85 As to the documents signed at this second Conference 
‘Convention, Additional Undertaking (this not signed by Great Britain), final Protocol, 
-service regulations, &c., 86-91. 

General scope of Convention as affecting shore stations for public correspondence, 
.and all ship stations; men-of-war being enjoined only to refrain from unnecessary 
interference and to give priority to distress signals, 92-99 The Convention ignores 
‘shore to shore telegraphy und affects ship to ship telegrapy only in the “ Additional 
‘Undertaking "; this regarded by Great Britain as impossible to enforce, 100-103—— 
Ship to shore communication facilitated in six ways, enumerated below, 104—106. 


1. Acceptance and transmission of telegrams—— rapid communication between 
‘shore stations and ordinary telegraph system, freedom of correspondence for the public 
freedom of transmission of telegrams received through non-adhering countries ; this 
last specially interesting to Great Britain, whose colonies are under no obligation to 
adhere, 107-116—-—Excision of draft proposal penalising with double rates non- 
:adhering countries, 116-118. 


2. Rules of working——rules of general application as regards signals, calls, counting 
.of words; these practically identical with rules of the Telegraph Convention ; use of 
International Code of signals, 119-121 Details of rules as to calls, priority of answer, 
signals and other non-controversial points, 122-125 Important provision that ship- 
‘station shall, unless otherwise instructed, open communication with nearest shore 
station, 126-130. 


3. Charges and accounts—system of accounting applied to collection of dues 


maximum charges for ship and for shore stations, 131—133. 


4. Publication of information necessary for communication—particulars of call 
‘signal, range, wave length, &c., to be furnished by controlling State; no such obligation 
-as to naval or military stations, 134, 135, 137, 138, 140 Stations may be assigned 
to particular and limited services, 136 —— Obligation of secrecy on operators, 139. 


5. Prevention of interference and confusion— —Trules as to calling, repetition of call, 
order of communication, minimum expenditure of energy, superfluous signalling, 141, 
142 Explanation of * wave length " and of distribution of wave lengths to different 
services, 142-149 Every station to be licensed by the controlling Government under 
certain specified conditions; means of enforcing these conditions and of identifying 
and securing punishment of offending stations, 150—157. 


6. Inter-communication between different systems—this compulsory except for 
stations with restricted service and for stations specially exempted by Government, 
158-162——This power of exemption intended to facilitate division of traffic, experi - 
ments, avoidance of confusion, adoption of future developments, 163——Distance 
between exempted and non-exempted stations, 164. 


Further as to power of exemption coupled with the maintenance of an efficient 
service; the details in such cases left to the decision of the Government concerned, 
165-176— —Stations with different wave lengths should be 50 miles distant from each 
other, 177. 

Adhesion and Denunciation of the Convention—the latter on a year's notice—these 
applying separately to a country and to its colonies; to self-governing colonies, 

independently 
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independently ; to Crown colonies, on a distinct decision of the Home Government, 
179-194——As to dates of future Conferences and voting power; common consent 
necessary for modification of Convention in vital points, 195, 196. 


ae power in case of Telegraph and Postal Conventions; names of colonies 
separately represented ; six votes assigned as maximum for a country and colonies at 
Radiotelegraphic Conferences, 197-215 Possible modification of votes at next 
Conference in 1911, 215-219 The assignment of votes to be the first business ot 
the next Conference, 220, 226, 227. 

As to assignment of votes to German Colonies, 221-225— — Voting power not of 
vital importance, 228-230. : | 

Objects and constitution of the International Bureau; its strictly limited powers 
shown by analogy with the Postal and Telegraph Bureaus, 231-252, 436, 437 —— 
Incidence of cost of maintenance of the Bureau, 253-256— — Alteration of Draft 
Convention with object of making arbitration optiona! with one specified exception, 
257. 

No limitation to choice of system or apparatus or to use of secret apparatus ; as 
to possible interference from the last named, 259-263 Authorisation {ot 
suspension or censorship in times of emergency, 264——The “ Additional Undertaking ” 
of some countries as to ship-to-ship telegraphy ; general objection to any regulation of 
shore-to-shore communication ; details as to this last, 265—981. 


Acceptance of British proposal to omit suggested boycott of private enterprise, 282, 
283—  —An International Convention essential to the progress of radiotelegraphy ; this 
shown with reference to the six points above, 284-28 Opposition ot Marconi 
Company to inter-communication in the endeavour to secure a monopoly, though 
other reasons are put forward, 283-291. 


A monopoly would be POI ue from scientific, strategic and economie points of 
view and would be specially objectionable to the Colonies, 292, 293, 296, 297 No 
justification for allowing such a monopoly, 294, 295 Destruetion of argument that 
a Marconi monopoly would retain wireless telegraphy in British hands; the Marconi 
system very far from universal, 298, 299. 


Very few but Marconi stations licensed pending a decided policy as to radio-tele- 
graphy, 301——Lloyd’s agreement with Marconi Companies has tended to restrict 
extension of wireless telegraphy, 302, 303—-—The one instance at Scheveningen in which 
the Marconi Company permits inter-communication, 304, 474, 475. 


Some details of the Lodge-Muirhead and other systems and stations, 305,306 
The Company may reasonably, by the terms of their agreement, be required to change 
their policy, 307-310——Opinion, based on legal advice. that the Post Office-Marconi 
agreement does not entail a Mareoni monopoly ; no analogous case in the history of 
ordinary telegraphy, 311—319. 

A decision not to ratify the Convention would probably lead to irritation, deliberate 
interference and retaliation ; objectionable alterations might be made in the Convention, 
without a Conference, by unanimity; and Great Britain must be in a worse position 
eventually, 320—329, 380, 381 Again, erection of stations on British territory would 
be discouraged. and on neighbouring foreign territory encouraged, 330——Unanimity 
of British delegates to the Conference as to points raised, the naval interests being 
always predominant, 332-335. 

Continuity of policy despite the change of Government, 336-340——Non-adherence 
to the Convention would be even more disastrous than a disruption of the Postal or 
Telegraph Convention, 341—346 Witness contends that the Convention as modified 
is desirable and advantageous, 347-352, 478—480. 


Unique interests and geographical position of the British Empire ; refusal to inter- 
communicate would tend to sacrifice these by inducing erection of foreign stations, 
353-360——-Intercommunication not compulsory but advisable at stations like 
Gibraltar, Malta, Hong-Kong, 561-364. 

Limitation of votes to six proposed by Hungary; Newfoundland will thus have no 
vote, but need not adhere, despite its importance, 365-370—-—The precedent of the 
Telegraph Union proposed but not followed as regards voting power owing to serious, 
objections, 371 A new Convention could be concluded omitting a recalcitrant 
country ; voting power is a practical necessity in matters not of vital importance 
and entitles colonies to separate representation, 372-378, 419, 420. 


Egypt entitled to distinct representation, 378, 379, 509 As to the varying 
interests of various Departments and of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 382-387 
Ratification would not affect the Post Office-Marconi agreement, but would 
relieve the Admiralty and Lloyd’s as regards intercommunication; a small extra 
charge will fall on the Exchequer for three years in payment of the additional rate 


388-398. 
The 
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The case of Italy not analogous, the agreement (lasting to 1917) being with 
Mr. Marconi and of a stricter type, 399-401, 476, 477, 510———Power of exemption of 
stations necessary, principally to avoid confusion, 402-407——An efficient service 
does not necessanly demand uniformity of instruments, 408—411. 


Stations have sufficient choice of wave length ; the chosen wave length is published 
and can be altered under certain regulations as to notification, 412—418—-— British 
objection to compulsory intercommunication between ships, resulting in the 
* Additional Undertaking, " 421-424—-—Rejection of British proposal intended to 
prevent prejudice to patent rights by intercommunication, 425-428, | 


As to safeguarding of private patent rights and to proposed additional charge for 
intercommunicated messages ; this not considered vital, 429-433—_Right of exemp- 
tion rejected by United States and other countries, 434—- —Refusal of the Company to 
intercommunicate might lead to forfeiture of licence, 438—440. 


As to the extent to which the Marcon} Company possesses a monopoly at home and 
abroad ; this greatly due to priority in the field and to the cessation ot licensing pend- 
ing the result of the Berlin Conference, this cessation not affecting the Company 
directly, 441-457, 490, 491———Some details of other companies and of division of tele- 
graphic rates in case of intercommunication, 458—467. 


No injustice done to the Sap the Convention, but distinctly to the contrary, 
468, 469, 472-474— —Advantages that would accrue to the country commercially and 
in time of emergency, 470, 471, 488, 489 


and interference, 481—487. 


Utility of Lloyd's greatly hampered by want of intercommunication ; this last will 
also restrict Marconi Company, 492-495 Advantages accuring to the Company 
under agreement with Post Office, 496-500—.—Different views of Post Office and of 
Company as to interpretation of phrase “with prejudice to patent rights,” 501—508. 

Adjudication of votes for colonies entirely in the ded of the Conference, which assigns 
them to specified colonies or groups, 511—515 No injury caused to instruments by 
intercommunication, 516, 51 In case of non-adherence, the Marconi Company 
could probably obtain no agreements from foreign Powers, 518—522. 


[Further Examined].—W itness quotes at length aletter received from Monsieur Borde- 
longue, principal French delegate in 1906, with reference to views said by Mr. Cuthbert 
Hall to have been expressed by the writer antagonistic to the proposed mtercommuni- 
eation under the Convention ; the writer details his reasons for desiring the Convention, 
and shows that the support of the French delegates enabled Great Britain to obtain 

wer of exemption and to reject the proposed boycott of non-adhering companies, 
3849, 3850. 


Witness quotes opinions favourable to intercommunication trom the Italian delegates ; 
the expressed views of Japanese and Russian delegates were similarly favourable, 3851- 
3852—-—Evidence on the arrangements as to intercommunication made by Marconi 
Company with the Dutch, Argentine and Belgian Governments, 3853-3855—— 
Statistics showing the considerable number of messages transmitted by the De Forest 
system in America and by the Telefunken Company, 3856-3863. 


In respect of the alleged restriction of scientific progress, witness shows that systems 

incapable of communication are provided for in the Convention: and thus the Poulsen 

or other continuous wave system will stand its chance of general adoption, 3865-3870 
Notification to ship stations of such change of system, 3870. | 


Directive systems are provided for by arrangements for restricted service and for 
exemption, 3871——-Restriction of wave length applies solely to stations open for 
publie ship-to-shore correspondence and does not apply to shore-to-shore, experimental 
or restricted service stations, 3872. 


Further as to the avoidance of confusion 


Belgiwm.—tTranslation of letter from Belgian eo ape Administration to General Post 
Office notifying Convention concluded with the Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany for the establishment of wireless telegraph stations on Belgian packet boats, 
App. No. 3. | 


Bethell, Captain, R.N. (Digest of his Evidence).—Witness, who is in command of H.M.S 
“ Hindustan,” was for 34 years in charge of the wireless telegraphy in the Service 
and was a delegate in 1906, 3661-3663. — —Witness describes the Admiralty policy 
in respect to wireless telegraphy ; reasons for which he advised an attitude "d reserve . 
in 1903; his opposition to compulsory general intercommunciation in 1904; inter-depart- 
mental discussions culminating in a meeting on 24th February, 1904, at which condi- 
tions were drawn up under which intercommunication might be accepted, 8664-360. 


Meetings anterior to the 1906 Conference, resulting 1n a decision in favour of exemp- 
tion ; this step taken partly through sympathy with the Marconi Company and desire 
to utilise their stations, not because of technical difficulties; the position of the Ad- 
miralty thus secured, 3671—3686— — Explanation of statement made at the Conference - 

.with 
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with the object of gaining acceptance of proposed regulations and of power of exemp- 
tion, 3687-3691 Agreement that the Convention would be beneficial to naval 
interests, 3692-3696, 3816-3818. 

No change of policy at the Admiralty, exemption being an additional security; per- 
sonal pene supporting that of the Admiralty, 3697-3707 The Admiralty favoured 
general intercommunciation under conditions, the private opinion of witness being 
opposed to the official policy until exemption was proposed; subsequently there was no- 
divergence of opinion among the delegates, 3708-3719 Exemption should be con- 
fined to a few important stations where tratlic is densest, 3720-3723. 


Provision for enforcement of regulations may involve diplomatie delay, but ensures. 
due effect, 3724, 3725 Consideration of Mr. Cuthbert Hall's statement that witness.. 
misled the Marconi Company as to the intentions of the Admiralty with respect to 
intercommunication ; à possible misunderstanding, 3726-3734— —Slight modifications- 
made by Conference in proposed regulations, 3735-3737. 

Suggestion in August, 1906, of exempted stations, resulting from deliberations ;.. 
unexpectedly general desire for intercommunication shown at Conference, 3738—3748 
The regulations are sufficient and capable of enforcement; a concrete case to- 
illustrate the working of the regulations as to interference and enforcement of penalty 
through diplomatic channels, 3749—3765——— A concrete case to illustrate the working: 
of regulations, as to interference of ship-to-ship with ship-to-shore telegraphy,. 
3766-3772. 

As to the establishment of communicating in lieu of exempted stations, the rejection 
of right of exemption by certain nations, end its effect on communication with Marconi 
stations, 3773-3789 — —Reasons for this aforesaid rejection and its probable result, 
3790-3795, 3800———The enforcing of “ wireless " regulations in the Navy, 3796-3798.. 


Possibility of communication between arc and spark systems, 3799 The Conven-- 
tion minimises risk of confusion, 3801, 3802——F urther as to development of opinion at 
the Admiralty on intercommunication and as to relations between witness and Mr. 
Cuthbert Hall, witness having been in favour of the Post Office agreement, 3803-3811, 


Other nations will certainly ratifv ; non-adherence by Great Britain will inevitably 
lead to altered conditions detrimental to British interests, 3812-3815, 3819-3824—— 
Other nations are actuated by desire to support their own systems, but hitherto have 
remained inactive in view of the Convention; in future greater pressure will be 
employed, 3825-3833. 

Further evidence as to infliction of penalties for non-observance of regulations by 
more direct methods than those previously suggested, 3834—3845— —4A further 
refutation of the suggestion that witness considers intercommunication impossible of 
regulation and enforcement, 3846-3848. 


Bordelongue, Monsieur. 


See Intercommunication. 


Bright, Charles. (Digest of his Evidence.)— Witness is a Fellow of the Royal Society’ 
of Edinburgh, &c., 4031. 

It is reasonable that wireless telegraphy should be under international control: 
humane and other maritime considerations demand universal  radiotelegraphic 
communication and proper control, 4032, 4033———The Government Departments have 
decided in favour of communication under certain strategic conditions; the impor- 
tance of international control shown by analogy with the International Wire. 
Telegraph Service and the Postal Union and their co-ordinating effect ; rates have been 
kept low (this already provided in the Convention), uniform regulations have been 
framed, 4033———Reasons of navigation and of commerce render intercommunication 
imperative, 4033. 

Importance of ship-to-ship telegraphy ; the Marconi Company must abandon many 
ship stations or accept intercommunication as with Scheveningen and in Argentine 
Republie; Convention will secure transmission of messages; resolutions in favour of 
radiotoleeraphio services 4034———The Marconi Company, with its minority of stations,.. 
cannot be a suitable alternative to international control, 4035 Radiotelegraphic 
inventors must experiment without demanding the licensing of no system other than 
their own, 4036, 4037. 

Legislation implies standardisation and guides invention aright, 4038——Non- 
ratification involves strong competition, interference, and combined antagonism; the 
Convention will be ratified by other countries, and, if it be found Mq deter a 
country can withdraw, 4039,4040 The proposed regulations are admirably framed, in 


conformity with those of the Telegraph Convention; international regulations are in 
this- 
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this case even more necessary, especially in respect of exempted and restricted stations, 
the Marconi systein being said to be unfitted for communication with persistent wave 
systems, 4041-4048. 


The strategic position fully safeguarded, 4048—— Monopoly in things electrical is 
detrimental to the interests of the nation and of scientific progress, as also to ship- 
owners; it would probably foster an antiquated and costly service, 4049 Monopoly 
would maintain the high cost of apparatus; the Marconi Company have, by refusal to 
communicate, claimed a monopoly both of apparatus and of transmission, even though 
they agreed to communicate in case of legislation to that effect, 4050. 


Probable reduction in tariff as shown by analogy with Atlantic cable charges, 4051 
—— The business status of other British and American companies; criticism of the 
efficiency of the Marconi organisation, especially in respect of the percentage of error 
and of the * bonus " system, 4052-4055 The wire telegraphs of the world are not 
under ofie control but have worked successfully under a Convention ; examples of diffi- 
-culties overcome by efficient regulation, 4055. 


As to a circular and a covering letter from the Marconi Company which serve as an 
indication of the origin of certain articles in the German press, 4056-4070——-An 
international organisation essential for an international concern; the Convention 
generally satisfactory, 4071-4074, 4078-4080 Witness not connected with any wire- 
ess telegraph company, 4075- 4077——-Evidence of other organisations than the 
Marconi, 4081-4086. 

Contradictory evidence on behalf of the Marconi Company as to licensing of 
stations belonging to other companies, 4087-4090——The danger of wireless tele- 
graphy getting beyond control, 4091, 4092. 


Bureau, International Rudiotelegraphic.—Object and constitution of the International 
Bureau: its strictly limited powers shown by analogy with the Postal and Telegraph 
Bureaux, Babington Smith 231-252, 436, 437, Daniell 674, 675 Incidence of cost 
of maintenance of the bureau, Babington Smith 253-256 Communication of details 
to the Bureau, Daniell 662, 663. 

Each Government will enforce the regulations in its country; the Berne Bureau 
will not develop into a controlling body, G«vey 1917-1923 unctions and limited 
power of the Bureau, Rep. xii. 


C. 


-Canadu.—As to the adoption of Marconi SM by Canada, Daniell 822-824 —— 
Evidence as to the alleged omission to consult Canada and New Zealand, the informa- 
tion in neither ease being official, Hull 1456-1467. 


Sce also Colonial Interests. Intercommunication. Marconi Company, 
Agreements with. 


Centralised Organisation and Control—The ideal of a centralised organisation of 
wireless telegraphy, Duniell 810-815——International agreement is desirable and 
timely to prevent complications; in any case inter-communication would have become 
imperative, Loring 1072-1074 Chief difficulties arise from the ship stations; 
properly organised control and practice should present few difficulties, tb. 1075- 
1078 


An international agreement preferable to various friendly arrangements, ib. 1133—— 
"The want of an international language, ib. 1154——The centralised control provided 
by the Convention is a co-operation 1n competition, and control against interference 
-cannot be efficient even with the clement of licence; the Marconi bonus system effective 
in this direction, Hull 1350 et seq.— —Analogy worked out with the case of Government 
-and company cables to Amsterdam, direct and via New York, ib. 1378-1380, 1649- 
1655. | 
A central organisation would tend to diminish confusion, Lodge 2243-2250——The 
best policy is free trade, organised by a Convention and using a large number of small- 
ower stations, tuned to avoid mutual interference; the limitation of wave lengths 
eaves sufficient margin, ib. 2298-2311 General legislation 1s premature and 
-Governments should work individually, risk of interference being negligible, Marconi 
‘3207-3217. 

Radiotelegraphy is ripe for organisation, which will not hinder development; all 
known systems can and should be made to interconimunicate, Preece 3339-3343, 
:3519-3525— —The analogy with the Telegraph Convention holds good, there being 

246.—IND. li: several 
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several wireless companies transacting public business, ib. 3344-3358— —Wireless 
telegraphy is as far developed as wire telegraphy was at the inception of the Telegraph 
Convention, except in respect of transatlantic communication, tb. 3359-3374, 3459— 
3461. 


Experience of witness in the control of wireless telegraphy, ib. 3501-3507 As to 
general acceptance of the Telegraphic Convention and its regulations ib. 3585-3591. 


It is reasonable that wireless telegraphy should be under international control ; 
humane and other maritime considerations demand universal radiotelegraphic 
communication and proper control Bright 4032, 4033—-—The Government Depart- 
ments have decided in favour of inter-communication under certain strategic 
conditions ; the importance of international control shown by analogy with the Inter- 
national Wire Telegraph Service and the Postal Union and their co-ordinating effect ; 
rates have been kept low (this already provided in the Convention), unifarm regula- 
tions have been framed, ib. 4933. 


The Marconi Company, with its minority of stations, cannot be a suitable alterna- 
tive to international control ib. 4035—-—An international organisation essential for an 
international concern ; the Convention generally satisfactory ib. 4071-4074, 4078-4080. 


A centralised organisation and control would be premature and injurious, App. 
No. 2, p. 3. 


See also Amalgamated Rudioteleyraph Company. 


Coast Stations.—Definition ot “ coast stations”; these should not be prominent on shore, 
Daniell 828-833. 


Colonial Interests —Every Colonial Government has complete control over wireless. 

: telegraphy and has e any monopoly save in Newfoundland ; and here inter- 
communication may be enforced, Johnson 1196-1199—-——4As to stations in Colonies 
especially in Canada, Trinidad and Tobago, private stations of telegraph companies and 
ships licensed in Colonies, 2). 1200-1207 General agreement of Colonies to the 
Convention as advantageous; the Crown Colonies would adhere through the Colonial 
Secretary, 1b. 1211-1216. 


Wireless telegraphy made a Government monopoly in many Colonies -and forei 
countries, Hall 1298-1301—— Inconsistent action of Post Office in urging haste to join 
the Convention and simultaneously delaying Colonial action by a letter of warning 
against the Marconi system; effect of this on the Australian Commonwealth, Heaton 
2760-2764, 2769, 2770. 

Attitude of Colonial Governments is generally unfavourable to intercommunication, 

' but Home Government has urged the other view, Marconi 3078, 3079 Witness. 
reiterates statement that Colonial Office have hampered the Marconi system in the 
Colonies, possibly influencing Canada to licence the De Forest system, 2b. 3146, 
3157. 


Importance of freedom of action reserved for the Colonies with regard to the 
Convention, Rep. xvii——Conclusion that the Convention has been framed with due 
regard to all Colonial interests, Rep. xxvi. 


See also Votes at Conferences. 


Conference, First Berlin (1903).—Questions of international interest leading to first 
Conference; proposals for international regulation not accepted by Great Britain, the 
Postmaster-General having then no control over ship-to-shore communication, 
Babington Smith 36-39 Results of this conference recorded in Minutes and a 
protocol to form the basis of a subsequent Convention, tb. 40-41——Names of 
delegates, 1).81-85. ° 


Reserved attitude of British delegates at the Conference; anxiety of Admiralty to 
establish control, Daniell 596-600 This Conference merely preparatory to further 
conferences, ib. 794-798——The First Conference and its outcome; attitude of the 
British delegates, Rep. viii.-x. | 

Conference, Second Berlin (1906).—Acceptance of invitation to second Conference ; 
careful instructions to delegates to insist on Admiralty stipulations; names of delegates. 
to the Conferences, Babington Smith 78-85 As to the documents signed—Con- 
vention, additional undertaking (this not signed by Great Britain), final Protocol, 
service regulations, &c., 4b. 86-91——Unanimity of British delegates as to points. 
raised, the naval interests being always predominant, ib. 332-335. 


Complete harmony of the British delegates: a distinct and separate instruction to 
Admiralty delegates to refuse signature unless naval interests were safeguarded, 
Daniell 
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Conference, Second Berlin (1906)—continued. 


Daniell 619—630, 634, 635, 704, 705, 807—809 Practical unanimity of the Conference 
as regards intercommunication ; {the Convention would have been generally signed if 
Great Britain had abstained, 7b. 631-633. | 


The Marconi Company should have been represented at the Conference, Hall 1405, 
1406, 1746-1748 Complaint that the British delegates did not insist on retention, 
by every State, of right of exemption and on extra rate for messages intercommuni- 
cated ; nor yet on restriction of ship-to-ship telegraphy, ib. 1406-1408——The British 
delegates might have prevented any Convention ; many foreign delegates were p sed 
to it, and privately expressed their view that intercommunication is impracticable, ib. 
1410-1416 Change of view of principal French delegate who at first favoured the 
Convention, ib. 1633-1637. 


Absolute unanimity of the delegates as to the desirability of the Convention, Garvey 
1984-1994—— Witness suggests that the Conference was due to complaints made by 
the German Emperor and the King of England, Heaton 2722-2735, 2766——Explana- 
tion of statement-made at the Conference with the object of gaining acceptance of 
proposed regulations and of power of exemption, Bethell 3687-3691. 

Inter-departmental discussions preliminary to the Second Conference; conditional 


decision in favour of intercommunication, Rep. ix. Instructions to delegates; list of 
delegates and lists of documents signed, Rep. ix., x. 


Convention, Probable Results of —No injustice done to Marconi Company by the 
Convention, but distinctly to the contrary, Babington Smith 468, 469, 472-474—— 
Advantages that would accrue to the country commercially and in time of emergency 


ib. 470, 471, 488, 449— — T'he Convention will not directly affect war arrangements, 
Daniell 637-639. 


Beneficial effects of Convention on naval and commercial shore stations; this last 
shown by improvement in wireless telegraphy due to friendly working between North 
Foreland, Flushing boats and Scheveningen, Loring 1079-1093 Witness gives details 
tending to prove that the Marconi Company will gain by full acceptance of the Con- 
vention, but will be materially injured by non-adherence of Great Britain or by them- 
selves assuming a hostile attitude, ib. 1115-1120. 


Ratification of Convention will probably result in erection of stations on French 
coast (the regulation as to calling the nearest station not being obligatory), and so in 
loss of trattic, Hall 1421-1426 ——Further as to aforementioned regulation, witness 
contending that it is affirmed only as a general principle and will not be considered 
imperative, 4b. 1497-1436 — Probable pressure on shipping companies by foreign 
Governments ; this may not be successful while exemption is possible, 4b. 1520-1524. 


The Company would not join in a “wireless war” in case of ratification, 4b. 1614— 
1616 Ratification would arrest development of the Company and benefit foreign 
companies ; this the object of Germany in proposing the Convention, as shown in Ger- 
man newspapers, ib. 1626-1632——Witness contends that ships of adhering countries 
need not intercommunicate and that Governments would not enforce acceptance ; ships 
retaining Marconi apparatus would use Marconi stations, but the system would be dis- 
turbed ; this argument applied to French and German ships, ib. 1685-1699. 


German companies would reap benefit of Marconi organisation without incurring 
expense, intercommunication would involve confusion, and end in the service being 
conferred on a German company, 1b. 1724-1731 Ratification would not result in 
any ettective deliberate interference, ib. 1732-1736. 


Use of Marconi apparatus by French and German vessels for present convenience ; 
non-ratification by Great Britain would involve establishment of Continental stations 
nd pressure from Continental Governments; these Continental stations would be an 
international obligation, not a paying business, Gavey 1860-1875—— Preliminary 
-decision of France to erect stations will not affect Great Britain if she ratifies; other- 
wise eee lines must abandon Marconi apparatus, and traffic with British stations, ib. 
1876-1879. | 


In case of ratification, the Marconi Company may not suffer; otherwise, foreign 
liners must remove Marconi apparatus to comply with regulations as to intercom- 
munication, ib. 1893-1904 A “wireless war" would end disastrously for Great 
Britain, ib. 1905-1907, 


A inultiplication of stations is to the public interest, Lodge 2264——A “ wireless 
war" would be possible, and while the necessity of complying with regulations would 
tend to hinder its development, still the non-adherence of Great Britain would tend 
to aggravate it, tb. 2280-2298, 2298, 2335-2387. | 


An English company could not initiate a “wireless war," but foreign Governments 
would be induced by anger and pique to alter the Convention to render “ war " possible ; 
or perhaps it might be without alteration of the Convention, Muirhead 2486-2503 
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Convention, Probable Results of —continued. 


The British preponderance of shipping would not render such a * war" unlikely, 
but might lead foreign Governments to set aside their own convenience in order to 
interfere deliberately, 1b. 2504-2522. 


A vessel using ower to five kilowatts could, in case of non-adherence, derange the 
working of British stations, whether wilfully or necessarily in order to communicate 
with its own stations, Maskelyne 2695-2705 The Convention will tend to discourage 
systems which cannot intercommunicate; without a Convention there would be free 
competition, and witness would not object to free issue of licences, Marconi 2946-2954 
Witness understands the Convention to provide for no experimental licences for 
ships; additional experimental apparatus might be prohibited, ib. 3014-3020. 


The effect of the Convention upon foreign ships bearing Marconi apparatus would 
or tee upon arrangements with their Governments; witness opines that such ships- 
will still prefer to communicate with Marconi stations and that foreign Governments. 
will erect such stations under their power of exemption, ib. 3086-3103, 3113-3115 
A Convention could hardly be effective which did not include the British Empire ;. 
and foreign Governments would find it to their interest to exempt stations, tb. 3104- 
3109. 


Communication would be prevented unless modifications or improvements of 
apparatus are divulged, and thus the Convention would be inconsistent with due 
regard to secrecy, tb. 3135-3145 The Convention would impede the science and 
art of wireless telegraphy by impeding adoption of non-communicating stations, tb.. 
3171-3174 Marconi system has not suftered from confusion, nor will the best 
systems ; prospects of a “ wireless war” have no terrors, ib. 3228-3235. 


The Convention would not check progress, Preece 3418, 3414——The Convention 
would tend to encourage progress and would communicate new improvements, thus. 
introducing “ uniformity of practice " as in wire telegraphy, ib. 3508, 3509 Adherin 
nations must adopt & communicating system; if Great Britain adheres, this wi 
encourage British stations under international regulation and. will diminish confusion, 
ib. 3546-3555— —Further, existing systems will be free to develop and new systems. 
will be encouraged, the regulations being sufficiently elastic, ib. 3556-3561. 


The Convention will establish an organisation for general communication ; witness 
shows how non-adherence by Great Britain will lead to a general desire to participate 
in an agreement over which she has no control, Puyne 3635, 3636 The Convention 
minimises risk of confusion, Bethell 3801, 3802 Other nations are actuated by desire 
to support their own systems, but hitherto have remained inactive in view of the 
Convention; in future greater pressure will be employed, ib. 3825-8838. 


Dislocation of traffic will be permanent, not temporary, and will be due mostly to 
promiscuous working, Hull 3901-3905 Convention will secure transmission of 
messages ; resolutions in favour of radiotelegraphic services, Bright 4034——Probable 
reduction in tariff, as shown by analogy with Atlantic cable charges, ib. 4051. 


See also Developments of Rudwtelegruphy. Imperial Defence. Intercom- 
munication. Monopoly. Naval Interests. 


l'onvention, Radiotelegraphic.—Acceptance of Convention can be made compulsory in 
other parts of the Empire, Babington Smith 77 General scope of Convention as 
affecting shore stations for publie correspondence and all ship stations, men-of-war 
being enjoined only to refrain from unnecessary interference and to give priority to 
distress signals, ib. 92-99———The Convention ignores shore-to-shore telegraphy and 
affects ship-to-ship telegraphy only in the * Additional Undertaking”; this regarded by 
Great Britain as impossible to enforce, ib. 100—103. 
Ship-to-shore communication facilitated in six ways, enumerated below, 4b. 104—106 
(1) Acceptance and transmission of telegrams—rapid communication between 
shore stations and ordinary telezraph system, freedom of correspondence for the public, 
freedom of transmission of telegrams received through non dios countries; this. 
last especially interestin:y to Great Britain, whose colonies aze under no obligation to 
adhere, ib. 107-116——Excision of draft proposal to penalise with double rates non- 
adhering countries, tb. 116-118. 


(2) Ruies of working—rules of general application as regards signals, calls, countin 
of words; these practically identical with rules of the Telegraph Convention; use o 
[nternational code of signals, ab. 119-121——Details of rules as to calls, priority of 
answer, signals and other non-controversial points, ib. 122-125 Important provision 
that ship station shall, unless otherwise instructed, open communication with nearest. 
shore station, ib. 126-130. 


(3) Charges and accounts—system of accounting applied to collection of dues; 
maximum charges for ship and for shore stations, 2b. 131-133. 


(4) Publication 
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Convention, Radiotelegraphic—continued. 


(4) Publication of information necessary for communication— particulars of call- 
signal, range, wave-length &c., to be furnished by controlling State ; no such obligation 
as to naval or military stations, ib. 134, 135. 137, 138, 140— —Stations may be assigned 
to particular and limited services, ?b. 186—-—Obligation of secrecy on operators, ib. 
139. . 

(5) Prevention of interference and confusion—rules as te calling, repetition of call, 
order of communication, minimum expenditure of energy, superfluous signalling, wave-. 
length, ib. 141—149 Every station to be licensed by the controlling Government 
under certain specified conditions ; means of enforcing these conditions and of indenti- 
fying and securing punishment of offending stations, ib. 150-157. 


(6) Intercommunication between different systems—this compulsory except for 
stations with restricted services and for stations specially exempted by Government, 
vb. 158-162 This power of exemption intended to facilitate division of traffic, 
experiments, avoidance of confusion, adoption of future developments, 2b. 163 
Distance between exempted and non-exempted stations, ib. 164. 


Adhesion and Denunciation?of the Convention—the latter on a year's notice; 
these applying separately to a country and its colonies; to self-governing colonies, 
iBdepeadently ; to Crown Colonies, on a distinct decision of the Home Government, b.. 
179-194 As to dates of future Conferences and voting power; common consent 
necessary for modification of Convention in vital points, 7b. 195, 196. 


Acceptance of British proposal to omit suggested boycott of private enterprise, 
ib. 982, 283———An International Convention essential to the progress of radiotele- 
graphy ; this shewn with reference to the six points above, ib. 284-287. 


Attitude of Admiralty towards the Project de Convention of the German Govern- 
ment, Daniell 610, 611 Participation of Great Britain in drafting of Convention ; 
yrovision for future modifications, 4b. 697-699, 876-884——General anxiety for æ 
'onvention, 2b. 885. | 

The Convention might be feasible it all systems were equally meritorious, if finality 
were reached, and if patent litigation had cleared the way, Marconi 3021-3024. 

Primary object of the Convention, and its main provisions; chief objections raised 
to them by witnesses, and conclusions reached by the Committee, Rep. x.-xvii. 
Adhesion and denunciation of the Convention, Rep. xvii.——The important part taken 
by the British delegates in the framing of the Convention, Rep. xxvi. 


See also Naval Interests. Regulations, International Service. 


Convention, Ratification of —A decision not to ratifiy the Convention would probably 
lead to irritation, deliberate interference and retaliation; objectionable alterations. 
might be made in the Convention; and Great Britain must be in a worse position 
eventually, Babington Smith 320-329, 380, 381 Again, erection of stations on 
British territory would be discouraged, and on neighbouring foreign territory encour-. 
aged, ib. 330. 

Non-adherence to the Convention would be even more disastrous than a disruption 
of the Postal or Telegraph Convention, ib. 341-346— — The Convention as modified is. 
desirable and advantageous, ib. 347-352, 478-480, Daniell 722-725——-A new Conven 
tion could be concluded omitting a recalcitrant country, Babington Smith 372, 373, 
419, 420. 

Non-adherence would probably react disastrously, leading to friction and inter-. 
ference, Davies 547—550———Non-adherence by Great Britain might result in a 
Convention on the original lines, čb. 874, 875. 

Ratification will diminish confusion and organise traffic, Payne 957—959, 994—996: 
Importance of early ratification permitting of more attention to detail, ib. 964.. 
665, 1027-1030. 

Ratification would be beneficial to both commercial and naval stations, Loring 1107, 
1108 Evidence as to the views of foreign delegates and of their Governments; 
legislation needed before ratification is possible, and this is not certain, Hall 1509.. 
1519—— —The importance of Great Britain and Italy would obviate disadvantage from 
non-ratifieation, «b. 1712, 1713. 

Certain ratification by Continental nations, Gavey 1832 In the event of non- 
ratification by Great Britain, foreign commercial interests could not outweigh national 
obligations, ib. 1976-1978 Postponement of ratification would be as dangerous as a 
refusal, leading to the same results, 7b. 1979-1981. 

Other countries are already organising their systems in preparation, ib. 1982, 1983 
Ratification will ultimately be imperative, ib. 1984-1994 —-—List of ships under: 
various systems used to show that non-ratification must tend to destroy the Marconi 
system unless it intercommunicates, ił. 1994-2011. 


Opinion 
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Convention, Ratification of—continued. 


Opinion that the Convention is necessary and worthy of ratification, Lodge 2204— 
2206——_Non-ratification or postponement would probably involve a later adherence 
at a disadvantage through viai d pana in the framing of regulations, ib. 22364- 
2238, 2258-2201, 2312, 2313 Wireless telegraphy is in its infancy, so that any 
system must be encouraged; hence a Convention is essential to Great Britain, who 
should participate in framing regulations, ib. 2268-2279. 


The Convention and Regulations entirely satisfactory and to the advantage of Great 
Britain, Muirhead 2399-2402 British preponderance in shipping accentuates 
desirability of ratification to avoid a possible “wireless war,” b. 2421-2435 
Ratification would benefit the Marconi Company as much as others, while it would 
benefit Great Britain, whose delegates dictated much of its wording, Maskelyne 2567- 
2509. 

The Postinaster-General though rightly in absolute control of wireless telegraphy is 
pressing unduly for ratification, Heatun 2736-2742 The great objections to ratifi- 
cation are the confusion necessarily arising trom the use of 73 systems, and the 
relinquishment of geographical advantage, tb, 2754-2759 Witness urges delay in 
view of our possession of the best system, other countries having everything to gain ; 
the opinion is not on technical, but on practical grounds, ib 2765-2768, 2771- 
2776. 

Competition, when it comes, should be free, and will lead to economy, but ratification 
IE absolutely unnecessary at present, ib. 2812-2817——-Approval of the Convention on 
humanitarian, commercial and general grounds, and as releasing Lloyd's stations from 
ebligation not to communicate, Philipps 2838-2842, 2865-2868. 


Great Britain will gain by non-adherence in (1) the use of any wave-length at 
option ; (2) the encouragement of free competition, which is incompatible with com- 
pulsory intereommunieation ; (3) avoiding the difficulty of locating a source of error 
and of obtaining redress from the licensing Government, Marconi 3025-3035 This 
last-mentioned point developed, showing the natural tendency of a Government to 
‘delay punishment and shield its operators; this might lead to retaliatory measures, ib. 
8036-3045. 

The Convention is unjust to patentees and will lead to endless litigation ; it is 
technically impracticable and will impede wireless telegraphy, ib. 3061——Ratification 
might be advantageous to Germany, but would be injurious to England and to the 
Marconi Company, ib. 3257-3259——Opinion that several countries will refuse to 
ratify, ib. 3268-3273. 

Ratification is essential in the interests of commerce and of the travelling public; a 
oe experience of the uses of wireless telegraphy ; the Convention vill break the 

arconi monopoly and will be as beneficial as is the Telegraph Convention in 
organising and regulating, Preece 3331-3338 Non-adherence would invite derision 
And would sacrifice England's command of radiotelegraphy ; adherence would be to 
the advantage of all companies, not excepting the Marconi, tb. 3420-3431 Non- 
adherence would destroy British traffic by inducing other countries to organise their 
own services and neglect British stations ; the Convention would facilitate business by 
providing suitable regulations for intercourse, by establishing power to intercommuni- 
cate, and thus encouraging technical developments, ib. 3526-3545. 


Advantages of non-adherence are (1) freedom to use any wave-length which may 
suit the publie interest or be necessary for various systems; (2) the possibility of 
guarantecing the interests of a world-wide dominion; (3) the encouragment of technical 
improvements, Fleming 3623-3626——The two great alternatives were a British 
monopoly, now impracticable, and a Convention to organise general communication ; 
the latter must be adopted, Payne 3657, 3660-—-—Other nations will certainly ratify ; 
non-adherence by Great Britain will inevitably lead to altered conditions detrimental 
to British interests, Bethell 3812-3115, 3819-3824. 

Non-ratification involves strong competition, interference and combined antagonism ; 
the Convention will be ratified by other countries, and if it be found impracticable, a 
country can withdraw, Bright 4039, 4040. 

Ratification is desired by companies other than the Marconi, and will be carried out 
by other Powers whatever the position of Great Britain, Rep. xvii., xxi. A full dis- 
cussion of the three alternatives—ratification, rejection, postponement—leading 
to a conclusion in favour of ratification, Rep. xxiii.-xxvi. The idea of a “ wireless 
war" is entirely hypothetical and ridiculous, App. No. 2, p. 3—— The case against 
ratification stated in summarised form, tb. pp. 3, 6, 7. 


See also Marconi Company, Agreements with. Naval Interests. 


Cunard Line.—Objection of Cunard Line to the Convention, Hall 1520-1524. 


See also Interference. 
| Damping 
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Damping. See Amplitude and Damping. 


Daniell, Colonel J. F., R.M.L1. (Digest of his Evidence).—Witness is Assistant-Director 
of Naval Intelligence and was an Admiralty delegate to the Berlin Conference of 
1906, 588—595. 


Reserved attitude of British delegates at 1903 Conference; anxiety of Admiralty to 
establish control, 596-600——- Terms of agreement in 1903 between Admiralty and 
Marconi Company ; also of agreement in 1904 between Post Office and Company 
containing clause relative to a possible Convention; this last relieves Admiralty from 
claim for compensation, 601—606, 759—769. 


The Wireless Telegraphy Act of 1904; attitude of Admiralty towards this and 
towards the Projet de Convention of the German Government, 607-61 1—— Complete 
harmony of the British delegates of 1906; a distinct and separate instruction to 
Admiralty delegates to refuse signature unless naval interests were safeguarded, 612- 
630, 634, 635, 704, 705, R07—809—  — Practical unanimity of the Conference as regards. 
intercommunication; the Convention would have been generally signed if Great 
Britain had abstained, 631-633. 


The Convention will not directly affect war arrangements, 637-639——-Naval inter- 
ests directly affected only by articles preventing interference “as far as possible" 
and referring to signals of distress, 640—646 Provision for use of secret apparatus 
and for exemption of stations; advantages of the latter power, 647-652. 


Wave lengths between 600 and 1,600 metres reserved for naval use; thus naval 
messages should not suffer from interference of commercial messages, 653-661 
Communication of details to the International Bureau, 662, 663 Naval work as 
affected by the articles prohibiting superfluous signals, enjoining efficiency in operators. 
and apparatus, dealing with breaches of the Convention, determining procedure in 
calling, preventing use of excessive power, and insisting on communication with the 
nearest shore station, 664—673. 


The functions oi the International Bureau, 674, 675——As to safeguards against 
wilful interference or wireless piracy, 677-684——_No prejudicial effects on Imperial 
interests or war arrangements, 685, 686. 


- The Marconi system not general used in the Colonies; intercommunication 
generally desirable and to the probable advantage of the Company, while it would 
encourage erection of British stations, 687-692 As to proportion of naval to com- 
mercial stations, 693, 694—-—As to erection of foreign stations on British soil, 
695, 696. 


Participation of Great Britain in drafting of Convention; provision for future modi- 
fications, 697-699——_Naval requirements fully safeguarded, 700, 701 The 
additional undertaking as to “ship to ship” communications, 702, 703. 


The naval safeguards considered essential to British signature of Convention, includ- 
ing excision of the “boycotting” Article and alteration of the arbitration Article, 
704—721—— Signature of the Convention generally desirable, 722-725 The Post. 
Office-Marconi Agreement was purely voluntary, 726, 727. 


Complete Admiralty approval of the Convention, 728-730——Admiralty in favour 
of intercommunication ; witness shows that observations made by the Chief Naval 
Delegate were not antagonistic to this principle but in favour of intercommunication 
provided the sine qua non of exemption was approved, 731—740. 


Witness knows of no official pronouncement of the Admiralty adverse to intcr- 
communication, 741—747 Naval stations such as Malta, Gibraltar, and Hong Kong 
are not governed by the Convention, and so the regulations as to exemption will not. 
apply, 748-758 Witness is of opinion that the German long-distance station at 
Nauen may send messages into the Atlantic provided no interference results, but can 
receive no answers, 770-787. 


As to liberty of sender of message to choose receiving station, 781, 782——The 
Conference of 1903 merely preparatory to further conferences, 794—798——— The 
Admiralty fully justified in accepting intercommunieation despite their agreement, 
799-802. 


Right of exemption and disciplinary powers necessary to approval of Admiralty 
803-806 The ideal of a centralised organisation of wireless telegraphy, 810—815. 
Power of exemption will tend to minimise confusion and interference, 816—819. 


Reasons for refusing to join in legislation for ee communication, 820, 821 
As to the adoption of Marconi system by Canada, 822-824— — Restriction of votes. 
to six, 827. 


Definition 
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Daniell, Colonel J. F., R.M..1. (Digest of his Evidence.)—continued. 


Definition of “ coast stations”; these should not be prominent on shore line, 828- 
833 Prime interests of Admiralty are freedom in time of war and safety from inter- 
ference; for this ratification is essential, 834—840, 846—-—— Marconi Company cannot 
claim a world-wide service, 841—845. | 


Regulations for control of calling are sufficient, 847—849 As to the probable 
reasons influencing the German Government to propose a Convention, 850-858 
Witness does not think the Company will be aggrieved and that they or others will 
offer future inventions elsewhere, 858. 


Marconi messages from liners in the Channel necessarily pass through British 
stations, but elsewhere communication 1s difficult and rare, 859-868——As to 
maximum power permitted, 868, 869——The shorter wave lengths not exclusively 
reserved for commercial purposes, 871-873——Non-adherence by Great Britain might 
result in a Convention on the original terms, 874, 875. 


British influence in modifying terms of Convention, $76-884— — General anxiety for 
& Convention, 885 Independent position of the Admiralty in matter of wireless 
telegraphy, they using their own system, 886-890, 921—929. 

Representation by the Marconi Company as to the agreement, 891-893 Willing- 
ness of Admiralty to transact commercial work from Malta and Gibraltar; they may 
thus become exempted stations, necessitating establishment of a non-exempted station, 
894-020— — Further as to the three classes of wireless telegraphy stations, 930-930. 

Further as to the possibilities of the German station at Nauen, 937-945—— Arbi- 
tration as to interruptions from a station, 946 Constant attitude of Admiralty 
towards intercommunication, 947. 


Davies, Colonel F. J. (Digest of his Evidence.)—Witness is Assistant Quartermaster- 
General of the Western Command, has had much experience of radio-telegraphy and 
was a War Office Delegate to Berlin Conference of 1906, 524—531. 


The War Office directly concerned in a minor degree, but interested from the point 
of view of Imperial strategy, 532-535 The War Office finds no objectionable pro- 
vision in Convention in respect of control, licensing power, exemption, &e., 536-541 
Moreover, the Convention would be advantageous, especially in point of censor- 
ship, and wireless telegraphy should be encouraged and not driven to foreign stations, 
542-5406. 


Non-adherence would probably re-act disastrously, leading to friction and inter- 
ference, 547-550——-A history of dealings between War Office and Marconi Company 
since 1897, 552-555 Experiments made with instruments supplied by the Tele- 
funken and Lodge-Muirhead Companies ; the last-named the most satisfactory, 
2550-5590. 

Wireless telegraphy used for field stations only, no particular system being retained, 


:560, 561 Instruments have been operated both by the suppliers and by sappers, 
506-569 — —Short ranges from field installations, 570, 571. 


War Office approval of the Convention is on general grounds, and not purely depart- 
mental, 572-581 An effect of non-adherenee ın preventing communication, 
582-587. 


De Forest System.—The American De Forest Company, now the United Wireless Tele- 
graph Company ; details of its capital and stations in England, Hall 3935-3939. 


See also Amalgamated Radio-telegraph Company. Colonial Interests. 


Developments of Radiotelegruphy.—Witness does not think the Marconi Company will 
be aggrieved and that they or others will offer future inventions elsewhere, Daniell 
858—— No fresh ideas communicated by Marconi Company since December, 1905 , 
direction experiments previously and independently reported by Lieutenant Ryan, 
R.N., Payne 961, 968-971, 977-982. 

The Convention will retard technical peu ata and is unjust in depriving a 
‘Company of an industry created without official help, Hall 1388, 1389 Wireless 
telegraphy cannot become important for any but large ships, ib. 1417-1420. 


Developments of wireless telegraphy will render the application of the Convention 
almost impossible, Marconi 2957-2963 New improvements are best developed in 
actual practice; doubt as to possible oe under the Convention, ib. 3236- 
3241 Compulsory intercommunication will hinder scientific progress ; other 
systems should develop in other areas, Hall 3993-3998. 

Radio-telegraphie inventors must experiment without demanding the licensing of no 
system other than their own, Bright 4036, 4037 Legislation implies standardisation 
And guides invention aright, ib. 4038. 


Opinion that the Convention will in no way hamper the development of wireless 
telegraphy, Rep. xv., xvii, xxvi. 


Diplex 
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Diplex and Duplex Telegraph. See Syntony. Wave Length. 


Dover.—Details of work carried on from Dover, much of the signalling being superfluous 
and necessitating strict regulation, Loring 1134-1141. 


E 


English Channel.—Marconi messages from liners in the Channel necessarily pass 
through British stations, but elsewhere communication is diflicult and rare, Daniell 
859-868——Sufficiency of existing Channel stations; erection of French stations 
would not affect, under the Convention, superiority due to geographical position, 
Loring 1175-1191. 

Evidence as tu the possibility and desirability of exercising right of exemption on 
South Coast, Gavey 1833-1844— — Further evidence as to interference on South Coast 
in case of non-ratification, ib. 1955-1960 Importance of stations on the South 
Coast, Rep. v. 


See also Regulations, International Service. 


Exempted Stations.—As to stations specially exempted by Government, reasons for such 
exemption and its consistency with the maintenance of an efticient service; the details 
in such cases left to the decision of the Government concerned, Babington Smith 162— 
176 Power of exemption necessary, principally to avoid confusion, ib. 402-407, 
Daniell 816-819— — Right of exemption rejected by United States and other 
countries, Babington Smith 434. 


Provision for use of secret apparatus and for exemption of stations; advantages of 
the latter power, Daniell 647—652———Willingness of Admiralty to transact com- 
mercial work from Malta and Gibraltar; these may thus become exempted stations, 
necessitating establishment of a non-exempted station, 7b. 894—920 urther as to 
the three classes of stations, 4b. 930—936. 


All commercial stations should come under the Convention; exemption will rarely 
be necessary, Payne 963, 987, 988 Àn exempted station not necessarily impaired by 
its substitute station, 4b. 989, 990 Witness asserts that Great Britain failed to 
secure her position as to exemption and as regards ship-to-ship telegraphy, owing to 
differences of opinion between the countries ; lists of countries thus aftected, Hall 
1541-1552. 


The Marconi Companies claim to carry on a public service under centralised control ; 
this an argument for exemption, ib. 1599-1605 Great value of right of exemption, 
‘Garvey 1833-1844 Reasons which would render exemption of stations judicious, «b. 
1888-1892. 


Exemption of all Marconi stations would satisfy witness and many shipping 
. companies, Marconi 3268-3273. 

Meeting anterior to the 1906 Conference resulting in a decision in favour of 
exemption; this step taken partly through sympathy with Marconi Company and 
desire to utilise their stations, not because of technical difficulties; the position of the 
Admiralty thus secured, Bethell 3671-3686— — Exemption should be confined to a 
few important stations where traffic is densest, 7b. 3720-3723— —Suggestion in August 
1906 of exempted stations, resulting from deliberations; unexpected general desire 
for intercommunication shown at Conference, 4b. 37388-3748. 


As to the establishment of communicating in lieu of exempted stations, the 
rejection of right of exemption by certain nations and its effect on communication 
with Mareoni stations, ib. 3773-3789-—Reasons for this aforesaid rejection, and its 
probable result, 4b. 3790-3795, 3800. 

Contention that provision for exemption is absolutely inadequate from the point. of 
view of dislocation and from the scientific standpoint, Hall 3893-3896 
Exemption will not encourage an interest in progress and technical improvement, ib. 
3901, 3902. 

The right of exemption, its introduction at the instance of the British delegates, and 
its extreme Importance ; position of those countries which refuse to avail themselves 
of this right, Rep. xviii.-xx. 


See also Zntercommwnication. Regulations, International Service. 


Experimental Illustrations, —Experimental illustrations arranged, Gavey 1950-1954 
Consideration of the types of waves thus illustrated, Rep. xiv. — 
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Fessenden, Prof .—The statement that all inventors save witness favour inter- 
communication is contrary to views expressed in a letter written to the Times by Prof. 
Fessenden, who held a Post Oftice licence for Macrihanish, Marconi 3260-3267 
The letter aforesaid denounces the Convention as impracticable. injurious to scientific 


progress and unnecessary ; full text of the letter amplifying these denunciations, ib. 
3263. 


Fleming, Dr. J. A., F.Rs. (Digest of his Evidence).—Witness is generally an expert in 
telegraphy and particularly Scientific Adviser of the Marconi Company, 3610-3611 
——Points of similarity and of difference between various systems; intercommunica- 
tion is possible by the sacrifice of peculiar features of systems (and thus of their 
etħciency); the four qualities, wave length, damping, amplitude, interval between 
wave-trains, 3612-3622. 


Advantages of non-adherence are: (1) freedom to use any wave-length which may 
suit the public interest or be necessary for various systems; (2) the possibility’ of 
guaranteeing the interests of a world-wide dominion; (3) the encouragement of 
technical improvements ; in advocating limits of wave-length the Admiralty have not 
shown foresight, 3623-3626. 


France.—Consideration of a possible private agreement between France and Great 
Britain, whether the’ former ratifies or not Gavey 1961-1975. 


See also English Channel. 


G 


G«vey, J., c.B. (Digest of his Evidence)—Witness was  Engineer-in-Chief and 
Electrician to the Post Office, and. a delegate to the Conferences of 1903 and 1900, 
1782-1784. | 


Systems of wireless telegraphy, previous to that of Marconi depending on 
radiation of Hertzian waves, 1785-1791 Development of the subject by Clerk- 
Maxwell, Hertz, Lodge, Jackson, and Marconi ; facilities granted to Marconi by Post 
Ottice, 1792-1794—-—— Defect of the original Marconi system; limited extent to which 
this disturbance has been remedied by adjustinent and tuning, 1795-1799. 


In the narrow seas chaos would reign without international regulation; cases 
illustrating reception of messages by stations far distant from their destination, 1800- 
1803 Outside certain limits, interference can be reduced by allotment of wave- 
length, and by special receiving apparatus; the Convention aids this by specifying 
wave-lengths, 1804-1806 Distance between stations less important than strictness 
of regulation, 1807-1810. 


Efficiency also ensured by articles demanding syntonised apparatus, specifying 
ininimum speed, limiting energy emploved, licensing operators, dealing with breaches 
of regulations and regulating method of communication, 1811-18183——Non- 
ratification would involve interference from ships fitted with more powerful apparatus 
to communicate with continental stations, and this without redress, 1814-1818, 1823- 
1827, 1846-1848 Non-interference at present due to expectation of Convention 
and not to Marconi organisation, 1819, 1820. 


Regulations will be complied with in self-interest, a Convention being inevitable, 
1821, 1822 Preliminary negotiations between Post Oftice and Mr. Marconi, 1828- 
1831 Certain ratification by continental nations, 1832. 


Great value of right of exemption; evidence as to the possibility and desirability of 
exercising this right on the South Coast, 1833-1844 Approximate cost of a station, 
1845 Interference anticipated when England establishes its own system, 1849. 


The adoption of the Morse svstem of telegraphy is not parallel, as in wireless 
telegraphy the need is of regulation, not a uniform system, 1850 Progress in 
organisation of systems by foreign nations, especially in America, 1851-1859 Use 
of Marconi apparatus by French and German vessels for present convenience ; non- 
ratification bv Great Britain would involve establishment of continental stations and 
ressure from continental governments; these continental stations would be an 
international obligation, not a paying business, 1860-1875. 

Preliminary decision of France to erect stations will not affect Great Britain if 
she ratifies; otherwise foreign lines must abandon Marconi apparatus and trafhe with 
British stations, 1876-1879 Simplest control is by a monopoly; this being 

| | impossible, 
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Gavey, J., c.B. (Digest of his Evidence.)—continued. 


impossible, the best is by Convention affecting all operators alike, 1880-1887 —— 
Reasons which would render exemption of stations judicious, 1888-1892. 


In ease of ratification, the Marconi Company may not suffer; otherwise, foreign 
liners must remove Marconi apparatus to comply with regulations as to inter- 
communieation, 1893-1904 “wireless war" would end disastrously for Great 
Britain, 1905-1907 Ship-to-ship communication is regulated not to interfere with 


- Ship-to-shore; the regulations generally are adequate, 1908-1916, 1948, 1949. 


Each government wil enforce the regulations in its country; the Berne Bureau 
will not develop into a controlling body, 1917-1923— — How a shore station could 
prevent interference arising from ship-to ship communication, 1924-1931 Position 


- of a British vessel as regards ship-to-ship messages, 1932-1937. 


to the desirability of the Convention, 1984-1994 


whether the former ratifies or not, 1961-1975 


Any message liable to be read at stations other than intended, both now and in 
event of ratification, 1938-1944— — Experimental illustrations arranged, 1950-1954 
Further evidence as to interference on South Coast in case of non-ratification, 
1955-1960. 


Consideration of a possible private agreement between France and Great Britain, 
In the event of non-ratification by 
Great Britain, foreign commercial interests could not out-weigh national obligations, 
1976-1978 Postponement of ratification would be as dangerous as a sas caine 
to the same results, 1979-1981. 


Other countries are already organising their systems in preparation, 1982, 1983 
Ratification will ultimately be imperative; absolute unanimity of the delegates as 


Lists of ships under various 
systems used to show that non-ratification must tend to destroy the Marconi system 


 . unless it intercommunicates, 1994-2011. _ 


Witness deals with Mr. Cuthbert Hall’s argument that interference would arise 
from use of different systems, that the regulations are inadequate, and that redress would 
be difficult to obtain, 2012-2021 Witness contravenes the statement that companics 
other than the Marconi do no important. commercial work, 2022-2027. 


Gerinany.—4As to the probable reasons influencing the German Government to propose 


a Convention, Daniell 850-858——The Convention proposed by Germany to arrest a 


. British monopoly of wireless telegraphy ; failure of attempts by eee governments 


to carry on a publie service, Hall 1381-1383— — The statement that Germany desires 
to crush the Marconi Company supported by despatches and articles, ib. 3899, 
3900. 


See also Convention, Probable Results of. Dr. Slaby. Marconi Companies. 
Nauen. 


Gibraltar.—Four distinct courses possible at Gibraltar, Loring 1171, 1172. 


See also Interference. 


H 


Hall, H. Cuthbert. (Digest of his Evidence.)— Witness, who is managing director of the 


Marconi Company, gives details of its formation, capitalisation, and early dealings with 


. Government Departments ; also of the Marconi International Marine Communication 


Company, its constitution and early policy, 1245-1257 — — Determination to carry on 
a pubis telegraph service and initial steps in this direction, 1258-1260. 


The exclusive agreement of 1901 with Lloyd’s; friction caused by a private 
arrangement of Lloyd’s with the Admiralty, 1261-126G——The two agreements with 
the Admiralty; suggestion that the Admiralty copied Marconi apparatus; a misprint 
as to amount of royalty paid, 1267-1277 etails of agreements with the Canadian 


and foreign Governments, 1278-1282. 


Alleged colourable imitations of Marconi apparatus, especially by Dr. Slaby, a 
scientist with credentials from the German Government; no action for infringement 
considered necessary in these cases, but two successful actions in United States, 1283- 
1297 Wireless telegraphy made a Government monopoly in many colonies and 
foreign countries, 1298-1301. 


Difficulties overcome in respect of transmission of messages between telegraph offices 
and Marconi stations, 1302, 1303 Proposals for amalgamation with other companies 
rejected, they showing little business except the sale of instruments alleged to be 
copied; subsequent diplomatie action of German Government and proposal of 
Convention, 1304-1310. 
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Establishment of the only publie wireless telegraph service by Marconi Company; 
figures showing tonnage of ships, number of words transmitted, percentage of error, 
distribution of stations; comparison with business of other companies, many of their 
stations doing no public trafic; details of American stations, 1311—1331—-—Policy of 
Marconi Company justified by results; stations on all first-class liners despite 
difficulties of licensing and opposition of foreign governments, 1332. 


As to contracts with German'and French shipping companies; suggested impasse 
on ratification unless right of exemption is exercised, 1333-1349 Non-inter- 
communication is justifie Y the terms of contracts, and is to the public interest ; the 
centralised control provided by the Convention is a co-operation in competition, and 
control against interference cannot be efficient even with the element of licence; the 
Marconi bonus system effective in this direction, 1350-1363. 


Further as to the efficiency and complete control of the Marconi system; other 
companies might operate in particular spheres and interference can be prevented by 
timing and by restrictions on stations, 1364-1371——The percentage ae error shows 
present freedom from disturbance; disturbance must arise from common use of 
stations, being greater the greater the number of interests involved, 1372-1377 
Analogy worked out with the case of Government and company cables to Amsterdam, 
direct and via New York, 1378-1380, 1649-1655. 


The Convention proposed by Germany to arrest a British monopoly of wireless. 
telegraphy ; failure of attempts by foreign Governments to carry on a publie service; 
non-intercommunication approved by Italy, Canada, Newfoundland, and originally by 
the Admiralty and Lloyd's, 1381-1383— — Legal opinion that intercommunication 
wil prejudice patent rights, 1384—1387 The Convention will retard technical 
development, and is unjust in depriving à company of an industry created without 
official help; it will be dangerous from the standpoint of Imperial Defence, 1388— 
1390. 


Witness characterises the distribution of votes as inequitable, giving no weight to 
important States and Colonies ; the Colonies were not consulted in the matter and must 
accept the Convention before obtaining voice or vote, 1391-1404 The Company 
should have been represented at the Conference, 1405, 1406——-Complaint that the 
British delegates did not insist on retention, by every State, of right of exemption and 
on extra rate for messages intercommunicated; nor yet on restriction of ship-to- 
ship telegraphy, 1406-1408. 

The British delegates might have prevented any Convention ; many foreign delegates 
were opposed to it and privately expressed their view that intercominunication is imprac- 
ticable, 1410-1416—— Wireless telegraphy cannot become important for any but large 
ships, 1417—1420 Ratification of the Convention will probably result in erection of 
stations on French coast (the regulation as to calling the nearest station not being 
obligatory) and so in loss of trafic, 1421-1426. 


Further as to aforementioned regulation, witness contending that it is affirmed only as a 
general principle and will not be considered imperative, 1427-1436 Opinions ot 
counsel on the legal position under the contract ; also affirming that if intereommu- 
nication will prejudice p rights, there is no obligation tointercommunicate, 1437— 
1444—— — Witness considers provision of non-exempted stations impracticable and an 
interference with patent rights; reference to decisions in such cases in the United States. 
1445-1450. 

Opinions and decisions favourable to the contention that the Marconi patent is a 
sood patent; this includes syntonisation and would render non-exempted stations 
Hable to legal action, 1450-1455 Further evidence as to the alleged omission to 
consult Canada and New Zealand, the information in neither case being official, 1456— 
1467 With respect to patent rights, witness speaks as to the agreement to inter- 
communicate with Scheveningen, and insists that the English Government could not 
exercise their right of using patents, even by passing an Act maintaining the position 
of the patent, 1468-1483. 


Witness declines to answer promiscuous questions bearing on the legal situation, 
1484-1487 Details of the circumstances under which the Post Office agreement 
was entered into, of which the chief advantage lay in the collection of rates and tacility 
of transmission, 1488-1502 Intercommunication must lead to interference due to 
conflicting interests; the Marconi regulations are now sufficient and can be modified 
for future developments, 1503-1505. 


Ll'ifficulty as to who shall work Lloyd’s stations, Lloyd’s meditating a transfer to 
the Admiralty : sas ete on the subject, 1506-1508 Further as to the views of 
forcign delegates and of their Governments ; legislation needed before ratification is 
P 'ssible and this is not certain, 1509-1519 Probable pressure on shipping companies 
ry foreign Governments; this may not be successful while exemption is possible ; 


As. 


objection of the Allan and Cunard Lines, 1520-1524. 
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As to effect of intercommunication on stations in United States, 1525-1528 The 
prohibition of interference refers to working. rather than erection of stations, 1529- 
1531 Witness quotes the chief Delegate as to the difficulties of intercommunica- 
tion, but allows that the remarks formed an argument for the power of exemption, 
which was assumed by some nations, 1532-1540. 


Witness asserts that Great Britain failed to secure her position as regards exemption 
and as regards ship-to-ship telegraphy, owing to differences of opinion between the 
countries ; lists of countries thus affected, 1541-1552 Complete change in attitude 
of Admiralty towards intercommunication, the First Lord in 1901 suggesting an exclu- 
sive licence, the Post Office concurring, and the Admiralty making an exclusive con- 
tract on the ove of the first Conference, 1553-1565. 


. The exclusive agreement with Lloyd’s made after communication with the Admiralty, 
1565, 1566 A business arrangement with a Continental group declined owing to- 
strongly expressed views of Captain Bethell antagonistic to intercommunication ; the. 
Admiralty contract also implies non-intercommunication, 1567-1573. 


Contention that the terms of the agreement releasing the Admiralty from their 
agreement under certain conditions here specified do not imply that the Admiralty 
favoured intercommunication; on the contrary there was consistent opposition until 
the eve of the Conference, 1574-1557 The views of Captain Bethell as laid before the 
Conference were antagonistic to intercommunication; the views ot the delegates. 
underwent a sudden change, 1588-1598. 


The Marconi Companies claim to carry on a public service under centralised con- 
trol; this an argument for exemption, 1599-1605 The Poulsen system and the 
effect on it of intercommunication, 1606-1610— —Control over operators best main- 
tained by the Marconi Companies with their bonus system; diplomatic notes to 
Governments are unsatisfactory and telegraphic bureaus would not be constituted, 
1611-1613. 


The Company would not join in a “wireless war" in case of ratification, 1614-1616 
Royalties from the Admiralty, and alleged copying of apparatus, 1617—1620—— 
Further as to possibility of two stations serving same area, 1621—1625. 


Ratification would arrest development of the Company and benefit foreign companies ; 
this the object of Germany in proposing the Convention, as shown in German news- 
papers, 1626-1632 Change of view of principal French Delegate who at first 
favoured the Convention, 1633-1637 Contusion does not depend on the systems 
employed, but on want of organised control of operators; one company essential for 
this, 1638-1648. 


An analogy between wireless and ordinary telegraphy and a railway system, 
1654-1656 Details as to date of expiry of various agreements with shipping 
companies of foreign countries, 1657-1684 Witness contends that ships of adhering 
countries need not intercommunicate but would request exemption, and that Govern- 
ments would not enforce acceptance; ships retaining Marconi apparatus would use 
Marconi stations, but the system would be disturbed; this argument applied to French 
and German ships, 1685-1699. 


Conclusion that competing companies cannot use different systems without mutual 
disturbance; no regulations will prevent this; analogy of the Telephone Exchange 
1700-1706 This view supported by the Cunard and Allan Lines and by a French 
shipping company, 1707-1711——The importance of Great Britain and Italy would 
obviate disadvantage from non-ratification, 1712, 1713. 


Reasons for permitting intercommunication with Scheveningen, 1714, 1715 Facil- 
ities for collecting and transmitting messages granted later in England than elsewhere, 
1716, 1717 The expansion of traffic has freely developed under the monopoly, or, 
more correctly predominant command of business; the Convention destructive of 
this, 1718-1723. 


Large outlay of Company on its public telegraph service; German companies 
would reap the benefit without expense, intercommunication would involve confusion 
and end in the service being conferred on a German company, 1724—1731——Ratifi- 
cation would not result in any effective deliberate interference, 1732-1736—— —Experi- 
ence of witness with Marconi Company, 1737-1739. 


Extent to which systems of wireless telegraphy differ, 1742 Transmission as easy 
by day as by night, 1743, 1744— —Contention that Company controls a prepondera- 
ting number of stations, 1745 The case for the Company was not urged at the Con- 
ference, 1746-1748. 


Technical superiority of Marconi system over others, in direction, tuning and 
reliability of service; these advances not concealed from the Admiralty, 1749-1754. 
Dissent from view that the Marconi preponderance arises from restricted issue of 
licences ; no extra licences issued or required since 1904, nor any special development 

of 
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Hall, H. Cuthbert. (Digest of his Evidence.)—continued. 


of other systems, especially on the French coast, 1757-1774 Before the Act of 1904, 
steamship lines adopted the Marconi system, and this preference still subsists, 1775— 
1781. 


[Further Examined].—Witness is debarred from further reference to conversations 
with delegates or to the etlect of the Convention upon the Company, 3873-3876, 3885— 
3892—-— Answer to Sir William Preece's description of Clause 4 of the Terms of 
Settlement between Lloyd's and the Company, that “it looks like blackmailing ” ; 
reasons for inserting such a clause, the Company, though defendants, being in a posi- 
tion to secure its inclusion, 3877. 


Examination of Memorandum by Sir Robert Hunter, solicitor to the Post Office 
(App. No. 4), in respect of the possible prejudice to patent rights in case of inter- 
communication ; a contrary opinion given by Mr. Warmington, K.C., and Mr. J. M. 
‘Gover ; view of witness that the Government cannot pledge itself to the provision of 
non-exempted stations, in view of the Marconi panera atents and particularly that 
for tuning, 3878, 3879 The decision against the De RE Company in New York 
State asserted to be binding throughout the United States, 3879, 3880. 


The De Forest decision is presumptive evidence that Marconi Company holds a 
patent governing all, wireless pene tn the unsuccessful defence being that of * antici- 
pation,” 3883 Inaction of Marconi Company in e of litigation against other 
companies would not prejudice any future action, this being unreasonable and inequit- 
able, and the inaction being due to the unsubstantial position financially of other com- 
panies, 3883——The assumption of Marconi patent by Government would be immoral 
and would encourage infringement of patent rights, 3583. 


Examination of Captain Bethell's evidence as to his views on intercommunication ; 
his view that disorganisation will be only temporary is based on the views of 
Naval witnesses, who argue from entirely distinct conditions from those of commer- 
cial communication; contention of witness that provision for exemption is absolutely 
inadequate from the point of view of dislocation and from the scientific standpoint, 
3893-3896. "2n 


Suggestion that the method of settling disputes will involve great delay and be 
ineffectual ; the questions involved will be technical, not such as occur under the Tele- 
graph Convention ; an example of the ignorance in such matters of German shipping 
companies ; refusal to communicate with an offending ship would not prevent a long 

“continued disturbance, 3897, 3898 The statement that Germany teras to erush 
the Marconi Company supported by despatches and articles, 3809, 3900. | 


Dislocation of traffic will be permanent, not temporary, and will be due mostly to pro- 
miscuous working ; exemption will not encourage an interest in progress and tech- 
nical improvement, 3901-3905—-——The decision against the De Forest Company 
establishes a controlling patent for the Marconi Company; alleged misrepresentation 
by the De Forest Company, 3906-3909, 3934—-—Witness is not aware that the 
Gl oni Company has been refused an injunction on the ground that the De Forest 
no longer use their patent rights 3910-3933. 


The American De Forest Company now the United Wireless Telegraph Company ; 
details of its capital and,stations in England, 3935-3939——Further concerning legal 
opinions as to prejudice of patent rights; no prejudice arising from inaction in respect 
i the Telefunken and Lodge- Muirhead Companies; reasons for such inaction, 3940— 
3963——Intercommunication with Scheveningen due to nen-existence of patent 
laws in Holland; contention that communication between a Dutch Marconi ship 
station and an American station would not prejudice patent rights for the same 
reason, 3964-3984. 


Opinion of Mr. Warmington is not invalidated or modified by consideration o. 
compulsory service, 3985-3989 Damped apparatus and persistent: wave apparatus 
cannot communicate unless bv sacrifice of essential features, 3990-3992——-Compul- 
sory intercommunication will hinder scientific progress; other systems should 
develop in other areas, 3993-3998. | 


Competition and common use are incompatible and must lead to confusion as in 
the case of Lloyd's station at Malin Head ; such confusion eliminated in the Marconi 
system by the “ bonus," 3999-4002 With reference to the agreement with the 
Argentine Government, the Company will cease work in 1908 unless they accept 
intercommunication, 4003-4014. | 


Witness declines to make any definite statement as to the anticipated effect of the 
proviso “ without prejudice to patent rights," as inserted in the Post Office contract, 
4015-4021—-— Further evidence as to the amount of tratfic carried on by the Company, 
4022-4027 —— Absolute dissent from views of Admiralty delegates, 4028-4030. 

Heaton 
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Heaton, John Henniker (a Member of the House). (Digest of his Evidence).—Witness, 
who does not represent a particular Colony, describes his appointment by New 
Zealand as delegate to Berlin, and his exclusion owing to non-representation of Colonies 
at the instance of Germany, 2710-2721 Witness, who is generally interested in 
cheap communication, considers the Marconi system perfect, as also the Admiralty 
adaptation of it; and suggests that the Conference was due to complaints made by the 
German Emperor and the King of England, 2722-2735, 2766. : 

The Postmaster-General, though rightly in absolute control of wireless telegraphy, 
is pressing unduly for ratification; strained relations between Marconi and Post Office 
due to the formers rejection of a low offer for his patents, 2736-2742 Unjust 
treatment, of Marconi due to * official stupidity," 2743-2753 The great objections to 
ratification are the confusion necessarily arising from the use of 73 systems and the 
relinquishment of geographical advantage; 2754-2759. 

Inconsistent action of the Post Office in urging haste to join the Convention and 
simultaneously delaying Colonial action by: a letter of warning against the Marconi 
system; effect. of this on the Australian Commonwealth, 2760-2764, 2769, 2770—— 
Witness urges delay in view of our possession ofthe best system, other countries having 
everything to gain, 2765-2768, 2771 Opinion of witness is not on technical but on. 
practical grounds, 2772-2776. 

Government should control the Marconi system, 2777, 2778——Doubt as te 
possibility of intercominunieation, 2779-2784— —The best system at any moment 
should be adopted;  non-adherence or refusal to intercommunicate would not 
prevent this; in any case no other system is at present of importance or does any 
commercial business, 2785-2803. 

As to the Lodge-Muirhead station in the West Indies and impossibility of Marconi 
communication with it, 2804-2811 Competition, when it comes, should be free and 
will lead to economy, but ratification is absolutely unnecessary at present, 2812-2817 
—— Witness strongly objects to intercommunication being compulsory; a company 
is entitled to refuse intercommunication, 2818-2833. 


I. 


Imperial Defence.—As to the varying interests of various Departments and of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, Babington Smith 382-387 he Convention 1s dangerous 
from the standpoint of Imperial defence, Halt 1390. | 

Assurance that the Convention is considered satisfactory by the members of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, Rep. iii. | 


Imperial Interests. —No prejudicial effect on Imperial interests, Daniell 685, 686. 


Importance of the freedom of action reserved to India and the Colonics with regard 
to the Convention, Rep. xvii. Importance, from an Imperial point of view, of 
maintaining a preponderating influence in Radiotelegraphy, Rep. xix. 


See also Colonial Interests. Votes. 


Inglefield, Captain E. F., R.N. (Digest of his Evidence).— Witness, who is secretary of 
oyd's, explains how their * Maritime Intelligence" is collected from signal stations 
aud. from agents; visual signalling employed hitherto, but experiments made with 
wireless, 2028-2033——— Agreement in 1901 with a Marconi Company, varied in 1905 
by Terms of Settlement; list of stations equipped under the Agreement; resulting 
litigation, 2034-2037 Marconi's the only organised system in 1901; hence Lloyd's 
agreement to forego intercommunication, and adherence to the prohibition, 2038- 
2040. | 
Prohibition of intercommunication is increasingly detrimental to publie interest, 
collection of intelligence being hindered and human life endangered, 2041-2042 
Closing of Lloyd's station at Rathlin Island as a consequence; also Lloyd’s prevented 
from establishing colonial stations, 2043, 2044——-Non-ratification will probably stop. 
invaluable privileges enjoyed by Lloyd's from foreign governments, 2045, 2072. 


Witness accuses Marconi Company of attempting by word and deed to discredit 
Lloyd’s operators at Malin Head, with a view to ousung Lloyd's from the station; a 
defence of Lloyd's operators as highly trained and zealous, 2046-2051 Importance 
to Lloyd's of intercommunication and difficulties arising from the agreement ; this last. 
would not be made under present cireumstances, 2052-2061 As to relief from agree- 
ment in case of ratification ; witness was not a party to the insertion of this provision, 
2062— 2071, 2088-2091. | 

Opinion that the Convention would be entirely to the interest of Lloyd's and of 
Great Britain, 2073-2087 Reasons tor requiring stations at Inishtrahull and Malin 
H ead, 2092-2904 As to the making of a similar agreement at the present time, 


2095-2100. 


Failure 
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Failure of analogy between Lloyd's system and a wireless telegraphy system, owing 
to absence of Bierin. a central control being impossible, international agreement 
is necessary for wireless telegraphy, 2101-2108——The present position of the Marconi 
Company due to complete organisation, 2109, 2110 The Malin Head incident afore- 
mentioned is not a proof of necessary friction under two controls, and as such an 
argument for monopoly, 2111-2115. 


Intercommunication.— Unique interests and geographical position of the British Empire’ 
refusal to intercommunicate would tend to sacrifice these by inducing erection of 
foreign stations, Babington Smith 353-360— —Intercommunication not compulsory, 
but advisable at stations like Gibraltar, Malta, Hong Kong, ib. 361-364 As to 
el additional charge for intercommunicated messages; this not considered vital, 
4b. 430—433. 


As to division of telegraphic rates in case of intercommunication, ib. 464—467 
No injury caused t» instruments by intercommunication, 4b. 516, 517 Thé Marconi 
‘system not generally used in the Colonies ; intercommunication generally desirable and 
to the probable advantage of the Company, while it would encourage erection of 
British stations, Daniell 687-692. 


Admiralty in favour of intercommunication ; witness shows that observations made 
by the chief Naval Delegate were not antagonistic to this principle but in favour 
ot intercommunication provided the sine qua non of exemption was approved ib. 
731-747 Constant attitude of Admiralty towards intercommunication tb. 947 —— 
Intercommunication generally possible Payne 954. 


Marconi Company must lose ground unless they accept intercommunication Loring, 
1142-1148 on-intercommunication approved by Italy, Canada, Newfoundland, 
and originally by the Admiralty and Lloyd s Hall 1381-1383——-View privately ex- 
pressed by foreign delegates that intercommunication is impracticable, ib. 1410-1416. 


Witness quotes the chief Delegate as to the difficulties of intercommunication but 
allows that the remarks formed an argument for the power of exemption, which was 
assumed by some nations, tb. 1532-1540— —The views ot Captain Bethell as laid 
before the Conference were antagonistic to intereommunication; the views of the 
delegates underwent a complete change, 4b. 1588-1598. 


Prohibition of intercommunication increasingly detrimental to publie interest, 
collection of intelligence being hindered and human life endangered, Jnglefield 2041, 
2042 Closing of Lloyd's station at Rathlin Island asa consequence; also Lloyd's 

revented from establishing colonial stations 1b. 2048, 2044— — Intercommunication 
dde various systems would not disturb the present service; imperfect analogy with 
"Telegraphic Convention, Lodge 2243-2250. 


Witness controverts Mr. Hall's evidence as regards (1) the justification of non- 
intercommunication, (2) the impracticability of intercommunication, this being 
entirely contrary to the Company's jin e Maskelyne 2573, 2573* Doubt as to 

ossibility of intercommunication, Heaton 2779-2784—— Witness strongly objects to 
intercommunication being compulsory ; à company is entitled to refuse intercommuni- 
cation, tb. 2818-2883. 


Intercommunication involves no confusion at American stations, the De Forest being 
used, but not under contract, for the sake of intercommunication, Philipps 2848- 
2853, 2857-2864— —The use of a system which could not communicate would 
be considered hostile to the Convention, Marconi 2955, 2956 As to inter- 
communication with Holland, Belgium and the Argentine Republic, ib. 3062-3069, 
3116-3120. Non-intercommunication may be a commercial disadvantage, but it is 
inevitable for proper organisation, ib. 3128-3132. 


Witness, who is acquainted with all the best systems, considers intercommunication 
-essential and the Marconi attitude injurious, Preece 3322-3324 Intercommunica- 
tion would not involve the right to use another company's apparatus, ib. 3470-3476. 
As to the Marconi objections to intercommunication, ib. 3477-3481. 


Although the Cunard Company express an opposite opinion, intercommunication in 
time of war is essential for the Mercantile Marine as for the Navy, Payne 3651-3655 
A refutation of the suggestion that witness considers intercommunication 
impossible of regulation and enforcement, Bethell 3846-3848. 


Witness quotes at length a letter received from Monsieur Bordelongue, principal 
French delegate in 1906, with reference to views ssid by Mr. Cuthbert Hall to have 
been expressed by the writer antagonistic to the proposed intercommunication under 
the Convention; the writer details his reasons for desiring the Convention and shows 
that the support of the French delegates enabled Great "Britain to obtain power ot 
exemption and to reject the proposed boycott of non-adhering companies Babington 
Smith 3849, 385v. 

Witness 
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Intercominwnicution —continued. 


Witness quotes opinions favourable to interconununication from the Italian 
delegates; the expressed views of Japanese and Russian delegates were similarly 
favourable, 1b. 3851, 3852 Evidence on the arrangements as to intercommunication 
made by Marconi Company with the Dutch, Argentine, and Belgian Governments, ib. 
3853-3855. 

Examination of Captain Bethell’s evidence as to his views on intercommunication ; 
his view that disorganisation will be only temporary is based on the views of Naval 
witnesses who argue froin entirely distinct conditions from those of commercial 
communication, Hull 3893-3896——Damped apparatus and persistent wave apparatus 
cannot communicate unless by sacrifice of essential features, 1b. 3990-38992—— Reasons 
of navigation and of commerce render intercommunication imperative, Bright 4033. 

Consideration of the possibility and desirability of intercommunication between 
various systems, Rep. xv., xvi, xx.——Conclusion that universal free intercommuni- 
cation with certain exceptions and exemptions is desirable, and will be entirely 
beneficial, Rep. xxvii——Intercommunication impossible without sacritice of etficiency, 
App No. 2, pp. 5, 6. 


See also Amalgamated. Rudvotelegraph Company. Convention, Ratification of. 
Patent Rights. Unitel States. 


Interference.—4As to possible interference from use of secret apparatus; Bubington Smith 


e 


261-263 Evidence as to the avoidance of confusion and interference, ib. 481—487 
As to safeguards against wilful interference or wireless piracy, Dunicll 671—684. 


A station at Gibraltar might sutter interference from a neighbouring Spanish station, 
Puyne 1056-1061 General increase in number of stations due to competition, and 
in range due to want of control, and to scientific progress; corresponding increase of 
interference, Loring 1067-1071——Extra stations might be erected without inter- 
ference, tb. 1106. 

Causes of interference and steps taken to countcract them, international agreement 
being shown asthe only solution, ib. 1126——Though shore stations should be far 
apart, two adjacent stations (as at Gibraltar) would not intertere if wave lengths were 
entirely different, 2b. 1155-1161. 

Percentage of error in Marconi system shows present freedom trom disturbance; 
disturbance must arise from common use of stations, being greater the greater the 
number of interests involved, Hall 1372-1377 ——Intercommunication must lead to 
interference arising from conflicting interests, 2b. 1503-1505——\The prohibition of 
interference refers to working, rather than erection, of stations, ib. 1529-1531. 


Further evidence as to possibility of two stations serving the same area, ib. 1621- 
1625 Confusion does not depend on the system employed but on want of organised 
control of operators ; one company essential for this, 7b. 1638-1648 Conclusion that 
competing companies cannot use different systems without mutual disturbance; no 
regulations will prevent this; analogy of the Telephone Exchange tb. 1700-1706——— 
This view supported by the Cunard and Allan Lines and by a French shipping company, 
ab. 1707-1711. 

In the narrow seas chaos would reign without international regulation; cases. 
illustrating reception of messages by stations far distant from their destination, Gavey 
1800-1803 Qutside certain limits, interference can be reduced by allotments of 
wave length and by special receiving apparatus; the Convention aids this by specifying 
wave lengths, ib. 1804-1806——-Distance between stations less important than 
strictness of regulation, tb. 1807-1810. 


Non-ratification would involve interference from ships fitted with more powerful 
apparatus to communicate with continental stations, and this without redress, ib. 
1814-1818, 1823-1827, 1846—1848—-——Non-interference at present due to expectation 
of Convention and not to Marconi organisation, tb. 1819, 1820 Interference 
anticipated when England establishes its own system, vb. 1849. 

How a shore station could prevent interference arising from  ship-to-ship 
communication, 1b. 1924-1931— —Witness deals with Mr. Cuthbert Hall's argument 
that interference would arise from use of different systems, that the regulations are 
inadequate and that redress would be difficult to obtain, tb. 2012-2021 Efficiency 
of Todo Muirhead system in avoidance of interference and for a ship-to-shore service 
M urrhead, 2394-2398. 

Witness controverts Mr. Hall's evidence as regards (1) means of preventing inter- 
ference; (2) interference expericnced by the Navy, Muskelyne, 2574, 2575 Under 
the Convention wilful interference is improbable: without it, interference is certain, 
whether wilful or unavoidable, 4b. 2617-2621 The regulations against interference 
would be effective, tb. 2631, 2632. 
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Interference—continued. 


No interference takes place under the Marconi system; legislation should be 
independent, not international, Marconi, 3070-3077 Witness eannot concede that 
material interference exists; criticism of Lieutenant Loring's evidence as to confusion 
arising at Dover and as to bad language of operators; no confusion even at the Lizard 
and Briar Head, where the trafhe 1s heavier, ib. 3279-3283———Criticism of Sir Oliver 
Lodge's and Mr. Maskelyne's evidence as to interference with high powers; contrary 
experiences at, Poldhu and the Lizard, ib. 3284-3287. 


Competition and common use are incompatible and must lead to confusion as in 
the case of Lloyd's station at Malin Head; such confusion eliminated in the Marconi 
system by the “ bonus," Hall 3999-4002. 


Special provision, in the Regulations to prevent interference and confusion, Rep). xii, 
xilli., XXV. A statement of the technical causes of interference and of the remedies 
for it. App. No. 2, pp. 5, 6. 


See also Convention, Probable Results of. Marconi Companies. Syntony. 


Italy—The case of Italy not analogous with that of Great Britain, the agreement (lasting 
to 1917) being with Mr. Marconi, and of a stricter type, Babington Smith, 399—401, 476, 
477, 510 ]taly will benefit froin compulsory postponement in being able to work 
freely, and because the disadvantages of the Convention will appear before the time of 
ratification 13 years hence; witness concedes that the British position may be different, 
Marconi 3218-3227, 


See also Convention, Ratification of. Inter-communicatton., 


J. 


Johnson G.W., C.M.G. (Digest of hi; Evidence.)—Witness, who is a Principal Clerk in 
the Colonial Office, gives evidence as to wireless telegraphy in the Colonies 1194, 
1195. 


Every Government has complete control over wireless telegraphy and has opposed 
any monopoly save in Newfoundland; and here intercommunication may be enforced 
1196-1199——-As to stations in Colonies, especially in Canada, Trinidad and Tobago, 
private stations of Telegraph Companies, and ships licensed in colonies 1200-1207 
Pm cao from Lloyd's in abeyance owing to their Marconi agreement 1208, 
1225-122 


Form of licence used, and alteration at the instance of the Marconi Company 
1209-1210———General agreement of Colonies to the Convention as advantageous; the 
Crown Colonies would adhere through the Colonial Secretary 1211-1216 Allocation 
of votes by the Conference and possible exclusion of Newfoundland, this depending on 
their adherence or otherwise; Newfoundland will possibly not adhere 1216-1224, 
1228-1244. 


L. 


Licences.—Details of licences and of the six systems for which licences have been issued 
Babington Smith 51-61, 64—66—-— Power reserved to Government to take possession of 
or control apparatus upon emergency, 4b. 62, 63, 264. 


Very few but Marconi stations licensed pending a decided policy as to radio-telegraphy, 


ib. 301 ——Refusal of Marconi Company to intercommunicate might lead to forfeiture 
of licence, ib. 438-440—— Possible licensing of foreign stations on British soil, Daniell 
695, 696. 


Form of licence used, and alteration at the instance of the Marconi Company, Johnson 
1209, 1210 Commercial licences refused because of Marconi agreement and to avoid 
disturbance, Muirhead 2484, 2485—.—— Licences for coast stations refused, although the 
Poulsen system cannot interfere with others, &nd consequent loss of business, Maske- 
Lyne, 2567—2569 Reasons for refusal of licences; these vanish with the Convention, 
whose regulations render the bonus system unnecessary, ib. 2641-2646. 


Witness would not te in case of non-adherence, to the grant of licences to 
other companies under like conditions; but in case of ratification and exemption of 
Marconi stations, such grants of licences would influence trattic away from the Marconi 
Company, Marconi, 3297-3308——The granting of licences is a matter of the policy 
cf the Post Oftice, Preece, 3592-3597 — —Contradietory evidence on' behalf oF the 
Marconi Company as to licensing of stations belonging to other companies Bright, 
4087-4090. 

Lloyd's 
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Lloyd's—Agreement of Lloyd's to use exclusively Marconi apparatus; litigation conse- 
quent thereupon, Babington Smith 30-35 loyd's agreement has tended to restrict 
extension of wireless telegraphy, «b. 302, 303 Utility of Lloyd’s greatly hampered 
by want of intercommunication ; this last will also restrict Marconi Company, ib. 492— 
495. 


Applications from Lloyd’s for licences kept in obeyance owing to their Marconi 
agreement, Johnson 1208, 1225-1227 Difficulty as to who shall work Lloyd’s stations, 
Lloyd’s meditating a transfer to the Admiralty; judgment on the subject, Hall 1506- 
1508——The exclusive agreement with Lloyd’s made after communication with the 
Admiralty, 4b. 1565, 1566. 


Witness, who is Secretary of Lloyd’s, explains how their * Maritime Intelligence " is. 
collected from signal stations‘and from agents; visual signalling employed hitherto, 


but experiments made with wireless, ee 2028-2033—-——Non-ratification will 
probably stop invaluable privileges enjoyed by Lloyd’s from oes Governments, 2. 
2045, 2072 Witness accuses Marconi Company of attempting by word and deed to 


discredit Lloyd’s operators at Malin Head with a view to ousting Lloyd’s from the 
station ; a defence of Lloyd's operators as highly trained and zealous, tb. 2046-2051. 


Importance to Lloyd's of intercommunication and difficulties arising from the agree- 
ment; this last would not be made under present circumstances tib. 2052--2061 
Opinion that the Convention would be entirely to the interest of Lloyd's and of Great 

. Britain, 4b. 2073-2087 —-—Reasons for requiring stations at Inishtrahull and Malin 
Head, 45. 2092-2094. 


Failure of analogy between Lloyd's system and a wireless telegraphy system, owing 
to absence of interference ; à central contol being impossible, international agreement. 
is necessary for wireless telegraphy, tb. 2101-2108———The Malin Head incident 
aforementioned is not a proof of necessary friction under two controls and as such an 
argument for monopoly. ib. 2111-2115. 


The licensing of stations other than Marconi would not obviate all difficulties 
complete “ free trade " is essential in wireless telegraphy, especially for Lloyd's, Philipps: 
2843--2847, 2870-2872 Lloyd's contract should not be invalidated without com- 
pensation, 7b. 2856. 


Necessary interest of Lloyd’s in wireless telegraphy; their agreement with the 
Marconi Company and the restrictions thereby created, Rep. vii., viii——Importance of 
evidence given by Lloyd's, Rep. xx.——Probable ill-cftects of non-ratifications trom 
Lloyd’s point of view, Rep. xxi. 


See also Intercommunication. Murcont Company, Agreements with. 


Lodge, Sir Oliver. (Digest of his Evidence.)—Early experimeuts of witness in electric. 
radiation; detection of Hertzian waves by a coherer; demonstrations with Hertz. 
oscillators and with Branly filings tube, and anticipations of Marconi’s apparatus, 2116, 
2117 Witness took out first tuning patent in 1897; ditterence between untuned 
and tuned stations ; analogy with a plucked string ; disturbance from ten miles distance 
can be tuned out, 2118-2126, 2169——-An experiment on this point made at Hythe, 
with attempted interference from Dover, explained with sketches, 2127-2136. 


Prevention of interruption depends upon control of wave-length ; with proper tuning 
no undue interference need occur; the tune can easily be changed or done away with 
so as to receive any wave-length; “ ee " telegraphy ee 2137-2158 A diff- 
erence of one per cent of charge might prevent disturbance, 2159— — Experimental 
stations on the Ladce Markel system, 2160-2162. 


A wireless station should be bound to deal with all messages under regulations. 
2163-2168— — Witness would not approve of a monopoly for any system, 2170 
Details of signalling from Andaman Islands to Burmah, 300 miles, with 11 horse- 
power [later corrected to 580 miles with 1 horse-power], 2171-2178. 


Enormous power used at Poldhu for long distances, 2179-2182 Varying 
importance attached to earth-connection and to the inductive method of connecting 
the circuits; earth-connection deleterious to real tuning, 2183-2189— .—Effect on 
wireless telegraphy of the sea, hills, walls, &c.; sea telegraphy far the easiest, 2190— 
2199. 


Claim of the Muirhead Company to have best coherer and best system of tuning, 
2200-2203———Opinion that the Convention is necessary and worthy of ratification, 
2204-2206 Witness showed possibility of wireless telegraphy in 1894, and Dr.. 
Muirhead conceived its practical use before Marconi’s patent ; use of two plates, “the 


Hertz vibrators " (not a single elevated wire’, and of the wheel coherer, 2207-2221. 


Further, as to the limit of necessary difference of one per cent. of wave-length, 2222— 
2226——Convention limits of wave-length allow sufficient scope for tuning ; possible 
interference from high-power stations; a shorter wave-length does not imply less. 
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Lodge, Sir Oliver. (Digest of his Evidence.)—continued. 


efficiency, 2227-2236 Non-ratification or gol ease would probably invoive a 
later adherence at a disadvantage, through non-participation in the framing of 
regulations, 22364-2238, 2258-2261, 2312, 2313. 


A multiplicity of small stations would involve but little disturbance, the Regulations 
proposed being adequate for this purpose, 2289-2242, 2262, 2203 Intercommuni- 
cation between various systems would not disturb the present service; imperfect 
analogy with Telegraphic Convention; a central organisation would tend to diminish 
confusion, 2243-2250 — —The reguiations afford ettective control, easily adopted by the 
Lodge- Muirhead system, 2251-2250. 

A multiplication of stations to the public interest, 2264 Messages are trans- 
mitted more easily in daytime owing to the ionisation of air by sunlight, 2265-2267 
Wireless telegraphy is in its infancy, so any system must be encouraged ; hence 
a Convention essential to Great Britain, who should participate in framing the 
regulations, 2268-2279. 

A “wireless war” would be possible, and, while the necessity of complying with the 
regulations would tend to hinder its development, still the non-adherence of Great 
Britain would tend to aggravate it, 2280-2293, 2208, 2335-2337 —— Further hereon, 
the disturbing effect of Poldhu being considered, 2294-2297— — The best policy is free 
trade, organised by a Convention and using a large number of small power stations, 


tuned to avoid mutual interference; the limitation of wave lengths leaves sufficient 
margin, 2298-2311. 


The future of wireless telegraphy depends upon development of selectivity or 
“tuning”; a system refusing intercommunication would suffer more from interference 
than a communicating system arranged for tuning; 2316-2334 Doubt as to the 
efficacy of tuning in the Marconi system, 2338, 2339— — Interruptions, unless very 
violent and untuned, can almost always be tuned out, 2340-2343. 


Lodge-Muirhead Company —Experimental stations on the Lodge-Muirhead system, 
Lodge 2160-2162 Details of singalling from Andaman Islands to Burmah 300 
miles with 1} horse power, ib. 2171-2178 [later corrected to “ 580 miles with 4 horse 
power,” Muirhead 2345] Claim. of the Company to have the best coherer and best 
system of tuning, Lodge 2200-2203—— Witness showed possibility of wireless 
telegraphy in 1894, and Dr. Muirhead conceived its aal use before Marconi's 
patent; use of two plates, the * Hertz vibrators" (not à single elevated wire) and .ot 
the wheel coherer, ib. 2207-2221. 

Formation, capital, &c., of the Company, Muirhead 2346-2348 First demonstration 
of S E by Lodge in 1894, and first published patent in 1897, two months 
before Marconi's ; demonstrations to the Post Oftice and other Departments, especially 
at Hythe, in avoiding intentional interference, ¿b. 2349, 2350——Continual retusal of 
the Post Ofhce, perhaps instigated by the Admiralty, to grant licences for commercial 
stations except to the Marconi Company; alleged infringement of patent by the 
Admiralty and their refusal to test this in court of law, «b. 2351-2358. 


Use of the system by other Governments, especially in Andaman Islands, by the 
War Office and by the Midland Railway at Heysham ¿b. 2359-2364 Ease in 
operation of the system ; short training of operators in works at Elmers End, ib. 2389- 
2393 The Marconi system “endowed” by the British Government; the Lodge- 
Muirhead system would be equally efficient and should be free to compete, ib. 2403- 
2412. 


Many coast stations should be erected; the power of the system, though over- 
whelmingly great on occasion, can be modified as necessary to such a multiplicity of 
stations, ib. 2413-2420— —Further as to priority of Lodges patents and alleged 
unfairness of Wireless Telegraph Act of 1904; the Postmaster-Gencral’s monopoly of 
electric communication used to the advantage of Marconi, ib. 2436-2454. 


Possible close propinquity of stations under the Lodge system, Maskelyne 2682-2688 
As to the Lodge-Muirhead station in the West Indies and impossibility ot 
Marconi communication with it, Heaton 2804-2811. 


See also Patent Rights: War Office. 


Long-distance Stations.—Long-distance stations can with difficulty communicate with, 
and can easily avoid, short-distance stations; the former are mostly unaffected by the 
Convention, Payne 1033-1046 As to high power stations as at Poldhu, Nauen, 
Eiffel Tower, and their ranges and wave lengths; no mutual interference if on different 
wave-lengths; these stations not provided for in the Convention, Loring 1109- 
1114. 
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Long-distunce Stutions—continued. 


Trans-Atlantic and other long-distance signalling is scientifically possible and 
advantageous in difficulty or in danger, but is commercially uscless; the initial cost 
would be less than that of cable laying, but expert telegraphists and machinists would 
be very expensive, Preece 3375-3396. 


See also Nuwen. 


Loring, Lieutenant F. G., R.N. (Digest of his Evidence.}—Witness, who is in charge ot 
the Admiralty Shore stations, and was a delegate to Berlin, gives evidence as to wireless 
traffic arou id Great Britain, and as to the gencral practice of wireless telegraphy, 1062- 
1066. | 

General increase in number of stations due to competition and in range due to want 
of control and to scientific progress; corresponding increase of interference, 1067-1071 

International agreement is desirable and timely to prevent complications; in an 

case intercommunication would have become imperative, 1072-1074— —Chief difticul- 

ties arise from the ship stations ; if properly organised, control and practice should 

present few difficulties, 1075-1078. 


Beneficial effects of Convention on naval and commercial shore stations; this last 
‘shown by improvement in wireless telegraphy due to friendly working between North 
Foreland, Flushing boats and Scheveningen, 1079-1093——Text of notification from 
Berne as to intercommunication between Scheveningen and Marconi ship stations, 
1094, 1095, 1192, 1193 Present stations probably ample for traffic, 1097. 


Great percentage of signals is quite unnecessary ; this restricted by article on super- 
fluous signalling, 1098-1105 —— Extra stations might be erected without interference, 
1106 Ratification would be beneficial to commercial and naval stations, 1107, 
1108. . 

As to large power stationsas at Poldhu, Nauen, Eiffel Tower; their ranges and wave 
lengths; no mutual interference if on different wave lengths; these stations not pro- 
vided for in the Convention, 1109-1114—— Witness gives details tending to prove that 
the Company will gain by full acceptance of the Convention, but will be materially 
injured by non-adherence of Great Britain or by themselves assuming a hostile attitude, 
1115-1120. 

General rules governing organisation of shore stations on one or on two wave- 
lengths, 1121-1123 Witness quotes text of many International Regulations, 
showing the aims of the British delegates as being: (1) to control Channel traffic; (2) 
to secure efficient workers and apparatus ; (3) to make wireless an expansionof ordinary 
telegraphy ; (4) to provide by exemption against a possible failure of intercommunica- 
tion ; (5) an international code language, (6) security of existing organisations ; (7) 
freedom of action at home; (8) light international obligations; (9) to secure full 
benefits of Convention, 1124, 1125. 

Causes of interference and steps taken to counteract them, international agreement 
being shown as the only solution, 1126 As to the special system used by the Navy, 
1127-1131——Long wave-lengths not used commercially, 1132. 


An international agreement preferable to various friendly arrangements, 1133—— 
Details of work carried on from Dover, much of the signalling being superfluous and 
necessitating strict regulation, 1134-1141 Marconi Company must lose ground 
unless they accept intercommunieation, 1142-1148. 

Possibility of identifying an offending ship station, 1149-1153 The want of an 
International language, 1154 Though shore stations should be far apart, two 
adjacent stations (as at Gibraltar) would not interfere if wave-lengths were entirely 
different, 1155-1161. 

Nauen very unlikely to interfere with Poldhu; no regulation yet possible of such 
stations, 1162-1166——Other systems technically as good as the Marconi system, 
1167-1169 Four distinct courses possible at Gibraltar, 1171, 1172. 

Impossibility of ships in the Atlantic communicating with Nauen, 1173, 1174—— 
Sufticiency of existing Channel stations; erection of French stations would not affect, 
under the Convention, superiority due to geographical position, 1175-1191. 


M. 


Macrihanish. See Fessenden, Prof. 


Malin Head. See Intercommunication. Interference. Lloyd's. 
| Marconi, 
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Marconi, Guglielmo, LL.D. (Digest of his Evidence.)— Witness, who is technical adviser 
of the Marconi Company, and has advised the Italian Government for ten years, gives 
evidence on eA, scientific and some commercial aspects of wireless telegraphy, 
2880-2883———Early experiments in Italy in 1896 ; visit to England, introduction to 
Sir William Preece and experiments in London, Salisbury, and South Wales, with aid 
of Post Office but without financial assistance ; simultaneous experiments of Sir William 
Preece with the “ inductive " method, 2884-2890. 


Dates of first Marconi and Ledge patents, 2891, 2892— — Professor Slaby present at 
South Wales experiments and resulting negotations with German company; subse- 
quent inception of the Telefunken system, an infringement of patents, 2893, 2894. 


Technical objections of witness to Convention are that the divulging of technical 
secrets will be inevitable and the assumption that intercommunication depends on 
wave length entirely, no account being taken of amplitude, 2895, 2921, 2922—— 
Explanation of terin “amplitude” and its diference from wave-length ; waves of same 
length but different amplitudes have diverse effects on receivers ; thus systems now 
developing would be unable to intercommunicate, 2895-2917 This would render the 
Convention impracticable, the object of the Convention being intercommunication, 
and will retard the progress of science, 2918-2935. 


Further hereon, reference being made to a third species of system, devised b 
witness, depending on the combination of waves, 2936-2945 The Convention will 
tend to discourage systems which cannot intercommunicate ; without a Convention 
there would be free competition, and witness would not object to free issue of licences, 
2946-2954———The use of a system which could not communicate would be con- 
sidered hostile to the Convention, 2955, 2956. 


Developments of wireless telegraphy will render the application of the Convention 
almost impossible, 2957-2963—-—Witness objects to any international restrictions on 
wave-length or amplitude; this latter depends on the specific character of transmitter 
and receiver, 2964-2975, 2993 The importance of amplitude not recognised by other 
inquirers or discussed at the Conference; relation between amplitude and energy and 
its bearing on syntony ; discussion of tuning should have involved amplitude, 2976- 
2992. 


Statement traversed that tuning renders intercommunication simple, 2094-2997 —— 
Three statements of Mr. Cuthbert Hall's on tuning contradicted, 2998-3001 
Direction of transmission can be controlled within thirty degrees; this not allowed for 
in Convention, 3002-3006. 


Calling attention to restriction of power to one kilowatt under ordinary circum- 
stances, 3007—3013 Witness understands the Convention to provide for no experi- 
mental licences for ships; additional experimental apparatus might be prohibited, 
3014-3020——The Convention might be feasible if all systems were equally 
meritorious, if finality were reached and if patent litigation had cleared the way 
3021—53024. 


Great Britain will gain by non-adherence in (1) the use of any wave length at option ; 
(2) the encouragement of free competition, which is incompatible with compulsory 
intercommunication ; (3) avoiding the difficulty of locating a source of error 
and of obtaining redress from the licensing Government, 3025-3035 This last- 
mentioned point developed, showing the natural tendency of a Government to delay 
punishment and shield its operators; this might lead to retaliatory measures, 
3036-3045. 


Criticisin of statistics, especially such as refer to Russia and America, in Appendix 
No. 1., showing the stations on various systems, 3046-8060, 3204-3206 The 
Convention is unjust to patentees, and will lead to endless litigation ; it is technicall 
impracticable and it will impede wireless telegraphy; intercommunication will 
prejudice patent rights, 3061 As to intercommunication with Holland, Belgium, 
and the Argentine Republic, 3062-3069, 3116-3120. 


No interference takes place under the Marconi system; legislation should be 
independent, not international, 3070-3077 Attitude of Colonial Government 1s 
generally unfavourable to intercommunication, but Home Government has urged the 
other view, 3078, 3079 Strained relations between Post Office and Marconi 
Company, 3080-3085. 

The effect of the Convention upon foreign ships bearing Marconi apparatus would 
depend upon arrangements with their Governments ; witness opines that such ships wall 
still prefer to communicate with Marconi stations and that foreign Governments will 
erect such stations under their power of exemption, 3086-3103, 3113-3115 A Con- 
vention could hardly be effective which did not include the British Empire; foriegn 
Governments would find it to their interest to exempt stations, 3104-3109 Possi- 
bility of carrying duplicated apparatus 3110-3112. 

Cargo boats might operate Marconi apparatus under due regulations; an International 


Convention could not exercise as much control, 3121-2127 Non-intercommunica- 
tion 
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tion may be a commercial disadvantage, but is inevitable for proper organisation, 3128— . 
3132 Witness approves of free competition with due respect to priority of working 
3133, 3134. 

Communication would be prevented unless modifications or improvements of appar- 
atus are divulged, and thus the Convention would be inconsistent with due regard to 
secrecy, 3135-3145 Witness reiterates statement that the Colonial Office have 
hampered the Marconi system in the Colonies, possibly influencing Canada to license 
the De Forest system, 3146-3157 A Marconi message transmitted 3,000 miles but 
the service not maintained for lack of sufficient power, 3158-3165. 


Witness can foresee no state of harmony between different systems, Convention or 
no Convention, 3166-3168——Contracts between Marconi Company and shipping 
companies, 3169, 3170. 

The Convention would impede the science and art of wireless telegraphy by 
impeding adoption of non-communicating systems ; details of an occasion in 1904 on 
which Marconi stations in Italy were unable to communicate with Telefunken stations 
on German warships at a distance of only 13 miles, 3171-3185 Scientifically, © 
equality of opportunity is desirable; commercially, advantage of priority should be 
maintained, 3186-3190 Intercommunication with Scheveningen, which witness 
believes is not a Marconi station, 1s due to the non-existence of patent law in Holland, 
3191-8195 

Although Lloyd's, the Allan Line and the Royal Mail Company are presumably now 
in favour of intercommunication, the Marconi Company holds a large number of 
shipping contracts antagonistic to this principle, 3196-3203——The Convention will 
be ineffective in so far as the Poulsen and the new Marconi systems cannot inter- 
communicate; general legislation is premature and Governments should work 
individually, risk of interference being negligible, 3207-3217. 


Italy will benefit from compulsory posponement in being able to work freely and 
because the disadvantages of the Convention will appear betore the time of ratification 
13 years hence ; witness concedes that the British position may be different, 3218-3227 
Marconi system has not suffered from confusion, nor will the best systems; 

rospects of a “wireless war" have no terrors, 3228-3235——_-New improvements are 
best developed in actual practice; doubt as to possible experimenting under the 
Convention, in addition to ease aforementioned, 3236-3241. 


Postponement of patent litigation in Germany ; successful action in United States 
rendered futile by liquidation of defending Company, 3242-3246 Litigation is 
inevitable, but without a Convention will be more easy of adjustment according to the 
interests concerned, 3247-3250——-Communication d. ends partly upon amplitude, 
which is controllable ; neither wave-length nor aciplitude should be controlled as yet, 
3251-3256. 

Ratification might be advantageous to Germany, but would be injurious to England 
and to the Marconi Company, 3257-3259 The statement that all inventors save 
witness favour intercommunication is contrary to views expressed in a letter written 
to the “Times” by Professor Fessenden, who held a Post Office licence for Macrihanish, 
3260-3267 The letter aforesaid denounces the Convention as impracticable, 
injurious to scientific progress, and unnecessary ; full text of the letter amplifying 
these denunciations, 3263. 

Exemption of all Marconi stations would satisfy witness and many shipping See ae 
opinion that several countries will refuse to ratify, 3208-3273— —The foreign element 
in the directorate of Marconi Companies, 3274———T wo possible lines of action by the 
Company in the event of ratification, 3275-3278. 


Witness cannot concede that material interference exists; criticism of Lieutenant 
Loring's evidence as to confusion arising at Dover and as to bad language of operators ; 
no confusion even at The Lizard and Briar Head where the traffic is heavier, 3279- 
3283— — Criticism of Sir Oliver Lodge's and Mr. Maskelyne’s evidence as to interference 
with high powers; contrary experiences at Poldhu and the Lizard, 3284—3287 
Predominant position of Marcont Company due to priority, to technical superiority, 
and to organisation ; in tnis last there are no competitors, 3288-3292 The position 
aforesaid not due to special advantages conferred by Government, which indeed 
hesitated to connect up the shore stations ; an original equality of opportunity, 3293- 
3296. | 

Witness would not object, in case of non-adherence, to the grant of licences to 
other companies under like conditions; but in case of ratification and exemption of 
Marconi stations, such grants of licences would influence trafħe away from the 
Marconi Company, 3297-3308 As to the enforcement of penalties and the in- 
stitution ofthe bonus system, 3308*-3311 Witness asks permission to demon- 
strate practically any doubtful point at à Marconi station, 3311, 3312. 
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Murconi Companies.—Details of formation and capitalisation of the Marconi Company 
and of its early dealings with Government Departments; also of the Marconi Inter- 
national Marine Communication Company, its constitution aud early policy, Hail 
1245-1257 Determination to carry on a publie telegraph service and initial steps 
in this direction, ib. 1258-1260— — Difficulties overcome in respect of transmission of 
messages between telegraph offices and Marconi stations, ib. 1302, 1303. 


Proposals for amalgamation with other companies rejected, they showing little 
business except the sale of instruments alleged to be copied ; subsequent diplomatic 
action of German Government and proposal of Convention, 45. 1304—1310— — Estab- 
lishment of the only public wireless telegraph service by the Marconi Company ; 
figures showing tonnage of ships, number of words transmitted, percentage of error, 
distribution of stations: comparison with business of other companies, many of their 
stations doing no public trathe; details of American stations, 2). 1311-1331, 4022- 
4027. 

Policy ot Marconi Company justified by results; stations on all first-class liners 
despite difhcultics of licensing and opposition of foreign Governments, ib. 1332 
Further as to the efficiency and complete control of the Marconi system; other com- 
panies might operate in particular spheres and interference can be prevented by tuning 
and by restrictions on stations, 2b. 1364-1371 The Marconi regulations are now 
sufficient and can be modified for future developments, tb. 1503-1505. 

A business arrangement with a Continental group declined owing to strongly ex- 
pressed views of Captain Bethell antagonistic to 1nterceommunication; the Admiralty 
contract also implies non-intercommunication, 25. 1567-1573——Facilities for collecting 
and transmitting messages granted later in England than elsewhere, ib. 1716, 1717 —— 
Large outlay of Company on its public telegraph service, +h, 1724-1727. 

Experience of witness with Marconi Company, ib. 1737-1739 Contention that 
Company controls a preponderating nner of stations, ib. 1745 Technical 
superiority of Marconi system over others, in direction, tuning, and reliability of service ; 
these advances not concealed from the Admiralty, ib. 1749-1754. 

Preliminary negotiations between Mr. Marconi and the Post Office, Gurey 1823- 
1831——Witness contravenes the statement that companies other than the Marconi 
do no important commercial work, b. 2022-2027 The present position of the 
Marconi Company due to complete organisation, Znglefield 2109-2110. 


The Marconi Company not a commercial organisation until 1901 and then endowed 
by Government to the detriment of other companies, Muirhead 2403-2412, 2455- 
2464——Dealings of Marconi with the Post Office and experiments at public 
expense; suggestion that the invention was largely due to Post Office officials ; facts as 
to the magnetic detector, ib. 2465-2477 Witness denies that the Company main- 
tains the only public service, Maskelyne 2572. 


Ships must cease to carry Marconi apparatus or will be most restricted in communi- 
cating, ib. 2622-2628 Legal actions with the Marconi Company, «b. 2629, 2630-- 
—The large Marconi organisation due to priority of opportunity, tb. 2673-2676. 


Doubt as to the simultaneous efficiency of the Marconi stations at The Lizard and 
Poldhu, 2b. 2682-2688 Witness considers the Marconi system perfect, as also the 
Admiralty adaptation of it, Heaton 2722-2726 Strained relations between Marconi 
and Post Office due to the former's rejection of a low offer for his patents, ib. 2736- 
2742. 


The unjust treatment of Marconi due to "official stupidity,” ib. 2743-2753 
Government should control the Marconi system, ib. 2777, 2778——The best system 
at anv moment should be adopted; non-adherence or refusal to intercommunicate 
would not prevent this; in any case no other system is at present of importance or 
does any commercial business, ¿b. 2785-2803. 


Undesirability, owing to non-intercommunication, of installing Marconi system on 
Brazil and River Plate systems, though urged by a Marconi Company in the Argentine. 
Philipps 2869, 2873-2879— —Strained relations between Post Office and Marconi 
Company, Marconi 3080-3085 


Cargo boats might operate Marconi apparatus under due regulations; an Inter- 
national Convention could not exercise as much control, wb. 3121-3127—-— 
Witness approves of tree competition with due respect to priority of working, i^. 3133, 
3134 Scientifically, equality of opportunity is desirable; commercially, advantage of 
priority should be maintained, ib. 3186-3190. 


The foreign element in the directorate of the Marconi Companies, ib. 3274 
a lines of action by the Company in the event of ratification, ib. 3275-3278 
redominant position of Company due to priority, to technical superiority, and to 

organisation ; in this last there are no competitors, ib. 3288-3292 
The position aforesaid not due to special advantages conferred by Government, which 
indeed hesitated to connect up the shore stations; an original equality of opportunity, 
ib. 3393-3296 
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ib. 3293-3296 As to the enforcemen of penalties and the instituttion of the bonus 
system, čb. 3308*-3311 Witness asks permission to demonstrate practically any 
doubtful point at a Marconi station, ib. 3311, 3312. 


Dissent from the statement that a fortnight’s training is sufficient for a wireless 
operator, Preece 3397 -3405, 3510, 3511 3514, 3516— —General condemnation of the 
management and organisation of the Marconi Company, ib. 3418, 3419—— Development 
of wireless pee not greatly due to Marconi; the Marconi position arises frown 
priority in obtaining licences, ih. 3432-3435. 

The Marconi Company is not a unique organisation, though secure of the Channel 
trathc with German ships owing to priority of licensing, ib. 3462-3469——\The 
Marconi public organisation is highly efficient, (b. 3517, 3518. 


Consideration of Mr. Cuthbert Hall's statement that witness misled the Company as 
to the intentions of the Admiralty with respect to intereommunieation; a possible 
misunderstanding, Bethell 3726-3734. 


Importance of ship-to-ship telegraphy ; the np must abandon many ship 
stations or accept intercommunication as with Scheveningen and in Argentine 
Republic, Bright, 4034——Criticism of the efficiency of the Marconi organisation, 
especially in respect of the percentage error and of the * bonus” system, (b. 4052-4055 
——As to a circular and a covering letter from the Company which serve as an 
indication of the origin of certain articles in the German press, ib 4056-4070. 


Number of Marconi and other stations, Rep. v——Consideration of the position of 
the Marconi Company in view ofthe proposed ratification of the Convention; its 
possible effects on agreements, patent rights, business; a question of compensation in 
case of adverse effects, Rep xxi.-x xiii. 


See also Argentine Republic. Belgium. Convention, Probable Results of. 
Marconi Company, Agreements with. Patent Rights. 


Marconi Company, Agreements with,—Previous to the Act of 1904 monopoly of Post- 
master-General did not extend beyond territorial waters, and various Marconi stations 
were established ; agreement with Marconi Companies ot 11th August, 1904, granting 
licences to specified stations for eight years under certain detailed conditions, Bahi ng- 
ton Smith 67-70 Some provisions of the agreement, especially that by which the 
Companies undertake, under conditions, to accept the provisions of the Convention of 
1903, including compulsory intercommunication * without prejudice to patent rights " 
varying interpretations of this phrase, ib. 71-76, 501—508. 


The Company may reasonably, by the terms of their agreement, be ao to 
change their policy, 15. 307—310 — — Opinion, based on legal advice, that the Post Oftice 
agreement does not entail a Marconi monopoly; no analogous case in the history of 
ordinary telegraphy, 2b. 311-319. 


Ratification would not affect the Post Othce agreement, but would relieve the 
Admiralty and Lloyd's as regards interceommunication ; a small extra charge will fall on 
the Exchequer for three vears in payment of the additional rate, +b. 388-398 
Advantages accruing to the Company under agreement with Post Othee, ¿b. 496-500 
— —In case of non-adherence, Marconi Companyicould probably obtain no agrce- 
ments with foreign powers, ib. 518—522. 


Terms of agreement of 1903 between Admiralty and Marconi Company ; also of 
agreement of 1904 between Post Oftice and Company containing clause relative to a 
possible Convention; this last relieves Admiralty from claim for compensation, Daniell, 
601-606, 759-769——The Post Office-Marconi agreement was purely voluntary, /5. 
726, 727. 

Representation of Marconi Company as to their agreements, 4b. 891-893—— 
Determination of the Marconi agreement would not injure Admiralty work, Payne, 
1047, 1048. 

The exclusive agreement of 1901 with Lloyd’s; friction caused by a.private 
arrangement of Lloyd's with the Admiralty, Hall 1261-1266 The two agreements 
with the Admiralty ; ld that the Admiralty copied Marconi apparatus ; a 
misprint as to amount of royalty paid, ib. 1267-1277 —— Details of agreements with 
Canadian and foreign Governments, ib. 1278-1282. 


As to contracts with German and French shipping companies; suggested impasse on 
ratification, unless right of exemption is exercised, sb. 1333-1349 Non-inter- 
communication is justified by the terms of the contracts and is to the publie interest, 
ab. 1350, et seq. Details of circumstances under which Post Office agreement was 
entered into, of which the chief advantage lay in the collection of rates and facility of 
transmission, 2b. 1488-1502. 

246—IND. E m Contention 
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Contention that the terms of the agrcement which release the Admiralty from that 
agreement under certain conditions here specified do not imply that the Admiralty 
favoured intercominunication; on the contrary there was consistent opposition until 
the eve of the Conference, ib. 1574-1587 Details as to date of expiry of various 
agreements with shipping companies of foreign countries, ib. 1657-1684. 

Agreement in 1901 with a Marconi Company, varied in 1905 by terms ot 
settlement; list of stations equipped under the agreement; resulting litigation, 
Luglefield 2034-2037 Marconi's the only d system in 1901 ; hence Llovd's 
agreement to forego intercommunication and adherence to the prohibition, ib. 2038- 


2040——As to relief from agreement in case of ratification ; witness was not a party to 
insertion of this provision, «b. 2062-2071, 2088-2091— —As to the making of a similar 


agreement at the present time, ib. 2095-2100. 
Contracts between Marconi Company and ud companies, Marcon (31690,3170 
Although Lloyd's, the Allan Line and the Royal Mail Company are presumably now in 


favour of intereommunelation, the Marconi Company holds a large number of shipping 
contracts antagonistic to this principle, ib. 3196-3203. 


Terms of settlement between Lloyd's and the Marconi company condemned, Preece 
8582--3584—— Answer to Sir William Preece’s description of Clause 4 of the terms of 
settlement between Lloyd's and the Company, that * it. looks like blackmailing”; 
reasons for inserting al a clause, the Company, though defendants, being in a posi- 


tion to secure its inclusion, Hall 3877 —— With reference to the agreement with the 
Argentine Government, the Company will cease work in 1908 unless they accept 
intercomimunclation, «b, 4003-4014 —— Witness declines to make any definite state- 


ment as to the anticipated ettect of the proviso “without prejudice to patent rights " 
as inserted in the Post Ottice contract, ib. 4015-4021. 


Agreements made with the Company by the Admiralty and by Lloyd's, Rep. vii, viii 
See also Licences Lloyds, 


Maskelyne, Nevil. r.R.As.—(Digest of his Evidence.) —Witness is technical adviser to the 
Amalgamated Radiotelegraph Company, which embraces the De Forest, Poulsen, and 
other systems; its financial status, ete., 2523-2529, 2531, 2532——A list of contracts 
completed, showing a proved range of over 800 miles, and of countries with whom 
contracts are under negotiation, 2530, 3533-2530. 


Ratification will involve the use of both De Forest and Poulsen systems, the latter for 


exempted stations,2537, 2538, 2543— — Dealings with Government Departments, 2539- 
2542——The expert staff and training of operators ; number of patents and names of 


patentees, 9544-2549, 


Existing radiotelegraphic systems differ as regards :—(1) The manner of producing 
Hertzian waves, whether spark or arc, 2550-2553—--(2) Characteristics of waves pro- 
duced, whether of decreasing or of constant energy, 2554 (3) Method of detection, 
whether the direct or relav (trigger principle) method, 2555-2557 ——(4) Means em- 
loved for tuned or selective signalling—the process described and its possibilities and 
lineo ds indicated, 2558, 2559. 


Reasons for superiority of the continuous wave or are system, tending to produce 
cticiency and selectivity with 1 per cent. difference of wave-length, 2560-2566—— 
Licences for coast stations refused, although the Poulsen system cannot intertere with 
others. and consequent loss of business ; ratification of Convention would benetit Mareoni 
Company as Roach as others, while it would benetit Great Britain, whose delegates 
dictated much of its wording, 2567-2569. 

Witness controverts Mr. Cuthbert Hall’s evidence, especially as regards :—(1) The 
aerial and earth connections, 257 1——4(2) The Marconi Company as maintaining the only 

ublic service, 2572——(3) Justification of non-intercomimunication, 2573——(4) The 
mipracticability of intereommunication, this being entirely contrary to the Company's 
pretentions, 2573* (5) Means of preventing interference, 2574—— (6) Interference 
experienced by the Navy, 2575— —(7) Protection of patent rights, 2576. 

The Convention would not cripple the Poulsen system, the De Forest. being simul- 
taneously installed at present and thus exemption being unnecessary ; the Poulsen has 
a detinite wave-length, but could not communicate except with another continuous- 
wave systeni; it will possibly supersede all others, 2578-2596 ——Untrue report of 
communication between Denmark and Danish West Indies, 2597 ———While the Poulen 
system needs ionger wave-lengths than those stipulated, these give elasticity sufficient 
for an efficient De Forest service, 2598-2607. 

Contracts under negotiation in the Colonies; stations, ir erected, would have to 
intercommunicate: for this, uniform regulations under central authority are essential, 
2608-2616—— Under the Convention wilful interference is improbable; without it, 

interference 
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Maskelyne Nevil, r.R.A.5.—continued. 


interference is certain, whether wilful or unavoidable, 2617-2621 Ships must cease 
32-2628. 


to carry Marconi apparatus or will be most restricted in communicating, 2022-2 

Legal actions with the Marconi Company, 2629, 2630——The regulations against 
interference would be effective, 2631, 2632 Simultaneous deeiphering of messages 
on Poulsen system depends upon delicaey of tuning; while spark stations should be 
50 miles apart, a neighbouring are station would not interfere, 2633-26-40. 

Reasons for refusal of licences ; these vanish in the Convention, whose regulations 
render the bonus system unnecessary, 2641-2646———As to the present and the future 
control of operators, 2647-2656——The present small percentage of error could be 
achieved far more readily, 2657-2661. 

The five commercial stations of the Company and those of the American Company, 
2662-2672—-—The large Marconi organisation due to priority of opportunity, 2673- 
2676— —Possibility of ships carrying apparatus of two or more systems, 2677-2681. 

Possible close propinquity of stations under the Lodge system; doubt as to 
simultaneous efficiency of the Marconi stations at The Lizard and Poldhu. 2682-2058 
——The allotted wave-lengths sufficient for full conmunication during timein which 
a vessel is in range, 2689-2694. 

A vessel using power to five kilowatts could, in ease of non-adherence, derange the 
working of British stations, whether wilfully or necessarily in order to communicate 
with its own stations, 2695-2705—-—Sutticient elasticity in wave-length for practical 
purposes with inexpert operators, 2706-2709. 


Monopoly.—Opposition of Marconi Company to intercommunication in the endeavour to 

secure a monopoly, though other reasons are put forward, Babington Smith 288-291 
A monopoly would be objectionable from scientific, strategic and economie points 
of view and would be specially objectionable to the Colonies, ib. 292, 293, 296, 297. 


No justification for allowing such a monopoly, ib. 294, 295—— Destruction of argue 
ment that a Marconi monopoly would retain wireless telegraphy in British hands; the 
Marconi svstem very far from universal, ib. 208, 209———AÀs to the extent to which the 
Marconi Company possesses a monopoly at home and abroad; this greatly due to 

riority in the field and to the cessation. of licensing pending the result of the Berlin 
onference, ib. 441—457, 490, 491. 


Marconi Company cannot claim a world-wide service, Daniell 841-545 The 
Convention moresatisfactory thana Marconi predominance, Payne) 83-——The expansion 
of traffic has freely developed under the “ monopoly,” or, more correctly, predominant 
command of business; the Convention destructive of this, Hall 17185-1723. 


Dissent from view that the Marconi preponderance arises from restricted issue of 
licences ; no extra licences issued or required since 1904, nor any special development 
of other systems, especially on the French coast, ib. 1757-1774—-—HBetore the Aet of 
1904, steamsuip companies adopted the Marconi svstem, and this preference still 
subsists, 2b. 1775-1781. 

Simplest control is by à monopoly; this being impossible, the best is by Convention 
affecting all operators alike, G«vey 1880-1887 — — Witness would not approve of a 
monopoly for any system, Lodge 2170-—-—“ Free trade" is essential as opposed to a 
weak monopoly, weak in assuming a patent covering wireless telegraphy, Preece 3414- 
3417. 

The main object of the Convention to establish “equality of opportunity” and to 
this Mr. Marconi verbally agrees, though the Company desires to secure its 
* monopoly,” ib. 3436-3443 Llovd's monopoly of maritime intelligence is hardly 
analogous to the Marconi monopoly; reasons for this view, ib. 3449-3458. 


Opinion formed previously to the Convention that the Marconi organisation, if 
extended, would strengthen Great Britain's position, while a Convention would limit 
her freedom ; subsequent view that a British monopoly is impossible and that the 
Convention will give all corresponding advantages without the mevitable objections, 
Payne 3633, 3634. : 


Monopoly in things electrical is detrimental to the interests of the nation and of 
scientific progress, as also to emer it would probably foster an antiquated and 
costly service, Bright 4049 onopoly would maintain the high cost of apparatus ; 
the Marconi Company have, by refusal to communicate, claimed a monopoly both of 
apparatus and of transmission, even though they agreed to communicate in case of 
legislation to that effect, ib. 4050. 


The word “monopoly " as applied to the claims of the Marconi Company, Rep. xxi. 


'* See also Convention, Probable Results of Marconi Company, Agreements with. 
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Muirhead, Henry (Digest of his Evidence). — Witness (who gives evidence in the case 
of his brother) refers to the transmission of messages 580 miles under half-horse power, 
2345, 2350 — — Formation, capital, &c., of the Lodge-Muirhead. Company, 2346-2348 
—— First demonstration of radiotelegraphy by Lodge in 1894, and first published 
patent in 1897, two months before Marconi’s: demonstrations to the Post Office and 
other Departments, especially at Hythe, in. avoiding intentional interference, 2349, 
2350. 

Continual refusal of the Post Office, perhaps instigated by the Admiralty, to grant 
licences for commercial stations, except to the Marconi Company ; alleged infringe- 
ment of patent by the Admiralty, and their refusal to test this in court of law, 2351- 
2358--— Use of the system by other Governments, especially in Andaman Islands, by 
the War Office, and by the Midland Railway at Heysham, 2359-2364. 

As to the Lodge patents; American master patents for the essentials of wireless 
telegraphy and for tuning: extent and limitations of a master patent, which covers 
all essentials but not all details, 2365-2371, 2375, 2886-2388——Actions in process 
with the Marconi Company, 2372-2374—-—The patents include the first method of 
syntonising, patented before Marconi’s patent, 2376-2384. 

Action against Marconi Company for threats directed against War Office, 2385— — 
Fase in operation of the system: short training of operators in works at Elmers End, 
23S) -2393——Eficiency in avoidance of interference for ship-to-shore service, 2394- 
2505. 

The Convention and Regulations entirely satisfactory and to the advantage ot 
Great Britain, 2300-2402— — The. Marconi system “endowed” by the British Govern- 
ment; the Lodge-Muirhead system would be equally efficient and should be free to 
compete, 2403-2412——Many coast stations should be erected ; the power of the system, 
though overwhehningly great on occasions, can be modified as necessary to such a 
multiplicity of stations, 2413-2420. 

British preponderance in shipping accentuates desirability of ratification to avoid a 
possible * wireless war," 2421-2435 Further as to priority of Lodge's patents and 
alleged unfairness of the Wireless Telegraph Act of 1904; the Postmaster-General's 
monopoly of electric communication used to the advantage of Marconi 2436-2454— — 
The Macon Company not a commercial organisation until 1901 and then endowed 
by Government to the detriment of other companies, 2455-2464. 


Dealings ot Marconi with the Post Office, and experiments at the publie expense ; 
suggestion that the invention is largely due to the Post Office officials; facts as to the 
magnetic detector, 2465-2477 Ditterence between diplex and duplex telegraphy, the 
eda ility of each depending on adjustability of wave-length 2478-2483 Commercial 
icences refused because of Marconi agreement and to avoid disturbance, 2484, 2485. 


An English Company could not initiate a “wireless war, but foreign Governments 
would be induced by anger and pique to alter the Convention to render * war " possible; 
or perhaps it might be without alteration of the Convention, 2486-2503— —The British 
preponderance of shipping would not render such a * war” unlikely, but might lead 
foreign Governments to set aside their own convenience in order to interfere deliber- 


ately, 2504-2522. 


N 


Nauen.—Witness is of opinion that the German long-distance station at Nauen may 
send messages into dis Atlantic provided no interference results, but can receive 
no answers, Duniell 10-1861 Further as to the possibilities of the station at Nauen 
ih, 937-945——The station at Nauen while employed in long-distance work cannot 
possibly interfere with ship-to-shore cd this being on a small power; it might 
communicate news messages but this would not attect the number of small-power 
stations, Payne 1012-1026. 

Nauen very unlikely to interfere with Poldhu; no regulation yet possible of such 
stations, Loring 1162-1166——Impossibility of ships in the Atlantic communicating 
with Nauen, /b. 1173, 1174. 


See also Long Distance Stations. 


Naval Interests. —Naval interests directly affected only by articles preventing interference 
“as far as possible," and referring to signals of distress, Dan iell 640—646 Naval work 
as affected by Articles prohibiting superfluous signals, enjoining efficiency in T 
and apparatus, dealing with breaches of the Convention, determining procedure in 
calling, preventing use of excessive power, and insisting on communication with 
nearest shore station, ib 664—673. 

Proportion of naval to commercial stations, ib. 693, 694——The naval safeguards 
considered essential to British signature of Convention, including excision of the 
“ boycotting " 
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“boycotting " Article and alteration of the arbitration Article, ib. 700, 701, 704-721 
— Complete Admiralty approval of the Convention, ab. 728-730. 


Naval stations such as Hong-Kong, Malta and Gibraltar are not governed by the 
Convention and so the regulations as to exemption will not apply, ib. 748-758——The 
Admiralty fully justified in accepting intercommunication despite their agreement, ib. 
799-802——Right of exemption and disciplinary powers necessary to approval of 


Admiralty, ib. 803-806. 


Prime interests of Admiralty are freedom in time of war and safety from interference ; 
for this ratification is mu] ib, 834—840, 846 Independent position of Admiralty 
in the matter of wireless telegraphy, they using their own system, ib. 886—890, 921—929 
As to the special system used bv the Navy, Loring 1127-1131. 

Complete change in attitude of Adiniralty towards intercommunication, the First 
Lord in 1901 suggesting an exclusive licence, the Post Office. concurring and the 
Admiralty making an exclusive contract on the eve of the first Conference, Hull 1553— 
1565 Any message liable to be read at stations other than intended both now and 
in event of ratification, Gavey 1938-1944— — In advocating limits of wave-length the 
Admiralty have not shown foresight, Fleming 3626. 


The Navy will benefit from ratification owing to (1) freedom from interference by 
sone stations; (2) ease of communication with ships, naval or mercantile, in 
time of war; (c) ability to utilise Mercantile Marine in time of war; (d) ability of 
British commercial stations to avoid interference with naval wave-lengths; (e) 
multiplication of * look-outs " in time of war, Payne, 3639-3641 Organisation more 
difficult for naval than for commercial purposes; practical experience of attempted 
interference defeated by Admiralty organisation, ib, 3642-3648. 


Witness describes the Admiralty policy in respect of wireless telegraphy ; reasons for 
which he advised an attitude of reserve in 1903; his opposition to compulsory 
general intercommunication in 1904; inter-departmental discussions culminating in a 
meeting on 24th Feburary, 1904, at which conditions were drawn up under which 
intercommunication might be accepted, Brthell 3664-3670— — Agreement that the 
Convention would be beneficial to naval interests, ib. 3692-8696, 3816-3818 No 
change of policy at the Admiralty, exemption being an additional security; personal 
opinion supporting that of the Admiralty, ib. 8697-3707. 


The Admiralty favoured general intercommunication under conditions, the private 
opinion of witness being opposed to the official policy until exemption was proposed ; 
subsequently there was no difference of opinion among the delegates, «b. 3708-3719 
— —The entorcing of * wireless " regulations in the Navy, ib. 3796-3798— —Further as 
to development of opinions at the Admiralty on intercommunication and as to relations 
between witness and Mr. Cuthbert Hall, witness having been in favour of the Post Office 
agreement, ib. 3803-3811. 


Absolute dissent from views or Admiralty delegates, Hall 4028-4030— —The 
strategic position fully sateguarded, Bright 4048. 


Relations between Admiralty and Marconi Company, Rep. vii——A propriation for 
naval use of wave-lengths between 600 and 1,600 metres, Rep. xv. onviction of the 
Committee that naval interests are fully protected and provided for by the Convention ; 
discussion of evidence leading to this belief, Rep. xvili-xx.——-Ratification is absolutely 
essential to the interests of the Navy, Rep., xxv. 


See also Admiralty Exempted Stations  Intercommunication Marconi 
Company, Agreements with. 


Newfoundland. See Intercommunication Votes. 


New Zealand.—Witness describes his appointment by New Zealand as. delegate to 
Berlin and his exclusion owing to non-representation of Colonies at the instance of 
Germany, Heaton 2710-2721. 


See also Canadu. 


p: 


Patent Raghts.—Rejection of British Jud in intended to prevent prejudice to patent 
rights by intercommunication, Babington Smith 425-428——As to safeguarding of 
patent rights, tb. 429. 

Legal opinion that intercommunication will prejudice patent rights, Hall 1384- 
1387 Opinion of Counsel on the legal position under the contract ; also affirming 
that if intercommunication will prejudice patent rights, there is no obligation to inter- 

. communicate 
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communicate, 4b. 1437—1444——— Witness considers provision of non-exempted stations 
impracticable and an interference with patent rights; reference to decisions in such 
cases in the United States, ib. 1445-1450. | i 

Opinions and decisions favourable to the contention that the Marconi patent is a 
dood: patent; this includes syntonisation and would render non-exempted stations 
liable to legal action, ib. 1450-1455—_With respect to patent rights witness speaks as 
to the juin. to intereommunieate with Scheveningen, and insists that the 
English Government could not exercise their right of using patents, even by passing 
an Act maintaining the position of the patent, «5. 1468-1483. 

As to the Lodge patents; American master patents for the essentials of wireless 
telegraphy and for tuning; extent and limitations of a master patent, which covers all 


essentials but not all details, Muirhead 2365-2371, 2375, 2386—2388— — Actions. in 
process with Marconi Company, ib. 2372-237 4— — The patents include the first method 


of syntonising, patented before Marooni's patent, i), 23876-2384. 

Action against Marconi Company for threats directed against War Office, ib. 2385 
—— Witness controverts Mr. Hall's evidence as regards protection of patent rights, 
Maskelyne 2510. | 

Interconimunieation will predudice patent rights, Mureoni 3061.. Postponement 
of patent litigation in Germany; suecessful action in United States rendered futile 
by liquidation of defending company, ih. 3242-3246—— Litigation is inevitable but 
without a Convention will be more easy of adjustment according to the interests con- 
cerned, tb. 3247-3250. 

Examination of Memorandum by the Solicitor to the Post Office (App. No. 4); iu 
respect of the possible prejudice to patent rights in case of mtercommunication, a 
contrary opinion given by Mr. Warmington, K.C., and Mr. J. M. Gover; view of wit- 
ness that the Government cannot pledge itseif to the provision of non-exempted stations 
in view of the Marconi general patents and particularly that for tuning, Hall, 3878, 
3879 The decision against the De Forest Company in New York State asserted to 
be binding throughout the United States, +b, 3879, 3880— — The “ De Forest” decision 
is presumptive evidence that Marconi Company holds a patent governing all wireless 
telegraphy, the unsuccessful defence being that of anticipation, ib. 3883. 

Inaction of Marconi Company in respect of litigation against other Companies 
would not prejudice any future action, this being unreasonable and inequitable and the 
inaction being due to the unsubstantial position financially of other Companies, 1b. 
3883— —The assumption of Marconi patents by Government would be immoral and 
would encourage infringement of patent. rights, ib. 3883.— — The decision against the 
De Forest Company establishes a controlling patent for the Marconi Company ; alleged 
misrepresentation by the De Forest Company, ib. 3906-5909, 3934. 

Witness is not aware that the Marconi Company has been refused an injunction on 
the ground that the De Forest no longer use their patent rights, +b, 3910—3933— — 
Further concerning legal opinion as to prejudice of patent rights; no prejudice aris- 
ing from inaction in respect of the Telefunken and bodes Murloc Companies; reasons 
for such inaction, ib. 3940-3963— — Opinion of Mr. Wormington is not invalidated or 
modified by consideration of compulsory service, +b, 3985-3989. 

Discussion of the effect of ratification upon the patent rights of the Marconi Com- 
pany, Rep. xxii—— The priority of the Marconi patents, App. No. 2, pp. 4, 5——The 
effect of the Convention upon such rights, i^. p. 6. 

Memorandum by Sir Robert Hunter. solicitor to the Post Office, on the effects of 
the Convention on the Marconi agreements and patent rights, App. No. 4. 


See also Lodge-Murrhead Company. Schereningen, Slaby. 


Payne, Commander C. R., R.N. (Digest of his Evidence). —Witness has had varied 
experience and is in charge of the wireless telegraphy on H.M.S, Vernon, a school at 
Portsmouth : he gives evidence of a technical nature approved by Admiralty, 948—953, 
966, 967, 

Interceommunication generally possible ; chosen wave-lengths practical and sufficient, 
954—956— —Ratification of the Convention will diminish confusion and organise 
traffic, 957—959, 994—996 The relative merits of various instruments, 960. 


No fresh ideas from Marconi Company since December, 1905 ; direction experiments 
previously and independently reported by Lieutenant Ryan, R.N., 961, 968-971, 977— 
982 ———-A]1 commercial stations should come under the Convention; exemption will 
he rarely necessary, 963, 987, 988— — Importance of early ratification, 964, 965. 

With one kilowatt of power and 300 metres wave length, a ship must be well 
equipped and adjusted to be etticient, 972-976 The Convention more satisfactory 
than a Marconi predominance 953—-—Stations with different wave lengths should be 
fiity miles apart, 984—980. 

An 
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An exempted station not necessarily impaired by its substitute station, 989, 990 
Allocation of special wave-lengths does not constitute a danger, 991-993——Speciall 
skilful operators would obviate the disadvantage of two stations erected on a small 
area, as at Gibraltar: under very difterent wave-lengths no confusion could ensue, 997— 
1011. 


The station at Naven while emploved in long-distance work cannot possibly inter- 
fere with ship to shore telegraphy, this being on a small power; it might communicate 
news messages, but this would not affect the number of small power stations, 1012- 
1036 Early ratification will permit of more attention to detail, 1027-1030 Long 
distance stations can with difheulty communicate with, and can easily avoid, short 
distance stations; the former are mostly unaffected by the Convention, 1033-1046. 

Determination of the Marconi agreement would not injure Admiralty work, 1047, 
1048——-As to wave lengths used from ship stations, 1049-1055 A station at 
Gibraltar might suffer interference froma neighbouring Spanish station, 1056-1061. 


[Further Examived].—Witness was a delegate to Berlin in 1903 and is Chief Technical 
Adviser to the Admiralty on Wireless Telegraphy, 3630-3632——Opinion formed 
previously to the Convention that the Marconi organisation, if extended, would 
strengthen Great Britain's position, while a Convention. would limit her frecdom ; 
subsequent view that a British monopoly is impossible and that the Convention will 
give all corresponding advantages without the inevitable objections, 3633, 3634. 


The Convention will establish an organisation for general communication ; witness 
shows how non-adherence by Great Britain will lead to a general desire to participate 
in an agreement over which she has no control, 3635, 3636 ——— Technical ditficulties in 
communication can be overcome; the modification in form of waves has been gradual 
and continuous from strongly-damped to undamped waves, and the forms of apparatus 
have changed concurrently, 3637, 3638. 


The Navy will benefit from ratification owing to («) freedom from interference 
by commercial stations (b) ease of communication with ships, naval or mercantile, in 
time of war (c) ability to utilise Mercantile Marine in time of war (d) ability of 
commercial stations to avoid interference with Naval wave lengths (v) multiplication 
of “look outs " in time of war, 3639-3641, 3658, 3059— —Organisation more difficult 
for naval than for commercial purposes ; practical experience of attempted interference 
defeated by Admiralty organisation 364 :--36048. 

The regulations are sufficient and are capable of effective enforcement; although the 
Cunard Company express an opposite opinion, intercommunication in time of war is 
essential for the Mercantile Marine as for the Navy, 3649-3655 The two great 
alternatives were a British monopoly, now impracticable, and a Convention to organise 
general communication; the latter must be adopted, 3657, 3660. 


Philipps, Owen (« Member of the House). (Digest of his Evidence.)—Witness, who is 
managing director of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, enumerates the regular 
services of the company and those on which the De Forest system is installed, 2834— 
2837—— Approval of the Convention on humanitarian, commercial and general grounds 
and as releasing Lloyd's stations from obligation not to communicate ; restrictions under 
which the company suffers owing to non-intercommunication by the Marconi 
Company, 2838-2842, 2550. 

The licensing of stations other than Marconi would not obviate all difficulties ; com- 

lete “ free trade" is essential in wireless telegraphy, especially for Lloyd’s, 2843-2847, 
2870-287 2——Intercommunication involves no confusion at American stations, the De 
Forest being used, but not under contract, for the sake of intercommunication, 
2848-2853, 2857 -2864— —The * Additional Undertaking " should be adopted by Great 
Britain, 2854, 2855. 

Lloyd’s contract should not be invalidated without compensation, 2856 Approval 
of Convention is in interest of Mercantile Marine, 2865-2868 Undesirability, owing 
to non-intercommunication, of installing Marconi system on Brazil and River Plate 
services, though urged by a Marconi Company in the Argentine, 2869, 2873-2879 


Con- 


Poldhu.— Enormous power used at Poldhu for long distances, Lodge 2179-2182 
sideration of possible disturbance from Poldhu, 45. 2294-2297. 


See also Interference.  Long-distunce Stations. — Marconi Company. Nauen 
Poulsen System.--See Amalgamated Radiotelegraph Company. 


Power—aAs to maximum power permitted, Dunill 868, 869——With one kilowatt of 
power and 300 metres wave length, a ship must be woll equipped and adjusted to be 
efficient, 
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Power—continued. 


efficient, Puyne 972-976 Calling attention to restriction of power to one kilowatt. 
under ordiuary circumstances, Marconi 3007-3013. j 


Restrictions designed to prevent use of excessive power, Rep. xii., xiv. 


See also Amplitude. 


Preece, Sir William Henry, K.C.B., F.R.S. (Digest of his Evidence.) —Witness, who is a 
retired Engineer-in-Chief of the Post Office, tells of successful experiments before the 
adventof Marconi ; thus wireless telegraphy was developed by the Post Oftice, 3313-3315 

Meeting with Marconi and his use of Hertzian waves with a coherer; communi- 

cation thus established with ships, 3316-3321— — Witness, who is acquainted with all 

the best systems, considers intereommiunieation essential and the Marconi attitude 

injurious, 3322-3324. 

The chief recent improvements indicated, and their inventors ; the nature and pro- 
duction of persistent waves, 3325-3330 Ratification is essential in the interests of 
commerce and of the travelling public; a personal experience of the uses of wireless 
telegraphy ; the Convention will break the Mareoni monopoly, and will be as beneficial 
as isthe Telegraph Convention in organising and regulating, 3331-3338. 

Radiotelegraphy is ripe for organisation, which will not hinder development ; all 
known systems can and should be made to intercommunicate, 3339-3343, 3519-3525 
The analogy with the Telegraph Convention holds good, there being several 
wireless companies transacting public business, 3344-3358 Wireless telegraphv is 
as far developed as wire telegraphy was at the inception of the Telegraph Convention, 
except in respect of trans-Atlantic communication, 3359-3374. 


Trans-Atlantic and other long-distance signalling is scientifically possible and 
advantageous in difficulty or in danger, but commercially uscless; the initial cost 
would be less than that of cable-laying, but expert telegraphists and machinists would 
be very expensive, 3375-3396 Dissent trom the statement that a fortnight’s 
training is sufficient for a wireless operator, 3397-3405, 3510, 3511, 3514, 3516— — The 
physics of waves of electricity has been investigated by Mr. Duddell, of the Post Office ; 
no regulation of amplitude is necessary or possible, amplitude varying during trans- 
mission, 3406-3412. 

The Convention would not check progress; “ free trade” is essential as opposed to a 
weak monopoly, weak in assuming a patent covering wireless telegraphy; general 
condemnation of the management and organisation of the Marconi Company, 3413- 
3419— —Non-adherence would invite derision and would sacrifice England's command 
of faute GEH ; adherence would be to the advantage of all companies, not 
excepting the Marconi, 3420-3431. 

Development of wireless telegraphy not greatly due to Marconi; the Marconi position 
arises from priority in obtaining licences, 3432-3435— — The main object of the 
Convention to establish “ equality of opportunity," and to this Mr. Marconi verbally 
agrees, though the company desires to secure its “monopoly,” 3436-3448— —Llovyd's 
pe see of maritime intelligence is hardly analogous to the Marconi monopoly ; 
reasons for this view, 3449-3458. 

The analogy with the position at the inception of the Telegraph Convention was from 
the scientific outlook, 3459-3461 The Marconi Company not a unique organisation, 
though secure of the Channel traffic with German ships Ong to priority of licensing, 
3462-3469 Intercommunication would not involve the right to use another com- 
pany’s apparatus, 3470-3476. 

As to the Marconi objection to intercommunication, 3477-3481 Witness sees no 
reason why the Poulsen or any other advanced system should not communicate with 
a“ spark " system, a slight modification only being necessary, 3482-3500— — Experience 
of witness in the control of wireless telegraphy, 3501-3507. 


The Convention would tend to encourage progress and would communicate new 
improvements, thus introducing “ uniformity of practice,” as in wire telegraphy, 3508, 
3509 Correction of statements as to relations of Post Office to Marconi and Slaby, 
3512, 3513, 3515 The Marconi public organisation is highly efficient, 3517, 3515. 


Non-adherence would destroy British traffic by inducing other countries to organise 
their own services and neglect British stations; the Convention would facilitate busi- 
ness by providing suitable regulations for intercourse, by establishing power to 
intercommunicate, and thus encouraging technical developments, 3526-3545—— 
Adhering nations must adopt a communicating system ; if Great Britain adheres this 
will encourage British stations under international regulation and will diminish con- 
fusion, 3516-3555 Further, existing systems will be free to develop, and new 
systems will be encouraged, the regulations being sufficiently elastic, 3556-3561. 


Witness contravenes opinion that Poulsen system cannot communicate, despite the 


evidence of its representative ; assuming it true, the system must suffer rather than the 
Convention, 
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Preece, Ser William Henry, KCB. rs. (Digest of his Evidence) --continued. 


Convention, 3562-3575, 3598-3604, 3607, 3608 In such a case, exemption is possible 
and would be advantageous, 3576-3581, 3605, 3606, 3609——Terms of settlement 
between Lloyd's and the Marconi Company condemned, 3582-3584. 


As to general acceptance of the Telegraphic Convention and its regulations, 3585- 
. 3591—— The granting of licences is a matter of the policy of the Post Oflice, 3592- 
3507. 
R 
Rudiotelegraphy, Science and History of.—A brief definition of wireless radiotelegraphy, 
of the energy employed and of the receiving apparatus, Babington Smith 3-8 
Maximum effective range variable, not much more than 1,000 miles; the Hertzian waves 
cannot be restricted in direction, ib. 9-11 Ananalogy between wireless and ordinary 
telegraphy and a railway system, Hall 1654-1650. 

Early experiments of witness in electric radiation; detection of Hertzian waves by 
a coherer; demonstrations with Hertz oscillators and with Branly filings tube, and 
anticipation of Marconi's apparatus, Lodge 2116, 2117 —-—Varying importance attached 
to earth-connection and to the inductive method of connecting the circuits; earth-con- 
nection deleterious to real tuning, ib. 2183-2189 — — Ettect on wireless telegraphy of sea, 
hills, walls, &c.; sea telegraphy far the easiest, ib. 2190-2199. 

Messages are transmitted more easily in day-time owing to the ionisation of air by 
sunlight, i). 2205-2267— — Witness controverts Mr. Halls evidence as regards the 
aerial and earth connections, Maskelyne 2571. 

Early experiments in Italy in 1896 ; visit to England, introduction to Sir William 
Preece and experiments in London, Salisbury and South Wales with aid of Post Oflice 
but without financial assistance; symultaneous experiments of Sir William Preece with 
the “inductive method," Marconi 28%4-2890——Dates of first Marconi and Lodge 

atents, ib. 2891—2892—— Direction of transmission can be controlled within thirty 

d this not allowed for in Convention, tb. 3002-3006———A Marconi message 
transmitted 3,000 miles, but the service not maintained for lack of sufficient power, tb. 
3158-3165. 

Witness tells of successful experiments by the Post Office before the advent of 
Marconi; thus wireless telegraphy was developed by the Post Office, Preece 3313-3315 
—— Meeting with Marconi and his use of Hertzian waves with a coherer; communica- 
tion thus established with ships, ¢b,3316-3321——The chief improvements indicated 
and their inventors; the nature and production of persistent waves, ib. 3325-3330. 


Technical difficulties in communication can be overcome; the modification in form 
of waves has been gradual and continuous from strongly-damped to undamped 
waves and the forms of apparatus have changed concurrently, Payne 3637, 3038. 


A review of the invention and development of wireless telegraphy from a scientific 


discovery to an applied art, ep. iii.-vii.—-— Its political history and international recog- 
nition, Hep. vil.-x.——An account of wireless telegraphy from its conception in 1838 


to the present day, App. No. 2, pp., 1, 2, 4. 
See also Amplitude Power Systems Wuve-length. 


Regulations, International Service.—As to liberty of sender of message to choose 
receiving station, Daniell 781, 782—— Regulations for control of calling are sufficient, 
ib, 847—949 —-—— Great percentage of signals is quite unnecessary; this restricted by 
Article on superfluous signalling, Loring 1098-1105—-— General rules governing 
organisation of shore stations on one or on two wave-lengths, vb. 1121-1123. 

Witness quotes text of many [nternational Regulations showiag the aims of the 
British delegates as being: (1) to control Channel trattc; (2) to secure etticient 
workers and apparatus; (3) to make wireless an expansion of ordinary telegraphy ; (4) 
to provide by exemption against a possible failure of intercommunication ; (5) an 
International code language ; (6) security of existing organisations; (7) freedom of 
action at home; (8) light international obligations; (9) to secure full benefits of Con- 
vention, ib. 1124, 1125. 

Possibility of identifying an offending ship station, ib. 1149-1153--—Control over 
operators best maintained by the Marconi Companies with their bonus system ; 
diplomatic notes to Governments are unsatisfactory and telegraphic bureaus would 
not be constituted, Hail 1611-1613. 


Efficiency ensured by articles demanding syntonised apparatus, poe minimum 
speed, limiting energy employed, licensing operators, dealing with breaches of regula- 
tions and regulating method of communication, Gavey 1811—-1813-——Regulations 
will be complied with in self interest, a Convention being inevitable, ib. 1821, 1822. 
246—IND. F A. wireless 
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A wireless station should be bound to deal with all messages under regulations, 
Lodge 2163-2168——A multiplicity of small stations would involve but little disturb- 
ance, the regulations proud. being adequate for this purpose, ib. 2239-2242, 2262, 
2263——The Regulations afford effective control, easily adopted by the Lodge-Muir- 
head system, ib. 2251-2256. 

As to the present and the future control ot operators, Maskelyne 2647-2656 
The present small percentage of error could be achieved far more readily, ib. 2657-2661 

lhe regulations are sutheient and capable of effective enforcement, Payne 
3049-3051. 

Provision for enforcement of regulations may involve diplomatic delay but ensures 
due effect, Bethell 3724, 3725 Slight modifications made by Conference in proposed 
regulations, 4b. 3735-3737 The regulations are sufficient and capable of enforce- 
ment; concrete cases to illustrate the working of the regulations: (1) asto interference 
and enforcement of penalty through diplomatie channels; (2) as to interference of 
ship-to-ship with ship-to-shore telegraphy, ib. 3766-3772. 

Further evidence as to inflietion of penalties for non-observance of regulations by 
more direct methods than those previously suggested, ib. 3834-3845— — Notification 
to ship stations of change of system, Bubingtou Smith 3870. 


Suggestion that the method of settling disputes will involve great delay and be 
inettectual ; the questions involved will be technical, not such as occur under the 
Telegraph Convention: an example of the ignorance in such matters of German 
shipping companies; refusal te communicate with an ottending ship would not prevent 
a long-continued disturbance, Hull 3897, 3808. 


The proposed regulations are admirably framed in conformity with those of the 
Telegraph Convention; international regulations are in this case even more necessary, 
especially in respect of exempted and restricted stations, the Marconi system being said 
to be unfitted for communication with persistent-wave systems, B; ight 4041-4048 
The wire telegraphs of the world are not under one control but have worked success- 
fully under a Convention; examples of difficulties overcome by efficient regulation, ib. 
4055. 

Discussion of the proposed regulations and of their probable efficiency in working, 
Rep. x.-xvii.,, XXV. f 


— 


Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. See Amalyamated Radiotelegraph Company. 


See also Marconi Company, Agreements with. 


S. 

Scheveningen —The one instance at Scheveningen in which the Marconi Company permits 
inter-communication, Babinyton Smith 304, 474, 475——Text of notification from 
Berne as to inter-communication between Scheveningen and Marconi ship stations, 
Loring 1094, 1095, 1192, 1193——Reasons for permitting intercommunication with 
Scheveningen, Hall 1714, 1715. 

Intercommunication with Scheveningen, which witness believes is not a Marconi 
station, is due to the non-existence of patent law in Holland, Marconi 3191-3195—— 
Inter-communication with Schevingen due to non-existence of patent laws in Holland ; 
contention that communication between a Dutch Marconi ship station and an 
American station would not prejudice patent rights for the same reason, Hall 3964— 
3084. 

Text of licence granted to the Netherland-American Navigation Company for the 
installation and utilisation of radiotelegraph station on board ships of the Company, 
Á pp. No. 3 


sec also Convention, Probable Results of — Patent Rights. 


“ Ship-to-ship,” “ship-and-shore,” and “shore-to-shore Telegraphy.’—Commercial uses 
divided into * shore-to-shore" and “ship-to-shore,” a ship permanently moored being 
considered a shore station; *shore-to-shore " communication subsidiary to cable tele- 
graphy and not included in the Convention, Babington Smith 23-26, Rep. vi., vii. 
Division of * ship-to-shore" telegraphy into (1) Maritime intelligence; (2) Sea tele- 
graphy (or news messages); (3) Prva telegrams ; its use rapidly increasing, 
Bubington Smith 27, 28, Rep, vii. 

General objection to any regulation of shore-to-shore communication ; details as to 
this last, Babington Smith 266-281 Ship-to-ship communication is regulated not 
to interfere with ship-and-shore; the regulations generally are adequate, Gavey 1908- 
1916, 1948, 1949. 


see also Convention, Radiotelegraphic Regulations. 
Slaly 
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Sluby, Dr.—Alleged colourable imitations of Marconi apparatus, especially by Dr. Slaby, 
a scientist with credentials from the German Government; no actions for infringe- 
ment considered necessary in these cases, but two successful actions in United States, 
Hall 1283-1297 Dr. Slaby present at South Wales experiment and resulting 
negotiations with a German company; subsequent inception of the Telefunken 
system, an infringement of patents, Marconi 2893, 2894— —Correctiou of statements 
as to relations of Post Office to Marconi and Slabv, Preece 3512, 3513, 3515. 


Testimony of Dr. Slaby as to the entire novelty of Mr. Marconis discoveries, App. 
No. 2, p. 4 


Syntony.— Witness took out first tuning patent in 1897 ; difference between tuned and 
untuned stations ; analogy with a plucked string; disturbance from ten miles distance 
can be “tuned out,” Lodge 2118-2126, 2169 Àn experiment on this point made at 
Hythe with attempted interference frem Dover, explained with ser hes, ib. 2127- 
2136. 


Prevention of interruption depends upon control of wave-length; with proper tuning 
no undue interference need occur; the tune can easily be changed or done away with 
so as to receive any wave-length ; “diplex” telegraphy possible, ib. 2137-2158——A 
difference of one per cent. of charge might prevent disturbance, ib. 2159, 2222-2226 

Convention limits of wave-length allow sufficient scope for tuning ; possible inter- 
ference from high-power stations; a shorter wave-length does not imply je efficiency, 
tb, 2227-2236. 


The future of wireless telegraphy depends upon development of selectivity or 
* tuning "; a system refusing intercommunieation would sutfer more trom interference 
than à ur dE system arranged for tuning, 4b. 2316-2334— — Doubt as to the 
efficacy of tuning in the Marconi system, «b. 2338, 2339 Interruptions, unless very 
violent and untuned, can almost ii be tuned out, 2b. 2340-2343. 


Statement traversed that tuning renders inter-communication impossible, Marconi 
2094—2997 Three statements of Mr. Cuthbert Halls on tuning contradicted, 4b. 
2998-3001. 


Concentration of recent research in the direction of syntony, Rep. iv. 


See also Amplitude Centralised Organisation Lodge-Muirhead. Company 
Marconi Compunies Patent Rights. 


Systems of Radiotelegraphy.—aA list of the chief systems now in use, Rubington-Smith, 
12-15 Wireless KEA hy is of rapidly increasing importance; this statement 
proved by lists and maps of the stations in various countries, 1b. 16-22——Details of 
the six systems for which licences have been issued, tb. 51-61, 64-06. | 


The Convention imposes no limit on choice of system or apparatus or on use ot 
secret apparatus, 2b. 259, 260 Some details of the Lodge-Muirhead and other 
systems and stations, 2b. 305, 306,458-465——\The relative merits of various instruments, 
Payne 960 Other systems technically as good as the Marconi system, Loring 
1167-1169. | 

Systems of wireless telegraphy. previous to that of Marconi depending on radiation 
of Hertzian waves, Gavey 1785-1791——Development of the subject by Clerk-Max- 
well, Hertz, Lodge, Jackson and Marconi; facilities granted to Marconi by Post Ottico, 
ib. 1792-1794— — Detect of the original Marconi system ; limited extent to which this 
«lefect has been remedied by adjustment and tuning, ib. 1795-1799. 


The general adoption of the Morse system of telegraphy is not pue as in wire- 
less telegraphy the need is of regulation, not of a uniform system, ib. 1850—.— Progress 
in organisation of systems by foreign nations, especially in America, ib. 1851-1859. 


Existing radiotelegraphie systems differ as regards :—(1) the manner of producing 
Hertzian waves, whether spark or arc, Maskelyne 2550-2553; (2) characteristics of 
waves produced, whether ot decreasing or of constant energy, ib. 2554; (3) method 
of detection, whether the direct or relay (trigger principle) method, ib. 2555-2557 ; 
(4) means employed for tuned or selective signalling; the process described and 
its possibilities and limitations indicated, tb. 2558, 2059. 


Reasons for superiority of continuous-wave or are system, tending to produce ettici- 
ency and selectivity with one per cent. difference of wave-length, ab. 2560-2566——— 
Possibility of ships carrying apparatus of two or more systems, ib. 2677-2681 
‘Criticism of statistics (especially such as refer to Russia and America) in Appendix I. 
showing the stations on various systems, Marconi 3046-3060, 3204-3206. 


Possibility of carrying duplicate apparatus, ib. 3110-3112— — Witness can foresee 
no state of harmony between different systems, Convention or no Convention, ib. 3166- 
3168 Points of similarity and of difference between various systems; intercommu- 
nication is possible by the sacrifice of peculiar features of systems and thus of their 
efficiency ; the four qualities, wave-length, damping, A interval between wave- 
trains, Fleming 3612-3622. 
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Systems of Radiotelegraphy—continued, 


Possibility of communication between arc and spark systems, Bethell 3799———In 
respect of the alleged restriction of scientific progress, witness shows that systems incapa- 
ble of communication are provided for in the Convention and thus the Poulsen or other 
continuous-wave system will stand its chance of general adoption, Babington Smith 
3865-3870 Directive. systems are provided for by arrangements for restricted 
service and for exemption, +b. 3871. 

The business status of British and American Companics other than the Marconi, 
Bright 4052 Evidence of other organisations than the Marconi, ib. 4081-4086 
The danger of wireless telegraphy getting beyond control, ib. 4091, 4092. 


A list of the principal svstems in use: the number and distribution of existing 
stations, Rep. v-—— Differences between various systems in respect of the kinds of 
waves employed, Rep. xiv. 

Paper showing the number and distribution of wireless telegraph stations (com- 
mercial and non-commercial), App. 1 Contention that all the so-called “systems ” 
are similar in principle to the Marconi system, App. No. 2, p. 2. 


T. 


Telefunken. Compa. y.—Details of an occasion in 1904 on which Marconi stations in 
Italy were unable to communicate with Telefunken stations on German warships at a 
distance of only 13 miles, Marco» 3175-3185-—— Statistics showing the considerable 
number of messages transmitted bv the Telefunken Company, Babington-Smith 
3861-3803. - 

See also Patent Rights. Sla! y. War Office. 

Tuning.—See Syntony 


U. 


United States.—As to effect of intercommunication on stations in United States, Hall 
1525-1528. 


See also Patent Rights. Slaby. 


YN. 


Votes at Conferences, Allocation of.—Voting power in case of Telegraph and Postal 
Conventions ; names of Colonies separately represented; six votes assigned as maxi- 
mum for a country and colonies at Radiotelegraphic Conferences, Babington-Smith 
197-215 Possible moditication of votes at next Conference in 1911, ib. 215-219 
——The assignment of votes to be the first business of the next Conference, ib. 220, 
226, 227. 

As to assignment of votes to German colonies, ih. 221-225— Voting power not of 
vital importance, +b. 228-230 Limitation of votes to six proposed by Hungary: 
Newfoundland will thus have no vote, but need not adhere, despite its importance, +). 
365-370——The precedent of the Telegraph Union proposed, but not followed as 
regards voting power owing to serious objections, «b. 371. 

Voting power is a practical necessity in matters not of vital importance, and entitles 
Colonies to separate representation, 4b. 374-378, 419, 420 Egypt entitled to distinct 
representation, 2b. 378, 379, 509———Adjudication ot votes for Colonies entirely in the 
hands of the Conference, which assigns them to specified Colonies or groups, ib. 511- 
915. 

Restriction of votes to six, Daniell 827—-—Allocation of votes by the Conference 
and possible exclusion of Newfoundland, this depending on their adherence or other- 
wise; Newfoundland will possibly not adhere, Johnson 1216-1224, 1228-1244— — 
Witness characterises the disaibuuon of votes as inequitable, giving no weight to 
unportant States and Colonies; the Colonies were not consulted in the matter and 
must accept the Convention before obtaining voice or vote, Hall 1391-1404. 


Consideration of the apportionment of votes at Conferences among the Powers and 
their Colonies, Rep. xvii. 


War 
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War Office.—Tho War Office directly concerned in a minor degree, but interested from 
the point of view of Imperial strategy, Davies 532-535— —The War Office finds no 
objectionable provision 1n Convention in respect of control, licensing power, exemption, 
etc., ib. 536-541 Moreover, the Convention would be advantageous, especially in 
point of censorship, and wireless telegraphy should be encouraged and not driven to 
foreign stations, ib. 542-546. 


A history of dealings between War Office and Marconi Company since 1897, ib. 552— 
555 Experiments made with instruments supplied by the frelefunken and Lodge- 
Muirhead Companies ; the last-named the most satisfactory, ib. 556-559 Wireless 
telegraphy used for field stations only, no particular system being retained, ib. 560.. 
561. 


Instruments operated both by the suppliers and by sappers; short ranges from 
field installations, 4b. 566-571 War Office approval ot the Convention is on general 
grounds and not purely departmental, 4b. 572-581 An effect of non-adherence in 
preventing communication, tb. 582-587. 


No prejudicial effects on war arrangements, Daniell 685, 686 Immense import- 


ance of radiotelegraphy in time of war, Rep. vi. Power reserved, in case of 
emergency, to occupy or close any stations on British territory, Rep. xx. 


Wave-length.—Explanation of * wave-length " and of distribution of wave-lengths to: 
different services, Babington-Smath, 143-149——Stations with different wave-lengths 
should be 50 miles distant from each other, ib. 177, Payne 984-986 stations have 
sufficient choice of wave-length ; the chosen wave-length is published and can be altered 
under certain regulations as to notification, Babington-Smith 412-418. 


Wave-lengths between 600 and 1,600 metres reserved for naval use; thus naval 
messages should not suffer from interference of commercial messages, Dan iell 653-661 
The shorter wave-lengths not exclusively reserved for commercial purposes, 

4b. 871-873—-—Chosen wave-lengths are practical and sufficient, Payne 955, 956. 


Allocation of special wave-lengths does not constitute a danger, ib. 991-993 
Specially skilful operators would obviate the disadvantages of two stations erected in 
a small area, as at Gibraltar; under very different wave-lengths no confusion could 
ensue, 2b. 997-1011 As to wave-lengths used from ship stations, tb. 1049-1055. 


Long wave-lengths not used commercially, Loring 1132——Difference between 
diplex and duplex telegraph, the possibility of each depending on adjustability of 
wave-length, Muirhead 2478-2483. 


The allotted wave-lengths sufficient for full communication during time in which a 
vessel is in range, Maskelyne 2689-2694-—— Sufficient elasticity in wave-length for 
practical purposes with inexpert operators, tb. 2706-2709 Restriction of wave-length 
applies solely to stations open for publie ship-to-shore correspondence, and does not. 
apply to shore-to-shore, experimental or restricted service stations, Babington-Smith 
2872. 

The appropriation of specific wave-lengths to various services, Hep. xiii., xv., xx. 
The provisions as to wave-lengths are insufficient and useless, App. No. 2, p. 3. 


See also Amplitude. Interference. — Syntony. 


Wireless Telegraph Act (1904).—Interest taken by various Government Departments; 
full discussion between these ending in a decision for compulsory intercommunication 
between stations under various systems, Babington-Smith 29, 42-45 Consequent 
hereupon the Act of 1904, sccuring complete control of wireless telegraphy and power 
to enforce provisions of International Conference; this secured by the compulsory 
licensing of all British stations on shore or ship, ib. 46-50, Rep. 1x——Attitude of 
Admiralty towards this Act, Daniell 607-609. 


See also Lodye-Mutrhead Company. 


Wireless Telegruphy, Science of —See Radiotelegraphy. 


Witnesses —Names, qualifications, and official or other positions of witnesses, Babington- 
Smith 1,2; Duvies 524-531; Daniell 588-595; Payne 948-053, 966, 967, 3630- 
3632; Loring 1062-1066; Johnson 1194, 1195; Hall 1245; Gavey 1782-1784; 
Inglefield 2028; Maskelyne 2523-2529; Philipps 2834; Marconi 2880-2883 ; 
Preece 3313; Fleming 3610, 3611; Bethell 3661-3663 ; Bright 4031; Rep. iii.; App. 
No. 2, p. 1. 
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1907. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
TRADE (INCLUDING AGRICULTURE AND FISHING), SHIPPING 
AND MANUFACTURES. 


[Thursday, 21st February, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee 
of Selection; That they had nominated the following Members to serve on the Standing Committee 
for the consideration of all Bills relating to Trade (including Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping 
and Manufactures, which may, by Order of the House, be committed to such Standing Committee :— 


Mr. Attorney-General. Mr. Manstield. 


Sir Frederic Cawley. Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh. 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil. Mr. M'Killop. 

Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Meehan. 

Mr. Cheetham. .Mr. Charles Nicholson. 
Mr. Courthope. Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Cremer. Mr. Parkes. 

Mr. Crombie. Mr. Partington. 

Mr. Alexander Cross. Major Renton. 

Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Thomas Richards. 
Mr. David Davies. Sir George Robertson. 
Mr. Vaughan-Davies. Mr. John Robertson. 

Mr. limothy Davies. Mr. Robinson. 

Sir Frederic Dixon-Hartland. Sir Robert Ropner. 

Mr. Duckworth. Mr. T. W. Russell. 

Mr. Charles Duncan. Mr. Shackleton. 

Mr. Everett. Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Ferens. Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Christopher Furness. Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Haddock. Mr. John Talbot. 

Colonel Harrison-Broadley. Mr. Austin Taylor. 

Mr. Hayden. Mr. Theodore Taylor. 
Mr. Hooper. Mr. David Alfred Thomas. 
Mr. Idris. Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Joyce. | Mr. Walrond. 

Mr. Kearley. Mr. Walsh. 


Mr. Kettle. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Lloyd-George. 


Mr. Cathcart Wason. 

. George White. 

Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Colonel Long. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Walter ore Mr. Wolff. 

Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. Young. 

Mr. Manfield. 


E # 


[ Monday, 4th March, 1907] :—Standing Committees (Chairmen's Panel), —Mr. Stuart- Wortley 
reported from the Chairmen's Panel; That they had appointed Mr. Eugene Wason to act as 
Chairman of the Standing Committee for the consideration of Bills relating to Trade (including 
Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping, and Manufactures. 


Mr. Stuart-Wortley further reported from the Chairmen's Panel; That they had agreed to the 
following Resolution, That any Member of the Chairman's Panel be and he is thereby empowered 
to ask any other Member of the Chairman's Panel to take his place in case of necessity. 


( Wednesday, 6th March, 1907]:—Standing Committees,— Ordered, That all Standing 
Committees have leave to print and circulate with the Votes the Minutes of their Proceedings, an 
any amended Clauses of Bills committed to them. 


[Tuesday, 12th March, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees),—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had discharged the following 
Members from the Standing Committee on Trade (including Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping, 
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and Manufactures: Mr. Charles Nicholson, Mr. Manfield, and Mr. Crombie; and had appointed in 
gubstitution : Dr. Pollard, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. James Murray. 


[Friday, 15th March, 1907]:—Railways (Contracts) Bill,—read a second time, and committed 
to the Standing Committee on ‘Trade, &c. 


[Tuesday, 19th March, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee 
of Seiection: That they had added to the Standing Committee on Trade (including Agriculture and 
Fishing), Shipping, and Manufactures, the following Fifteen Members in respect of the Kailways 
(Contracts) Bill: Mr. Lambton, Sir William Holland, Mr. Abel Smith, Viscount Helmsley, Mr. Hyde, 
Mr. Beale, Mr. Mond, Mr. Clement Edwards, Mr. Myer, Mr. Brunner, Mr. Crooks, Mr. Akers-Douglas, 
Mr. John Williams, Mr. Menzies, and Mr. Wedgwood. 


[Friday, 22nd March, 1907.] :—Selection (Standing Committees),—Sir Willam Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had discharged the following Member 
from the Standing Committee on Trade (including Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping and Manu- 
factures (in respect of the Railways (Contracts) Bill): Mr. Akers-Douglas; and had appointed in 
substitution: Sir Frederick Banbury. 


REPORT. 


Tug STANDING COMMITTEE on Trade (INCLUDING AGRICULTURE AND FisHiNG), 
SHIPPING AND MANUFACTURES, to whom the Raiways (Contracts) Biu was 
referred ;—Have gone through the Bill and have agreed to report the same 


without Amendment. 


25th March, 1907. 


4. PROCEEDINGS OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON TRADE, &c. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON TRADE (INCLUDING AGRICULTURE AND 
FISHING), SHIPPING AND MANUFACTURES. 
Monday, 25th March, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. EucENE Wason, in the Chair. 


Mr. Attorney-General. | Mr. Lloyd-George. 
Sir Frederick Banbury. Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Beale. Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Evelyn Cecil. - Mr. Mond. 

Sir Francis Channing. Mr. James Murray. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Myer. 

Mr. Crooks. Mr. Parkes. 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Partington. 

Mr. Vaughan- Davies. Sir George Robertson. 
Mr. Duckworth. Mr. John Robertson. 
Mr. Clement Edwards. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Everett. Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Viscount Helmsley. Mr. Austin Taylor. 
Mr. Hooper. | Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Idris. Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Lambton. Mr. Wedgwood. 


RAILWAYS (CONTRACTS) BILL. 


Clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1l, line 10, to leave out the words “the gross 
negligence," in order to insert the words * negligence of a serious character "—(Mr. 
Evelyn Cecil)—instead thereof.— Question proposed, * That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 12, after the word ** notwithstanding ”’ 
to insert the words * and for the purposes of this section ‘ gross negligence’ shall 
mean the neglect or failure to use such care, skill, and diligence as persons ordinarily 
use and require their servants to use in their own affairs, and shall not mean the 
neglect or failure to take further precautions or use special skill by reason of the 
contract of carriage for bire ”— (Mr. Beale).—Question, ** That those words be there 
inserted,"— put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 16, after the word ** the,” to insert the 
words “increase or "— (Sir Frederick Banbury).—Question, “That those words be 
there inserted," — put, and zegatived. 


RAILWAYS (CONTRACTS). 9 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 5, after the word “rate,” to add the 
words : 


“Provided that, for the purpose of proving that any increase of a rate or charge 
within the meaning of this subsection is reasonable, it shall not be sufficient to show 


that it was made in consequence of the provisions of this Act ” 


—(Sir Frederick Banbury).—Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,”—put, 
and negatived. 


Clause 2, agreed (o. 


Ordered, To Report the Bill, without Amendment, to the House. 
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1907. 


STANDING COMMITTEE B. 


(Monday, 4th March, 1907 ] :—Mr. Stuart-Wortley reported from the Chairman’s Panel: That 
they had agreed to the following Resolution, That any Member of the Chairmam’s Panel be and he 
is thereby empowered to ask any other Member of the Chairman’s Panel to take his place in case 
of necessity. 


[ Wednesday, 6th March, 1907] :—Standing Committees,—Ordered, That all Standing Com- 
mittees have leave to print and circulate with the Votes the Minutes of their Proceedings, and any 
amended Clauses of Bills committed to them. 


[ Tuesday, 28rd April, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees and Chairmen’s Panel),— 
Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had nominated 
the following Members to serve on the three Standing Committees for the consideration of all 
ridus Bills, not relating exclusively to Scotland, which may be committed to a Standing 
"ammittec. 


STANDING COMMITTEE P, 


"ir John Baker. | Mr. Kennedy. 
Captain Balfour. | Mr. Kettle. 

Mr. Barnard. Sir Henry Kimber. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Bright. Sir Joseph Leese. 
Mr. Burns. | Sir Franeis Lowe. 
Mr. Butcher. | Dr. Macnamara. 
Mr. Byles. | Mr. Massie. 
Viseount Castlereagh. : Mr. Meehan. 
Lord Robert Cecil. | Mr. Mond. 

Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Cleland. Mr. Murray. 


| 
| 
Mr. Clynes. Mr. Nannetti. 
Major Coates. | Mr. Nicholls. 
Mr. Cochrane. | Mr. Nolan 
| 
| 


Dr. Cooper. Mr. Parker. 

Sir Edwin Cornwall. Mr. Paulton. 

Sir Henry Cotton. Sir Francis Powell. 
Mr. Courthope. Mr. Charles Price. 
Mr. WVaughan- Davies. Mr. Rainy. 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Richardson. 


Mr. Flynn. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Haddock. Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. George Hardy. Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Harwood. Mr. Austin Taylor. 


Mr. David Alfred Thomas. 


| 
Mr. Ferens. Mr. John Robertson. 
Mr. James Haslam. 


Mr. Hazleton. Mr. Walsh. 

Colonel Ivor Herbert. Mr. Walton. 

Mr. Higham. Sir Thomas Whittaker. 
Mr. Hooper. Mr. Wolff. 

Mr. Hutton. | Mr. Wyndham. 

Mr. William Jones. Mr. Yoxall. 


[Fruday, 24th May, 1907] :— Released. Persons (Poor Law Relief) Bill,—read a second time. 
and committed to a Standing Committee. ; 


[ Monday, 27th May, 1907] :— 


DISTRIBUTION BY MR. SPEAKER, PURSUANT TO STANDING ORDER 47, 
OF BILLS COMMITTED TO A STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Name of Bill. Standing Committee., 


Released Persons (Poor Law Relief) Bill. . ; l : B. 
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(Tuesday, 14th May, 1907] :—Standing Committees (Chairman's Panel),—Mr. Stuart- Wortley 
reported from the Chairman’s Panel; That they had appointed Sir William Holland to act as 
Chairman of Standing Committee A, in the place of Sir Thomas Esmonde ; and Sir David Brynmor 
Jones to act as Chairman of Standing Committee B, in the place of Mr. J. W. Wilson. 


[Luesday, 28th May, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee 
of Selection ; That they had added the following Member to Standing Committee B: Mr. Henniker 


Heaton. 

Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the Committee; That they had dis- 
charged the following Members from Standing Committee B (in respect of the Released Persons 
(Poor Law Relief) Bill): Mr. Burns and Dr. Macnamara; and had appointed in substitution (in 
respect of the Released Persons (Poor Law Relief) Bill): Mr. Seeretary Gladstone and Mr. Herbert 
Samuel. 

Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the Committee; That they had added to 
Standing. Committee B the following fifteen Members (in respect of the Released Persons (Poor 
Law Relief Bill) :—Mr. Du Cros, Mr. Crooks, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Steadman, Mr. Bennett, Sir Edward 
Tennant, Mr. Arnold Herbert, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. T. L. Corbett, Mr. Wiles, Mr. Mackarness, 
Mr. Marnham, Mr. Duncan Schwann, Viscount Turnour, and Mr. Lynch. 


[Thursday, 30th May, 1907] :-—Selection (Standing Committees)—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had discharged the following Membe 
from Standing Committee B (added in respect of the Released Persons (Poor Law Relief) Bill): 
Mr. Wiles, and Mr. Arnold Herbert; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Released 
Persons (Poor Law Relief) Bill): Mr. William Pearce and Mr. Whitwell Wilson. 


(Tuesday, 14th June, 1907]:—Selection (Standing Committees),—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had discharged the following fourteen 
Members fion Standing Committee B (added in respect of the Released Persons (Poor Law Relief) 
Bill) :—Mr. Du Cros, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Steadman, Mr. Bennett, Sir Edward Tennant, Mr. 
Montgomery, Mr. Thomas Corbett, Mr. Mackarness, Mr. Marnham, Mr. Dunean Sehwann, Viscount 
Turnour, Mr. Lynch. Mr. Willium Pearce, and Mr. Whitwell Wilson; and had appointed in substitu- 
tion the following fourteen Members (in respect of the Released Persons (Poor Law Relief) Bill :— 
Mr. Cave, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Maclean, Mr. Leif Jones, Mr. Arthur Dewar, Mr. Sloan Mr. Hall, 
Mr. Hogan, Mr. Smyth, Mr. Mitchell-Thomson, Mr. Charles Corbett, Mr. Clough, Major Dunne, and 
Sir Howard Vincent. 
| Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the Committee ; That they had discharged 
the following Members from Standing Committee B (in respect of the Released Persons (Poor Law 
Relief) Bill): Sir Thomas Whittaker, Mr. Bright, Mr. Duckworth, and Mr. Barnard ; and had 
appointed in substitution (in respect of the Released Persons (Poor Law Relief) Bill): Mr. Charles 


Roberts, Mr. Tennant, Mr. Acland Allen, and Mr. Toulmin. 


REPORT. 


STANDING COMMITTEE B, to whom the RzrrAseo Persons (Poor Law RELIEF) 
BirL was referred ;—Have gone through the Bill, and have agreed to report the 


same without Amendment. 


17th Jume, 1907. 


PROCEEDINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEE B. 


STANDING COMMITTEE B. 


Monday, 17th June, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Sir Davip BRyNMez JONES in the Chair. 


Mr. Acland Allen. Mr. Maclean. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Mr. Nicholls. 
Mr. Byles. Mr. Parker. 
Mr. Cave. Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. Cleland. Sir Francis Powell. 
Mr. Charles Corbett. Mr. Charles Roberts. 
Sir Henry Cotton. Mr. Herbert Samuel. 
Mr. Akers-Douglas. Mr. Austin Taylor. 

, Major Dunne. Mr. Theodore Taylor. 
Mr. Secretary Gladstone. Mr. Tennant. 
Mr. Henniker Heaton. Mr. Toulmin. 
Mr. Hogan. Mr. Walton. 
Mr. Leif Jones. Mr. Yoxall. 


Sir Joseph Leese. 


RELEASED PERSONS (POOR LAW RELIEF) BILL. 


Clauses 1—4, agreed to. 
Ordered, To Report the Bill, without Amendment, to the House. 
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1907. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS. 


[ Monday, 4th March, 1907 | :—Standing Committees (Chairinen's Panel), — Mr. Stuart-W ortley 
reported from the Chairmen's Panel; That they had agreed to the following Resolution, That any 
Member of the Chairman’s Panel be and he is hereby empowered to ask any other Member of the 
Chairman's Panel to take his place in case of necessity. 


[ Wednesday, 6th March, 1907] :—Standing Committees,—Ordered, That all Standing Com- 
mittees have leave to print and circulate with the Votes the Minutes of their Proceedings, and any 
amended Clauses of Bills committed to them. 


(Thursday, 25th April, 1907]:—Selection (Scottish Standing Committee),—Sir William 
Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection, That the following Members repre-. 
senting Scottish Constituencies are appointed to serve on the Standing Committee for the considera- 
tion of all Public Bills relating exclusively to Scotland and committed to a Standing Committee :— 


The Lord Advocate. Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Robert Balfour. Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. Barnes. Mr. John M'Callum. 
Mr. Beale. Mr. M'Crae. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. Sir Lewis M'Iver. 

Mr. Bryce. Major M'Micking. 

Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Caldwell. Mr. Molteno. : j 
sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. | Mr. Secretary Morley. 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. James Murray. 
Mr. Cleland. Mr. Morton. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr Cameron Corbett. Sir Robert Pullar. 

Sir Henry Craik. f Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Crombie. Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
Mr. Cross. Mr. Sinclair. 

Lord Dalmeny. Mr. Smeaton. 
Viscount Dalrymple. Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Dalziel. Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. John Dewar. Mr. Tennant. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
The Master of Elibank. Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Erskine. Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Mr. Esselmont. Captain Waring. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Eugene Wason. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. _Mr. Watt. 

Mr. John Gulland. Mr. Weir 

Mr Secretary Haldane. Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. John Henderson. Mr. Williamson. 

Mr. John Deans Hope. Mr. M'Kinnon Wood. 
Sir John Jardine. Mr. Younger. 


[ Monday, 29th April, 1907 | :—Standing Committees (Chairmen's Panel),— Mr. Stuart- Wortley 
reported from the Chairmen's Panel; That they had appointed Sir Thomas Esmonde to act as 
Chairman of Standing Committee A; Mr. John William Wilson to act as Chairman of Standing 
Committee B; Mr. Laurence Hardy to act as Chairman of Standing Committee C ; and Mr. Eugene 
Wason to act as Chairman of the Standing Committee on Seottish Bills. j 


[Tuesday, 18th June, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee ; 
That they had discharged the following Member from the Standing Committee on Scottish Bills 
(added in respect of the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill): Lord Willoughby de Eresby; and 
had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill): Mr. Starkey. 


[Mond«y, 22nd July, 1907]:—Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill, —read a second time, and 
committed to a Standing Committee. 
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[Tuesday, 23rd July, 1907] :— 
MEMORANDUM. 


Mr. Speaker being of opinion that the Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill is a Bill relating 
exclusively to Scotland, the Bill will be considered by the Standing Committee on Scottish Bills. 


Standing Committees (Chairmen's Panel), —Mr. Stuart Wortley reported from the Chairmen's 
Panel; That they had discharged Mr. Eugene Wason from being Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Scottish Bills; That they had discharged Sir William Holland from being Chairman of 
Standing Committee A, and had appointed him to act as Chairinan of the Standing Committee on 
Scottish Bills in place of Mr. Eugene Wason; That they had discharged Mr. Stuart Wortley froin being 
Chairman of Standing Committee C, and had appointed Mr. John William Wilson to act as Chair- 
man of the said Committee C in his place, such discharge and appointment to take effect at the con- 
clusion of the proceedings on the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill. 


[ Wednesday, 31st. July, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees), —Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had added to the Standing 
Committee on Scottish Bills the following Fifteen Members (in respect of the Sheriff Courts 
(Scotland) Bill: Sir Edward Boyle, Mr. Barrie, Mr. Remnant. Mr. Charles Craig, Sir Samuel Scott, 
Mr. Nield, Mr. Staveley-Hill, Sir Henry Kimber, Mr. Hills, Mr. Thomas Frederick Richards, 
Mr. John Ward, Sir Randal Cremer, Mr. Hugh Law, Mr. M'Killop, and Mr. Trevelyan. 


[Friduy, 2nd August, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees) —Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported. from the Committee of Selection ; That they had discharged the following Member 
from the Standing Committee on Scottish Bills (added in respect of the Land Values (Scotland) 
Bill); Sir Randal Cremer ; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Land Values (Scot- 


land) Bill) : Mr. Nicholls. 


Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the Committee; That they had 
discharged the following Members from the Standing Committee on Scottish Bills (added in 
respect of the Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill): Mr. Thomas Frederick Richards, Mr. Hugh Law, 
and Sir Randal Cremer; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Sheriif Courts 
(Scotland) Bill): Mr. Curran, Mr. John O'Connor, and Mr. Nicholls. 


[Tuesduy, 6th August, 1907]:—Selection (Standing Committces),—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had discharged the following Member 
from the Standing Committee on Scottish Bills (added in respect of the Land Values (Scotland) 
and of the Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bills): Mr. Charles Craig ; and had appointed in substitution 
(in respect of the Land Values (Scotland) and of the Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bills): Mr. William 
Moore. 

| Wednesday, 14th August, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees),—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committec of Selection; That they had discharged the following Mem- 
ber from the Standing Committee on Scottish Bills (added in respect of the Sheriff Courts (Scotland) 
Bill): Sir Samuel Scott ; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Sheriff Courts (Scot- 
land) Bill): Mr. Gibbs. 

[Thursday, 15th August, 1907] :—Standing Committee on Scottish Bills, —O rdered, That the 
Standing Committee on Scottish Bills have leave to sit To-morrow during the sitting of the House. 
—(The Lord Advocate.) ; 
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REPORT. 


Tue STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS to whom the Smkurr 
Courts (ScortanD) Bini was referred;— Have gone through the Bill, and made 


Amendments thereunto. 


19th August, 1907. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS. 


Thursday, 15th August, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT ; 


Mr. JoHN WirsoN (Durham) in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Hugh Barrie. Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Nield. 

Mr. Cleland. Mr. John O’Connor. 
Sir Henry Craik. | Mr. Charles Price. 
Mr. Curran. Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Sinclair. 

The Master of Elibank. Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Erskine. Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Esslemon*. Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Findlay. Mr. John Ward. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Captain Waring. 

Sir John Jardine. Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Laidlaw. Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Callum. Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. M‘Crae. Mr. Younger. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS, 


SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Clause 1. 


Motion made, * That the Committee do now adjourn "— (Mr. Moore).—Question 
put, ** That the Committee do now adjourn."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 4. 
Mr. Hugh Barrie. 
Mr. Moore. 


Mr. Nield. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Clauses 1 and 2, agreed to. 


Clause 3. 


Noes, 30. 


The Lord Advocate. 

Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Curran. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M'Crae. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. John O'Connor. 
Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Younger. 


Amendment made, in page 2, line 7, by leaving out the words “means and"— 


(The Lord Advocate). 


Another Amendment made, in page 2, line 8, by leaving out all the words from 
the word “ applications " to the word “ prescribed," in line 11, both inclusive—( The 


Lord Advocate). 
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Another Amendment made, in page 2, line 12, by leaving out the words “ claims 
(other than claims " and inserting the words ** Actions (except applications "—( The 
Lord Advocate) —instead thereof. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That the Committee do now adjourn.”’—(The Lord 
Advocate ),—put, and agreed to. 


| Adjourned till to-morrow, at two o'clock. 


Friday, 16th August, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Joan WirsoN (Durham) in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. | Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Nield. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. John O'Connor. 
Mr. Cleland. Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Henry Craik. Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Curran. Mr. Sinclair. 

The Master of Elibank. Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Staveley- Hill. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. George Gibbs. Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Sutherland. 
Mr. John Henderson. Mr. John Ward. 
Mr. Hills. Captain Waring. 
Mr. Lamont. Mr. Weir. 

Mr. M‘Callum. Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Crae. Mr. Wilkie. 


Mr. Molteno. 
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SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Clause 3, further considered. 


Motion made, “That the Committee do now adjourn "—(Mr. Moore). 


Question put, “ That the Committee do now adjourn."—The Committee divided DU 
Aves, 2. Noes 28. 
Mr. Hills. The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Moore. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Barnes. 


Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Curran. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. George Gibbs. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Nield. 

Mr. John O'Connor. 
Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Staveley-Hill. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Seotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. John Ward. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Another Amendment made, in page 2, line 18, after the word “ Act," by inserting 
the words “and actions with conclusions ad factum praestandum ”’—(The Lord 
Advocate). 


Another Amendment made. 


Another Amendment made, in page 2, line 16, by leaving out all the words from 
the word “any” to the word *‘ cause,” in line 19, both inclusive, and inserting 
the words: 


* (2) Actions of whatever kind (except applications under the Workmen's Com- 
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pensation Act and actions under the Small Debt Acts), notwithstanding that the value 
may exceed fifty pounds, in which the parties consent to the action being treated as 
8 summary cause" 


—(The Lord Advocate)—instead thereof. 


Another Amendment made, in page 2, line 26, by leaving out Subsection (l) 
—(The Lord Advocate). 


Another Amendment made, in page 2, line 30, by adding at the end of the Clause 
the words: 


* (m) * Workmen's Compensation Act’ means The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906, and any Acts explaining or amending the same; 


(n) *Pursuer' means and includes any person making a claim or demand, or 
seeking any warrant or order competent in the sheriff court ; 


(o) ‘Defender’ means and includes any person who is required to be called 
in any action ; 


(p) ‘Summary application ' means and includes all applications of a summary 
nature brought under the common law jurisdiction of the sheriff, and all 
applications, whether by appeal or otherwise, brought under any Act of 
Parliament which provides, or, according to any practice in the sheriff 
court which allows that the same shall be disposed of in a summary 
manner, but which does not more particularly define in what form the 
same shall be heard, tried, and determined ” 


— (The Lord Advocate). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4. 
Amendmerts made. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5. 
An Amendment made. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 19, to leave out the words ** or of 
separation and aliment "—(Mr. Nield).—Question put, “ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Clause." —'The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 22. Noes, 3. 
The Lord Advocate. | Mr. Moore. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Nield. 
Mr. Barnes. Mr. Staveley-Hill. 


Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Curran. | 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. Hills. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M'Crae. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. John O'Connor. 
Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
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A ves—continued. 


Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solieitor- General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. John Ward. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Weir 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Wilkie. 


Another Amendment made. 


Another Amendment made, in page 3, line 29, after the word “ reduction,” by 
inserting the words **ineluding all actions of declarator of irritancy and removing, 
whether at the instance of a superior against a vassal or of a landlord against a 
tenant "—(The Lord Advocate). 


Another Amendment made, in page 3, line 30, after the word “charges,” by 
inserting the words “ or threatened charges upon the decrees of Court granted by the 
sheriff or "—( The Lord Advocate). 


Other Amendments made. 


Another Amendment proposed,in page 4, line 7, to leave out the words “one 
thousand,” and insert the words “five hundred "—(Jfr. Nield)—instead thereof.— 
Question, “ That the words ‘one thousand’ stand part of the Clause,”—put, and 
agreed to. 


Other Amendments made. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6. 


Amendment made, in page 4, line 18, by leaving out all the words from 
the word ** court to the word *' sheriffdom," in line 20, inclusive, and inserting the 
words “may be brought within the jurisdiction of the sheriff "—( The: Lord 
Advocate)—instead thereof. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 22, to leave out all the words from 
the word * the " to the word “days,” in line 25, and insert the words “jurisdiction or 
having resided there for at least forty days immediately prior to the raising of the 
action has ceased to reside there for less than forty days and whose present residence 
in Scotland is unknown "—( The Lord Advocate)—instead thereof.— Question, ** That 
the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause,"— put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amondment, to leave out all the words from 
the word “jurisdiction” to the end of the proposed Amendment—(Mr. Moore). 
—Question, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment ”—put, and agreed to. 


Question, ** That those words be there inserted,"—put, and agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 


Another Amendment made, in page 4, line 33, by leaving out all the words from 
the first word “the,” down to the end of the subsection, and inserting the word 
“ jurisdiction "—( The Lord Advocate )—instead thereof. 


Other Amendments made. 


Clausc, as amended, agreed to. : 
[Adjourned till Monday next at 11 o'clock. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS. 


Monday, 19th August, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. JoHN Wirsos (Durham) in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Robert Balfour. Mr. Nield. 

Mr. Cleland. Mr. Charles Price. 
The Master of Elibank. Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Sutherland. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Weir. 

Sir Henry Kimber. Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 
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Clause 7. 


An Amendment made, in page 5, line 21, after the word * value,” by inserting 
the words * exclusive of interest and expenses ”—( The Lord Advocate). 


Another Amendment made, in page 5, line 24, by adding at the end of the Clause 
the words: 


. “ Provided that in actions ad factum prestandum, where the value of the cause 
18 not disclosed, the same shall be deemed to exceed fifty pounds, unless in the course 
of the cause the sheriff shail determine, as after provided, that the value thereof is 
less than fifty pounds. Provided also that nothing herein contained shall affect any 
right of appeal competent under any Act of Parliament in force for the time being " 


—(The Lord Advocate). 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 8. 


An Amendment made, in page 5, line 34, by leaving out the words “ such causes,” 
and inserting the words “a summary cause”—(The Lord Advocate) —instead 
thereof. | 


Another Amendment made, in page 5, line 36, after the word ** may," by inserting 
the words “then or within seven days from the date of his interlocutor ”—(The 
Lord Advocate). 


Another Amendment made. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9. 


An Amendment made, in page 6, line 2, by adding at the end of the Clause the 
words “ but not otherwise ’’—(Mr. Mield). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10, agreed to. 

Clause 11. 

An Amendment made. 

Clause, as amended, agreed (o. 


Clause 12 agreed to. 
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Clause 13. 


An Amendment made in page 6, line 29, by leaving out the word “ month,” and 
inserting the words “perioi. In this paragraph ‘sheriff’ does not include ‘sheriff 
substitute ' "—: The Lord Advocate)—instead thereof. 


Clanse, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 14—17, agreed to. 

Clause 18. 

An Amendment made. 

Another Amendment made in page 8, line 19, after the word “ Act,” by inserting 
the words “ provided that the above provisions shall not extend to the sheriffs of 
the Lothians and Peebles and of Lanarkshire "—( The Lord Advocate). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 19. 


An Amendment made, in page 9, lines 4 and 5, by leaving out the words “ provide 
another fit person as substitute to act," and inserting the words “appoint another 
person qualified as in section twelve hereof to act as substitute "—( The Lord 
A dvocate)—instead thereof. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 20. 
Amendments made. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 21—25, agreed to. 


! Clause 26. 


An Amendment made in page 11, line 17, by leaving out the words “ Summary 
‘causes, and, by leave of the sheriff "—( The Lord Advocate). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 27. 


An Amendment made, in page 11, line 25, after the word “ money," by inserting 
the words “other than a decree for expenses "—(T'he Lord Advocate). 


Another Amendment made. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 28. 


An Amendment made, in page 28, line 36, by leaving out all the words from the 
word ** Act" to the word “it” in line 37—(TAe Lord Advocate’. 
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Other Amendments made. 


Another Amendment made, in page 12, line 6, after the word * Appeal," by 
inserting the words: 


* Provided that any exclusion or allowance of appeal competent under any Act of 
Parliament in force for the time being shall not be affected by this or the preceding 
section " 


—(The Lord Advocate). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 29. 


An Amendment made, in page 12, line 10, by leaving out all the words from the 
word ** appeals” to the word an “an” in line 12—(The Lord Advocate). 


Another Amendment made. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 30, agfeed to. 


Clause 31. 


An Amendment made, in page 12, line 35, after the word “action,” by inserting 
the words ** raised in the sheriff court "—( The Lord Advocate). 


Another Amendment made, in page 13, line 1, by leaving out the words “at the 
closing of the record," and inserting the words *so soon as proof has been allowed, 
or within six days thereafter "—(TAhe Lord Advocate) —instead thereof. 


Another Amendment made. 


Clause, as amended, agreed (o. 


Clause 32. 
Ainendments made. 


Another Amendment made, in page 14, line 12, by leaving out the word “ Acts,” and 
inserting the words ‘ (Scotland) Act, 1856, or against whom a decree of cessio has 
been pronounced under The Debtors (Scotland) Act, 1880”—(The Lord Advocate)— 
instead thereof. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 33. 

An Amendment made. 

Another Amendment made, in page 14, line 28, by leaving out the words “ of 
removal," and inserting the words “for ejection.”—(Zhe Lord Advocate)—instead 
thereof. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 34. 


An Amendment made. 
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Another Amendment made, in page 15, line 4, by leaving out all the words from 
the word ** him," to the end of the Clause—; The Lord Advocate). 


Clause. as amended, agreed fo. 


Clause 35. 


An Amendment made, in page 15, line 6, by leaving out all the words from the 
word ‘‘ houses," to the word ‘‘ Providing " in line 18, and inserting the words, “with 
or without land attached, not exceeding two acres in extent, lands not exceeding two 
acres in extent let without houses, mills, fishings, shootings, and all other heritable 
subjects (excepting land exceeding two acres in extent) are let for a year or more, 
notice of termination of tenancy shall be given in writing to the tenant by or on 
behalf of the proprietor or to the proprietor by or on behalf of the tenant '—( The 
Lord Advocate) —instead thereof. 


Another Amendment made. 


Another Amendment made, in page 15, line 28, by leaving out all the words from 
the word ** Martinmas,” to the end of tbe Clause—(T'he Lord Advocate). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 36 and 37 disagreed to. 


Clause 38. 


An Amendment made, in page 16, line 20, by leaving out all the words from the 
word ** period," to the end of the Clause—( The Lord Advocate). 


Clause, as amended, agreed (o. 


Clause 39. 
An Amendment made, in page 16, line 31, by leaving out all the words from the 
beginning of the Clause to the word “shall,” in line 32, and inserting the words : 


* Subject to the provisions of any Act of Parliament in force after the passing of 
this Act the procedure 1n all civil causes " 


—( The Lord Advocate)—instead thereof. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 40. 


. Àn Amendment made, in page 16, line 36, after the word “ regulations,” by 
Inserting the words “ not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act "—( The Lord 
Advocate). 


Other Amendments made. 


Another Amendment made, in page 17, line 8, by leaving out all the words from 
the word “and,” to the word “Provided,” in line 5, and inserting the words “for 
altering, amending, or adding to the rules of procedure in the First Schedule 
hereto ”’—(The Lord Advocate)—instead thereof. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
E 
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Clause 41. 


An Amendment made, in page 17, line 19, by leaving out all the words from the 
word “ once,” to the word “and,” in line 20, and inserting the words “at least in 
each year’’—( The Lord Advocate)—instead thereof. 


Other Amendments made. 


Another Amendment made, in page 17, line 34, after the word “ allowed,” by 
inserting the words “in this section ‘sheriff’ does not include ‘ sheriff substitute ' "— 
(The Lord Advocate). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 42 and 48, agreed to. 


Clause 44. 


An Amendment made, in page 18, line 8, by leaving out all the words from the 
word “ agent," to the end of the Clause—{ The Lord Advocate). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 45. 


An Amendment made, in page 18, line 11, by leaving out all the words from the 
word ‘ of,” to the end of the Clause, and inserting the words: 


* Section three (except subsections (d), (h), (i), (k), (1), (m), and (p), section four, 
subsection (2) of section five, so far as relating to claims for aliment, section six (except 
subsection (e), and section forty-nine hereof, and the rules ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen, seventeen, nineteen, twenty-one, twenty-six, fifty, fifty-five, sixty, 
sixty-three, seventy, seventy-nine, eighty, one hundred and twenty-six, one hundred 
and twenty-seven, one hundred and twenty-eight, one hundred and twenty-nine, one 
hundred and fifty-one, in the First Schedule hereto, shall, so far as appropriate, apply 
to causes under the Small Debt Acts ”’ 


—(The Lord Advocate)—instead thereof. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 46. 


An Amendment made, in page 18, line 20, after the word * shall," by inserting 
the word “ not "—(The Lord Advocate). 

Another Amendment made, in page 18, line 21, by adding at the end of the Clause 
the words * but such decrees shall be enforceable by imprisonment under the warrant 
for execution contained in Schedule D of The Small Debt Amendment (Scotland) Act, 
1889 "— (The Lord Advocate). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 47. 


An Amendment made, in page 18, line 23, after the word “ Acts," by inserting the 
words “in the form as nearly as may be of Schedules B or C of The Small Debt 
Amendment (Scotland) Act, 1889 "—( The Lord Advocate). . 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clauses 48—50 agreed to. 


New Clause (“Summary applications") brought up and read the first time as 
follows : 

“In summary applications (where a hearing is necessary) the sheriff shall appoint 
the application to be heard ‘at a diet to be fixed by him, and at that or any subsequent 
diet (without record of evidence unless the sheriff shall order a record) shall summarily 
dispose of the matter and give his judgment in writing: Provided that wherever in 
any Act of Parliament an application is directed to be heard, tried, and determined 
summarily or in the manner provided by section fifty-two of The Sheriff Courts 
(Scotland) Act, 1876, such direction shall be read and construed as if it referred to 
this section of this Act: Provided also that nothing contained in this Act shall affect 
any right of appeal provided by any Act of Parliament under which a summary 
applicaticn is brought ” 


—(The Lord Advocate). 
Clause read a second time and added to the Bill. 


Another New Clause (** Sheriff to state questions for jury ") brought up and read 
the first time as follows: 

* Where jury trial has been ordered the sheriff shall after hearing parties, if he shall 
think that necessary or desirable, issue an interlocutor setting forth the question or 


questions of fact to be at the trial proponed to the jury and fixing a time and place for 
the trial, being not sooner than fourteen days from the date of the interlocutor ” 


—(The Lord Advocate). 


Clause read a second time and added to the Bill. 


Another New Clause (“ Remuneration of jurors?) brought up and read the first 
time as follows: | 

* Where jury trial.has been ordered the party moving for it shall, on each day 
the trial proceeds, before the proceedings commence, deposit with the sheriff clerk 
the sum of three pounds ten shillings, which deposit shall form part of the expenses 
of the cause; failing any such deposit being made, the sheriff may dismiss the cause. 
Out of said fund the sheriff clerk shall pay to each juror a fee of ten shillings for each 
day on which he is empanelled. When a jury trial is not proceeded with, said 
deposit shall be returned to the depositor " 


—(The Lord Advocate). 
Clause read a second time and added to the Bill. 


Another new Clause (“ Postal charge ") brought up and read the first time as 
follows : 


'* Where a charge is necessary upon a decree for payment of money granted in 
the small debt court and the place of execution of the charge is more than twelve 
miles distant from the seat of the court where such decree was granted a charge 
may be given by post in the manner prescribed by The Citation Amendment (Scot- 


land) Act, 1882" . 
— (The Lord Advocate). 


Clause read a second time and added to the Bill. 
Schedule 1, disagreed to. 


Schedule 2. 


An Amendment made, in page 44, column 3, line 21, at end, by inserting the 
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words “as also in Section 33 the words ‘and all actions of separation a mensa et 
thoro.' ”—(The Lord Advocate). 


Other Amendments made. 


Schedule, as amended, agreed fo. 


New Schedule 1, brought up and read the first time as follows : 


“ First Schedule. 
Rules for regulating Procedure in the Ordinary Court. 


Forms of Process. 


Initial writ ]. Subject to the provisions of the Titles to Land Consolidation 
5 (Scotland) Act, 1868, and the Conveyancing and Land Transfer (Scot- 
land) Act, 1874, as regards service of heirs and completion of title, all 
actions shall be commenced by writ as nearly as may be in the form A 
hereto annexed. 

2. Where the claun or demand is founded upon a stated account a 
10 copy of the account shall be endorsed upon or attached to the initial 

writ and served along with 1t. | 


Writ to be 9. The writ shall be signed by the pursuer or complainer or by his 

signed. agent, and the name and address of pursuer's agent (if any) shall be 
upon the back of every service copy. 

Form of first 4. The warrant of citation shall be as nearly as may be— 

warrant. (a) In summary causes and summary removings, and also in summary 


applications when citation is necessary and in cases under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, in the form B hereto annexed. 
(b) In all other causes, in the form C hereto annexed. 


20 Inducie. 
Inducis of 5. Actions shall proceed upon seven days’ warning or inducim when 
citation. the defender is within Scotland, or fourteen days when he is in Orkney 
or Shetland or in any other island within Scotland or is furth of 
Scotland. 


Special inducie. 6, The Sheriff may shorten cr may extend the inducizs, but not so as 
to be in any case less than forty-eight hours. 


Citation. 
Signature of 7. Warrants may be signed by the sheriff-clerk, but any warrant may 
Warrants. be signed by the sheriff or sheriff-substitute, and must be so signed if it 


90 contains an order for shortening or extending the induciæ or for interim, 
interdict, sequestration, or other order not being an order for citation 
or warrant to arrest. In actions against persons furth of Scotland the 
warrant may authorise service edictally. 

Mode of citation. 8. Citation may be in the form D hereto annexed, and the form of 
95 execution of citation, which shall be appended to or endorsed upon the 
initial writ, may be in the form E hereto annexed. 
Attestation of 9. If à warrant is executed by an officer, one witness shall be sufficient 
a "ew, Lor the execution of citation and the execution shall be signed by the 
tion of citation. ofer and the witness, and shall specify whether the citation was 
personal, or if otherwise the mode of citation. 


Endorsation of 10. Any warrant of citation or any warrant or precept of arrestment 
Bia UA o; proceeding upon a depending action or liquid document of debt may in 


defender's resi. 20Y competent manner be lawfully executed within the jurisdiction of 

dence not neces- any Sheriff without indorsation by the sheriff-clerk of that jurisdiction, 

sary. and if executed by an offcer, may be so executed by an offcer of the 
Court which granted the warrant or precept, or by an officer of the 
jurisdiction within which it is to be executed. 


Citing of cor- 
poration. 


90 


95 


Service of new. 


Defender appear- 
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. 11. A corporation or association, or a firm nominate or descriptive, or a 
board corporate or unincorporate, may be sued and summary diligence 
upon a sheriff court decree, or a decree of registration executed against 
them under their nominate or descriptive - name alone, and may be 
competently cited at their principal place of business (which term shall 
include the office or place of business of the clerk or secretary of any 
board or corporation), or where the principal place of business is outwith 
the jurisdiction, at any place of business within the jurisdiction 

12. If it appear to the sheriff that there has been any irregularity in 
service upon a defender who has not appeared, the sheriff may authorise 
the pursuer or complainer to make service of new upon such conditions 
as to the sheriff shall seem just. 

18. A party who appears may not state any objection to the regularity 


ing barred object-of the service upon himself, and his appearance shall be deemed to remedy 


ing to citation. 


Citation of a 
minor. 


Edictal citation. 
70 


75 


80 


85 


Custody of pro- 
cess. 


Lost documents 
may be replaced 
by copies. 


Interlocutor 
sheets, &c., to 
be lodged by 


pursuer. 


any defect in the service, unless where jurisdiction has been constituted 
by citation or by arrestment ad fundandum jurisdictionem. 

14. Service in ordinary form on a minor and on his father, as curator- 
at-law, or upon a minor and his tutors and curators if known to pursuer, 
or, if they are not known, upon the minor himself in ordinary form, and 
his tutors and curators edictally, shall be good and sufficient service on 
the minor for every purpose of law 

Jő. It shall be competent to execute edictally any warrant of citation 
granted or charge on an extracted decree pronounced by a sheriff against 
any person furth of Scotland, by delivery of a copy thereof at the office 
of the keeper of edictal citations at Edinburgh according to the mode 
established in regard to the execution edictally of citations and charges on 
warrants of the Court of Session ; or by sending to such keeper in a regis- 
tered post-letter a certified copy of such warrant or charge, of which copy 
the keeper shall acknowledge receipt. Every citation or charge so executed 
edictally shall be recorded in the record of edictal citations in Edinburgh 
in a separate record of edictal citations or charges against persons furth 
of Scotland cited or charged upon warrants proceeding from any sheriff 
court. Where the party cited or charged has a known residence or place - 
of business in England or Ireland a copy of the writ and citation or of 
the decree and charge on fourteen days’ induciz shall be posted in a 
registered letter to the party at such address, and the execution shall 
express that this has been done. The sheriff-clerk shall in all warrants . 
to cite persons furth of Scotland insert a warrant to cite edictally, and 
along with the execution of edictal citation pursuer's agent shall lodge a 
certificate of such postal intimation and the post office registered letter: 
receipt. 


Custody of Process. 


16. Every initial writ shall after tabling remain in the custody of the 
sheriff-clerk, unless the sheriff shall grant a special order to the contrary. 
A process may be borrowed only by an agent entitled to practise in the 
jurisdiction, or by his duly authorised clerk, for whom he shall be 
responsible. 

17. When any number of process is lost or destroyed, a copy thereof, 
authenticated in such manner as the sheriff may require, may be sub- 
stituted, and shall, for the purposes of the action, be equivalent to the 
original. 

18. In a defended action the pursuer shall lodge with the sheriff-clerk 
principal and duplicate interlocutor sheets and a principal and borrowing 
inventory of process; and the sheriff-clerk shall endorse upon all plead- 
ings the date when the same are lodged. The principal interlocutor 
sheets and the borrowing inventory shall remain in the custody of the 
sheriff-clerk. 


F 
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105 Transfer of Causes. 
Transfer of cause 19, Where an action in which there are two or more defenders has 
to more con- = been brought in the court of the domicile of one of them, the sheriff 


venient sheriff- aaa evi 
dom where may transfer the cause to any other court which has jurisdiction over 


several defenders any of the defenders, if in his opinion it is expedient that this should be 
in different done, and an action so transferred shall proceed in all respects as if it 
one had been originally brought in that court. 
Sheriff on cause 20. The sheriff may upon sufficient cause, by interlocutor stating his 
shown may reasons, remit any cause to another sheriffdom, and such interlocutor 
piece alas when issued by a sheriff-substitute, shall by leave of the sheriff-substitute, 
and within seven days only, be subject to review by the sheriff, but 
shall not be further subject to review. 
Where plea of 21. Where a plea of no jurisdiction is sustained, the sheriff may, if 
no jurisdiction he think proper, and upon such conditions as to costs as he may think 
Rud fit, remit the cause to the sheriff before whom it appears to him it 
to proper ought to have been brought, and it shall thereafter proceed in all 
sheriffdom. respects as if it had been originally there brought, When such remit 
is made by the sheriff-substitute, the interlocutor remitting shall by leave 
of the sheriff-substitute and within seven days only be subject to review 
by the sheriff but shall not be further subject to review. 


195 Appearance. 
Notice of 92. If a defender intend to state a defence he shall (except in a 
"appearance: summary cause) before the expiry of the induciæ, lodge with the sheriff- 


clerk a notice of appearance in the following terms : -- 
[Place and date]—C. D., [design him] defender, intends to defend the 
180 action against him [and others] at the instance of A. B. [design him]. 


A. B. Defender, 
or X. Y. [add address], 
Defender’s Agent. 


Undefended Causes. 


In undefended 23. Where a defender does not answer or lodge a notice of appearance 
cause decree the sheriff may at any time, after the expiry of the induciz, upon 
may be granted ; , bat eltoct: bó docs d he anial : 
at any time. written craving to that effect being endorsed upon the initial writ 
after expiry of by the pursuer or his agent decern in terms of the claim or demand as 
inducis. set forth in the initial writ, and for expenses as the same may be 
140 certified by a note endorsed upon the initial writ by the auditor of court, 
subject to any restriction endorsed upon the writ or set forth in a minute 

by the pursuer or his agent. 
Extractofdecree 24, The sheriff-clerk may issue an extract of such decree after the 


in absence in expiry of seven days from the date of the sheriff’s judgment. 
seven days. : i l 


Finalityof decree 25. A decree pronounced in absence, and which has not been recalled 
aniabeence: or brought under review by suspension, where suspension 1s competent, 
or by reduction, shall become final, and be entitled to all the privileges 
of a decree in foro— 

(a) In six months from its date, or from the date of charge under it 

150 where the service of the writ or of the charge has been personal ; 

(b) In any event after the lapse of twenty y.ars from its date. 
Amendment of 26. In an undefended action the sheriff may allow the pursuer or his 
writ inunde- = agent to amend any error or defect in the initial writ, and may, if he see 
cad fit, order the amended writ to be served upon the defender, and may allow 
155 him to appear within such time as he may think proper. But the 
expense oecasioncd by such amendment shall not be chargeable against 
the defender, and such amendment shill not have the effect of validating 
diligence used on the dependence of the action so as to prejudice 
creditors of the defender, but such amendment shall be operative to the 
160 effect of obviating objections to such diligence when stated by the 
defender himself, or by any persons representing him by a title, or in 
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right of a debt contracted by him subsequent to the using of such 
diligence, and any diligence which was competent upon the original writ 
shall be competent upon the amended writ. 


165 Reponing. 
Defender maybe 27. At any time before implement of a decree in absence, the defender 
reponed against may apply to be reponed by lodging with the sheriff-clerk and serving 
decree posenes. upon pursuer a note setting forth his proposed defence, and his explana- 
tion of his failure to appear. 


Upon con- 28. Along with this reponing note the defender shall consign the sum 
signation. of two pounds in the hands of the sheriff-clerk. | 
Sheriff may 29. Upon such consignation the sheriff, if satisfied with the defender's 
recall the explanation, may recall the decree so far as not implemented, where- 
d upon the action shall proceed in all respects as if the defender had 
absence. 

appeared. 
Or refuse to 30. If the sheriff is not satisfied with the defender's explanations he 
recall. may refuse the reponing note. 
Pursucr en- 31. In either case the pursuer shall be entitled to uplift the consigned 


indi con- money. 
gned money. uu l 
Reponing note 32. A reponing note, when duly lodged and intimated to the pursuer 


to Operate as | nt, shall operate as a sist of diligence. 
sist of diligence. or to his A5 EnV p g 


Judgmentupona 33. Any interlocutor or order upon a reponing note, or recalling, or 
repoving note incidental to the recall of a decree in absence, shall be final and not 
foal, subject to review. 


185 Defended Causes. 


Defended cause 34. Where appearance has been entered the sheriff-clerk shall enrol 

to be tabled. the cause for tabling on the first court day occurring after the expiry of 
the induciæ. 

if not tabled to 35. An action which has not been tabled, and in which protestation 

drop from roll. has not been craved, shall drop from the roll, but within three months 
the sheriff may direct it to be again enrolled for tabling under such 
conditions as to notice. or re-service, or expenses, or otherwise as he 
shall think fit. 

Tf case not tabled 36, Tf the pursuer do not then table the cause, the defender or his 


defender ma : : hp e 
crave pro: y agent, upon producing the service copy of the writ, may crave protesta- 


tosta tion tion for not insisting, whicl. the sheriff may grant, and may modify the 
amount of protestation money payable to defender. 
aca pro- 37. Protestation shall not be extracted till the expiry of seven free 
ation. 


days from the date of its granting, except where arrestments have been 
200 used, in which case extract may be given out after the lapse of forty- 
eight hours i 


Serto pror 38. Upon protestation being extracted, the instance shall fall. 


testation. 
Recall of pro- 99. Before extract protestation may be recalled, and the pursuer may 
VORTA TITOR be allowed to proceed with his action upon making payment to the 
205 defender of the amount of the protestation money, and upon such other 
conditions as to the sheriff shall seem just. 
Sheriff may 40. When any defended action (other than a claim under the Work- 
ee ane canse men's Compensation Act) has been tabled, the sheriff of consent of 
e tried as a 
summary cause, Parties, notwithstanding that its value exceeds fifty pounds, may, at any 
stage direct that it be tried as a summary cause, and his decision as to 
. this shall be final. 
Procedure in 4]. In a summary cause the sheriff may order a condescendence and 
xii. 1 defences if he thinks fit, or may make or certify a note upon the writ 
cause. . : . . 
or separately of the pleas of parties and appoint a diet for the trial of 
215 the cause, or may order such other procedure as the circumstances seem 
to him to require. 


22 


In non-sum- 
mary cause con- 
descendence 

' within three 
days of tabling. 
Defences within 
six days 


Enrolment for 
adjustment. 


220 


Certified copy 
writ warrant 
for arrestment. 


230 


Form of | 
defences. 


Documents 
founded on to 
be produced 
before record 
closed. 
Diligence for 
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42. In all other defended causes the pursuer shall at the tabling of 
the cause, or within three days thereafter, lodge a condescendence setting 
forth succinctly and in articulate articles the grounds of action and his 
pleas in law. 

43. Within six days of the condescendence being lodged the defender 
shall lodge his defences. 

44. The sheriff-clerk shall, upou defences being lodged, enrol the 
cause for an ordinary court day occurring not less than four days there- 
after for adjustment. The adjustment shall not be adjourned more than 
once unless upon special cause shown. 

49. In every defended action the pursuer shall, after defences have 
been lodged, and before the diet for adjustment, lodge in process a copy 
of the initial writ and warrant thereon certified by him or his agent, 
which may thereafter be borrowed by the agent of any party to the 
process, and such certified copy shall be sufficient warrant where compe- 
tent to arrest on the dependence. Separate precepts of arrestment may 
be issued by the sheriff-clerk upon production to him of a writ containing 
pecuniary conclusions upon which a warrant of citation has been granted, 
or of a liquid document of debt. 

46. Defences shall be in the form of articulate answers to the con- 
descendence, having appended a note of defender's pleas, and where 
necessary a statement of facts founded on in defence which shall be set 
forth succinetly. 

47. Each party shall, along with his pleadings, or at latest before the 
closing of the record, if required by any other party in the action or by 
the sheriff, lodge any documents founded upon in the pleadings, so far as 
the same are within his custody or power. 

48. Where such documents are not produced by either party, or where 


recovery of such they are in the hands of third parties, the sheriff may, on the motion of 


documents. 


Revival may be 
ordered. 


250 
Documents may 


be challenged 
ope exceptione. 


Caution may be 
ordered when 
action of 
reduction com- 
petent. 

Closing record. 


Alterations to 
be initialed by 
sheriff. 


Preliminary 
pleas to be first 
disposed of. 


Counter claim 
may be stated 
in defences. 


Failure of 
either party to 
appear or to 
implement 
orders of court 
entitles other 
party to decree. 


either party, grant commission and diligence for their recovery, and may 
on that account delay closing the record. 

49. The sheriff may upon cause shown, or ex proprio motu, order a 
revisal of the pleadings, or may order pursuer to answer defender’s 
separate statement of facts. 

50. When a deed or writing 1s founded on by any party in a cause all 
objections thereto may be stated and maintained by way of exception, 
without the necessity of bringing a reduction thereof. 

51. The sheriff may, where an objection is so stated and where an action 
of reduction would be competent, order the objector to find caution, or 
to make consignation as he shall direct. 


52. When the pleadings have been adjusted the sheriff shall close the 
record. 

53. All alterations or additions made on the record shall be authenti- 
cated by the sheriff's initials. 


54. If preliminary pleas have been stated the sheriff shall first dispose 
of them, unless he thinks that from their being connected with the merits, 
or on any other ground, they should be reserved till a future stage of the 
cause. 

55. Where a defender pleads a counter claim it shall suffice that he 
state the same in his defences, and the sheriff may thereafter deal with it 
as if it had been stated in a substantive action, and may grant decree for 
it in whole or in part, or for the difference between it and the claim 
sued on. 

56 In a defended action (including a jury cause) when any production 
or pleading has not been lodged or order implemented within the time 
required by statute or ordered by the sheriff or where in a defended 
action either party fails to appear by himself or his agent at any diet, or 
fails to make payment of any court dues or deposit, the sheriff may grant 
decree as craved, or of absolvitor, or may dismiss the action, with 


Agent failing to 
return process 
ingy be fined. 


285 


If probation 
renounced 
parties to sign 
minute. 


Proof may be 
ordered. 


Remit to person 
of skill. 


900 


Parties may by 
minute agree to 
cause being 
tried as small 
debt cause. 


Diligence for 
recovery of 
documents. 


Evidence to lie 
in retentis. 


915 


Reference to 
oath. 


320 


Recording of 


evidence. 


9290 


330 


Sheriff may 
amend record 
of evidence. 


930 
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expenses, but the sheriff may upon cause shown prorogate the time for 
lodging any production or pleading or implementing any order. If all 
parties fail to appear the sheriff shall, unless sufficient. reason appear to 
the contrary, dismiss the action. 

57. When an agent has borrowed a process, or any part thereof, and 
fails to return it for any diet at which it is required, the sheriff may 
impose upon such agent a fine not exceeding one pound, which shall be 
payable to the clerk of court for behoof of His Majesty's Exchequer, but 
an order so imposing a fine may, on cause shown, be recalled by the 
sheriff who granted it. Orders made under this section shall not be 
subject to review. For the purposes of this section every agent practis- 
ing before his court shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the sheriff. 

58. If at the time of closing the record the parties renounce probation 
they shall sign à minute to that effect on the interlocutor sheet, and the 
sheriff may order the case to be debated then or at a subsequent diet. 


59. If proof is necessary the sheriff shall (unless the cause has been 
ordered for jury trial), with the least possible delay, fix a date for taking 
the proof, and may limit the mode of proof. 

60. The sheriff may remit to any person of skill, or other person, to : 
report of any matter of fact; and, when such remit is made of consent of 
both parties, the report of such person shall be final and conclusive with 
respect to the matter of the remit. When such a remit is made, upon 
the motion of either party, the expense attending its execution shall in 
the first instance be paid by tle party moving for it. When the remit 
is on joint motion, or by the sheriff ex proprio motu, the expense shall 
in the first instance be paid by the parties equally, unless the sheriff 
shall otherwise order. 

61. The parties to any action may lodge in process a minute, signed 
by themselves or their agents, agreeing to the cause being disposed of in 
the manner provided under the Small Debt Acts, whereupon the sheriff 
shall remit the action to his Small Debt Court roll, and the whole powers 
and provisions of the Small Debt Acts shall become applicable to the 
cause. 

62. At any time after a proof has been allowed, or an order made for 
jury trial, the sheriff, upon the motion of either party, may grant com- 
mission and diligence for the recovery of such documents as the sheriff 
shall deem relevant tc the cause. ! 

63. Evidence in danger of being lost may be taken to le in retentis, 
and, if satisfied that it is desirable so to do, the sheriff may, upon the 
motion of either party at any time, either take himself, or grant authority 
to a comnussioner to take, such evidence. 

64. When any person desires to refer to the oath of his adversary, he 
shall lodge a minute to that effect, signed by himself or his agent. If 
the party to whose oath reference has been made fail to appear at the 
diet for taking his deposition, the sheriff may hold him as confessed, and 
decern accordingly. 

65. Evidence in a cause or a deposition, whether before the sheriff or 
a commissioner, may be taken down by the sheriff or commissioner, or 
by a clerk or shorthand writer nominated by the sheriff or commissioner, 
to whom the oath de fidele administratione shall be administered and 
evidence may be recorded in narrative form or by question and answer 
as the sheriff or commissioner shall direct, and the extended notes of 
evidence certified by such clerks or shorthand writer shall be the notes 
of the oral evidence in the cause. The sheriff or commissioner may, if 
he think fit, dictate to the clerk or shorthand writer what he is to 
record. 

66. If the correctness of the notes of evidence or of a deposition be 
questioned, the sheriff may satisfy himself in regard thereto by the 
examination of witnesses or otherwise, and may amend the record of 
evidence or a deposition. 


G 
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67. When a shorthand writer is so employed to record evidence, he 
shall in the first instance be paid, as regards commissions by the party 
moving for the commission, and. as regards proofs or jury trials by the 
parties equally. The agents of par ties shall be personally liable for the 
shorthand writer's fees. And it shall be competent for the sheriff to 
make an order directing payment to be made. 

63. The sheriff may order production of documents at any stage of 
the cause, and the sheriff may allow a party, at any time before judg- 
ment, to produce any document which he has failed to produce timeously, 
upon such conditions as to payment of expenses and allowing further 
proof as to the sheriff shail seem just. 


Proof tobe taken 69. The proof shall be taken so far as possible continuously, but the 
continuously. 


Evidence may 
be taken on 
commission. 


Citation of 
witnesses. 


Form of vitation. 


360 


369 
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979 
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985 
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admissibility of 
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390 


395 i 


sheriff may adjourn the diet from time to time. 

(0. The evidence of any witness or haver resident beyond the juris- 
diction of the court or who although resident within the jurisdiction, 
resides at some place remote from the seat of the court, or who 1s by 
reason of illness, age, or infirmity unable to attend the diet of proof, or a 
jury trial, may be taken by commission in like manner as evidence to he 
in retentis. 

71. A copy of an interlocutor certified by the sheriff clerk allowing 
a proof or fixing a diet for the trial of any action or for the examination 
of witnesses or havers, or fixing a date for a jury trial, shall be sufficient 
warrant for citation of witnesses or havers. If any witness or haver 
duly cited on an inducie of at least forty-eight hours, and after having 
been tendered his travelling expenses if the same shall have been 
demanded fail to attend a diet, either before the sheriff or before his 
commissioner, such witness or haver may be ordained by the sheriff to 
forfeit and pay a penalty not exceeding forty shillings, unless a reason- 
able excuse be offered and sustained, and the sheriff may grant decree 
for said penalty in favour of the party on whose behalf said witness or 
haver was cited. 

72. Witnesses and havers may be cited as nearly as may be in Form F 
hereto annexed, and the execution of citation shall be as nearly as may 
be in the Form G and an agent who cites a witness shall be personally 
liable for the fees of the witness. 

73. It shall further be competent to the sheriff to grant second 
diligence (which shall be effectual in any sheriffdom within Scotland 
without endorsation) for compelling the attendance of said witness or 
haver under pain of arrest and imprisonment, until caution be found as 
the sheriff may require for his due attendances the expense whereof 
may in like manner be decerned for against the witness or haver. 

74. When the sheriff, or a commissioner, repels or sustains an objection 
taken in the course of a proof, the objection stated, and any answer 
made to it, shall, if desired by the objector, be shortly noted on the 
notes of evidence to the sheriff's or commissioner’s dictation, but the 
examination of the witness shall nevertheless proceed. The sheriff or 
commissioner may, if he consider the objections of sufficient importance, 
direct the evidence objected to to be taken on a separate paper; but it 
shall not be competent during the course of a proof to submit to review 
any judgment pronounced upon the competency of the evidence. 

/9. On the proof being declared closed, or within seven days there- 
after, if the sheriff-substitute has not in the interval pronounced judg- 
ment, it shall be competent by leave of the sheriff-substitute to appeal to 
the sheriff upon objections to the admissibility of evidence taken during 
the course of the proof, and the sheriff shall, with or without a hearing, 
dispose of such appeal with the least possible delay, and if he think that 
evidence accepted should not have been allowed he may delete the same 
from the notes of evidence, and if he think that evidence has been 
improperly rejected he may appoint the same to be taken before the case 
ig advised on its merits. 
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Appeal on 76. If any person, whether a party to the cause or other person, plead 
ground iy con- before the sheriff-substitute confidentiality with reference to documentary 
eee or oral evidence, or, on pleas of alleged hypothec or otherwise, shall object 
to produce documents, the sheriff-substitute shall, on the notes of evidence, 
400 minute his decision on such pleas, and any party in the cause or the 
party pleading confidentially by leave of the sheriff-substitute mav, in 
open court, take an appeal to the sheriff, who shall, with or without a 
hearing and with the least possible delay, dispose of such appeal. 
Proof to proceed 77. Such incidental appeal shall not remove the cause from the sheriff- 
notwithstanding substitute, who may proceed with the cause as regards points not neces- 
such appeal. sarily dependent upon the ruling so appealed against. 
Parties to be 78. At the close of the proof, or at an adjourned diet, if for any reason 
heard at close of the sheriff shall see fit to postpone the hearing, the sheriff shall hear the 
prog parties or their agents, and thereafter shall pronounce judgment with the 
410 least possible delay. 


Amendment of Pleadings. 


Record may be 79, Upon the motion of either party the sheriff may, at any stage of 
amended by the cause, and upon such conditions as to expenses reservice or otherwise 


Sene as he shall deem proper, allow a record to be altered or amended to the 
415 effect of determining the real question in controversy (including amend- 
ment of the instance and the initial writ and the adding of parties) 
notwithstanding that the conclusions of the action may thereby be 
enlarged or altered. 
Effect of 80 No such amendment shall have the effect of validating diligenee 
amendment. used prior thereto on the dependence of the action so as to prejudice the 
rights of creditors of the defender interested in defeating such diligence, 
but such amendment shall be operative to the effect of obviating 
objections to such diligence when stated by the defender himself, or by 
any person representing him by a title, or in right of a debt contracted 
495 by him subsequent to the execution of such diligence. 
Abandonment. 
Abandonment 81. A pursuer may at any stage of an action before an interlocutor 
"OPBOEIDIE granting absolvitor or dismissing the action has been pronounced offer 
to abandon his action by lodging a minute to that effect, signed by 
430 himself or his agent, in which case, upon payment to defender of his 
expenses, the sheriff may dismiss the action, and pursuer may bring a 
new action if otherwise competent. If the pursuer fails, within fourteen 
days of the date of taxation, to pay the defender's expenses, the defender 
shall be entitled to decree of absolvitor, with expenses. 
435 Judgment. 
Sheriff to state 82. To all interlocutors, except those of a formal nature, the sheriff 
reasons for shall append a note setting forth the grounds upon which he has pro- 
quae eae ceeded and in his final judgment on the merits he shall set forth his 
findings in fact and in law separately. 
Date of judg- 83. The sheriff may pronounce or sign any judgment or interlocutor 
raat be date when furth of his sheriffdom, but the date of every interlocutor shall be 
court Books, deemed to be the date upon which it is entered in the books of the 
court. 


Clerical errorin 84, At any time before extract, or before the transmission of a process 
judgment may in which an appeal has been taken, the sheriff may correct any clerical 
be corrected. ae X 

or incidental error in his judgment. 


Extract. 
Time of extract. 85. Extract of any decree, interlocutor, or order of the sheriff (other 
than a decree in absence or a decree for expenses), if the same shall not 
450 have been sooner appealed against, may be issued in a summary cause 
after the lapse of seven days, and in any other cause, after the lapse of 
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fourteen days from its date; or at such earlier date as the sheriff shall 
allow extract. 


| Appeal. 
Appeal from 86. A final judgment of the sheriff-substitute may if appeal be com- 
the sheriff- petent and unless otherwise provided be appealed to the sheriff or to the 


itute. Y : : ith l 
E Court of Session at any time within three months of its date (but not 


later), if the same shall not sooner have been extracted or implemented. 
Any other appealable interlocutor of the sheriff-substitute may be 
460 appealed within fourteen days (but not later), if not sooner extracted. 
Form of Appeal. 87. An appeal shall be taken by the appellant or his agent dating and 
signing a note on the interlocutor sheet in the following terms :— 
The pursuer [or defender or other party] appeals [to the sheriff] or 
[to the Division of the Court of Session]. 
465 Or if the interlocutor sheet is not in the hands of the sheriff-clerk 
(which fact shall be certified by him), the note of appeal may be 
written upon a separate paper, and lodged along with the sheriff- 
 clerk's said certificate. 
On appeal 88. On an appeal being taken, the sheriff-clerk shall within two days 
e transmit the process to the sheriff or to the Principal Clerk of Session as 
af Sessio. the case may be, and also send written notice of the appeal to the other 
parties or their agents, but failure to give such notice shall not invalidate 
the appeal. 
Reclaiming note 89, The sheriff may order a reclaiming note and answers, or may hear 


or oral hearing a : 
may be ordered. pal ties orally : 


But may be. 90. The sheriff may, on the motion of both parties, and if he see fit, 

dispensed with. dispose of the appeal without ordering either a reclaiming note and 
answers or an oral hearing. 

Sheriff to regu- 91. Notwithstanding an appeal, the sheriff shall have power to 

d regulate all matters relating to interim possession, to make any order 

De appeal for the preservation of any property to which the action relates or for 
its sale if perishable, or for the preservation of evidence, or to make in 
his discretion any interim order which a due regard to the interests of 
the parties may require. Such orders shall not be subject to review 

485 except by the Appellate Court at the hearing of the appeal. 

Appeal. to Court 92, Within three months from its date (but not later) a final judgment 

er RESMEN. of the sheriff, if not sooner extracted or implemented, may, if appeal be 
competent, be appealed to the Court of Session. Any other appealable 
judgment of the sheriff may, if not sooner extracted or implemented, be 

490 appealed within fourteen days (but not later). 

Form of appeal. 93. The party desiring so to appeal, or his agent, shall do so by 
writing on the interlocutor sheet (or on a separate paper, in like manner 
as in the case of an appeal from the sheriff-substitute) a note in the 
following terms :— 

495 The pursuer [or defender or other party] appeals to the 
Division of the Court of Session. 
Sheriff-clerkto 94. On receiving such note of appeal the sheriff-clerk shall within two 
Dl days transmit the process to the principal clerk of session at Edinburgh, 
T5 and shall also send written notice of the appeal to the other parties or 
500 their agents, but failure to give such notice shall not mvalidate the 


appeal. 
Form of appeal 95. If any action is desired to be removed to the Court of Session 
to Court of in terms of sections five and thirty of this Act, the party so 


Session in Eit: : ) 
acioni desiring its removal shall write a minute to that effect upon the 


advocated under interlocutor sheet, whereupon the sheriff-clerk shall give intimation to the 
this Act. other parties or their agents and shall transmit the process to the 
Keeper of the Roll of the Court of Session, who shall, under the 
direction of the Lord President, allocate the cause to a Division and a 
Lord Ordinary, and thereafter the cause shall proceed in all respects as 

910 if it had originally been raised in the Court of Session. 
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96. After an appeal has been noted, the appellant shall not be entitled 
to abandon it unless of consent of all parties, or by leave of the Appellate 
Court. 

97. In sections 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, and 92 ‘Sheriff’ does not include 

515 Sheriff-Substitute. 


Expenses. 


Decree for ex- 98. Every decree for expenses shall be deemed to include a decree for the 

penses to include expense of extracting the same, and extract of such decree for expenses 

ROOM may be issued after the lapse of seven days unless otherwise directed by 

520 the sheriff. 

Decree for ex- 99. Expenses allowed in any action, whether in absence or in foro, 

earner ole be shall, unless modified at a fixed amount, be taxed before decree is granted 

D name, for them, and the sheriff may allow a decree for expenses to go out and 

i be extracted in name of the agent who conducted the cause. 

Objection to 100. Within two days after the lodging of the auditor's report on 

auditor s report. taxation it shall be competent to lodge a note of objections to an auditor's 
report, and the sheriff shall dispose of such objections in à summary 
manner, with or without answers. 


Wakening. 


Wakeningaction. 101. If no interlocutor shall have been pronounced in a cause for a 
year and a day it shall be held to have fallen asleep. 

To be by minute. 102. Where the whole of the parties or their agents subscribe a minute 
on the interlocutor sheet consenting to the cause being wakened the 
sheriff may pronounce an interlocutor wakening the cause, and thereafter 

595 proceed with it. 

Publication of 103. Where all parties do not so consent, the party desiring to have 

application for the cause wakencd may lodge a minute to that effect, which the sheriff 

MARCHE: may order to be intimated to the other parties or their agents, and to 
be published in such manner as the sheriff shall direct, and the agent 

540 for the party applying for wakening shall lodge a certificate that the 
intimation and publication ordered have been made. If satisfied, the 
sheriff may thereafter pronounce an interlocutor wakening the cause, and 
proceed with it. 


Sequestration for Rent. 


In sequestra- 104. In actions for sequestration, and sale, for recovery, or in security 

tion for rent. of rent, whether brought after the term of payment or currente termino, 
payment of rent may be concluded for, and decree for payment of such 
rent or part thereof when the same has become due and payable may be 
. pronounced and be extracted in ccmmon form. 

Warrant may ——«105. In the first deliverance upon a writ for sequestration for rent the 

be granted to — sheriff may sequestrate the effects of a tenant, and grant warrant to 

inventory and  . : 
inventory and secure the same and all warrants to sequestrate, inventory, 


Torte sell, eject, or re-let shall be deemed to include authority, if need be, to 
open shut and lockfast places for the purpose of carrying such warrants 
555 into execution. 
Sequestrated 106. The sheriff may order the sequestrated effects to be sold at the 
ia may be sight of an officer of court or other person named. 
Sale to be re- 107. When a sale follows, it shall be reported within fourteen davs 


ported within 


ionvteon days. and pursuer shall lodge the roup rolls or certified copies thereof and a 


state of debt. 

Sheriff may 108. In the interlocutor approving the report of sale, or by separate 

Ti d dM interlocutor, the sheriff may give decree against the defender for any 
balance remaining due. 


after sale. 

Sheriff may 109. The sheriff may at any stage appoint a fit person to take charge 
xod M of the sequestrated effects, or may require the tenant to find caution that 
canl oii they shall be made forthcoming. 


H 
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Removings. 


110. An action of removing may be raised at any time, provided the 


tenant has bound himself to remove by writing, dated and signed within 
twelve months of the term of removal, or, where there is more than one 
ish, of the ish first in date to remove. When the tenant has not so 
rs himself, an action of removing may be raised at any time provided 
that— 


(a) In the case of a lease of lands exceeding ten acres in extent for- 


three years and upwards, an interval of not less than one year 
nor more than two years shall elapse between the date of notice 
of removal and the term of removal first in date ; 

(b) In the case of leases of lands exceeding ten acres in extent, 


whether such leases be written or verbal held from year to year 


or under tacit relocation, or for any other period less than three 
years, an interval of not less than six months shall elapse between 
the date of notice of removal and the term of removal first in 
date; and 

(c) In the case of houses let with or without land attached not 
exceeding ten acres in extent as also of land not exceeding ten 
acres in extent without houses, as also of mills, fishings, shootings, 
and all other heritable subjects excepting land exceeding ten 
acres in extent, and let for a year or more forty days at least 
shall elapse between the date of notice of removal and the term 

of removal first in date. 
Provided that nothing herein contained shall affect section 27 of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883. Provided also that in any defended 
action of removing the sheriff may order the defender to find caution 


for violent profits. Provided also that in actions of declarator of 


irritancy and removing by a superior against a vassal the pursuer shall 
call as parties the last entered vassal and such heritable creditors and 


holders of postponed ground burdens as are disclosed by a search for: 


twenty years prior to the raising of the action, and the expense of the 
search shall form part of pursuer's expenses of process. 

111. Notices under sections 32, 33, and 34 of this Act shall be as 
nearly as may be in the Form H annexed hereto, and a letter of removal 
may be in the terms of Form I. 


112. Notices under section 35 of this Act shall be as nearly as may be 
in Form J hereto annexed, and such form may be used mutatis mutandis. 


also for notices to the proprietor by or on behalf of the tenant. 


113. Removal notices under sections 32, 33, 34, 35, and 38 of the Act : 


may be given by a messenger-at-arms or sheriff-officer, or by registered 
letter signed by the person entitled to give such notice, or by the law 


agent or factor of such person, posted at any post office within the 


610 United Kingdom in time to admit of its being delivered at the address 


615 


Evidence of 
notice to 
remove. 


620 


thereon on or prior to the last date upon which by law such notice must 
be given, addressed to the person entitled to receive such notice, and 
bearing the particular address of such person at the time if the same be 
known ; or if the same be not known then to the last known address of 
such person. 

114. A certificate of notice under rule 111 dated and endorsed upon the 
lease or extract, or upon the letter of removal, and signed by the sheriff- 
officer, messenger-at-arms, or by the person giving the notice, or his law 
agent, or factor, or an acknowledgment of notice endorsed on the lease or 
extract or letter of removal by the party in possession or his agent shall be 
sufficient evidence that notice has been given. Where there is no lease a 
certificate endorsed upon a copy of the notice or letter, certified to be 
correct, by the person, sheriff-offiicer, messenger-at-law, law agent, or 
factor sending the same, which certificate shall be signed by such party 


sending the notice or letter, shall also be sufficient evidence that notice: 


has been given. A certificate of notice under rule 112, dated and 
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endorsed upon a copy of the notice or letter signed by the party sending 
the notice, shall be sufficient evidence that such notice has been given. 


Summary Removings. 


Form of action 115. The action for summary removing as authorised by section 38 of 
forsummary this Act may be at the instance of a proprietor or his factor, or any 


FOSTER other person by law authorised to pursue a process of removing, and be 
in the Form K hereto annexed. 

Form of 116. The warrant to be granted thereon mav be in the Form B hereto 

warrant. annexed upon two days inducie and may be signed by the sheriff 
clerk. 

Decree in 117. If the defender fail to appear the sheriff may dispose of the 


absence may be esse in his absence, but if within three days the defender shall satisfy 

recalled within : : 

three days. the sheriff that there was reasonable excuse for his non-appearance, the 
sheriff may re-hear the cause, and if decree has been granted and not 
implemented, may recall the decree upon such conditions as to expenses 
and otherwise as the sheriff shall deem reasonable. Where decree is pro- 
nounced in absence, the sheriff may give such directions as he may deem 
proper for the preservation of the defender's goods and effects. 

Service copy 118. The warrant upon the petition or complaint or the defender's 

warrant suffi- ^ service copy thereof shall be sufficient warrant for the citati f 

cient to cite Py l E i a 
witnesses. 


witnesses. 
Small debts 119. Such causes shall be conducted and disposed of in the summary 
procedure manner in which proceedings are conducted under the Small Debt Acts 


lies t - : : 
Eb cons and shall not be subject. to review. 


Form of decree. 120. When decree and warrant of ejection is granted it shall be in the 
Form L hereto annexed. 
Sheriff may 121. The sheriff may order written answers or adjourn the hearing 
order caution. of such causes, but where: defences cannot be instantly verified, the 
655 sheriff shall ordain the defender to find caution for violent profits, 
unless the sheriff shall dispense with caution which he may do if he 
see fit. ' 
When caution 122. Where a defender has given in answers and caution for violent 
Ue profits has been found or has been dispensed with, such causes shall, as 
action 7 nearly as may be thereafter, be conducted according to the procedure in 
ordinary actions of removing, and shall be subject to review in common 
form. 
Summary Suspension. 


Summary appli- 123. Where a charge has been given on a decree of court granted by 
RE the sheriff or a decree of registration proceeding upon a bond, bill, 
ieee may be contract, or other form of obligation registered in any sheriff, court 
brought in court books, or in the books of council and session, or any others competent, 
of defenders or on letters of horning following on such decree, for payment of any 
domicile. sum of money not exceeding fifty pounds, exclusive of interest and 

670 expenses, the person so charged may apply in the sheriff court of his 


domicile for suspension on caution of such charge and diligence. 


Diligence may 124. On sufficient caution being found in the hands of the sheriff- 
Es 2H clerk for the sum charged for interest and expenses, and a sum to be 


fixed by the sheriff in respect of expenses to be incurred in the 
675 suspension process, the sheriff may sist diligence, order intimation and 
answers, and proceed to dispose of the cause in a summary manner. 
Judgmet of 125. If objections be taken to the competency or regularity of 
sheriff final on ;ceedi hes : ; 
eee. suspension proceedings, the Judgment of the sheriff-substitute, on such 
objections, may be appealed to the sheriff, but his judgment thereon 
680 shall be final. | 


Arrestment. 


When arrest- 126. If a schedule of arrestment has not been personally served upon 
ment schedule | tshallb ; pol 

sei ea ie an arrestee, it shall be necessary to make the arrestment effectual, that a 
sonally copy to COPY of the schedule be also sent by postal registered letter to the last 
be sent by post. known place of abode of the arrestee or if such place of abode is 


30 
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unknown, or, if the arrestee is a firm or corporation, to the arrestee's 


principal place of business if known, or if not known to any known 


place of business of the arrestee, and the officer shall in his execution 
certify that this has been done, and specify the said address. 

127. An arrestment used on the dependence shall fall unless the 
action shall have been served within seven days of the date of execution 
of arrestment and tabled within fourteen days after service, and when 
an arrestment has been executed the party using it or his agent shall 
forthwith report the execution to the sheriff-clerk. — 


Fortheoming and Multiplepoinding. 


128. An action of forthcoming or multiplepoinding may be raised in 
the sheriffdom where the fund or subject in medio is situated, or in that 
to whose jurisdiction the arrestee or the holder of the fund 1s subject 
although the common debtor may not reside within either sheriffdom. 

129. The party raising an action of multiplepoinding shall set forth in 
the initial writ who is the real raiser. The sheriff may, in an action of 
multiplepoinding, allow the real raiser his expenses preferably out of the 
fund in medio; and in an action of furthcoming the expenses of bringing 
the action shall be deemed to be part of the arrestor’s claim, which may 
be made good out of the arrested fund or subject. 

130. Where, in an action of multiplepoinding, no defences are stated, 
and where defences are stated and repelled, the sheriff shall order 
claims, and, i! necessary, answers within a short space. 

131. Several claimants may state the facts on which they base their 
claims on the same paper, but, where necessary, they shall append 
separate claims and separate pleas in law. 

132. Where there are defences in an action of furthcoming or com- 
peting claims in a multiplepoinding process the procedure shall be as 
near as may be that in ordinary actions where defences have been 
lodged. 

Jury Trial. 

133. The jury shall consist of two special, and five common jurors, 
who shall be chosen from a panel of five special and ten common jurors 
to be cited for the diet. 

134, The jury shall be cited by the sheriff clerk from the sheriff court 
jury book in the manner prescribed by law or in use to be followed for 
the citation of jurors in Scotland ; and all statutory or other regulations 
and customs relative to the citation, non-attendance, selection and swear- 
ing of jurors shall (subject to Rules 135 and 139) apply to jury trial in 
the sheriff court. 

135. Each party in the cause shall have right to challenge one special 
and one common juror, but not more; and in this matter, where there 
are more pursuers or defenders than one, they shall act collectively and 
not individually. 

136. Each juror empanelled shall, at the commencement of the trial, 
be supplied by the pursuer with a copy of the questions of fact proponed 
as set forth in the sheriff’s interlocutor. 

137. The law and practice relating to the taking of evidence in proofs 
before the sheriffs shall apply to jury trials. Unless all the parties 
appearing put in a minute (which may be signed by their agents) dispens- 
ing with a record of the proceedings, the same shall be taken by an official 
shorthand writer of the court, but the notes need not be extended unless, 
in the case of an appeal, their production shall be ordered by the 
appellate court, in which event it shall be the duty of the appellant to 
procure the extended notes, certified by the shorthand writer, and to 
lodge the same with the principal clerk of session. 

138. When evidence has been taken to lie 1n retentis, 1f. the sheriff is 
satisfied that the deponing witness is dead, or that he cannot attend at 
the trial owing to absence or infirmity or other sufficient cause, it shall 


745 be competent for the sheriff, on the motion of any party in the cause 


750 
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(irrespective of which party moved for the commission to take such 
evidence) to direct that the report of the commission be read to the 
jury, and when so read such report shall form part of the evidence in the 
cause; but depositions shall not be read or referred to if the deponing 
witness attends at the trial. 

139. Exceptions taken in the course of the trial to rulings of the 
sheriff in rezard to admission or rejection of evidence, or in regard to 
points of law laid down in the course of the trial or in the sheriff's 
charge to the jury, shail, if. required by the party taking the exception, 
be recorded to the sheriff's dictation upon the official shorthand notes 
before the jury proceed to consider their verdict. 

140. No person shall be entitled to address the jury until the leading 
of evidence has been concluded; but thereafter the parties, personally or 
by counsel or law agent, may address the jury. One speech only on 
behalf of each interest represented shall be made. 

141. If the sheriff deem it necessary to charge the jury, he shall do so 
immediately after, or as soon as practicable after, the conclusion of the 
speeches, or, if none be made, after the conclusion of the evidence. 

142. Documents or productions intended to be put in evidence or 
referred to at the trial shall be lodged with the clerk of court four days 
before the date fixed for the trial, but the sheriff may allow productions 
to be exhibited and produced at the trial if he 1s satisfied that they could 
not reasonably have been lodged earlier and that reasonable notice had 
been given to the other parties of intention to prorluce at the trial. 

143. The jury may return a verdict by a majority of its number at 
any time not less than one hour after the jury has been enclosed. 

144. The verdict of the jury shall be returned in the form of specific 
answers to the questions proponed by the sheriff, with the addition of a 
statement of the amount at which they assess the damages in the event 
of damages being awarded. 

145. The verdict returned by the jury shall be recorded upon the 
interlocutor sheets, and signed by the clerk of the court, and this having 
been done, the jury shall be discharged. 

146. Any party in the cause may, so soon as the verdict. has been so 
recorded, or within fourteen days thereafter, move the sheriff to apply 
the verdict, and upon this motion the sheriff may hear parties and may 
make avizandum. As soon as practicable the sheriff shall issue an 
interlocutor applying the verdict and grant degree accordingly. In this 
interlocutor the sheriff shall also dispose of the question of expenses. 

147. When no shorthand notes of the proceedings have been taken, 
the interlocutor applying the verdict shall not be subject to review. 


148. If shorthand notes have been taken, it shall be competent for 
any party in the cause within fourteen days after the date of the final 
interlocutor of the sheriff applying the verdict (but not later) to appeal 
to a division of the court of session by lodging with the sheriff-clerk a 
note of appeal in the Form M. annexed hereto. 

149. The sheriff-clerk skall within three days of his receiving the 
note of appeal notify the other parties in the cause, and transmit the 
process to the principal elerk of session at Edinburgh. 

150. If the court shall order a new trial the principal clerk of 
session shall re-transmit the precess to the sheriff-clerk, and the sheriff 
shall as soon as practicable fix a date of new trial, which shall proceed 
as herein directed as regards the original trial. 


Charge. 


151. A company, corporation, association or firm, or a Board corporate 
or unincorporate, may be competently charged under their nominate or 
descriptive name at their principal place of business (which term shall 
include the office or place of business of the clerk or secretary of any 
board or corporation) or where their principal place of business is furth 
of Scotland, at any place of business in Scotland. 


I 
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The Poor's Roll. 


Agents to meet 152. The sheriff shall annually make an order appointing the agents 

dar us MN enrolled in his court (or, where the sheriffdom is divided into districts 

i: FP" having separate local courts, the agents enrolled in the district courts) to 
810 meet to nominate a specified number of agents for the poor. 

Notice of . 1538. Notice of such order shall be given by a copy thereof being 

peu, OB affixed on the walls of the court-houses and sheriff-clerk's offices in the 


rt-h à 
ls s sheriffdom. 


Nomination to 154. At said meeting the agents present shall, by a majority of 
I Done to votes, nominate the required number of agents, and cause the nominations 
to be reported to the sheriff. 
Sheriff may 155 The sheriff shall have power to confirm the nominations, in 
n E whole or in part, or to decline to do so. 
156. Six days before the list is submitted to the sheriff the sheriff. 
820 clerk shall notify each agent who has been nominated, and such agent 
may, before the nominations are confirmed, represent to the sheriff any 
reason why his nomination should not be confirmed. 
If agents fail to — 157. In the event of the agents failing to nominate as above provided 
ba M for, or the sheriff not confirming the nomination, the sheriff may himself 
? ' Sei the requisite nomination or may appoint another meeting to be 
eld. 
Agents to act for 158. The agents nominated shall àct as agents for the poor in the 
d lE sheriffdom, or the district in which they are appointed, for one year, 
but they shall be eligible for re-nomination. 
Agents to act 159. The agents so nominated, shall as they themselves arrange, or as 
rins by the sheriff shall direct, act as procurators for the poor in all causes, civil 
. and criminal, including attendance at the circuit court. 
Agents to assist 160. The agents for the poor, in their respective districts, shall assist 
coon oun each other by taking precognitions, or proofs on commission, or other- 
835 wise as may be requisite and reasonable. 
161. In sections 152 to 157 “sheriff” does not include sheriff- 
substitute. 
Applicant to 162. Along with his application for the benefit of the poor’s roll, 
produce certifi- the applicant shall produce a certificate signed by the inspector or an 
cate of poverty. assistant inspector of f tl ish district where th licant 
pector of poor of the parish or district where the applican 
resides, bearing that the applicant is unable, through poverty, to pay for 
the conduct of legal proceedings. 
Application to — 163. The sheriff shall remit the application to the procurators for 


Eu hd the poor who shall notify the parties, and after enquiry shall make a 


poor. report to the sheriff. 

1f they report 164. If they report that the applicant has a probable cause of action 
applicant &nd is entitled to the benefit of the poor's roll, the sheriff shall appoint 
entitled, sheriff N ; 

toappointan one of the agents to take charge of the applicant's case. — 
agent to 165. Such agent shall conduct the cause to its final issue, notwith- 


conduct cause. standing that during its progress he may have ceased to be an agent 
for the poor. 

Agent to have 166. Unless expenses shall be awarded against and recovered from 

no claim for fees the opposite party, the agent shall have no claim for fees; but the 

unless recovered ,... : : : 

fonmeother litigant shall be hable to him for actual outlays incurred with the 

party. litigant’s sanction. 

167. The agent shall not be hable for witnesses' fees, shorthand 
writers’ fees, or court dues unless they are recovered by the agent 
personally. 

Agent not liable 168. Neither the agent nor the litigant shall be liable for dues of 

for court dues. court or officers’ fees, unless these are awarded against and recovered 
from the opposite party, in which case the litigant (or the agent, if he 
personally recovers the same) shall be liable. 

Sheriff may 169. It shall be in the power of the sheriff at any time to deprive any 


remove litigant litigant of the benefit of the poor's roll. 
from poor's roll. 
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865 Form A. 
Sheriffdom of at 

A.B. [design him ; if he sues in any special character set that forth; as 
also where necessary relationship to defender, e.g., wife of defender or a 
creditor of defencer, &c.', 

870 Pursuer. 
Against. 

C.D. [design him; if sued in any special character set that forth, e.g., as 
trustee, or as vitious intromitter, &c.], 
Defender. 

875 The claim or demand or complaint of the pursuer is [here state shortly the 
general nature of the claim or demand or ground of appeal or cause of action, 
as for example | :— 


(a) For payment of £ for goods sold and delivered (or other- 
wise) conform to account hereto annexed. 
880 (b) For delivery of. 


(c) For an accounting with defender as (state character in which 
defender is liable to account). 
(d) For exoneration as holder of (state fund or subject in medio). 
(e) For declator that. 
885 (f) For warrant to. 
(g) For sequestration (for rent or in bankruptcy). 
(h) For recall of arrestments (used by defender in the hands of, &c.)- 
(i) For letters of arrestment ad fundandum jurisdictionem. 
(j) For confirmation of bye-laws. 
890 (k) For appointment of judicial factor. 
(1) That defender be ordained to (execute work, sign deeds, remove, or 
as the case may be). 
(m) That pursuer is aggrieved by (state shortly nature of bye-law in 
order, &c., appealed against). 
895 (n) (Otherwise as the case may 6e).] 

Therefore the pursuer craves the Court [here sew forth the 
specific decree, warrant, or order asked giving all the 
particulars to be embodied (if necessary) in an extract. | 

( To be signed) A. B., pursuer, 

900 or, 
X. Y., [add designation and business address], . 
pursuer's agent. 


Form B. 


[Place and date.| Grants warrant to cite, the defender p respondent |. 
905 by serving a copy of the writ and warrant upon an inducie o 
, and appoints him to answer within the sheriff court- 


house at [in Room No. ,or in Chambers, or as the 
case may be|, on the day of 
at o'clock noon, under certification of being held as confessed.. 


910 [When necessary add (meantime sequestrates and grants warrant to inventory 
and secure); or (grants warrant to arrest on the dependence); or (otherwise 
as the case may be). ] 


Form C. 


[Place and date.) Grants warrant to cite the defender by serving a copy 
915 of the writ and warrant upon an induciz of days, and appoints him, 
if he intend to defend, to lodge a notice of appearance with the sheriff-clerk 
at within the induciæ, under certification of being held as 
confessed. [Meantime grants interim interdict, or warrant to arrest on the 
dependence, or sequestrates and grants warrant to inventory ; or otherwise, 

920 as the case may be.| 
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Form D. 


[Place and date, and if necessary, hour.) C.D., defender. You are 
hereby served with the foregoing [or within-written| writ and warrant and 
required to answer thereto, conform to the said warrant. [Jf posted and if 

925 necessary add (The inducie is reckoned from twenty-four hours after date of 


posting). | 
[To be signed] P.Q., sheriff officer ; 
or 
X.P., [add designation and business address] 
930 Pursuer’s Agent. 
Form E. 
[Place and date.) I, , do hereby certify 
that upon the day of [if necessary add between the hours of 


and ] I duly cited C.D., the defender [or respondent], to answer to 
935 the foregoing [or within-written] writ. This I did by [set forth mode of 
service, if by officer and not by post, add in presence of L.M. (design him) 
witness, hereto with me subscribing. | 
[ To he signed | P.Q., sheriff officer ; 
L.M., witness ; 
940 or 
X.Y., [add designation and business address | 
Pursuer’s Agent. 


Form F. 


K.L. [design him], you are hereby required to attend at the Sheriff 

945 Court House at [street address| [if necessary, add within Court Room, 

No., , or in Chambers], on , the day of , at 

o'clock ‘noon, to give evidence for pursuer [or appellant or 

complainer| [or defender or respondent] in the action A.B. [design him], 

pursuer, against C.D. [design him], and [if necessary] you are required to 

950 bring with you [specify documents] under penalty of forty shillings if you 
fail to attend. 


Dated this day of [if necessary 
add between the hours of and noon. | 
| Signed | P.Q., sheriff officer ; 
955 or 


X. Y. [add designation and business address]. 
Pursuer's [or defender's or appellant's or respon- 
dent’s| Agent. 


Form G. 
960 [Place and date.) 1l, 
do hereby certify that upon the day of [if necessary add 
between the hours of and noon), I duly cited K.L. [design him], 
to attend at o'clock noon, within to 
give evidence for the in the action A.B. [design him], 


965 against C.D. [design him], and I also required him to bring with him 
[specify documents]. This I did by [set forth mode of citation]. 
[ Signed | P.Q. sheriff officer ; 
or 
X.Y. [add designation and business address]. 
970 Pursuer’s [or defender's or appellant's or respon- 
dent's| Agent. 


975 


980 


985 


990 


995 


1000 


1005 


1010 


1015 


1020 
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Form H. 


To [name, designation, and address of party in possession]. 
You are required to remove from [describe subjects] at the term of 
[or if different terms, state them and the subjects to which 
they apply], in terms of lease [describe it] or [in terms of your letter of 
removal of date ] or [otherwise as case may be]. 


Form I. 


To [name and designation of addressee}. 
[Place and date.|—I am to remove from [state subjects by usual name 
or short description sufficient for identification] at the term of 


K.L. [add designation and address.] 
If not holograph to be attested thus— 
M.N. [add designation and address], witness. 


Form J. 
[ Place and date.] 

. You are required to remove from | ] that portion of 
ground [describe it]; or the mill of [describe it]; or the shootings of the 
lands and estate of | describe them]; or [other subjects to which this notice 
is applicable], at the term of Whitsunday [insert year] [or Martinmas, as 
the case may be, inserting after the year the words, being the loth day 
of May, or the 11th day of November. or the 28th day of May, or the 
28th day of November, as the case may be. | 
+ To K.L. [designation and address]. 


Form K. 
In the sheriff court of 

at 
A.B. [design him], pursuer, complains that he [or his author, as the case 
may be], let to C.D. [design him], defender [or his author, as the case may 
be], a dwelling-house garden, and pertinents [or other subjects, as the case 
may be), situated at , for the period from 

to , and that the 
defender refuses or delays to remove therefrom, although his term of 
occupancy has expired, and it is necessary to obtain warrant for his 
ejection ; therefore decree ought to be granted for removing and ejecting 
the defender his family, sub-tenants, cottars, and dependants, with their 
goods and gear, furth and from the said subjects [here insert date at which 
removal or ejection is sought], that the pursuer or others in his right may 
then enter to and possess the same. [Jf expenses are sought add, “and the 
defender ought to be found liable in the expenses of process and dues of 


extract” |, 
[ Signature of pursuer or his agent]. 


Form L. 

At the day of the 
sheriff [in absence of defender, or having heard parties, as the case may be] 
grants warrant for ejecting the said C.D., defender, and others mentioned 
in the complaint from the subjects therein specified, such ejection not being 
sooner than [here insert time appointed for ejection, and whether after a 
charge on such inducie as may be deemed proper or instantly|: Finds the 
defender liable in of expenses [or otherwise, as the case 


may be| and decerns. 
| [Signature of Sheriff.] 
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Form M. 


At the jury trial in the action at the instance of A.B. [design him], 
1025 pursuer, against C.D. [design him], defender, held at 


, on the day of ; 
before sheriff [substitute, of 
The questions of fact proponed to the jury, and their answers thereto, were 


as follows :— - 
1030 Question 1. [State it per sheriffs interlocutor. | 
Answer 1. | State it per the recorded verdict of the jury. | 


* * * * z 
The jury awarded damages to , and 
assessed tlie same at £ . 
The sheriff on pronounced the interlocutor, 
1035 a copy of which is appended hereto. 
The [slute party appealing] appeals to the Division of the 


Court of Session upon the ground [here state the grounds conform to 
section 31 of the Act |. 
(a) That in the interlocutor complained of the verdict was erroneously 

1040 applied. 

(b) That the verdict of the jury was contrary to evidence in respect 
[here set forth clearly and succinctly the particulars in which it 
as alleged the evidence led and the verdict returned are incon- 
sistent |. 

1045 (c) That Dun was unduly admitted [or rejected] in regard to 
[here set forth shorily the fact in regard tu which the evidence 
was admitted or rejected |. 

(d) That the sheriff misdirected the jury in regard to [here state 
shortly the point of law alleged to be misdirec ction]. 

1050 (e) That oe damages awarded by the jury were excessive. 

M.P., pursuer [or other party], 
or 
X.Y. [signature and business address], 
Agent for the 


1055 Appendix. [Here copy interlocutor appealed against. ] 
— (The Lord Advocate). 


Schedule read a second time and added to the Dill. 


Ordered, To Report the Dill, as amended, to the House. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE C. 


[ Monday, 4th March, 1907] :—Mr. Stuart Wortley reported from the Chairman's Panel: That 
they had agreed to the following Resolution, That any Member of the Chairman's Panel be and he 
is thereby empowered to ask any other Member of the Chairman's Panel to take his place in case 
of necessity. | 


[ Wednesday, Gth March, 1907] :—Standing Committees, — Ordered, That all Standing Com- 
mittees have leave to print and circulate with the Votes the Minutes of their Proceedings, and any 
amended Clauses of Bills committed to them. 


[Tuesd« y, 23rd April, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees and Chairmen's Panel), —Sir 
William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had nominated 
the following Members to serve on the three Standing Committee for the consideration of all Public 
Bills not relating exclusively to Scotland, which may be committed to a Standing Committee :— 


4 


STANDING COMMITTEE C. 


Mr. William Abraham (Cork). Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Lloyd-George. 

Mr. Alden. Colonel Charles Long. 
Mr. Atherley-Jones. Mr. Walter Long. 

Mr. Harmood- Banner. Sir Philip Magnus. 

Mr. Barran. | Major M’Micking. 

Sir John Benn. Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh. 
Mr. Billson. Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Bowles. Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Brace. . Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Bramsdon. Earl Percy. 

Mr. Carlile. Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. Cheetham. Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Herbert Craig. Mr. William Redmond. 
Mr. Cremer. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Cross. | Mr. George Henry Roberts. 
Mr. Cullinan. Sir George Scott Robertson 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Abel Smith. 

Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland. Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Dolan. Sir Albert Spicer. 

Sir George Doughty. sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Duckworth. Mr. John Taylor. 

Mr. Charles Duncan. Mr. Tiornton. 

Mr. James Duncan. Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Clement Edwards. ; Sir Howard Vincent. 
Mr. Everett. Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Denison Faber. Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Findlay. Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. George White. 

Mr. Hart-Davies. Mr. Whitehead. 

Mr. Hayden. Mr. Osinond Williams. 
Mr. Healy. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Idris. Mr. Young, 


Mr. Keariey. 


[.Monday, 29th April, 1907] :—Standing Committees (Chairmen's Panel), — Mr. Stuart Wortley 
reported from the Chairmen's Panel; That they had appointed Sir Thomas Esmonde to act as 
Chairman of the Standing Committee A; Mr. John William Wilson to aet as Chairman of Standing 
Committee B; Mr. Laurence Hardy to act as Chairman of Standing Committee C; and Mr. Eugene 
Wason to act as Chairman of the Standing Committee on Scottish Bills. 


[ Tuesday, 28th May, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee of 
Selection; That they had discharged the following Member from Standing Committee C: Mr. 
George Roberts; and had appointed in substitution: Mr. Shackleton. 


[Friday, Tth June, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee 


A . " " ES ‘ z , " 1, 
of Selection; That they had discharged the following Member from Standing Committee €: 
Mr. Everett; and had appointed in substitution: Sir Franeis Channing. 


[3] 
RO s!!!" —————— ———————————————————————————————— 
(Thursday, 13th June, 1907]:—Small Holdings and Allotments Bill,—Order read, for 


resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [12th June], “That the Bill be now read a second 
time: "— 

Question again proposed : — Debate resumed : — 

Question put, and «greed to. 

Bill read a second time :— 

Motion made, and Question put, “That the Bill be committed to a Committee of the whole 
House: "—(Mr. Bulfour :) —The House divided; Ayes 107, Noes 330. 

Bill committed to a Standing Committee. 


[Friday, 14th June, 1907] — 
DISTRIBUTION BY MR. SPEAKER, PURSUANT TO STANDING ORDER 47, 
OF BILLS COMMITTED TO A STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Name of Bill. Standing Committee. 


Small Holdings and Allotments Bill . : ; ; C. 


[ Tuesday, 18th June, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee of 
Selection; That they had discharged the following Members from Standing Committee C: Mr. 
Walter Long, Earl Percy, and Mr. Abel Smith; and had appointed in substitution: Mr. Cave, 
Mr. George Faber, and Mr. Gretton. 


[ Tuesday, 18th June, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee of 
Selection ; That they had discharged the following Members from Standing Committee C (in 
respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Kearley, Mr. Idris, 
Mr. Hart-Davies, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Findlay, Mr. Duckworth, Mr. James Duncan, Mr. Paul, Sir 
Albert Spicer, Sir Philip Magnus, and Mr. Thornton; and had appointed in substitution: Mr. 
Harcourt, Mr. Solicitor-General, Mr. Masterman, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Rowlands, Mr. Leif Jones, Mr. 
Essex, Mr. Nussey, Major Dunne, Mr. Montagu, Mr. Lane-Fox, and Mr. Bridgeman. 


Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the Committee ; That they had added to 
Standing Committee C the following fifteen Members (in respect of the Small Holdings and 
Allotments Bill) :— Mr. Nicholls, Mr. George Roberts, Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Courthope, 
Mr. Hicks Beach, Mr. Ernest Gardner, Mr. Burns, Mr. Lambert, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Dudley 
Ward, Mr. Winfrey, Sir John Dickson-Poynder, Mr. Grant, and Mr. Ellis Davies. 


[ Wednesday 19th June, 1907]:—Standing Committees (Chairmen's Panel)—Mr. Stuart 
Wortley reported from the Chairmen's Panel: That they had appointed Mr. Stuart Wortley to act 
as Chairman of Standing Committee C, in place of Mr. Laurence Hardy. 


[ Thursday, 20th June, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee 
of Selection; That they had discharged the following Members from Standing Committee C (in 
respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): Sir John Benn, Major M'Mieking, Mr. Munro 
Ferguson, and Mr. Whitehead ; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Bill): Sir John Bethell, Mr. Guest, Mr. Wedgwood, and Mr. Soares. 


[ Friday, 21st June, 1907 ] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee of 
Selection ; That they had discharged the following Members from Standing Committee C (in 
respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): Mr. Charles Dunean and Mr. Atherley-Jones ; 
and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): Mr. W. 
Tyson Wilson and Mr. Silcock. 


[ Wednesday, 26th June, 1907]:—Sir. William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Com- 
mittee of Selection ; That they had discharged the following Member from Standing Committee C: 
Mr. Bowles; and had appointed in substitution: Mr. Beckett. . 

Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the Committee; That they had dis- 
charged the following Member from Standing Committee C (in respect of the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Bill): Mr. George Faber; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): Mr. Manstield. | 


[ Thursday, 27th June, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees),—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had discharged the following Member 
from Standing Committee C (in respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bil): Mr. Herbert 
Craig ; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): 
Mr. Morrell. 


(Friday, 28th June, 1907):—Sclection (Standing Committees),—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Connnittec of Selection ; That they had discharged the following Members 
from Standing Committee C: Mr. Shackleton and Mr. John Taylor (in respect of the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Bill) Mr. George Roberts (added in respect of the Small Holdings and 
Allotments Bill); and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Bill) : Mr. Hodge, Mr. Gill, aud Mr. Jowett. 


[4] 


[Thursday, 11th July, 1907]:—Selection (Standing Committees), —Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection ; That they had discharged the following Member 
from Standing Committee C: Sir George Doughty; and had appointed in substitution: 
Mr. Harrison-Broadley. 


Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the Committee; That they had added 
the following Member to Standing Committee C: Mr. Howard. 


[| Monday, 15th July, 1907]:—Selection (Standing Committees),—Sir William Brampton Gurdon 
reported from the Committee ot Selection; That they had discharged the following Member from 
Standing Committee C (added in respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): Mr. Lambert ; 


and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill) : 
Mr. Bennett. | 


[Tuesday, 16th July, 1907]:—Selection (Standing Committees)—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had discharged the following Msinbes 
from Standing Committee C (added in respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): 
Mr. Hodge and Mr. Gill; and had reinstated on the Committee: Mr. Shackleton and Mr. John 
Taylor (previously discharged in respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill). 


Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the Committee ; That they had discharged 
the following Member from Standing Committee C (added in respect of the Small Holdings and 
Allotments Bill): Mr. Jowett; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Bill): Mr. George Roberts, 


[ Wednesday, 17th July, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees),—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection ; That they had discharged the following Member 
pa Standing Committee C: Sir Howard Vincent; and had appointed in substitution: Captain 

ervey. 


(Friday, 19th July, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees),—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had discharged the following Mem- 
ber from Standing Committee C (added in respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): 


Mr. Bennett ; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments 
Bill): Mr. Hedges. 


[Tuesduy, 23rd July, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees),—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had discharged the following Member 
from Standing Committee C (added in respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): Mr. 
Nicholls; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): 
Mr. George Hardy. 


(Thursday, 25th July, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee 
of Selection; ‘hat they had discharged the following Member from Standing Committee C: Colonel 
Long; and had appointed in substitution: Mr. Bowles. 


[Friday, 26th July, 1907 | :—Selection (Standing Committees), —Sir William Brampton Gurdon 
reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had discharged the following Member from 
Standing Committee C (in respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): Mr. Shackleton ; 
and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): Mr. 
Parker. 


Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the Committee; That they had added the 
following Member to Standing Committee C: Mr. Murphy. 


Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the Committee; That they had dis- 
charged the following Members from Standing Committee C (added in respect of the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Bill): Mr. George Hardy and Mr. Hedges; and had appointed in substitution (in 
respect of the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): Mr. Nicholls and Mr. Bennett. 


Sir William Brampton further reported from the Committee; That they had discharged the 
following Member from Standing Committee C (added in respect of the Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Bill): Mr. Beck ; and had reinstated on the Committee (previously discharged in respect of 
the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill): Mr. George White. 


(Thursday, lst August, 1907] :—Standing Committee C,—Ordered, That Standing Committee 
C have leave to sit this day during the Sitting of the House—(Mr. Harcourt.) 


REPORT. 


STANDING COMMITTEE C, to whom the Smart HorpriNas AND ALLOTMENTS BILL 


was referred ;—Have gone through the Bill, and made Amendments thereunto. 


2nd August, 1907. 


PROCEEDINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEE O. 


STANDING COMMITTEE C. 


Tuesday, 25th June, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Stuart WoRTLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. Alden. 

Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Billson. 

Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bramsdon. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr. Burns. 

Mr, Carlile. 

Mr. Cave. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Courthope. 

Mr. Herbert Craig. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 


Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland. 


Major Dunne. 

Mr. Clement Edwards. 
Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. George H. Faber. 
Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Grant. 


Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Lehmann. 
Colonel Long. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Montagu. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Shackleton. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. George White. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


6. PROCEEDINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEE C. 


SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS BILL. 


— 


Clause 1. 


Resolution of the House (24th June), read as follows :— 


** That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of money provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the salaries, remuneration, and expenses of the Small Holdings Commissioners 
and other officers appointed under any Act of the present Session to amend the law 
with respect to Small Holdings and Allotments; and to authorise the payment to the 
Small Holdings Account of the costs and expenses of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries incurred in pursuance of such Act." 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 8, after the word **to," to insert the words 
* making provision for the continuance on existing small holdings of the present 
tenants of such holdings and to ”—(Mr. Ellis Davies).—Question, ** That those words 
be there inserted,"—put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 10, to leave out all the words from 
the word “ appoint " to the word “ such,” in line 12— (Mr. Hicks Beach).—Question 
put, “That the words ‘two or more’ stand part of the Clause."—The Committee 
divided : 


A yes, S4. | Noes, 13. 
Mr. Alden. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Billson. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Cave. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Herbert Craig. Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Gretton. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Essex. Colonel Long. 
Mr. George H. Faber. Viscount Morpeth. 
Sir Walter Foster. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Montagu. 

Mr. Napier.. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Shackleton. 
Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor- General. 
Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Winfrey. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 10, after the word ** more,” to insert 
the words “ persons acquainted with the agricultural conditions.of the areas in which 
they are intended to act "— (Mr. Chaplin).—Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn.. 


Amendment made, in page 1, line 10, by inserting after the word “more ” the 
words ** persons possessed of a knowledge of agriculture to be.” —(Mr. Chaplin). 


Another Amendment made, in page 1, line 12, by inserting after the word ** and ” 
the words * may appoint "—(JHr. Harcourt). 


Ancther Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 18, to leave out all the words. from 
the word “ Act" to the word “be,” in line 20—(J/r. Bridgeman).— Question, ** That 
the words ‘ to such amount’ stand part of the Clause," —put, and agreed to. | 


Question put, ** That Clause 1, as amended, stand part of the Bill."— The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes, 30. Noes, 11. 
Mr. Alden. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Billson. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Cave. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Sir John Dickson- Poynder: Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Essex. Colonel Lone. 


Mr. George H. Faber. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Montagu. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Shackleton. 
Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 


Major Dunne. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Clause 2. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 22, at the beginning of the Clause to 
insert the words “ Any five or more county electors in a county may make a 
representation to the Board alleging that there is in the county a demand for small 
holdings on the part of persons able and willing themselves to cultivate the same, 
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and thereupon,"—(JMr. Cave).—Question put, “'That those words be there inserted.” 
—The Committee divided : | 


A yes, 12. Noes, 30. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Alden. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Mr. Billson. 
Mr. Cave. Mr. Bramsdon. 
Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Burns. 


Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Courthope. Mr. Cheetham. 
Mr. Denison Faber. Mr. Ellis Davies. 


Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. Mr. Dickinson. 


Mr. Gretton. Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. Major Dunne. 

Colonel Long. Mr. Essex. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. Mr. Grant. 


| Mr. Harcourt. 
| Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lehmann. 
| Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Montagu. 
| Mr. Napier. 
| Mr. Nicholls. 
| Mr. Nussey. 
| Mr. Pickersgill. 
| Mr. Rogers. r 
| Mr. Rowlands. 
| Mr. Soares. 
Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Walker. 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Winfrey 


[Adjourned till Thursday next at half-past eleven o'clock. 


. SMALL HOLDING8 AND ALLOTMENTS. 


Thursday, 27th June, 1907. 


— 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. STUART WoRTLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. Alden. Mr. Lambert, 

Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Beckett. Mr. Lehmann. 

Sir John Bethell. Colonel Long. 

Mr. Billson. Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Brace. Mr. Montagu. 

Mr. Bramsdon. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Nicholls. 

Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. Cheetham. Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Courthope. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Cremer. Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Shackleton. 

Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Soames. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Soares. 

Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland. Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Major Dunne. Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Clement Edwards. Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Essex. Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Denison Faber. Mr. Walker. 

Sir Walter Foster. Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Gretton. Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. Guest. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Leif Jones. Mr. Young. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS BILL. 


Clause 2, further considered. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 22, to leave out the words * The 
Commissioners, acting under the directions of"—(Mr. Courthope).—Question pro- 
posed, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, lines 23 and 24, to leave out the words 
* either actual or prospective "—( Mr. Chaplin).—Question put, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause."—The Committee divided: 


A yes, 42. 


Mr. Alden. 

Sir John Bethell. 

Mr. Billson. 

Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bramsdon. 

Mr. Burns. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Clement Edwards. 
Mr. Essex. 

Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlauds. 

Mr. Shackleton. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Vivian. 


Noes, 14. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 

Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr, Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 

Mr. Courthope. 

Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland. 
Mr. Denison Faber. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner. 

Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Colonel Long. 

Viscount Morpeth. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
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A yes—continued. 


Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 3, after the word “ Act," to insert 
the words “ the facilities afforded by private enterprise, and all local circumstances ” 
—(Mr. Lane-Fox)— Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 3, to leave out all the words from the 
word ‘‘demand,” to the word “necessary,” in line 6, inclusive—(Mr. Chaplin). 
—Question, ** That the words ‘and for that purpose,’ stand part of the Clause,”—put, 


and agreed to. 


Another amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 3 and 4, to leave out the words 
“may employ or," in order to insert the word “ shall "—(Mr. Courthope)—instead 
thereof.—Question put, “That the word ‘may’ stand part of the Clause."—The 
Commitiee divided : 


Ayes, 42. Noes, 14. 
Mr. Alden. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Billson. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Brace. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Sir Francis Channing. Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Gretton. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Major Dunne. Colonel Long. 
. Mr. Clement Edwards. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Essex. Mr Wedgwood. 
Sir Walter Foster. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Grant. 
Mr. Guest. 


Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Montagu. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Pickersgili. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Hogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Shackleton. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


An Amendment made, in page 2, lines 5 and 6, by leaving out the words “ and 
may take such other steps as they think necessary "—(Mr. Gretton). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 8, to leave out the word “ may,” 
in order to insert the word ** shall ”—(Mr. Bridgeman)—instead thereof.—Question, 
* That the word ‘may’ stand part of the Clause,”—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 8, to leave out the word “ Commis- 
sioners," in order to insert the word * Board " —(Mr. Hicks Beach) —instead thereof. 
—Question, ** That the word * Commissioners! stand part of the Clause "— put, and 
agreed. to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 10, after the word “ Council,” to 
insert the words “ either directly or by means of any Allotments or Small Holdings 
Committee appointed by the Council ”—(Mr. Verney).—Question, ** That those words 
be there inserted ”—put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment made, in page 2, line 11, after the word “ may," by inserting 
the word ** reasonably "—(Mr. Chaplin). i 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 18, to leave out subsection (3)— 
(Mr. Masterman).—Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ The,’ at the beginning of 
the subsection, stand part of the Clause.” Š 


Debate arising. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next at half-past eleven o'clock. 
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Tuesday, 2nd July, 1907. 


MEMBERS 


PRESENT: 


Mr. SrTUART-WORTLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. William Abraham (Cork). 
Mr. Alden. 

Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 

Sir John Bethell. 

Sir Alfred Billson. 
Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bramsdon. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Carlile. 

Mr. Cave. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Dickinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Clement Edwards. 
Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hodge. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 


Mr. Jowett. 

Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Colonel Long. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Montagu. 

Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. William Redmond. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
r. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Warner. 

Mr. George White. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 

Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS BILL. 


Clause 2, further considered. 


Amendment again proposed, in page 2, line !3, to leave out Subsection (3)— 
(Mr. Masterman).—Question put, “That the word ‘The’ at the beginning of the 
subsection stand part of the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


A ves, 55. Noes, 7. 
Mr. William Abraham (Cork). Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Alden. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Beckett. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Masterman. 
Sir Alfred Billson. Mr. Morrell. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Soares. 
Mr. Burns. Mr. George White. 
Mr. Carlile. 


| 
Mr. Cave. 
Sir Francis Channing. | 
Mr. Chaplin. | 
Mr. Cheetham. 
Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Dickinson. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 
Mr. Clement Edwards. 
Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gill. 
Mr. Grant. 
Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Guest. 
Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Hodge. 
Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Jowett. 
Mr. Lambert. | 
Mr. Lehmann. 
Colonel Long. 
Mr. Mansfield. 
Mr. Montagu. | 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Napier. 
Mr. Nicholls. 
Mr. Nussey. 
Mr. William Redmond. 
Mr. Rees. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


An Amendment made, in page 2, line 14, by leaving out the words “ council 
of that county,” and inserting the word ‘‘ Board” —(Mr. Harcourt) —instead 


thereof. 


Another Amendment made, in page 2, line 15, by leaving out the words “thie 
report ’’—(Mr. Hicks Beach). 


Another Amendment made, in page 2, line 15, by leaving out all the words from 
the word ‘ whether " to the word “ it," in line 17—(Mr. Harcourt). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 19, to leave out all the words 
from the word “and” to the end of the Clause, inclusive—(Viscount Morpeth).— 
Question, ** That the word ‘and’ stand part of the Clause "—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 20, at the end of the Clause, to 
add the words: 

* (4) If in the course of their inquiries the Commissioners receive any informa- 
tion as to the existence of a demand for allotments they shall communicate the 
information to the council of the county and of the borough urban district or parish 
concerned " 

—(Mr. Harcourt).—Question put, ** That those words be there added." —The Com- 
mittee divided: 


A yes, 44. Noes, 9. 
Mr. William Abraham (Cork). Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Alden. l Mr. Beckett. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Sir Alfred Billson. Mr. Cave. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Colonel Long. 


Mr. Dickinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Clement Edwards. 
Sir Walter Foster. 

Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Harcourt. 
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A yes—continued. | 


Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Jowett. 

Mr. Lehmann. | 
Mr. Mansfield. | 
Mr. Masterman. | 
Mr. Montagu. 

Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. William Redmond. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Warner. 

Mr. George White. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 

Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


.. Motion made, and Question, * That the Committee do continue to sit this day, not- 
withstanding the sitting of the House "—(Mr. Harcourt)—put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 21, to leave out Subsection (1) in order to 
insert the following new subsection. 


|. **(1) When the Board state or the county council are of opinion that it is desirable 
that à scheme should he made, the county council may prepare one or more draft 
schemes for the provision of small holdings in their county ”’ 


—(Viscount Morpeth)—instead thereof.—Question put, “That the words ‘ Where 
the’ at the beginning of the subsection stand part of the Clause."—The Committee 
divided: 


Ayes, 34. Noes, 10. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir Alfred Billson. Mr. Beckett. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Carlile. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Clement Edwards. Mr. Gretton. 
Sir Walter Foster. Colonel Long. 
Mr. Grant. Viscount Morpeth. 


Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Jowett. 
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A yes—continued. 


Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussev. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


An Amendment made, in page 2, line 21, by leaving out the words ** Commissioners 
report," and inserting the words ‘ Board after considering the Report and such 
representations as aforesaid as respects any county are of opinion "—(Mr. Harcourt) 
—instead thereof. 


Another Amendment proposed iu page 2, line 22, after the word ** made,” to insert 
the words “ the Board shall forward the Report of the Commissioners to the county 
council and "—(JMr. Harcourt). 


` Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 


An Amendment made to the proposed Amendment, after the word '* Commis- 
sioners,"' by inserting the words ** with such modifications (if any) as the Board think 
desirable "—(Mr. Chaplin ).—Question, ** That the proposed Amendment, as amended, 
be there inserted," — put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 22, to leave out the words “ it 
shall be the duty of "—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question put, * That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause."—'The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 37. Noes, 9. 
Mr. Alden. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Beckett. 
Sir Alfred Billson. Mr. Carlile. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Gretton. 
Major Dunne. Colonel Long. 
Mr. Clement Edwards. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Grant. 


Mr. Harcourt. 

- Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Jowett. 
Mr. Lehmann. 
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A yes—continued. 


Mr. Mansfield. 
. Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Montagu. 
Mr. Morrell. 
Mr. Nicholls. 
Mr. Nussey. 
Mr. Rees. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Silcock. 
Mr. Soames. 
Mr. Soares. 
Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 
Mr. Walker. 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 22, after the word “shall,” to insert 
the words ** when the land to be acquired for small holdings is situated either within 
the area or not more than a mile without the area of a borough council be the duty 
of such borough council and in other cases it shall ”—(Mr. Soares).—Question 
proposed, **That those words be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, after the word “duty,” to 
insert the words ‘‘upon receiving the sanction of the Board of Agriculture "— 
(Mr. Nussey).—Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted in the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Amendment to the Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 23 and 24, to leave out the words. 
“ to give effect to the report," and insert the words “for the provision of small 
holdings in their county "—(Mr. Hicks Beach)—instead thereof.— Question, ** That 
the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause,”—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 24, to leave out all the words after 
the word ** report " to the word “report ” in line 26 (inclusive), in order to insert the 
words ‘‘and to inform the Board and the Commissioners at the earliest possible 
opportunity whether they will undertake to carry out this duty, having due regard to 
the proposals of the Commissioners indicated in their report '—(Mr. Verney)— 
instead thereof.— Question, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause." | 
Amendment, bv leave, withdrawn. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at half-past eleven o'clock. 


. SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS. 


Thursday, Ath July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. SrTUART-WORTLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. Alden. 

Mr. Harmood-Banner. 
Mr. Barran. 

Mr. Hicks Beach. 

Mr. Beckett. 

Sir John Bethell. 

Sir Alfred Billson. 
Mr. Bramsdon. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr.. Burns. 

Mr. Carlile. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Mr. Dickinson. 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 


Major Dunne. 

Mr. Clement Edwards. 
Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gill. 

'Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Guest. 


Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. T. M. Healy. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Colonel Long. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Montaeu. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Winfrey. 
Mr. Young. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS BILL. 


Clause 3, further considered. 


Another Amendment made in page 2, line 24, after the word “ Report," by 
inserting the words “ with such modifications (if any) as aforesaid " —(Mr. Gretton). 


Another Amendment made, in page 2, line 27, after the word E Council," by 
inserting the words “ decline to undertake this duty or "—(Mr. Verney). 


Another Amendment: made, in page 2, line 28, after the word ** Report," by 
inserting the words ** or within such extended time as may be allowed by the Board " 
—(Mr. Chaplin). 


Another Amendment made in page 2, line 29, by leaving out the word ** Commis- 
sioners," and inserting the word ** Board "—(Mr. Harcourt)—instead thereof. 


Another Amendment made, in page 2, line 29, by leaving out the words ** adequate 
to the needs of the county," and inserting the word “ desirable " — (Viscount Morpeth) 
—instead thereof. | 


Another Amendment made, in page 2, line 30, by Jeaving out the words “ Com- 
missioners may themselves," and inserting the words * Board may direct the Com- 
missioners themselves to "—( Mr. Harcourt)—instcad thereof. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, tine 36,. after the word *'* provided," to 
insert the words “and the estimated initial cost of putting such schemes into opera. 
tion "—(Mr. Nussey ).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, bv leave, withdrawn. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 38, after the word ** holdings," to 


insert the words “ whether already in existence or "—(Jfr. Hicks Beach).—Question 
put, ** That those words be there inserted." —' The Committee divided : 


A yes, 14. | Noes, 36. 
Mr. Harmood- Banner. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Sir Alfred Billson. 
Mr. Carlile. Mr. Bramsdon. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Burns. 
Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Cheetham. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. Sir Randall Cremer. 
Mr. Gill. Mr. Dickinson. - 
Mr. Gretton. Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Mr. Guest. Major Dunne. 
Mr. Leif Jones. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Viscount Morpeth. Mr. Grant. 


Mr. Wedgwood. | Mr. Harcourt. 
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Noes—continued. 


Mr. Lane-Fox. 


Colonel Long. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr, Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Lord Willoughby de EPRI 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Another Amendment proposed in page 2, line 41, after the word “ purpose,” to insert 
the words “ (£) the provision to be made for compensation to agricultural labourers 
thrown out of employment in consequence of the operation of this Act "—(Mr. 
Gretton).—Question put, “ That those words be there inserted."—' The Committee 


divided : 
Ayes, 13. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Bridgeman. 

. Mr. Carlile. 
Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Lane. Fox. 
Colonel Long. 
Viscount Morpeth. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Noes, 38. 


Mr. Alden. 

Sir John Bethell. 

Sir Alfred Billson. 

Mr. Bramsdon. T 
Mr. Burns. 

Sir Francis Channing. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 

Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Montagu. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. William Priestley. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soares. 
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Noes—continued. 


Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

! Mr. Young. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 1, to leave out Subsection (D)— 


(Mr. Lane-Fox).—Question proposed, ‘That Subsection (D) stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 2, after the word “effect,” to insert 
the words: 


* (£) Whether and to what extent buildings or fencing should be built or acquired 
by the council and at what estimated cost" 


—(Mr. Bridgeman).—Question put, “ That those words be there inserted."—The 
Committee divided : 


Ayes, 12. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Lane-F ox. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Noes, 33. 


Mr. Alden. 

Mr. Barran. 

Sir John Bethell. 

Sir Alfred Billson. 

Mr. Bramsdon. 

Mr. Burns. 

Sir Francis Channing. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 

Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Montagu. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Younger. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 2, after the word “ effect," to insert 
the words : 


* (g) The maximum sum of money to be expended in acquiring and adapting the 
land for small holdings ”’ 


—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question put, ** That those words be there inserted.?— The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes, 8. Noes, 26. 

Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Barran. 
Mr. Beckett. Mr. Burns. 
Mr. Chaplin. Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Denison Faber. Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Grettou. Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. Sir John Dickson- Poynder. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. Major Dunne. 

Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 


Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Montagu. 
Mr. Nicholls. 
Mr. Rees. 
Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Silcock. 
Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
| Mr. Winfrey. 
| Mr. Young. 


Another Amendment made, in page 3, line 7, after the word ** report,” by inserting 
the words * or the county councils concerned are of opinion” —( Mr. Hicks Beach). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to 


Motion made and Question, “ That the Committee do continue to sit this day 
notwithstanding the sitting of the House "—(Mr. Harcourt),—put, and agreed to. 


Clause 4. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 14, to leave out the word **and," in order to 
insert the words “who shall have such time as the Board consider necessary to 
consider it before ”—( Viscount Morpeth).—Question, “ That the word ‘and’ stand 
part of the Clause,"—put and agreed to. 


An Amendment made, in page 3, line 14, after the word **scheme," by inserting 
the words “ and any modifications therein which the Board may propose to make" 
—(Mr. Chaplin). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 20, to leave out the word “shall,” - 
in order to insert the word ** may "-—(Mr. Masterman)—instead thereof.— Question 
proposed, * That the word *shall' stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 20, to leave out all the words from 
the word ** if” to the word “ to," in line 21, in order to insert the words ** there shall 
be any objection to the scheme "—(Mr. Chaplin)—instead thereof.—Question put, 
‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause."—The Committee 
divided : 


Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment made, in page 3, line 23, after the word “ public," by inserting 
the word **local "—(Mr. Chaplin). 


Ayes, 21. | Noes, 14. 
Mr. Barran. | Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir John Bethell. | | Mr. Beckett. 
Sir Alfred Billson. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Cullinan. | Mr. Carlile. 
Mr. Dickinson. | Sir Francis Channing. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Clement Edwards. | Mr. Cheetham. 
Mr. Essex. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Grant. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Guest. | Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Harcourt. | Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. T. M. Healy. | Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Masterman. . A Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Nussey. | Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Rogers. ! 
Mr. Silcock. | 
Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Walker. 

| 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 23, to leave out all the words after 
the word * council " to the word ** shall," in line 25, in order to insert the words 
* every person affected" —(Mr. Hicks Beach)—instead thereof.—Question, ‘ That 
the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause," —put, and agreed to. 


Question put, “That Clause 4, as amended, stand part of the Bill.”’--The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes, 25. Noes 10. 
Mr. Barran. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Beckett. 
Sir Alfred Billson. | Mr. Bridgeman. 
Sir Francis Channing. | Mr. Carlile. 
Mr. Cheetham. | Mr. Chaplin. 


Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Denison Faber. 


Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Major Dunne. | Mr. Ernest Gardner. 


Mr Clement Edwards. | Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Essex. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Guest. 


Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Nussey. 
Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Rowlands. 
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A yes—continned. 


Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at half-past 11 o'clock. 


| 


Tuesday, 9th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS 


PRESENT: 


Mr. STUART-WOoRTLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. Barran. 

Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 

Sir John Bethell. 
Sir Alfred Billson. 
Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bramsdon. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Carlile. 

Mr. Cave. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Courthope. 
Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Dickinson. 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 


Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Colonel Long. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Montagu. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. William Redmond. 
Mr. Rees. 


Sir George Scott Robertson. 


Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Sileock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Lord Wilioughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Young. 
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Clause 65. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 31, to leave out the words ** It shall be the 
duty of," in order to insert the words ** For the purpose of enabling "— (Mr. Chaplin) 
—instead thereof.—Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 


of the Clause.—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 33. 


Sir John Bethell. 

Sir Alfred Billson. 
Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bramsdon. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Dickinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Pickersgull. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Young. 


Mr 


Noes, 15. 


*, Hicks Beach. 

. Beckett. 

. Bridgeman. 

'. Carlile. 

. Cave. 

. Chaplin. 

. Jesse Collings. 
'. Courthope. 

. Denison Faber. 
. Ernest Gardner. 
. Gretton. 


Lane-Fox. 


Colonel Long. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


| 
| 


An Amendment made, in page 3,line 33, after the word “scheme,” by inserting 
the words “or within such further time as may be allowed by the Board "—(Afr. 


Cave). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 35, after the word “ Act," to insert 


the words: 


* Provided that all expenses reasonably incurred by the council in carrying any 
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scheme into effect, and not recouped out of the purchase-money or rent of the land 
sold or let thereunder, shall be repaid to the council by the Board out of the Small 


Holdings Account " 
—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question proposed, ‘That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 35, after the word ** Act,” to insert 
the words : 

“ Provided that if, at the end of any year, a county council can show, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioners, that the carrying into effect of such scheme has involved 
a net loss to the council, the Board shall, on demand, repay to the council a sum 
equivalent to two-thirds of such loss ” | 


—(Sir John Dickson-Poynder).— Question proposed, “That those words be there 
inserted." 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 1, to leave out the 
words “at the end of any year '—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question proposed, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the proposed Amendment." 


Amendment to the Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 4, to leave out 
the words “ two-thirds of "—(Mr. Gretton).—Question, “ That the words * two-thirds 
of 'stand part of the proposed Amendment,"—pui, and agreed to. 


Question put, “ That the words ‘ Provided that if, at the end of any year, a county 
council can show, to the satisfaction of the commissioners, that the carrying into 
effect of such scheme has involved a net loss to the council, the board shall on 
demand, repay to the council a sum equivalent to two-thirds of such loss,’” be there 
inserted.—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 28. Noes, 81. 
Mr. Barran. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir John Bethell. 


Mr. Beckett. 


Mr. Brace. Sir Alfred Billson. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Mr. Bramsdon. . 
Mr. Carlile. Mr. Burns. : 
Mr. Cave. Sir Francis Channing. 


| 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Courthope. | Mr. Cullinan. 
Mr. Dickinson. Major Dunne. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Essex. 
Mr. Denison Faber. Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Gretton. Mr. Guest. 
Mr. Leif Jones. | Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. | Mr. Hayden. 
Mr. Lehmann. Mr. Lambert. 
Colonel Long. | Mr. Mansfield. 


Mr. Masterman. Mr. William Redmond 
Mr. Montagu. Mr. Rees. 

Viscount Morpeth. Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Morrell. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Pickersgill. Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. William Priestley. Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soares. | Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Verney. - Sir Edward Strachey. 


Mr. Walker. | Mr. Vivian. 
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Ayes—continued. Noes—continued. 
Mr. George White. Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 

Mr. Young. 


Motion made and Question, “That the Committee do continue to sit this day 
notwithstanding the sitting of the House ”—(Mr. Harcourt),—put, and agreed to. ° 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 36, to leave out Subsection (2) 
—(Mr. Chaplin).—Questiou put, “That the words ‘If the county council’ at the 
beginning of the subsection stand part of the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 27. i Noes, 13. 
Mr. Barran. i 
Sir John Bethell. E din "- 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Cave 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Chaplin 
Sir Randal Cremer. Ms. Josse Collings. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Courthope. 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 


Major Dunne. 
Sir Walter Foster. 


. Denison Faber. 
. Ernest Gardner. 
*. Gretton. 


Mr. Corrie Grant. | Mr. Lane-Fox. 


srt | Viscount Morpeth. 

; | "ono 

Mr. Lehmann. | Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Mansfield. | 

Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Morrell. 
Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Silcock. | 
Mr. Soames. | 
Sir Edward Strachey. | 
Mr. Verney. [ 
Mr. Walker. | 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. George White. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 37, to leave out the word “ shall,” 
in order to insert the word * may "—(Mr. Cave)—instead thereof.—Question put, 
* That the word ‘shall’ stand part of the Clause."—T he Committee divided : 


Ayes, 37. Noes, 13. 


Mr. Barran. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir Alfred Billson. | Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bramsdon. ! Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Carlile. 

Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Chaplin. 

Sir Randal Cremer. . Mr. Courthope. 

Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Denison Faber 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Gretton. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Major Dunne. 


Sir 


Mr 
Sir 


Mr. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Walter Foster. 


. Corrie Grant. 
. Guest. 

. Harcourt. 

. Hayden. 

. Leif Jones. 


. Lehmann. 


. Mansfield. 


. Masterman. 
. Montagu. 


. Morrell. 


. Pickersgill. 
George Scott Robertson. 


. Rogers. 

. Rowlands. 

. Sileock. 

. Soames. 

. Soares. 

Edward Strachey. 
Verney. 

. Vivian. 

. Walker. 

. Dudley Ward. 

. Warner. 

. George White. 

. Tyson Wilson. 
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Noes—continued. 


Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 37, to leave out the words “ by 
order direct the Commissioners to"—(Mr. Hicks Beach).—Question, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause,"—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 4, to leave out all the words from 
the word “Provided”? to the word ‘ Crown,” in line 10, both inclusive—(AJfr. 
Bridgeman).—Question put, ** That the words proposed to be left out to the second 
word ** the,” in line 5, stand part of the Clause.’ —The Committee divided : 


Sir 
Mr 


Ayes, 34. 


Alfred Billson. 
. Brace. 


Mr. Bramsdon. 


Sir 
Sir 
Mr 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 


Francis Channing. 
Randal Cremer. 
. Cullinan. 


Major Dunne. 
Mr. Essex. 


Sir 


Mr. 
. Guest. 
. Harcourt. 


Mr. 


Walter Foster. 
Corrie Grant. 


. Hayden. 

. Leif Jones. 
. Lehmann. 
. Mansfield. 
Masterman. 


Mr. Montagu. 


Noes, l4. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr. Carlile. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Courthope. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
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A yes—continued. 


Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Georze White. 
Mr. Tvson Wilson. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 5, after the second word “ the,” to 
insert the word “ initial ’—( Viscount Morpeth). —Question, ** That the word ‘ initial ’ 
be there inserted,” —put, and negatined. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 6, to leave out all the words after 
the word “ shall,” to the end of the Clause, in order to insert the words ‘‘ be paid out 
of the Small Holdings account "—(Mr. Masterman)—instead thereof.—Question put, 
“That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause.” —The Committee 


divided : 
Aves, 21. 


Sir Alfred Billson. 
Mr. Brace. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Sir Randal Cremer. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. | 


Another Amendment made, in page 4, line 10, at the end of the Clause, by adding 
the words “and such sums as the Board certify to have been received by the 


Commissioners in respect of any land acquired shall be paid to the council — 


(Mr. Cave) 


Another Amendment proposed, after the word “ council," at the end of the last 


Amendment, to add the words: 


* (3) If it appears to the Board that the proceedings of the Commissioners under 


Noes, 16.. 


~ Hicks Beach. 

. Beckett. 

. Bridgeman. 

. Carlile. 

. Cave. 

. Chaplin. 

. Jesse Collings. 

. Courthope. 

. Dickinson. 

. Denison Faber. 
, Ernest Gardner. 
:. Gretton. 

. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. 


Masterman. 


Viscount Morpeth. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
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this section have resulted or are likely to result in a loss, the Board may, with the 
consent of the Treasury, pay or undertake to pay out of the Small Holdings Account 
the whole or any part of that loss ” 


—(Mr. Harcourt).—Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added." 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 1, to leave out the 
words “ proceedings of the Commissioners under this section have resulted or are," in 
order to insert the words “ carrying out of a scheme under this Act has resulted or 
is” —(Mr. Cave)—instead thereof. —Question put, “That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the proposed Amendment." —The Committee divided : 


A yes, 21. | Noes, 22. 
| 
Sir Alfred Billson. ^ Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Brace. Mr. Beckett. 


Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Carlile. 


Sir Fraucis Channing. 
Sir Randal Cremer. 


| 
Mr. Essex. | Mr. Cave. 
Sir Walter Foster. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. | Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Guest. | Mr. Courthope. 
Mr. Harcourt. | Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Lehmann. | Sir John Dickson- Poynder. 
Mr. Mansfield. | Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Rees. | Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Rogers. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Rowlands. | Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Silcock. Mr. Masterman. 
Sir Edward Strachey. Mr. Montagu. 
Mr. Vivian. Viscount. Morpeth. 
Mr. Walker. | Mr. Morrell. 
Mr. Dudley Ward. | Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. Warner. Mr. Soares. 
Mr. George White. Mr. Verney. | 


| Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Question, * That those words be there inserted," —-put, and agreed to. 


Question, ** That the proposed Amendment, as amended, be there inserted,"— put, 
and agreed to. 


Question put, “That Clause 5, as amended, stand part of the Bill.”—The 
Committee divided : 


Ayes, 29. 
Sir Alfred Billson. 


Sir Francis Channing. 
Sir Randal Cremer. 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 


Major Dunne. 
Mr. Essex. 

Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Guest. 

Mr. H:rceourt. 
Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Mansfield. 
Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Montagu. 
Mr. Morrell. 


Noes, 14. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr. Carlile. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Courthope. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Lord Willoughby de Ereshy. 
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A yes — continued. 


Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. George White. 


[ Adjourned till Thursday next at half-past eleven o'clock. 
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Thursday, 11th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. STUART- WORTLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. Alden. 


Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Beckett. Mr. Mansfield. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Masterman. 


Mr. Bridgeman. 


Viscount Morpeth. 


Mr. Burns. Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Carlile. Mr. Nicholls. 

Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. Chaplin. Mr. William Priestley. 


Mr. Cheetham. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Courthope. 


. William Redmond. 
. Rees. 


Sir George Scott Robertson. 


Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Ellis Davis. Mr. Sileock. 
Mr. Dickinson. | | Mr. Soames. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Soares. 


Major Dunne. 


Sir Edward Strachey. 


Mr. Denison Faber. Mr. Verney. 

Sir Walter Foster. Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner. Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Gill. Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Gretton. Mr. George White. 
Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. Hayden. Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Leif Jones. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Jowett. Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Lambert. Mr Young. 
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Clause 6. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 13, after the word *'* persons,” to insert the 
words “of the labouring population resident in their own county and "— (Afr. 
Chaplin }.—Question put, ‘That those words be there inserted.” —The Committee 


divided : 
Aves, 7. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Carlile. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr Courthope. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. 


Lord Willoughby de‘Eresby. 


Noes, 44. 


Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr. Burns. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Jowett. 

Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Lane- Fox. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Sileock. 

Mr Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. George White. 
Mr. Osmond Williams. 
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| Noes—continued. 


Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 
| Mr. Young. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 13, after the word “lease,” to 
insert the words “or purchase "—(Mr. Jesse Collings).—Qucstion put, “That those 
words be there inserted.” —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 18. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 

Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr. Carlile. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Courthope. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Sir John Dickson- Poynder. 
Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Scares. 

Mr. Osmond Williams. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Noes, 37. 


Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Clement Edwards. 
Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Jowett. 

Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 


| Mr. Nicholls. 
| Mr. Pickersgill. 
| Mr. William Priestley. 
| Mr. William Redmond. 
| Mr. Rees. : 
| Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rozers. 
| Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Silcock. 
Mr. Soames. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 
| Mr. Dudley Ward. 
| Mr. Warner. 
| Mr. Wedgwood. 
| Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
| Mr. Winfrey. 
| Mr. Young. 
Motion made and Question, * That the Committee do continue to sit. this day not- 
withstanding the sitting of the House "—(Mr. Harcourt),—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 14, to leave out the word “ whether "' 
—(Mr. CAaplin).—Question put, “ That the word * whether’ stand part of the Clause." 
—The Committee divided : | 


A yes, 31. Noes, 8. 


Mr. Alden. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Beckett. 
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| Ayes—continued. l Noes— continued. 


Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Courthope. 


Sir Francis Channing. | Mr. Chaplin. 
| 
Mr. Jesse Collings. | Mr. Denison Faber. 


Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. ' | Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Dickinson. | Viscount Morpeth. 


Major Dunne. 

Sir Walter Foster. | 
Mr. Corrie Grant. | 
Mr. Harcourt. | 
Mr. Leif Jones. : 
Mr. Lehmann. | 
Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. | 
Mr. Silcock. | 
Mr. Soames. 
Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. George White. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 

Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 20, to leave out the word “ acquire," 
in order to insert the word “ purchase "—(Mr. Chaplin)—instead thereof.—Question 
put, “ That the word ‘acquire’ stand part of the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 31. Noes, 9. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Beckett. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Chaplin. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Viscount Morpeth. 
Major Dunne. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Jowett. 

Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman: 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 
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Ayes—ocontinued. 


Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 19, after the word “ land," to insert 
the words “within their county "—(Mr. Denison Faber).—Question put, “ That 
those words be there inserted."—'The Committee divided : 


A yes, 10. Noes, 32. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Beckett. Mr. Burns. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Denison Faber. Major Dunne. 
Mr. Gretton. Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. Mr. Gill. 
Viscount Morpeth. Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Jowett. 
Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 21, at the end of the Clause, to add 
the words : 


** (3) The amount to be paid for the land purchased by the County Council by 
agreement, or the amount of rent for the land taken on lease shall be approved by 
the Board of Agriculture ”’ 


—(Mr. Masterman).—Question put, * That those words be there added.’”—The Com- 
mittee divided : 


K 
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Ayes, 11. | Noes, 85. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Dickinson. Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Gill. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Leif Jones. Mr. Burns. 
Mr. Jowett. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Mansfield. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Masterman. Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Nicholls. Mr. Cullinan. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Wedgwood. Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 


Major Dunne. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
. Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 

Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Question put, “ That Clause 6 stand part of the Bill."—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 35. i Noes, 10. 

Sir John Bethell. Mr. Hicks Beach. 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Beckett. 

Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Chaplin. 

Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Jesse Collings. 

Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Denison Faber. 

Mr. Elis Davies. Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Viscount Morpeth. 
Major Dunne. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Jowett. 

Mr. Lambert. 
Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Mansfield. 
Mr. Masterman. 
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A yes—continued. 


Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Clause 7, agreed to. 


Clause 8. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 27, to leave out Subsection (1)—(Mr. 
Chaplin).—Question proposed, “ That the words * (1) The Local Government Board 
may’ stand part of the Clause." 


Debate arising. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at half-past eleven o’clock. 
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Tuesday, 16th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS 


PRESENT: 


Mr. Stuart WongrLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. Alden. 

Mr. Harinood-Banner. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. 

Mr. Beckett. 

Sir John Bethell. 

Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bramsdon. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Cave. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Courthope. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 


Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland. 


Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Guest. 


Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Harrison- Broadley. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Colonel Long. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. William Priestley. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 

Mr» Verney. 

Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Warner. 

Mr. George White. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Winfrey. 
Mr. Young. 
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Clause 8 further considered. 


Amendment again proposed, in page 4, line 27, to leave out Subsection (1)— (Mr. 
Chaplin).—Question put, * That the words ‘The Local Government Board may ’ 
stand part of the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 8. Noes, 35. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Eliis Davies. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Bramsdon. 
Sir Walter Foster. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Gill. Mr. Burns. 
Mr. Masterman. Mr. Chaplin. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. Mr. Cheetham. 


Mr. Tyson Wilson. Mr. Courthope. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland. 
Mr. Essex. 
Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Gretton. 
| Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Harrison-Broadley. 
Mr. Howard. 
Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Lehmann. 
Colonel Long. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Napier. 
Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Soares. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 
Mr. Walker. 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Winfrey. 
Mr. Young. 


Remaining words omitted. 


Another Amendment made, in page 4, lines $4 and 35, by leaving out the words 
“ the said subsection,” and inserting the words ** Subsection (2) of section eighteen 
of the Small Holdings Act, 1892 "—(Mr. Chaplin) —1instead thereof. 


Another Amendment made, in page 4, line 39, by leaving out the words “ this 
part of "—(Mr. Harcourt). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 9. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 5, after the word “ holdings," to insert the 
words * or any area of land suitable for the formation of small holdings" —(Mr. 
Courthope).—Question proposed, **'T'hat those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 5, to leave out the word “ associa- 
tion," and insert the words “ society registered under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts ”—(Sir Francis Channing)—instead thereof.—Question proposed, 
“ That the word * association ' stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 6, to leave out all the words from 
the word “holdings " to the end of the Clause—(Mr. Dickinson).—Question, ‘‘ That 
the words proposed to be left out to the word ‘prohibited,’ in line 8, inclusive, 
stand part of the Clause,"— put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 8, to leave out the words “or 
restricted "—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question put, ** That the words ‘or restricted’ stand 
part of the Clause."—'The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 43. 


Sir John Bethell. 

Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bramsdon. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr. Burns. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Courthope. 

Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Havden. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lehmann. 
Colonel Long. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. William Priestley. 


Sir George Scott Robertson. 


Mr. Rozers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 


Noes, 10. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 

Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Harrison-Broadley. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner.. 

Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tvson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 8, after the word “ restricted,” to 
add the words ** to not more than five per cent. on the paid-up capital value of such 
association ’—(Sir Francis Channing).—Question put, “That those words be there 
added."—The Committee divided : 


Mr. Hicks Beach. Sir John Bethell 


Mr. Beckett. Mr. Brace. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Mr. Bramsdon. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Burns. 


Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 


Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Cheetham. 
Mr. Courthope. 
Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland. 


Ayes, 20. | Noes, 32. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 


Mr. Gill. Mr. Essex. 
Mr. Gretton. Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Guest. Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harrison-Broadley. Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. Mr. Hayden. 
Colonel Long. Mr. Howard. 
Mr. Mansfield. Mr. Leif Jones. 
Viscount Morpeth. Mr. Lehmann. 

. Mr. Walker. Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. Mr. Napier. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. Mr. William Priestley. 


Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. George White. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Question put, “That Clause 9 stand part of the Bill"—The Committee 
divided : 


A yes, 42. Noes, 1ó. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Brace. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Cave. 


Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Chaplin. 
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Ayes—continued. Noes—continued. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Courthope. Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Harrison-Broadley. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Major Dunne. Colonel Long. 
Mr. Essex. Viscount Morpeth. 
Sir Walter Foster. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Gill. 


Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Clause 10. 


An Amendment made, in page 5, line 13, after the word “let,” by inserting the 
words ** by the county council ’’—( Mr. Chaplin). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 14, to leave out Subsection (2)— 
(Hr. Chaplin).—Question proposed, “ That Subsection (2) stand part of the 
Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 11. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 16, at the beginning of the Clause, to insert 
the words ** In the case of land held by them in fee simple "—(Mnr. Courthope).— 


Question, ** That those words be there inserted," —put, and negatived. 


Motion made and Question, ‘‘That the Committee do continue to sit this day, 
notwithstanding the sitting of the House "—(Jfr. Harcourt),—put, and agreed to. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 19, to leave out all the words after 
the word ** holding,” to the end of the Clause—(Mr. Harcourt).-—Question proposed, 
* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 19, to leave out all the words after 
the word ‘‘ opinion," and insert the words ** it is advisable that the dwelling-houses 
required by the occupiers of such holding and adjoining holdings should be erected 
in proximity to each other, or to any road, water supply, sewer, or other con- 
venience "—(Mr. Courthope)—instead thereof.—Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left cut to the word ‘will,’ inclusive, stand part of the Clause,"—put, and 
agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 19, to leave out all the words from 
the word '* will," to the end of the Clause, and insert the words “ be for the benefit 
of that or adjacent small holdings provided by the Council '—(Mr. Harcourt) — 
instead thereof.—Question, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Clause,"— put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, * That those words be there inserted." 
Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, after the word “ benefit," to 


insert the words “ for agricultural purposes "—(Mr. Gretton).— Question put, ** That 
those words be there inserted." —The Committee divided : 


A yes, 14. Noes, 37. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Alden. 
Mr. Beckett. Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Cave. Mr. Bramsdon. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Cheetham. 
Mr. Chaplin. Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Cullinan. 
Mr. Courthope. Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Denison Faber. Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Mr. Gretton. Major Dunne. 
Mr. Harrison-Broadley. Mr. Essex. 
Mr. Lane-Fox, Sir Walter Foster. 
Colonel Long. Mr. Gill. 
Viscount Morpeth. Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Guest. 
Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Hayden. 


Mr. Howard. 
Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Mansfield. 
Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Napier. 
Mr. Rees. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Soames. 
Mr. Soares. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 
Mr. Vivian. 
Mr. Walker. 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 
M 
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Noes—conlinued. 


Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Question, ** That the words ‘be for the benefit of that or adjacent small holdings 
provided by the Council’ be there inserted,” —put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, after the word “Council,” at the end of the last 
Amendment, to add the words ‘ both during and after the determination of the 
tenancy "—(Mr. Cave).— Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there addcd." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Another Amendment proposed, after the word ** Council," at the end of the last 


Amendment, to add the words : 


* Provided that the number of dwelling houses erected on any group of adjoininz 
holdings shall not exceed the number of such holdings ” 


—(Mr. Courthope).—Question, ** That those words be there added,"—put, and 
negatived. | 


Another Amendment proposed, after the word ** Council," at the end of the last 
Amendment, to add the words : 


** Provided that no buildings shall be erected by the county council on land taken 
by the council on lease without the consent in writing of the owner ” 


—(AMr. Hicks Beach).— Question, “That those words be there added,"—put, and 
negatived. 


Question put, “That Clause 11, as amended, stand part of the Bill.”—The 
Committee divided : 


Ayes, 37. Noes, 11. 
Mr. Alden. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Cave. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Cheetham. . Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Sir Jolin Dickson-Poynder. Colonel Long. 
Major Dunne. Viscount Morpeth. . 
Mr. Essex. . 
Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Gill. 


Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Harrison-Broadley. 
Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Woward. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Napier. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Clause 12. 


An Amendment made, in page 5, lines 21 and 22, by leaving out the words 
*on the decease of the owner of a small holding the county council "— (Mr. 
Harcourt). 


Another Amendment made, in page 5, line 22, after the word “under,” by 
inserting the words '* Subsection (2) or ".—( Mr. Harcourt). 


Another Amendment made, in page 5, line 23, after the words “1892,” by 
inserting the words ** the county council "—(JMr. Hurcourt). 


Another Amendment made, in page 5, line 23, by leaving out. the words “ require 
the," and inserting the words ** cause or require a small "—( Mr. Harcourt). 


Another Amendment made, in page 5, line 24, after the word * may," by 
inserting the words “in the event of their requiring such holding for the purposes 
of the Small Holdings Act, 1892, or this Act "—(Mr. Beckett). 


Another Amendment made, in page 5, line 24, after the word *'notice," by 
inserting the words “in writing "—( Afr. Beckett). 


Another Amendment made, in page 5, by leaving out from the word “ holding," 
in line 27, to the word “determined,” in line 29, both inclusive, and inserting 
the words “ council shall, after such date as may be specified by the notice and 
n production to the registrar of the Land Registry of evidence of service of the 
notice and of the payment of the sum so agreed or determined or of the tender 
of such payment, be registered as the proprietor of the land in place of the registered 
proprietor, and such registration shall operate as a registration on a transfer for 
valuable consideration under the Land Transfer Acts, 1875 and 1897 ”— (Mr. 
Harcourt)—instead thereof. 


Another Amendment made, in page 5, line 32, after the first word “ the.” by 
inserting the words “owner or the " —(Mr. Harcourt). 


Another Amendment made, in page 5, line 32, after the word “his,” by 
inserting the words ** registered address or at his" —(Mr. Harcourt). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 33, at the end of the Clause, to add 
the words: 


** (3) Where on the decease of the owner of a small holding the county council 
require the holding to be sold, and do not require the holding to be sold to themselves 
under this section, the holding shall be offered for sale first to the person then entitled 
to the lands (if any) from which the holding was originally severed and then to the 
person or persons whose lands immediately adjoin the holding, and sections one 
hundred and twenty-seven to one hundred and thirty of The Lands Clauses 
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Consolidation Act, 1845, shall apply as if the owner of the small holding were the 
promoter of the undertaking and the holding were superfluous lands within the 
meaning of those sections ” 


—(Mr Beckett).—Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,’’—put, and 
negatived. 


Question put, “That Clause 12, as amended, stand part of the Bill.”—The 
Committee divided : 


Ayes, 28. Noes, 12. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Beckett. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Cave. 
Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Essex. Mr. Harrison- Broadley. 
Sir Walter Foster. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Guest. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Napier. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. George White. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Clause 13. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 38, to leave out the word “eighty,” 
and insert the word “ sixty "—(Mr. Cave)—instead thereof.—Question, ** That the 
word ‘ eighty’ stand part of the Clause,"— put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 38, after the word “ years," to 
insert the words ‘‘and a like period shall be allowed to the smail holder for repay- 
ment of the sum advanced to him by the county council for the purchase of his 
holding "—(Mr. Jesse Collings).—Question, ‘ That those words be there inserted " — 
put, and negatived. 


An Amendment made, in page 6, line 3, by leaving out the word ‘‘or,” aud inserting 
the words “as amended by "—( Mr. Harcourt)—instead thereof. 


Another Amendment made, in page 6, lines 10 and 11, by leaving out the words 
‘where the purpose of the loan is the purchasé of land "—(AMr. Harcourt). 


Another Amendment made, in page 6, lines 14 and 15, by leaving out the words 
* jn any case eighty years,” and inserting the words “where the purpose of the loan 
is the purchase of land eighty years, or in any other case iifty years"—(Mr. 
Harcourt)—instead thereof. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next at half-past eleven o'clock. 
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Thursday, 18th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. SrUART-WORTLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. Harmood-Banner. Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Barran. . Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Lehmann. - 

Mr. Beckett. Colonel Long. 

Sir John Bethell. Mr. Jeremiah MaeVeagh. 
Mr. Brace. Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Bridgeman. Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Morrell. 

Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. | Mr. William Priestley. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. William Redmond. 
Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. George Roberts. 
Mr. Dickinson. Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Rogers. 

Major Dunne. Mr. Rowlands, 

Mr. Clement Edwards. Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Essex. Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Denison Faber. Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner. Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Gretton. Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Guest. Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. llarrison- Broadley. Mr. George White. 
Mr. Hayden. Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. T. M. Healy. Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Captain Hervey. Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Young. 
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Clause 14. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 20, to leave out all the words from the 
word “may” to the word “exercise,” in iine 22 "—(Mr. Masterman).—Question 
put, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause.” — The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Aves, 52. Noes, 7. 
Mr. Harmood- Banner. Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Barran. Mr. Jessie Collings 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Beckett. | Mr. Masterman. 
Sir John Bethell. | Mr. Pickersgill. 


Mr. Burns. Mr. George White. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 

Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 

Major Dunne. 

Mr. Clement Edwards. 

Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Gretton. 
| 
| 


| 
Mr. Brace. Mr. Soares. 


Mr. Guest. 

Mr: Harcourt. 

Mr. Harrison- Broadley. 
' Mr. Hayden. 

Captain Hervey. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Colonel Long. 

Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. William Priestley. 

Mr. William Redmond. 

Mr. Rees. 

Mr. George Roberts. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 

Mr. Rogers. 
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Ayes—continued. 


‘Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Sileock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. . 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. ''yson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 25, to leave out the words “ of 
acquiring land compulsorily "—41Mr. Masterman)—Question put, ** That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause."—The Committee divided. 


Ayes, 41. 


Mr. Barran. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 
Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Burns. 
Mr. Chaplin. 
Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

' Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Major Dunne. 
Mr. Clement Edwards. 
Mr. Essex. 
Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Guest. 
Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Harrison-Broadley. 
Mr. Hayden. 
Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Howard. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Lehmann. 
Colonel Long. 
Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh. 
Viscount Morpeth 
Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. William Redmond. 
Mr. Rees. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Soames. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 
Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. Winfrey 

. Mr. Young. 


Mr. 


Noes, 16. 


Brace. 


Sir Francis Channing. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Jesse Collings. 
Dickinson. 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 


Mr. 
. Mansfield. 

. Masterman. 

'. Napier. 

. Pickersgill. 

. George Roberts. 
. Silcock. 

. Soares. 

. Wedgwood. 

. George White. 
. Tyson Wilson. 


Leif Jones. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 25, to leave out the words “and of 
borrowing ”— (Mr. Masterman).— "Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 15. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 20, to leave out the words “ may, if they 
think fit, and," and insert the word “ shall "—(Mr. Dickinson) —instead thereof.— 
Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


. Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 34, after the word “ council,” to 
insert the words * or by the Commissioners acting in default of the council"— 
(Mr. Gretton)—Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdraun. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 35, after the word *' holdings," to 
insert the words “ including the reasonable travelling and out- of-pocket expenses of 
the committees and sub-committees mentioned in section thirty-one ’ '_—(Mr. Soares). 
—Question put, ** That those words be there inserted."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 12. Noes, 41. 
Mr. Jessie Collings. Mr. Barran. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Hicks Beach. 


Mr. Ellis Davies. | Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Dickinson. Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Mansfield. Mr. Cullinan. 
Mr. Masterman. Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Mr. Napier. Major Dunne. 
Mr. George Roberts. Mr. Clement Edwards. 
| 


Mr. Rowlands. Mr. Essex. | 
Mr. Silcock. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Soares. : Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
| | Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Guest. 


Mr. Harcourt. 
| Mr. Harrison-Broadley. 
Mr. Hayden. 
Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Howard. 
Mr. Leif Jones. 
| Mr.. Lane-Fox. 
| Mr. Lehmann. 
Colonel Long. 
Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. William Priestlev. 
Mr. William Redmond. 
Mr. Rees. | 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 
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Noes—continued. 


Mr, Soames. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. George White. 
Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 35, after the word “holdings,” to 
insert the words “ or the adaptation thereof "—(AMr. Chaplin).—Question put, ‘ That 
those words be there inserted.” —The Committee divided : | 


A yes, 9. 


. Hicks Beach. 
. Beckett. 
. Chaplin. 


Ellis Davies. 
. Dickinson. 

. Gretton. 

. Lane- Fox. 


PEBEPEBE 


Viscount Morpeth. 


. Jesse Collings. 


Noes, 28. 


Sir Francis Channing. 
Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. T. M. Healy. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh. 
Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. William Redmond. 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That the Committee do continue to sit this day, 
notwithstanding the sitting of the House " —(Mr. Harcourt),—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 35, after the word “ holdings," to 
insert the words *' the salaries of such officers as the council, with the approval of the 
Board, may appoint for the purposes of carrying this Act into execution "—(Mr. 
Dickinson).—Question, ** That those words be there inserted," —put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 40, to leave out the word “ com- 
pensation "—(Mr. Gretton).—Question, ** That the word ‘compensation’ stand part 


of the Clause,”—put, and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. . 
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Clause 16. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 1, to leave out the words “ the Commis- 
sioners acting in default of a county council, or " —(Mr. Jesse Collings).—Question 
proposed, ** T'hat the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 7, after the word “ them," to insert 
the words “ and in such appointments shall be included one or more representatives 
of the parish or parishes in which the small holdings are situate "—(Mr. Rogers).— 
Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 7, to leave out all the words from 
the word “ them” to the end of the Clause—(Viscount Morpeth).—Question put, 
* That the words proposed to be left out to the word ‘appointed, in line 10 (inclusive), 
stand part of the Clause "—'The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 23. Noes, 18. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Chaplin. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Denison Faber 
Mr. Corrie Grant. | Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Harcourt. Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Hayden. Mr. Howard. 
Mr. Leif Jones. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Lehmann. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Mansfield. Mr. Warner. 
Mr. Masterman. Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Napier. Mr. Tyson Wilson. 


Mr. William Redmond. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 11, to leave out all the words from 
the word “ provided " to the word “accordingly,” in line 16 (both inclusive).—Ques- 
tion put, “ That the words proposed to be left out to the word ‘expenses,’ in line 18 
(inclusive), stand part of the Clause—The Committee divided : l 


Ayes, 23. Noes, 8. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Lane-Fox. 


Mr. Howard. Viscount Morpeth. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Sileock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. | 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 13, to leave out the word “ shall," 
and insert the word “may "—(Sir John Dickson-Poynder)—instead thereof.—Ques- 
tion proposed, ** That the word ‘ shall’ stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


An Amendment made, in page 7, line 15, by leaving out the the words from the 
first word “ council" to the end of the Clause —(Mr. Chaplin). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 17, agreed to. 


Clause 18. 


Amendment proposed, in page S, line 1, to leave out the words “shall be trans-. 
ferred to," and insert the words “may be exercised by ”»—(Mr. Chaplin)—instead 
thereof.—Question proposed, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part 


of the Clause." 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 11, after the word *'*shall," to insert 
the words “in the case of parishes having parish councils "—(Mr. Chaplin).— 
Question, ** That those words be there inserted,”—put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 15, after the word “ necessary,” to 
insert the words ‘‘and the clerk of the district council shall perform for the parish 
councils within the district the same services in relation to those Acts as he now 
performs for the district council "—( Mr. Bridgeman).—Question proposed, ** That 
those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 16, to leave out Subsection (3).— 
Question proposed, ** That the words proposed to be left out to the word ‘ council’ 
(inclusive), in line 17, stand part of the Clause." 

Debate arising, 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at half past eleven o'clock. 
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Tuesday, 23rd July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. Alden. 

Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 

Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Bramsdon. 
Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Carlile. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Cheetham. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Courthope. 
Mr. Cullinan. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Dickinson. 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 


Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Hedges. 
Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Howard. 


Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Lehmann. 
Colonel Long. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Montagu. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Winfrey. 
Mr. Young. 
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Clause 18, further considered. 


Amendment again proposed, in page 8, line 16, to leave out Subsection (3)—( Mr. 
Hicks Beach).—Qvestion, “That the words proposed to be left out to the word 
* under," in line 17, stand part of the Clause,’—put, and agreed to. 


An Amendment made, in page 8, line 22, after the word “incurred,” by inserting 
the words : 


*(4) Money borrowed by a parish council under section twelve of The Local 
Government Act, 1894, for the purposes of the powers and duties transferred to 
or conferred on the council under this Act shall not be reckoned as part of the 
debt of the parish for the purpose of the limitation on borrowing under the said section 
twelve" 


—(Mr. Harcourt). 


Another Amendment made, in page 8, line 22, after the word “twelve,” at 
the end of the last Amendment, by inserting the words: 


** (5) Sections two hundred and forty-two and two hundred and forty-three of The 
Publie Health Act, 1875, relating to loans by the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
to & local authority, shall, with the necessary adaptations, apply to a loan to a parish 
council under The Local Government Act, 1894, or to a county council lending money 
to a parish council under that Act, where the purpose for which the loan is required 
by the parish council is the acquisition, improvement, or adaptation of land under the 
Allotments Acts as amended by this Act.” 


—( Mr. Harcourt).— Question put, “That Clause 18, as amended, stand part of tlie 
Bill."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 32. Noes, 15. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Cave. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder.. Mr. Courthope. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Essex. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Sir Walter Foster. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Hedges. Colonel Long. 
Mr. Howard. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Leif Jones. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Mansfield. 
Mr. Masterman. | 
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Ayes — continued, 


Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Clause 19. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 31, to leave out Subsection (1) and insert 
the foliowing new subsection— 


* (1) One person shall not hold any allotment or allotments acquired under the 
Allotments Acts or this Act exceeding in the whole four acres of pasture or one 
acre of arable and three acres of pasture, and no allotment shall be assigned or sub- 
let without the consent of the council from whom the same is held ” 


— (Mr. Chaplin)—instead thereof.—Question, ** That the word * five,’ at the beginning 
of the subsection stand part of the Clause "— put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 34, after the word “person,” to 
insert the words: 


* Provided that any part of the land acquired by a council under the Allotments 
Acts or this Act which exceeds five acres may be adapted for letting and let as an 
allotment, if the county council are satisfied by the council that it is convenient and 
desirable that 1t should be so let and consent to such letting accordingly ” 


—(Mr. Harcourt).—Question put, ** That those words be there inserted "—The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes, 39. Noes, 15. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Carlile. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Cave. 
Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Courthope. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir John Dickson- Poynder. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Essex. Captain Hervey. 
Sir Walter Foster. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Colonel Long. 
Mr. Harcourt. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Hayden. Lord Willoughby de Eresby.. 
Mr. Hedges. 
Mr. Howard. 


Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lehmann. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 35, to leave out Subsection (2)—(Mr. 
Hicks Beach).— Question proposed, ** That Subsection (2) stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 37, after the word “ buildings," to 
insert the words ‘ other than a dwelling-house "—(JMr. Hicks Beach).—Question 
put, ** That those words be the there inserted." — The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 15. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Carlile. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Courthope. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. 
Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Colonel Long. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Noes, 38. 


Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Bramsdon. 
Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Dickinson. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Hedges. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Rees. 
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Noes— continued. 


Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlauds. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


_ Another Amendment made, in page 8, line 37, after the word “ buildings," by 
inserting the words “ but so that not more than one dwelling-house shall be erected 
for occupation with any one allotment "—(Mr. Chaplin). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 3, at the end of the Clause, to add 
the words : 


“ (4) It shall be the duty of a parish council, if the owner so desires, to take over 
and manage any existing allotments " 


—(Lord Willoughby de Eresby).—Question, **' That those words be there added,"— 
put, and negatived. 


Question put, “That Clause 19, as amended, stand part of the Bill.—The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes, 35. Noes, 12. 
Mr. Alden. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Bramedon. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Cave. 
Mr Cullinan. Mr. Chaplin. 


Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Dickinson. 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 


Major Dunne. 
Mr. Essex. 

Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Hareourt. 
Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Hedges. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Mansfield. 
Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Silcock. 


Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. . 
Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. George White. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Clause 20. 


Question put, ** That Clause 20 stand part of the Bill."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 36. Noes, 7. 
Mr. Alden. Mr. Beckett. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Cheetham. | Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Diekinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Hedges. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Masterman. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Sileock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Clause 21, agreed to. 


Clause 22. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 32, to leave out Subsection (2)—(Mr. 


Q 
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Chaplin).—Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out to the word 


‘parish,’ in line 35, stand part of the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 18. 


Mr. Bramsdon. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Hedges. 

Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 35, after the word **parish," to 
insert the words “and all persons interested "—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question put, 


Noes, 13. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. 
Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Colonel Long. 
Viscount Morpeth. 


* That those words be there inserted.’ —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 13. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. 
Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Colonel Long. 
Viscount Morpeth. 


Noes, 22. 


Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Bramsdon. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Dickinson. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Hedges. 

Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


An Amendment made, in page 9, line 35, by leaving out the words “shall be 
entitled," and inserting the words “and such other persons as the person holding the 
inquiry may, in his discretion, think fit to allow shall be permitted ”— (Mr. Harcourt) 


—instead thereof. 


Claus’, as amended, agreed to 
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Motion made, and Question, ** That the Committee do continue to sit this day, not- 
withstanding the sitting of the House? —(Mr. Harcourt)—put, and agreed to. 


Clause 23. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 16, to leave out the word ** fourteen," and 
insert the words “‘ twenty-one " — (Mr. Wedgwood)—instead thereof.—Question put, 
“That the word ‘fourteen’ stand part of the Clause."— The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 39. | Noes, 6. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Beckett. Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Mr. Hayden. 
Mr. Carlile. Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Cave. Mr. Wedgwood. 


Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Dickinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hedges. 

Captain Hervey. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Colonel Long. 

Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Montagu. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. | 
Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 16, to leave out the words “ nor 
more than thirty-five,” —(Mr. Wedgwood)— Question put, ** That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause "—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 32. Noes, 13. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. | Bir J ohn Bethell. 
Mr. Beckett. Mr. Bramsdon. 


Mr. Bridgeman. Mr. Ellis Davies. 
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Ayes—continued. Noes—continued. 
Mr. Carlile. Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Cave. Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Mansfield. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Masterman. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Morrell. 
Mr. Essex. Mr. Silcock. 
Mr. Denison Faber. Mr. Soames. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Mr. Tyson Wilson. 


Mr. Harcourt. 
Captain Hervey. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Colonel Long. 

Mr. Montagu. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soares. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. George White. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 28, to leave out all the words from 
the word “ with," to the word “ Act," in line 29 inclusive-—(Mr. Chaplin).— Question 
put, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause."—The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes, 26. Noes, 16. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Hicks Beacb. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Carlile. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Cave. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Essex. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Sir Walter Foster. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Harcourt. Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Howard. . Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Lehmann. Colonel Long. 
Mr. Mansfield. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Masterman. | Mr. Soares. 
Mr. Morrell. Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Nicholls. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 
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Ayes— continued. 


Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


An Amendment made, in page 10, line 29, after the word ** Act," by inserting the 
words : 


*(4) An order under this section may provide for the continuance of any existing 
easement or the creation of any new easement over the land authorised to be 


acquired." 
—(Mr. Harcourt). 


Another Amendment proposed,in page 10, line 30, to leave out Subsection (4) 
—(Mr. Denison Faber).—Question proposed, **' That Sub-section (4) stand part of the 


Clause." 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 32, after the word ** compulsory,” 
to insert the words : | 
*Nor shall any additional allowance be made for severance in cases where the whole 


of a farm or existing tenancy is hired or purchased, notwithstanding the fact that 
the other farms, belonging to the same owner, lie adjacent to or surround the farm 


80 hired or purchased." 
—(Mr. Wedgwood)—Question, **'That those words be there inserted "— put, and 
negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 32, after the word *'*compul- 
sory," to insert the words ** nor shall the compensation exceed thirty years! purchase 
of the value at which the holding is assessed for purposes of rating, or if only a 
portion of the holding is taken, more than thirty years’ purchase of the amount by 
which the assessment of the holding is reduced in consequence of the alienation ” 
—(Mr. W'edgwood).— Question proposed, **'That those words be there inserted." 


Debate arising, 


[Adjourned till to-morrow, at half-past eleven o'clock. 
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Mr. 


Harmood- Banner. 
Hicks Beach. 
Beckett. 

Johu Bethell. 
Bridgeman. 
Burns. 
Chaplin. 
Cheetham. 
Jesse Collings. 
Courthope. 
Randal Cremer. 
Cullinan. 

Ellis Davies. 
Dickinson. 


Major Dunne. 


Mr. 


Essex. 


Mr. Denison Faber. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Ernest Gardner. 
Corrie Grant. 
Gretton. 


Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. George Hardy. 


Mr. Harrison- RECRE IE 


Mr. 


Haydev. 


Mr. Hedges. 
Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Howard. 


Wednesday, 24th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


STUART WoRTLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Colonel Long. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

. Soames. 

. Soares. 

. Verney. 

. Walker. 

. Dudley Ward. 

' Wedgwood. 

. Osmond Williams. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Winfrey. 
Mr. Young. 
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Clause 23, further considered. 


Amendment again proposed, iu page 10, line 32, after the word ** compulsory,” to 
insert the words : 


*nor shall the compensation exceed thirty years' purchase of the value at which 
the holding is assessed for purposes of rating, or, if only a portion of the holding is 
taken, more than thirty years' purchase of the amount by which the assessment of 
the holding is reduced 1n consequence of the alienation " 


—(Mr. Wedgwood).—Question, “That those words be there inserted,"— put, and 
negatived. 


Auother Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 40, to leave out all the words from 
the word **instead" to the word ‘‘order,” in page 11, line 1, both inclusive— 
(Mr. Masterman)—Question put, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
: of the Clause ?"—the Committee divided : 


A yes, 36. Noes, 7. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Cullinan. 
Mr. Beckett. Mr. Dickinson. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Mr. Morrell. 
Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Silcock. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Soares. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Courthope. 


Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. George Hardy. 
Mr. Harrison-Broadley. 
Mr. Hedges. | 
Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Lehmann. 
Colonel Long. 
Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 
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A yes—continued. 


Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Winfrey. 
Mr. Young. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 8, to leave out all the words from 
the word “provided” to the word “council,” in line 14, both inclusive—( Afr. 
Lane-Fov).—Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Clause.” —The Committee divided : 


A yes, 28. 


Sir John Bethell. 
Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. George Hardy. 
Mr. Hedges. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Noes, 14. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 

Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 

Mr. Courthope. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Harrison-Broadley. 
Mr. Lane- Fox. 

Colonel Long. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Lord Willoughby de Hresby. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 15, to leave out Subsection (7)— 
(Mr. Chaplin).—Question proposed, ** That Subsection (7) stand part of the Clause.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


An Amendment made, in page 11, line 27, after the word “notice,” by inserting 
the words “to treat or to quit, as the case may be, and of the notice "—(Mr. 


Harcourt). 


Another Amendment made, in page 11, line 30, by adding at the end of the 


Clause the words: 


« Provided that in every case in which the notice of withdrawal is given by the 
Commissioners acting in default of the council all compensation payable under this 
sub-section shall be paid out of the Small Holdings Account ” 


—(Mr. Grelton). 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 24. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 39, to leave out the words **and so from 
time to time "— (Mr. Lane-Fox)—Question put, “That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 32. Noes, 13. 
Mr. Burns. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Essex. Mr. Courthope. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. George Hardy. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Hayden. Mr. Harrison-Broadley. 
Mr. Hedges. Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Howard. Mr. Lane- Fox. 
Mr. Leif Jones. Colonel Long. 
Mr. Lehmann. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Morrell. 
Mr. Napier. 


Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. William Priestley. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. , 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Osmond Williams. 

Mr. 'Tyson Wilson. 

Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


An Amendment made, in page 11, line 40, after the second word “ time," by 
inserting the words: 
* Provided that if on any such notice being given the landlord shall prove to the 


satisfaction.of the Board that any land included in the tenancy is required for the 
amenity or convenience of any dwelling-house, then such land shall be excluded from 


the renewed tenancy " 
—(Mr. Chaplin). 


Another Amendment made, in page 11, line 42, by leaving out all the words 
from the word “shall”? to the word “any,” in page 12, line 1, and inserting the 
words ‘‘ not take into account °— (Mr. Harcourt)—instead thereof. 


Another Amendment made, in page 12, line 4, by leaving out the word “ lease,” 
and inserting the word “tenancy "—(Mr. Harcourt) —instead thereof. 


Another Amendment made, in page 12, line 5, by leaving out ihe word “lease,” 
and inserting the word “tenancy "—(Afr. Harcourt) —instead thereof. 


e 
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Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 8, at the end of the Clause to 
add the words “or due to the establishment by the council of other small holdings or 
allotments in the neighbourhood, or any depreciation in the value of the land in respect 
of which the landlord would have been entitled to compensation if the council had 
so quitted the land as aforesaid "—(Mr. Harcourt).— Question proposed, “That those 
words be there added." 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, after the first word “ land,” to 
insert the words “by reason of the user of the land by the council or any person 
deriving title under them or”—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question proposed, ‘ That those 
words be there inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 


Amendment to the Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question, “ That those words be there inserted," —put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 8, at the end of the Clause, to add 
the words : 


« (3) Within six months after the receipt of the notice mentioned in subsection one 
of this section the landlord may, by notice in writing, require the council to purchase 
the land and thereupon the council shall purchase the land accordingly, and such 
proceeding shall be taken as if the council had obtained an order authorising them 
to purchase the land and had served upon the landlord a notice to treat in respect 
thereof" 


—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question put, “That those words be there added."—The Committee 
divided: 


Ayes, 12. Noes. 26. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Burns. 
Mr. Beckett. Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Cullinan. 
Mr. Courthope. Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Denison Faber. * Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Gretton. Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harrison-Broadley. Mr. Harcourt. 
Captain Hervey. Mr. George Hardy. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. Mr. Hayden. 
Colonel Long. Mr. Hedges. 
Viscount Morpeth. Mr. Howard. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. Mr. Leif Jones. 


Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Recs. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Sileock. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 

Mr. Young. 


Clause, as amended, «greed to. 
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Motion made, and Question, ** That the Committee do continue to sit this day, 
notwithstanding the sitting of the House "—(Mr. Harcourt),—put, and agreed to. 


Clause 25. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 11, to leave out all the words from the word 
“may” to the word “lease,” in line 12—(Mr. Dickinson). — Question proposed, 
‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 12, after the word “council,” 
to insert the words “or any person "—(Mr. Chaplin) — Question proposed, '* That 
those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, «withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 14, to leave out all the words 
from the word ** years" to the word ** purposes," in line 16, inclusive—(Mr. Chaplin). 
—Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause” 
—The Committee divided : | 


A yes, 25. Noes, 11. 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Chaplin. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Courthope. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Essex. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Hedges. Colonel Long. 
Mr. Howard. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Lehmann. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Àn Amendment made, in page 12, lines 21 and 22, by leaving out the words ** hand 
and,"—( Mr. Harcourt). 


Another Amendment made, in page 12, line 22, by leaving out the words 
* Chancellor attested by the clerk to the council," and inserting the words “ Duchy 
in the name of His Majesty, his heirs, and successors "—(Mr7. "Har cour f) —insiead 


thereof. 


Another Amendment made, in page 12, line 26, by adding at the end of the Clause 
the words : | 


* (3) The like powers of leasing may be exercised in the case of glebe land or other 
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land belonging to an ecclesiastical benefice by the incumbent thereof with the consent 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners alone upon such terms and conditions and iu such 
manner as the Ecclesiastical Commissioners may approve " 


—(Mr. Denison Faber). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 26. 


An Amendment made, in page 12, line 27, by leaving out the words ** purchased or 
hired," and inserting the word “ acquired "—(Mr. Gretton)—instead thereof. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 28, after the word ** which," to 
insert the words “is within half a mile of the capital messuage and"— 
(Mr. Wedgwood).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawu. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 29, to leave out the words 
“pleasure ground, or other land," and insert the words ‘gardens, or pleasure 
grounds "—(Mr. Masterman)—instead thereof.—Question proposed, ** That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 29, after the word “ground,” to 
insert the words ‘home farm "—(JMr. Denison Faber).—Question, **'lhat those 
words be there inserted,” —put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 30, after the word “ dwelling- 
house," to insert the words “or which is farmed or occupied by the owner"— 
(Lord Willoughby de Eresby).—Question proposed, “That those words be there 
inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment made, in page 12, line 31, by leaving out all the words from 
the word “of” to the word ‘‘ undertaking,” in line 32, and inserting the words 
* any local authority or has been aequired by any corporation or company for the 
purpose of a railway, dock, canal, water, or other publie "—(Mr. Harcourt) 
—instead thereof. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 32, at the end of the Clause, to add 
the words : 


* (2) The council in making, and the Board in confirming, an order for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land shall have regard to the extent of land held or occupied 
in the locality by any owner or tenant and to the convenience of other property 
belonging to or occupied by the same owner or tenant, and shall, so far as practic- 
able, avoid taking an undue or inconvenient quantity of land from any one owner or 
tenant, and in particular shall avoid taking a part of a holding so that sufficient land 
would not be left for the economic and profitable use of the existing agricultural 
building and equipment of the holding." 


— (Jir. Harcourt).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there added." 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 6, after the word 
* tenant," to insert the words “or any land which is farmed or occupied by the 
owner thercof "—(Mr. Jesse Collings).—Qwuestion put, “That those words be there 
inserted in the proposed Amendment."—The Committee divided : 
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Ayes, 8. 


Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Denison Faber. 
Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Viscount Morpeth. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Noes, 25. 


Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Burns. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. George Hardy. 
Mr. Hedges. 

Mr. Howard. 
Colonel Long. 

Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 6, to leave out 
all the words from the word “tenant” to the end of the proposed Amendment— 
(Mr. Masterman).—Question proposed, * That the words proposed to be left out 


stand part of the proposed Amendment.” 


Amendment to the Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ** That those words be there added,’’—put, and agreed fo. 


[Adjourned till to-morrow, at half-past eleven o'clock. 


. PROCEEDINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEE CO. 


Thursday, 25th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Stuart WortTLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. Barran. 

Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beck. 

Mr. Beckett. 

Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Cave. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Dickinson. 


Sir Jolin Dickson-Poynder. 


Major Dunne. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 

Sir Walter Foster. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. George Hardy. 
Mr. Harrison-Broadley. 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 


Mr. 


Hedges. 


Captain Hervey. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Howard. 
Leif Jones. 
Lane-Fox. 
Masterman. 


Viscount Morpeth. 


Mr. 
. Napier. 

. Nussey. 

. Pickersgill. 

. William Priestley. 
. George Roberts. 


Morrell. 


Sir George Scott Robertson. 


. Rogers. 

. Rowlands. 

. Soames. 

:. Soares. 

. Solicitor-General. 
. Verney. 

. Walker. 

. Dudley Ward. 

. Wedgwoud. 

. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. 


Tyson Wilson. 


Lord Willoughby de'Eresby. 


Mr. 


Winfrey. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS BILL. 


Clause 26, further considered. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 32, at the end of the Clause, to add 
the words : 


“(c) Any land belonging to the Crown, hospitals, charities, colleges, and other 
such institutions shall be taken in preference to other lands in the same locality 
provided they are equally suitable for the purposes of this Act ” 


—(Mr. Nussey).—Question proposed, ‘ That those words be there added." 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. * 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 32, at the end of the Clause, to 
add the words ** and no person shall at any time be required to sell or demise to a 
council a part only of any farm or holding if such person be able and willing to sell 
or demise the whole thereof "—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question put, “That those words be 
there added." — The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 12. Noes, 32. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Beck. 
Mr. Beckett. Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Chaplin. | Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Cheetham. 
Mr. Denison Faber. Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Gretton. Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Mr. Harrison-Broadley. Major Dunne. 
Captain Hervey. Sir Walter Foster. 


Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Viscount Morpeth. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. T. M. Healy. 

Mr. Hedges. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. George Roberts. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
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Noes—continued. 


Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 32, at the end of the Clause, to 
add the words * No permanent pasture hired compulsorily by a council shall be 
broken up without the consent in writing of the landlord "—( Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there added.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 32, at the end of the Clause to 
add the words ‘‘no land shall be bired compulsorily which is permanent pasture 
except upon the terms that before permitting the permanent pasture to be broken up 
the council shall either obtain the consent of the landlord or offer to purchase the 
land under the provisions of this Act "—( Mr. Chaplin).--Question proposed, “ That 
those words be there added.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. . 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 32, at the end of the Ciause to add 
the words : 


'* No land shall be purchased or hired compulsorily for the purpose of allotments 
or small holdings which is at the time of hiring occupied as an allotment or small 
holding as defined by this Act or which forms part of a farm occupied for the pur 
poses of husbandry of not more than two hundred and fifty acres. 

No compulsory hiring shall include the right to gravel, sand, clay, or minerals, or 
shall interfere with the free access of the owner to the land for the purpose of 
exercising such right ” 


—(Mr. Hicks Beach)—Question proposed, *' That those words be there added.” 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 32, at the end of the Clause, to 
add the words : 


* (8) No holding of fifty acres or less in extent shall be acquired compulsorily for 
the purposes of small holdings or allotments "' 


—(Mr. Harcourt).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there added." 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out the word “ fifty," 
and insert the words “ one hundred "—(Mr. Hicks Beach)—instead thereof.— Question 
put, * That the word ‘ fifty’ stand part of the proposed Amendment.”—The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes, 35. Noes, 14. 
Mr. Beck. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Cave. 
Mr. Cullinan. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Gretton. 


Sir Walter Foster. Mr. Harrison-Broadley. 
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Ayes—-continued. Noes—continued. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. T. M. Healy. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Hedges. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Howard. 


Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. George Roberts. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley: Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out the words 
“or allotments "—( Mr. Masterman).—Question put, “ That the words ‘ or allotments’ 
stand part of the proposed Ámendment."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 37. Noes, 11. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Beck. Mr. George Hardy. 
Mr. Beckett. Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Cave. Mr. Morrell. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Napier. 
Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. George Roberts. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Soares. 
Sir Kandal Cremer. Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Cullinan. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir Walter Foster. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Harrison-Broadley. 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 

Mr. Hedges. 

Captain Hervey. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Question, “ That the words : 


*(3) No holding of fifty acres or less in extent shall be acquired compulsorily for 
the purposes of small holdings or allotments ' 


be there added,” —put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, after the word “allotments,” at the end of the last 
Amendment, to add the words: 


* No compulsory hiring shall include the right to gravel, sand, clay, or minerali, 
or shall interfere with the free access of the owner to the land for the purpose of 
exercising such. right " 


—(Mr. Hicks Beach).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there added." 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


‘Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 27. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 34, after the word “ acquire,” to insert the 
"words “‘ grazing rights or "—(Mr. Walker).—Question proposed, ** That those words 
; be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 35, after the word ** to," to insert 
the’ word “any "—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question proposed, that the word “any ” be there 
inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 37, after the word “ acquired,” to 
insert the words “ provided that the acquisition of such grazing rights does not inter. 
fere with any rights enjoyed by existing occupants of small holdings "' 


—(Mr. Bridgeman).—Question put, “ That those words be there inserted.”—The 
Committee divided : | 


Ayes, 11. Noes, 23. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Barran. 
Mr. Beckett. Mr. Beck. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cave. Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Chaplin. Major Dunne. 
Mr. Denison Faber. Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Gretton. Mr. Harcourt. 
Captain Hervey. Mr. George Hardy. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. Mr. Hedges. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. Mr. Howard. 
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Noes — continued. 


Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Napier. 

. Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. George Roberts. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Motion made and Question, “ That the Committee do continue to sit this day, not- 
withstanding the sitting of the House."— (Mr. Harcourt)—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 37, after the word “acquired,” to 
insert the words “ but so that no pasture shall be taken from any farm or holding in 
such quantity as to leave an insufficient amount of pasture for the purposes of such 


farm or holding "—4 Mr. Chaplin).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there 
inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, agreed to. 
Clause 28, agreed fo. 
Clause 29. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, line 21, after the word ** used," to insert the 
words “let or sold "— (Mr. Cace).—Question proposed, **' That those words be there 
inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page.13, line 22, after the word “ purposes," to 
insert the words “or for any of the purposes mentioned in section forty-one of 
The Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1883, -other than the planting of trees” 
—(Mr. Cave).— Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted." —The Committee 
divided : 


Ayes, 10. Noes, 27. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Barran. 
Mr. Cave. Mr. Beck. 
Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Denison Faber. . .. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Gretton. Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Captain Hervey. Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Lane-Fox. Major Dunne. 
Viscount Morpeth. Sir Walter Foster. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. Mr. Corrie Grant. 


Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. George Hardy. 
Mr. Hedges. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Nussey. 
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Noes— continued. 


Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. George Roberts. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. | 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


An Amendment made in page 13, line 24, by adding at the end of the Clause the 
words : 


* And if a part only of the land is resumed the rent payable by the Council shall 
as from the date of resumption be reduced by such sum as in default of agreement 
may be determined by valuation by a valuer appointed by the Board ” 


— (Mr. Cave). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 30. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, line 25, to leave out Subsection (1)— 
(Mr. Chaplin).—Question put, ** That the words proposed to be left out to the word 
t garden, in line 31, inclusive, stand part of the Clause."—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 30. Noes, 7. 
Mr. Barran. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beck. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Sir Francis Channing. : Mr. Cave. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. . Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Cullinan. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Dickinson. 

Major Dunne. 

Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. George Hardy. 
Mr. Hedges. 

Captain Hervey. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. George Roberta. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 13, line 32, to leave out all the words from 
the word “ Provided” to the word “ final,” in line 38, both inclusive—(Mr. Jesse 
Collings).—Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause." —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 24. 


Mr. Barran. 

Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beck. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

Major Dunne. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. George Roberts. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Walkcr. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Noes, 12. 


Mr. Bridgeman. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. George Hardy. 
Mr. Hedges. 
Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 2, to leave out all the words from 
the words “1906” to the word ** schedule," in line 8, inclusive—( Mr. Chaplin).— 
Question put, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause."— 


The Committee divided : 
Ayes, 24. 


“Mr. Barran. 

Mr. Beck. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Cheetham. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Dickinson. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. George Hardy. 
Mr. Hedges. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. George Roberts. 


Noes, 11. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Cave. 


Mr. Jesse Collings. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner. 

Mr. Gretton. 

Captain Hervey. 

Viscount Morpeth. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 

Mr. Winfrey. 


An Amendment made, in page 14, line 12, after the word “value,” by inserting 
the words “to the landlord "—( Viscount Morpeth). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 13, to leave out Subsection (3)— 
(Lord Willoughby de Eresby).—Question, ‘That Subsection (8) stand part of the 
Clause,"—put, and agreed to. 


Question put, ** That Clause 30, as amended, stand part of the Bill."—' The Com. 
mittee divided: 


Ayes, 26. | Noes, 8. 
Mr. Barran. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beck. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Dickinson. Captain Hervey. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Viscount Morpeth. 
Major Dunne. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Hedges. 
Mr. IIoward. 
Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Morrell. 
Mr. Nussey. 
Mr. George Roberts. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Soames. 
Mr. Soares. 
Mr. Verney. 
Mr. Walker. 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 
. Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Clause 31. 

Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 25, after the word ‘“councii,” to insert the 
words “ but the members of the council shall be a majority "—( Viscount Morpeth). 
—Question put, ** That those words be there inserted." — The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 18. Noes, 16. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Barran. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Mr. Beck. 
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Ayes—-continned. 


Mr, Chaplin. 

Mr. Cheetham. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Dickinson. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Hedges. 
Captain Hervey. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Noes—continued. 


Sir Francis Channing. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. George Roberts. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 

Mr. Winfrey. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday, next, at half-past 11 o'clock. 
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Tuesday, 30th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Stuart WonTLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bennett. 

Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Bramsdon. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Carlile. 

Mr. Cave. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Courthope. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Dickinson. 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 


Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hayden. 


Mr. Howard. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Leif Jones. 
Lane-Fox. 
Masterman. 


Viscount Morpeth. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Morrell. 

Napier. 

Nicholls. 

Nussey. 

Parker. 

Pickersgill. 
William Redmond. 


Rees. 


Sir George Scott Robertson. 


Mr. 
. Sileock. 

'. Soames. 

. Soares. 

. Verney. 

. Walker. 

. Dudley Ward. 

. Warner. 

. Wedgwood. 

. George White. 

. Osmond Williams. 
. Tyson Wilson. 


Rogers. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. 


Winfrey. 
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Clause 31, further considered. 


An Amendment made, in page’15, line 4, after the second word “ the,” by inserting 
the words ** boroughs, urban districts, or ”—(Mr. Harcourt). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 4, after the word “situate,” to 
insert the words ** or for which they are provided "—(Mr. Harcourt).—Question put, 
“That those words be there inserted."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 19. Noes, 12. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Bowles. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr Bridgeman. 
Sir Walter Foster. Mr. Carlile. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Guest. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Leif Jones. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Masterman. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Nicholls. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Parker. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Soares. 
Mr. Verney. 
Mr. Walker. 


Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 32, agreed to. 


Clause 33. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 12, at the beginning of the Clause to insert 
the words “ It shall be the duty of "—(Sir Francis Channing).—Question proposed, 
“That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line.12, to leave out the words “A 
County Council," and insert the words ** The Board or County Councils "—(Mr. Hicks 
Beach)—instead thereof.—Question put, ** That the words * A County Council’ stand 
part of the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


Y 
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Ayes, 26. Noes, 17. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Hicks Beach. 

Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. | Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Bridgeman. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Carlile. 

Sir Walter Foster. Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Guest. Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Howard. Mr. Courthope. 

Mr. Leif Jones. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Viscount. Morpeth. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Morrell. Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Nicholls. Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Nussey. Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Rees. | Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Nilcock. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 


Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 12, to leave out the words 
* promote the formation of and "—(Mr. Bridgeman).— Question put, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 91. Noes, 11. 
Mr. Bennett. | Mr. Beckett. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Bowles. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Courthope. Mr. Carlile. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Sir Walter Foster. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Guest. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Howard. 


Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Masterman. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Sileock. 

Mr. Soares. 
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A yes—continued. 


Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 18, after the word “societies,” to 
insert the words “so constituted that the division of profits amongst the members 
thereof is prohibited or restricted and "—(UMr. Gretton).—Question put, ** That those 
words be there inserted "—The Committee divided : b uw 


A yes, 15. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Cheetham. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Courthope. 
Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Viscount Morpeth. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Noes, 29. 


Mr. Bennett. 

Sir Francis Channing. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Mr. Dickinson. | 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. George White. 


Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 14, to leave out the words “ or one 
of their objects "—(Mr. Gretton).—Question, “That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Clause "—dput, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 16, after the word “ allotments,” 
to insert the words “‘ where such societies or banks are registered under the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Acts, or under the Friendly Societies Acts "—(Siz 
Francis Channing).—Question, **That those words be there inserted "—put, and 


negalived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 17, to leave out Subsection (2)— 
(Mr. Hicks Beach).—Question, ** That the word ‘The’ at the beginning of the sub- 
section stand part of the Clause,”—put, and agreed to. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 24, to leave out Subsection (3)— 
(Mr. Hicks Beach).—Question, ** That the words proposed to be left out to the word 
“society,” in line 26, stand part of the Clause,"— put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 27, to leave out the words “ or 
intending to carry on business "—(Mr. Gretton).—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


An Amendment made, in page 15, line 33, at the end of the Clause, by adding the 
words: 


“ (4) The Board, with the consent of the Treasury, may out of the Small Holdings 
Account, make grants upon such terms as the Board may determine, to any society 
having as its objects, or one of its objects, the promotion of co-operation in connection 
with the cultivation of small holdings or allotments ” 


—( Mr. Harcourt). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 34. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 35, to leave out the words “ may at any 
time," and insert the word ** shall " — ( Viscount Morpeth)—instead thereof.—Question 
proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


. Motion made and Question, “ That the Committee do continue to sit this day, 
notwithstanding the sitting of the House "—(Mr. Harcourt),—put, and agreed to. 


Clause 35. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 39, to leave out the words ** one such Com- 
missioner,’ and insert the words “two of the Commissioners "—(JMr. Chaplin) — 
instead thereof.—Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Clause.” —The Committee divided : 


A yes, 35. Noes, 12. 
Mr. Bennett. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Carlile.. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Chaplin. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Courthope. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Sir John Dickson- Poynder. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Gretton. 
Sir Walter Foster. Mr. Lane-Fox. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Guest. 
Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Hayden. 
Mr. Howard. 


Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Morrell. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 36, agreed to. 


Clause 37. 


Amendment proposed, in page 16, line 14, after the words “ 1906," to insert the 
words : | 


* (2) Where an order has been made and confirmed authorising the compulsory 
acquisition of land by the Commissioners acting in default of a county council the 
arbitrator or valuer, as the case may be, shall be appointed by the Lord Chief Justice 
of England instead of by the Board ” 


—(Mr. Harcourt).—Qyuestion proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 
Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out the words “ Lord 

Chief Justice of England," and insert the words * President for the time being of the 

Surveyors’ Institution "—(Mr. Chaplin)—instead  thereof.— Question, “That the 


words proposed to be left out stand part of the proposed Amendment,’—put, and 
agreed to. 


Question, ** That those words be there inserted," —put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment made, in page 16, line 16, by leaving out the first words 
“by the Board "—(Mr. Harcourt). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 38 and 39, agreed to. 


Clause 40. 


Amendment proposed, in page 16, line 31, to leave out the words “exceeds five 
acres and "— (Mr. Masterman).— Question put, “ That the word ‘exceeds’ stand part 
of the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


Z 
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Ayes, 24. 


Mr. Bennett. 

Sir John Bethell. 

Mr. Bramsdon. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Sir Walter Foster. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. William Redmond. 
Mr. Rees. 


Sir George Scott Robertson. 


Mr. Rogers. 

Mr Soames. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Remaining words omitted. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 41. 


Noes, 25. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Carlile. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Masterman. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Warner. 

Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Amendment proposed, in page 17, line 22, to leave out the word “eight,” and 
insert the word “nine”—(Mr. Gretton)—instead thereof.—Question, “That the 
word ‘eight’ stand part of the Clause,"—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 17, line 23, to leave out the words 
* Scotland or "—(Mr. Hicks Beach).—Question put, “ That the words ‘Scotiand or" 
stand part of the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 33. 


Mr. Bennett. 

Sir John Bethell. 

Mr. Bramsdon. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder: 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Sir Walter Foster. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


| Noes, 11. 


Hicks Beach. 
Beckett. 

Carlile. 

Cave. 

Chaplin. 
Denison Faber. 
Ernest Gardner. 
Gretton. 

Lane-F ox. 


Viscount Morpeth. 
Lord Willoughby. de Eresby. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Parker. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Clause agreed to. 


New Clause (“ Accounts of receipts and expenditure under the Small Holdings and 
Allotments Acts ") brought up and read the first time as follows: 


* Separate accounts shall be kept of the receipts and expenditure of a council 
under The Small Holdings Act, 1892, as amended by this Act, and under the 
Allotments Acts as amended by this Act, and any such receipts shall, subject to the 
provisions of those Acts, be applicable to the purposes of those Acts, respectively, but 
not for any other purpose except with the consent of the Local Government Board, 
and for the purpose of the provisions relating to the audit of accounts, any persons 
appointed by an urban sanitary authority under the Allotments Acts, or by a parish 
meeting under this Act, to exercise and perform powers and duties as to the 
management of allotments, shall be deemed to be officers of the sanitary authority or 
parish meeting, as the “ase may be" 


—(Mr. Harcourt). 


Clause read a second time and added to the Dill. 
Another New Clause (“ Application of Allotments Acts to London") brought up 
and read the first time as follows: 


“The powers conferred on sanitary authorities by the Allotments Acts, as amended 
by this Act, may in London be exercised by the London County Council, and those 
Acts, as so amended, shall apply accordingly, except that, subject to the provisions 
of this Act, the expenses shall be defrayed and money borrowed under and in 
accordance with the provisions of The Local Government Act, 1888 " 


—(Mr. Harcourt).—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Debate arising. 


[Adjourned till to-morrow at eleven o’clock. 
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Wednesday, 31st July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. Alden. 

Mr. Harmood-Banner. 
Mr. Barran. 

Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Bennett. 

Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Bramsdon. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Carlile. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Courthope. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Dickinson. 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 


Major Dunne. 

Mr. Clement Edwards. 
Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 


Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. T. M. Healy. 
Captain Hervey. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 
Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. William Redmond. 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. George White. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Winfrey. 
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Proposed New Clause (“ Application of Allotments Acts to London") further 
considered. 


Question, “ That the Clause be read a second time,"— put, and agreed to. 
Amendment proposed, in line 2, to leave out the words “in London "— (Mr. Chaplin). 


Question put, “ That the words ‘ in London’ stand part of the Clause."—The Com- 
mittee divided: 


Ayes, 27. Noes, 5. 
Mr. Barran. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Gretton. 


Mr. Dickinson. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 2, after the word “ exercised,” to insert 
the words ** in respect of any metropolitan borough on the application of the council 
of that borough "—(Mr. Chaplin.)— Question put, “That those words be there 
inserted." —The Committee divided : 


Ayes,8. . Noes, 35. 


Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Barran. 
Mr. Beckett. Mr. Bennett. 


2A 
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Ayes—continued. Noes—continued. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Carlile. Mr. Bramsdon. 
Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Burns. 
Mr. Denison Faber. Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. Mr. Cheetham. 
Mr, Gretton. Mr. Jesse Collings. 


Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Mr. Dickinson. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leit Jones. 
Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Question, ** That the Clause be added to the Bill,"—put, and agreed to. 


Another New Clause (“ Delegation of powers to councils of boroughs or urban 
districts ") brought up and read the first and second time as follows: 


* À county council may make arrangements with the council of amy borough or 
urban district in the county for the exercise by the council of that borough or district, 
on such terms and subject to such conditions as may be agreed on, of any powers of 
the county council in respect of the acquisition, adaptation, and management of gmall 
holdings for the borough or district, and the council of the borough or district may, 
as part of the arrangement, undertake to pay the whole or any part of the loss (if 
&ny) incurred in connection with those small holdings, and any sum payable in 
pursuance of any such undertaking shall be defrayed as part of the general expenses. 
of the council in the execution of the Public Health Acts ” 


—(Mr. Harcourt). 


Amendment proposed, in line 5, to leave out the word ** may," and insert the word 
“shall "—(Mr. Hicks Beach)—instead thereof.— Question, **That the word ‘ may’ 
stand part of the Clause,"— put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 7, after the word “ holdings,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ provided that no loss incurred in connection with small holdings outside the 
area of such borough or district council shall be a charge on any borough or council 
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making such arrangement ”—(Mr. Wedgwood).—Question put, “‘ That. those words 
be there inserted.” —The Committee divided : 


A yes, 6. Noes, 39. 

Sir John Bethell. o Mr. Barran. 

Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Hicks Beach. 

Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Frnest Gardner. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Nussey. Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Wedgwood.. Mr. Bramsdon. 
Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Burns. 
Mr. Carlile. 


Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Major Dunne. 

Mr. Clement Edwards. 
Mr. Essex. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Captain Hervey. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Pickersgill. . 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr.. Verney. 

Mr. Dudiey Ward. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Question, “ That the Clause be added to the Bill,"—put, and agreed to. 


Another new Clause (‘Compensation for loss of employment by labourers ") 
brought up and read the first and second time as follows: 


* Where a labourer who has been regularly employed on any land acquired by a 
county council for small holdings, proves to the satisfaction of the county council that 
the effect of the acquisition was to deprive him of his employment, and that there 
was no employment of an equally beneficial character available to him in the same 
locality, the county council may pay to him such compensation as they think just for 
his loss of employment or for his expenses in moving to another locality, and any 
sum so paid shall be treated as part of the expenses of the acquisition of the land " 


—(Mr. Harcourt). 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, to leave out the words “a labourer,” and. 
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insert the words “ any person employed in agriculture for wages "—(Mr. Gretton)— 
instead thereof.—Question put, “That the words ‘a labourer’ stand part of the 
Clause."— The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 32. Noes, 13. 
Mr. Barran. | Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Bennett. Mr. Bowles. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Carlile. 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Chaplin. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Jessie Collings 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Courthope. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Gretton. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Guest. 
Mr. Clement Edwards. Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Essex. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 
Mr. Howard. 
Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lehmann. 


Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rozers. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 2, after the second word * council," to insert 
the words “either directly or through a parish council ”—( Mr. Verney).—Question 
proposed, ‘That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Another Amendment proposed, in line 4, to leave out the word ** was," and insert 


the word *is"—(Mr. Gretton)—instead thereof. Question put, “That the word 
‘was’ stand part of the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 37. Noes, 12. 
Mr. Barran. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir John Bethell. | Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Bowles. 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Carlile. 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Courthope. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 


Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Gretton. 
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A yes—continued. Noes—continued. 
Major Dunne. Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Clement Edwards. Viscount Morpeth 
Mr. Essex. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Guest. 


Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. T. M. Healy. 
Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Silcock. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 4, after the word ‘ employment," to insert 
the words “on the land "—(Mr. Denison Faber).—Question, “That those words be 
there inserted,"— put, aud negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 5, to leave out the word ** may," and insert 
the word “ shall ”-—-(Mr. Carlile)—instead thereof.—Question, **That the word 
‘may’ stand part of the Clause,"—put, and agreed to. 


Motion made and Question, ** That the Committee do continue to sit this day 
notwithstanding the sitting of the House "—(Mr. Harcourt),—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 7, at the end of the Clause, to add the 
words : 


* (2) When a tenant farmer receives notice to quit, and such notice has been 
given by reason of the acquisition for small holdings of the whole or any portion of 
the land tenanted by him, he shall, on the termination of his tenancy, be entitled to 
be paid reasonable compensation for disturbance, the amount of which shall, in 
default of agreement, be determined by arbitration and shall be paid out of the 
Small Holdings Account." 


— (Mr. Soares). - Question proposed, ** That those words be there added." 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out all the words from 
the word “ when,” in line 1, to the word “ shall," in line 5, and insert the words: 


* the tenant of any holding receives notice from a council to quit and such notice 
has been given by reason of the acquisition, or proposed acquisition, for small holdings 
or allotments of the whole or any portion of his holding the Council shall pay to the 
tenant all compensation, if any, to which he may be entitled on quitting, and in 
addition compensation for the loss or expense directly attributable to his quitting such 
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land which the tenant may unavoidably incur upon or in connection with the sale or 
removal of his household goods, or his implements of husbandry, produce, or farm 
stockon or used in connection with such land, and the amount of such compensation ” 


—(Mr. Chaplin)—instead thereof. 


Question put, “That the words proposed to be 


left out stand part of the proposed Amendment.”—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 34. 


Mr. Alden. 

Mr. Barran. 

Sir John Bethell 

Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cullinan. 

Major Dunne. 

Mr. Clement Edwards. 
Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. T. M. Healy. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leit Jones. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. x 
Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. William Redmond. 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Soames 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 


Noes, 16. 


. Hicks Beach. 

. Beckett. 

. Bowles. 

. Bridgeman. 

. Carlile. 

. Chaplin. 

. Jesse Collings. 
. Ellis Davies. 

. Denison Faber. 
. Ernest Gardner. 
. Corrie Grant. 

. Guest. 


Captain Hervey. 
Viscount Morpeth. 


Mr. 


Soares. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Another Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 2, to leave out 
the words “‘ or any portion "—(Mr. Corrie Grant).—Question put, ** That the words ‘or 
any portion °’ stand part of the proposed Amendment.’—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 10. 


Mr. Harmood-Banner. 

Sir John Bethell. 

Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 

Mr. Carlile. 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 

Mr. Denison Faber. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Noes, 32. 


Barran. 
Hicks Beach. 
Burns. 
Cheetham. 


Sir Randal Cremer. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Cullinan. 
Ellis Davies. 


Major Dunne. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Clement Edwards. 
Essex. 
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Noes—continued. 


Mr. Corrie Grant. 

Mr. Guest. 

Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. T. M. Healy. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Leif Jones. 

Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. William Priestley. 

| Mr. William Redmond. 
Mr. Rees. 

| Mr. Rogers. 

| Mr. Silcock. 

| Mr. Soares. 

| Mr. Verney. 

| Mr. Dudley Ward. 

| Mr. Wedgwood. 

| Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 


| Adjourned till to-morrow at half-past eleven o'clock. 
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Thursday, 1st August, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. STUART WonTLEY in the Chair. 


Mr. Harmood-Banner. Captain Hervey. 

Mr. Barran. Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Hicks Beach. | Mr. Leif Jones. 

Mr. Beckett. Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Masterman. 
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Proposed New Clause (* Compensation for loss of employment by labourers”) 
further considered. 


Amendment, as amended, again proposed, at the end of the Clause, to add the 
words : 


*« (2) When a tenant farmer receives notice to quit, and such notice has been given 
by reason of the acquisition for small holdings of the whole of the land tenanted 
by him, he shall, on the termination of his tenancy, be entitled to be paid reasonable 
compensation for disturbance, the amount of which shall, in default of agreement, be 
determined by arbitration and shall be paid out of the Small Holdings Account. 


—(Mr. Soares). 


Another Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 5, to leave 
out the words “shall be paid out of the Small Holdings Account," and insert 
the words “any sum so paid shall be treated as part of the expenses of the 
acquisition of the land ”—(Mr. Corrie Grant)—instead thereof.—Question, ‘ That 
the words proposed to be left out stand part of the proposed Amendment—put, and 
agreed to. . 


Question, ‘‘ That the words “ (2) When a tenant farmer receives notice to quit, . 
and such notice has been given by reason of the acquisition for small holdings of the 
whole of the land tenanted by him, he shall, on the termination of his tenancy, be 
entitled to be paid reasonable compersation for disturbance, the amount of which 
shall, in default of agreement, be determined by arbitration and shall be paid out of. 
the Small Holdings Account,” be there added,”—put, and aegatived. — 


Question, “ That the Clause be added to the Bill,"—put, and agreed to. 


Another new Clause (** Erection of buildings and advances made to purchasers ") 
brought up and read the first time as follows : 


* (1) The county council may advance to a purchaser of a small holding any money 
not exceeding nine-tenths of the cost for the purpose of erecting on the small 
holding a dwelling-house and such other buildings or making such adaptations of 
existing buildings as in their opinion are desirable for the due occupation of the small 
holding, provided that the requisite plans and specifications are previously sub- 
mitted to and approved by the county council. 

(2) Sub-section three of section six of The Small Holdings Act, 1899, is hereby. 
repealed, and the following provision shall be substituted therefor, that is to say : 
‘A purchaser of a small holding shall, on the completion of the purchase, pay not 
less than one-tenth of the purchase money, provided that the county council under 
special circumstances may, if they deem it advisable, advance to a purchaser of a small 
holding the whole of the purchase money ' " 


—(Mr. Jesse Collings).—Question put, “ That the Clause be read a second time."— 
The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 11. Noes, 31. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Bennett. 
Mr. Beckett. Mr. Burns. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Cave. Mr. Ellis Davies. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Noes—continued. 


Sir Francis Channing. Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Mr. Chaplin. Major Dunne. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Courthope. | Mr. Guest. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner. Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Gretton. Mr. Howard. 
Viscount Morpeth. Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr., Nussey. 

Mr. Parker. 


Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rees. 

Mr. George Roberts. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another new Clause (* Right of purchase of land diverted from agriculture ") 
brought up and read the first time as follows : 


* Section eleven of The Small Holdings Act, 1892, is hereby repealed, and the 
following provisions shall be substituted therefor, that is to say : * If, at any time after 
the restrictive conditions imposed by The Small Holdings Act, 1892 have ceased to 
attach to a small holding, the owner of the holding desires to use the holding for pur- 
poses other than agriculture, he shall before doing so, whether the holding is situate 
within & town or built upon or not, offer the holding for sale to the county council 
from whom the holding was purchased, and sections one hundred and twenty-seven to 
one hundred and thirty of The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, shall apply 
as if the owner of the small holding were the promoter of the undertaking and the 
holding were superfluous lands within the meaning of those sections ' "' 


—( Mr. Jesse Collings).— Question proposed, “ That the Clause be read a second 
time." 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

Another New Clause (** Amendment of Section 11 of the Act of 1892 ") brought 
up and read the first time as follows : 


** In section eleven of the Small Holdings Act 1892 (which relates to the right of 
purchase if a small holding is diverted from agriculture) the words * and then to the 
person or persons whose lands immediately adjoin the holding’ shall be repealed ” 


—(Mr. Harcourt). 


Clause read a second time and added to the Bill. 
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Another New Clause (* Advances to sitting tenant for purchase of holding ") 
brought up and read the first time as follows : 


* [n Part IL, section seventeen, sub-section one, of The Small Holdings Act, 1892, 
which relates to tenants purchasing small holdings, the words * nine-tenths' shall be 
substituted for the words * four-fifths’ ” 


—(Mr. Jesse Collings).—Question 


The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 14. Noes, 28. 

Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Beckett. Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Bowles. Sir Randal Cremer. 

‘Mr. Bridgeman. Major Dunne. 

Mr. Cave. Mr. Guest. 

Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Courthope. Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Morrell. 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner. Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Gretton. Mr. Parker. 

Viscount Morpeth. Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rees. 
Mr. George Roberts. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Soumes. 
Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 
Mr. Walker. 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 


Mr. 


Winfrey. 


put, * That the Clause be read a second time."— 


Another New Clause (** Compensation on determination of tenancy ") brought up 
and read the first time as follows : 


* Where a council has hired land compulsorily, they shall, upon the determination 
of the tenancy, pay to the landlord full compensation— 


(a) for any depreciation of the land by reason of the user thereof by the 
council or any person deriving title under them for the purposes of small 
holdings or allotments; and 


(b) for any loss which the landlord may sustain by reason of such land having 
been rendered unsuitable for letting or occupation as part of the holding 
or holdings from which the same was originally severed "' 


—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question proposed, ** That the Clause be read a second time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another New Clause (** Advances by Public Works Loan Commissioners ") brought 
up and read the first time as follows: 


* (1) The Public Works Loan Commissioners may, out of the funds at their 
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disposal, advance on loan to any person entitled to any land for an estate in fee simple 
or for any term of years absolute whereof not less than fifty years shall for the time 
being remain unexpired such money as may be required for the purpose of adapti 
such land for small holdings, including the erection thereon of such buildings as 
may be required for the due occupation of the land as small holdings. 

(2) Such loans shall be made in manner provided by The Public Works Loans Act, 
1875, subject to the following provisions :— 


(a) The period for the repayment of the loan shall not exceed fifty years; 


(b) No money shall be advanced on mortgage of any land or buildings 
solely, unless the estate therein proposed to be mortgaged shall be either 
an estate in fee simple or an estate for a term of years absolute, whereof 
not less than fifty years shall be unexpired at the date of the advance; 


(c) The money advanced on the security of any land or buildings solely shall 
not exceed four-fifths of the value, to be ascertained to the satisfaction of 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, of the estate or interest in such 
land or buildings proposed to be mortgaged, but advances made by 
instalments from time to time as the work of adapting the land progresses, 
so that the total advances do not at any time exceed the amount aforesaid, 
and a mortgage may be accordingly made to secure such advances so to be 
made from time to time. 


(3) Any such loan shall be made at the minimum rate allowed for the time being for 
loans out of the local loans fund ” 


—(Mr. Hicks Beach).—Question proposed, “That the Clause be read a second 
time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another New Clause (* Improvements on which capital may be expended”) 
brought up and read the first time as follows : 


*'lhe improvements on which capital money may be expended, enumerated in 
section twenty-five of The Settled Land Act, 1882, and referred to in section thirty 
of the said Act, shall include the adaptation of land for small holdings, including 
the erection thereon of such buildings as may be required for the occupation of the 
land as small holdings. 


Question proposed, ‘That the Clause be read a second time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another New Clause (** Provisions as to glebe lands") brought up and read the 
first time as follows: | 


“ [n the case of glebe land or other (and belonging to an ecclesiastical benefice hired 
by a council for the purposes of small holdings or allotments :— 


(1) The provisions of The Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871, shall not 
during the continuance of the tenancy be applicable to the buildings upon 
the land; 


(2) At the determination of the tenancy, on the council quitting the land, 
or at any time within twelve months thereafter, the incumbent of the 
benefice to which the land belongs may apply to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for their consent to the removal of any buildings which have 
been erected on the land for the purpose of adapting the land for small 
holdings or allotments, and on proof to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners that any such buildings are useless, and that 1t is to the interest 
of the benefice that they should be removed, the incumbent may, with 
the consent of the Commissioners and subject to such directions as they 
may give, pull down any such buildings and dispose of the materials 
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thereof, and any proceeds shall be paid to the Commissioners to be by 
them applied to the improvement of tbe benefice in such manner as the 


Commissioners may direct.” 
—(Mr. Bridgeman). 
Clause read a second time and added to the Bill. 


Another New Clause (** Postponcment of rent ") brought up and read the first time 
as follows : 


“The county council may, if they think fit, agree to postpone for a term not 
exceeding two years the payment of the whole or any part of the rent due, in con- 
sideration of bad seasons, of any expenditure by the small holder which, in the opinion 
of the council, increases the value of the holding, or for any other reason which the 


council may deem sufficient ” 
—(Ur. Jesse Collings).—Question proposed, ‘That the Clause be read a second 
time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another New Clause (** Abatement of rent ") brought up and read the first time as 
follows : 

** The county council, as landlords, may abate any part of the rent due in any one 
year if they should deem it advisable to do so ” 
—( Mr. Jesse Collings .— Question, ‘‘ That the Clause be read a second time,"— put, 
and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question, ** That the Committee do continue to sit this day not- 
withstanding the sitting of the House "—(Mr. Harcourt)—put, and agreed to. 


Schedule 1. 


Amendment proposed, in page 18, lines 9 and 10, to leave out the words ** subject 
to the prescribed adaptations, so much of’’—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question put, “ That 
the words ‘subject to the’ stand part of the Schedule.’’—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 28. Noes, 10. 
Mr. Cheetham. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder Mr. Beckett. 
xfi d Mr. Bridgeman. 
Major Dunne. | Mr. Chaplin 
Mr. Corrie Grant. | apes 
Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Howard. Mr. Courth 
Mr. Leif Jones. dried ou dd 
: Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Lehmann. Mr. Grett 
Mr. Masterman. Pate dcc 
Mr. Morrell Captain Hervey. 
xi Viscount Morpeth. 


Mr. Nicholls. 
Mr. Nussey. 
Mr. Parker. 
Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. Rees. 
Mr. George Roberts. 
Sir.George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Soames. 
2D 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. George White. 
Mr. ‘Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


An Amendment made, in page 18, line 9, by leaving out the word “ prescribed,” 
and inserting the word ** necessary ”—(Mr.. Solicitor- General) —instead thereof. 


Another Amendment made, in page 18, lines 9 and 10, by leaving out the words 
* so much of ? —(Mr. Solicitor- General). 


Another Amendment made, in page 18, lines 11 and 12, by leaving out the words 
“as appear to the Board necessary for that purpose " (Mr. Solicitor- General). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 18, line 13, after the word “ appointed," to 
insert the words “in default of agreement "—(AMfr. Chaplin).—Question, **'That those 
words be there inserted,” —put, and negatived. | 


Another Amendment made, in page 18, line 17, after the word “accordingly,” by 
inserting the words: ` 


* (2) Where the land is glebe land or other land belonging to an ecclesiastical 
benefce the order shall provide that sums agreed upon or awarded for the purchase 
of the land, or to be paid by way of compensation for the damage to be sustained by 
the owner by reason of severance or other injury affecting the land, shall not be paid 
as directed by the Lands Clauses Acts, but shall be paid to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to be applied by them as money paid to them upon a sale under the provisions 
of tbe Ecclesiastical Leasing Acts of land belonging to a benefice " 


—(Mr. Bridgeman). 


Another Amendment made, in page 18, line 33, by leaving out Subsection (5)— 
(Mr. Solicitor- General). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 1, to leave out Subseetion (6) 
—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question put, * That the words proposed to be left out to the word 
‘acquired,’ in line 3, stand part of the Schedule."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 27. Noes, 9. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Beckett. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Howard. Mr. Courthope. 
Mr. Leif Jones. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Lehmann. . Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Masterman. . Viscount Morpeth. - 


Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Rees. 

Mr. George Roberts. 
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Ayes—continned. 


Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson, 
Mr. Winfrey | 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 19, line3, to leave out all the words from 
the word “ acquired " to the word “ owner," in line 4, inclusive, and insert the words 
“such notice to quit as the owner might have served, and such notice shall have the 
like effect as if it had been given by the owner, but the council shall pay to the 
tenant all compensation, if any, to which he would have been entitled if his tenancy 
had been determined otherwise than under the provisions of this Act " —(Mr. Chaplin) 
—instead thereof.—Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Schedule." —The Committee divided : l 


A ves, 31. | Noes, 11. 
Mr. Barran. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir John Bethell. Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Chaplin. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Courthope. | 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Mr. Harcourt. | Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Hayden. Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Howard. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Masterman. 
Mr. Morrell. 
Mr. Nicholls. 
Mr. Nussey. 
Mr. Parker. 


Mr. Rees. 

Mr. George Roberts. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 6, atter the word “ experience,” 
to insert the words “and shall take into consideration the rent (if any) at which the 
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land has been last let, and the annual value at which the land is assessed for the 
purposes of rating " 


—(Mr. Wedgwood).— Question put, “That those words be there inserted." —The 
Committee divided : 


Ayes, 28. Noes, 9. 


Mr. Barrar. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Bennett. Mr. Beckett. 

Sir John Bethell. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mr. Brace. Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Courthope. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Gretton. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Harcourt. | Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 


Mr. Rees. 

.Mr. George Roberts. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 6, after the word “ rating," at the 
-end of the last Amendment, to insert the words “ and shall, in assessing the amount 
of compensation, deduct any increased value of the land which can be estimated as 
being due to the operation of this Act " 


—(Mr. Masterman).—Question put, ‘That those words be there inserted."—The 
: Committee divided : 


Ayes, 17. Noes, 22. 

. Mr. Bennett. ! Mr. Barran. 
‘Sir John Bethell. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Lehmann. Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Masterman. Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Morrell. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Nicholls. Mr. Courthope. 

Mr. Parker. Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Mr. Pickersgill. Major Dunne. 
Mr. George Roberts. .. Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Rowlands. Captain Hervey. 


Mr. Verney. Mr. Howard. 
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Ayes—continued. Noes—continued. 
Mr. Walker. Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Wedgwood. Mr. Nussey. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. | Mr. Rees. 
Mr. Rogers. 


Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Solicitor- General. 
Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 10, to leave out all the words from 
the word '* witnesses” to the word ‘ witnesses" in line 11, inclusive—( Mr. Cave). 
—Question put, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Schedule." 
—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 30. Noes, 6. 
Mr. Barran. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Bennett. Mr. Cave. 
Sir Fraucis Channing. Mr. Chaplin. . 
Mr. Cheetham. Mr. Courthope. 
Sir Randal Cremer. Captain Hervey. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Viscount Morpeth. 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Major Dunne. 

Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Morrell. 
` Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. George Roberts. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 11, after the word “ witnesses,” 
to insert the words: 


'* But when the unimproved value of any land to be acquired under this Act shall 
have been ascertained under any Act of Parliament which shall hereafter be passed for 
the general valuation of land for purposes of rating or taxation, the compensation to 
be paid for such land shall be the registered capital values with such additional 
sum which may be assessed as the value of the buildings and unexhausted improve- 
ments ”’ | 


—(Mr. Masterman).—Question put, “That those words be there inserted."—The 
Committee divided : | 
2 E 
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Ayes, 5... Noes, 27. 
Mr. Ellis Davies. Mr. Barran. 
Mr. Masterman. Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Pickersgill. Mr. Bennett. 
Mr Wedgwood. Sir John Bethe!l. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. Mr. Bridgeman. 
Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Chaplin. 


Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Courthope. 

Sir Randal Cremer. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 
Captain Hervey, 

Mr. Howard. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Another Amendment made, in page 19, line 26, by inserting at the beginning the 
words: 


* (1) The Board shall make regulations for the purpose of carrying the order into 
effect and of protecting the council and the persons interested in the land, and the 
order shall incorporate such regulations, together with such provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Acts and of sections seventy-seven to eighty-five of The Railways Clauses Con- ` 
solidation Act, 1845, as may, subject to the prescribed adaptations, appear to the 
Board necessary or expedient for that purpose." 


—(Mr. Solicitor-General). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 27, after the word “rent,” to insert 
the words *and in particular shall provide for the insertion in the lease of covenants 
by the council to cultivate the land in a proper manner and to pay to the landlord at 
the determination of the tenancy on the council quitting the land compensation for 
any depreciation of the land by reason of any failure by the council, or any person 
deriving title under them, to observe such covenants or by reason of any user of the 
land by the council or such person as aforesaid, aud shall not authorise the breaking up 
of pasture unless the Board are satisfied that it can be so broken up without depre- 
ciating the value of the land, or that the circumstances are such that small holdings 
cannot otherwise be successfully cultivated, and shall not confer on the council any 
right to take, sell, or carry away any gravel, sand, or clay "-—-(Mr. Harcourt).— 
Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 9, after the word 
* cultivated," to insert the words **in which case the owner may require the council 
to purchase the land at a price to be settled in default of agreement by arbitration " 
—(Mr. Chaplin)—Question put, “That those words be there inserted in the 
proposed Amendment." — The Committee divided : 
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Ayes, 8. Noes, 24. 
Mr. Hicks Beach. Mr. Barran. 
Mr. Bridgeman. Sir John Bethell. 
Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Cheetham. 
Mr. Courthope. Sir Randal Cremer. 
Mr. Gretton. Mr. Ellis Davies. 
Captain Hervey. Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
Viscount Morpeih. Major Dunne. 
Mr. Walker. Mr. Corrie Grant. 
Mr. Harcourt. 
Mr. Howard. 


Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Morrell. © 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Nussey. 

Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Question, ** That those words be there inserted,"—put, and agreed to. 


[Adjourned till to-morrow at half-past eleven o'clock. 
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Schedule 1 further considered. 


Motion made and Question, “ That the Committee do continue to sit this day 
notwithstanding the sitting of the House "—(JMr. Harcourt),—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 27, after the word “rent,” to 
insert the words “and in particular shall provide for the insertion in the lease of 
covenants by the council to duly preserve the premises demised, and to pay full com- 
pensation to the landlord, on the determination of the tenancy, for any failure by the 
council or any person deriving title under them to observe such covenants "—(Mr. 
Denison Faber).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 28, to leave out the words “ The 
determination of "—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question put, * That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Schedule." —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 31. | Noes, 9. 
Mr. Bennett. | Mr. Harmood-Banner. 
Sir Francis Channing. | Mr. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Cheetham. | Mr. Bowles. 
Sir Randal Cremer. | Mr. Cave. 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder. : Mr. Chaplin. 
Major Dunne. : Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Clement Edwards. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Essex. | Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. | Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Guest. | 
Mr. Harcourt. | 
Mr. Howard. | 
. Mr. Leif Jones. | 
Mr. Lehmann. 


Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. Nicholls. 
Mr. Nussey. | 
Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. William Priestley. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 

Mr. Verney. .— 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Mr. George White. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson. 

Mr. Winfrey. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 36, to leave out all the words from 
the first word “the” to the word “ term," in line 37, inclusive, and insert the words 
* apportionment of the rent between the land taken by the Council and the land not 
taken from the tenant ”—(Mr. Chaplin)—instead thereof.— Question, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the Schedule," —put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 38, after the word “ appointed," to 
insert the words ‘failing agreement "—(Mr. Chaplin).—Question, “That those 
words be there inserted," — put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 41, and page 20, line 1, to leave 
out the words “ and the annual value at which the land is assessed for the purposes 
of rating or taxation "—(Mr. Hicks Beach).—Question put, “ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Schedule."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 28. Noes, 8. 
Mr. Bennett. Mr. Harmood-Banner. 
Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Hicks Beach. : 
Sir Randal Cremer. Mr. Bowles. 
Major Dunne. Mr. Cave. 
Mr. Clement Edwards Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Essex. Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Corrie Grant. Mr. Denison Faber. 
Mr. Guest. Mr. Gretton. 
Mr. Howard. 
Mr. Leif Jones. 
Mr. Lehmann. 


Mr. Masterman. 

Mr. Morreil. 

Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rowlands. 

Mr. Solicitor-General. 
Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Dudley Ward. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson. 
Mr. Winfrey. 


Mr. Harcourt. 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Schedule 2. 


An Amendment made, in page 21, by leaving out lines 11 to 19, inclusive, and 
inserting the words * subsections (2) (3) and (6) of section ten, and except so far as 
it relates to urban sanitary authorities, the rest of that section "—(Mr. Harcourt)— 
instead thereof. 


Another Amendment made, in page 21, line 42, by leaving out the words “ section 
six," and inserting the words “In subsection (3) of section six the words ‘and of 
applying for the election of allotment managers,’ and ‘or the Allotments Aot, 1890," 
and subsection (4) of the same section "—(Jfr. Harcourt)—instead thereof. 


Schedule, as amended, agreed fo. 


Ordered, to Report the Bill, as amended, to the House. 
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1907. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS. 


[ Monday, 4th March, 1907] :—Standing Committees (Chairmen's Panel), — Mr. Stuart- Wortley 
reported from the Chairmen's Panel; That they had agreed to the following Resolution, That any 
Member of the Chairman’s Panel be and he is hereby empowered to ask any other Member of the 
Chairman's Panel to take his place in case of necessity. 


[ Wednesday, 6th March, 1907] :—Standing Committees,—O rdered, That all Standing Com- 
mittees have leave to print and circulate with the Votes the Minutes of their Proceedings, and any 
amended Clauses of Bills committed to them. 


[Thwrsdey, 25th April, 1907]:—Selection (Scottish Standing Committee)—Sir William 
Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection, That the following Members repre- 
senting Scottish Constituencies are appointed to serve on the Standing Committee for the considera- 
tion of all Public Bills relating exclusively to Scotland and committed to a Standing Committee :— 


The Lord Advocate. Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Robert Balfour. Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. Barnes. Mr. John M‘Callum. 
Mr. Beale. Mr. M'Crae. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. Sir Lewis M'Iver. 

Mr. Bryce. Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Caldwell. Mr. Molteno. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Secretary Morley. 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. James Murray. 
Mr. Cleland. Mr. Morton. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr. Cameron Corbett. Sir Robert Pullar. 

Sir Henry Craik. ' . Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Crombie. Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
Mr. Cross. Mr. Sinclair. 

Lord Dalmeny. Mr. Smeaton. 
Viscount Dalrymple. Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Dalzicl. | Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. John Dewar. Mr. Tennant. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
The Master of Elibank. Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Erskine. Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Mr. Esselmont. Captain Waring. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Eugene Wason. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. Mr. Watt. 

Mr. John Gulland. Mr. Weir. 

Mr Secretary Haldane. Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. John Henderson. Mr. Williamson. 

Mr. John Deans Hope. Mr. M'Kinnon Wood. 
Sir John Jardine. Mr. Younger. 


[ Monday, 29th April, 1907] :—Standing Committees (Chairmen’s Panel), — Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
reported from the Chairmen's Panel; That they had appointed Sir Thomas Esmonde to act as 
Chairman of Standing Committee A; Mr. John William Wilson to act as Chairman of Standing 
Committee B; Mr. Laurence Hardy to act as Chairman of Standing Committee C ; and Mr. Eugene 
Wason to act as Chairman of the Standing Committee on Scottish Bills. 


[ Tuesday, 30th April, 1907] : Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill,—Order read, for resuming 
Adjourned Debate on Amendment to Question [29th April], * That the Bill be now read a second 
time : "— 

Which Amendment was to leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words “this House welcomes State action to promote small holdings: but, 
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supporting the principle of responsible ownership in land, it believes that the Government policy 
should be based on purchase, and deprecates the extension of an extreme form of divided owner- 
ship to districts beyond those crofter areas where the occupier provides equipment," —( Mr. Munro 
Ferguson, )—instead thereof :— 

Question again proposed, * That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question :" 
—Debate resumed :— 

Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 365, Noes 126. 

Main Question put, and «greed to. 

Bill read a second time :— 

Motion made and Question put, “That the Bill be committed to a Committee of the whole 
House "—( Mr. Balfour). 

The House divided ; Ayes 118, Noes 374. 

Bill committed to a Standing Committee. 


[Thursday, 2nd. Muy, 1907.] :— 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Mr. Speaker being of opinion that the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill is a Bill relating 
exclusively to Scotland, the Bill will be considered by the Standing Committee on Scottish Bills. 

Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had 
added to the Standing Committee on Scottish Billls the following Fifteen Members (in respect of 
the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill): Mr. Seddon, Mr. Vivian, Mr. Brace, Mr. Hugh Law, 
Mr. M‘Hugh, Mr. M‘Killop, Mr. James Mason, Viscount Helmsley, Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, Mr. Abel 
Smith, Sir Samuel Scott, Mr. Long, Sir Frederick Banbury, Mr. Lambton, and Captain Balfour. 


[ Monday, 27th May, 1907]:—Small Landholders (Scotland) [Salaries],] — Resolution reported ; 
“That, for carrying out the provisions of any Act of the present Session to encourage the 
formation of Small Agricultural Holdings in Scotland, it is expedient to authorise— 
(i.) the payment, out of the Consolidated Fund, of the salaries of the chairman and of each of 
the other members of the Land Court ; 
(ii.) the payment, out of moneys provided by Parliament, of— 

(a) the salaries and remuneration of the Agricultural Commissioners and other persons 
appointed or employed by them and by the Land Court, and the expenses incurred 
by the Land Court and the Agricultural Commissioners in the execution of their 
duties ; 

(b) an annual sum not exceeding eighty-five thousand pounds for the use of the Agri- 
cultural Commissioners ; 

(c) compensation in certain cases to members and officers of the Crofters Commission.” 


Resolution read a second time :— 

Amendment proposed, in Paragraph 2 (a), line 7, after the word “ Commissioners,” to insert the 
words “ not exceeding three thousand pounds: "—(Mr. Rawlinson :)— 

Question put, “ That those words be there inserted :’—The House divided ; Ayes 57, Noes 256. 

Another Amendment proposed, in Paragraph 2 (a), line 10, at the end, to insert the words 
“Provided that the expenses in connection with the Land Court shall not exceed six thousand 
pounds in any one year, and :;"—(Mr. Rawlinson :)— 

Question put, “That those words be there inserted :’—The House divided ; Ayes 79, Noes 274. 

Another Amendment proposed, in Paragraph 2 (a), line 10, at the end, to insert the words 
“Provided that the expenses in connection with the Agricultural Commissioners shall not exceed 
five thousand pounds :" —(Mr. Rawlinson :)— 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted : "—Debate arising ; 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman rose in his place, and claimed to move, * That the Question be 
now put: ”— | 

Question put, * That the Question be now put:"—The House divided; Ayes 273, Noes 80. 

Question put accordingly, “That those words be there inserted:"—The House divided: 
Ayes 83, Noes 375 

Whereupon Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman claimed, “That the main Question be now 
put:"— 

Main Question put accordingly, * That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution : "— The House divided; Ayes 275, Noes 84. 


( Wednesday, 29th May, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the 
Committee ; That they had added the following Member to the Standing Committee on Scottish 
Bills (in respect of the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill): Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
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[Tuesday, 18th June, 1907]:—Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the 
Committee; That they had discharged the following Member from the Standing Committee on 
Scottish Bills (added in respect of the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill): Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby ; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill): 
Mr. Starkey. 


REPORT. 


Tut STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS to whom the Smar 
LANDHOLDERS (ScoTLaND) Bir. was referred ;—Have gone through the Bill, and 


made Amendments thereunto. 


30th July, 1907. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS. 


Tuesday, 7th May, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. EvucGENE WasoN, in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Cleland. 


Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 


Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Cameron Corbett. 
Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Cross. 

Viscount Dalrvmple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
'The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 


Major Anstruther-Gray. 


Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leiccster Harmsworth. 


Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Mr. Laidlaw. 
Mr. Lambton. 


Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. Hugh Law. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Hallev Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Seotland. 


Mr. Tennant. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Younger. 


SMALL LANDOWNERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


A yes, 18. 


Sir Frederick Banburv. 
Mr. Beale. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 


Motion made and Question put, ** That the Committee do now adjourn "— 
(Mr. Long).—The Committee divided : 


Noes, 43. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 


Mr Barnes. 
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Ayes—continued. Noes—continued. 
Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Bryce. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Cleland. 
Viscount Dalrymple. Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Crombie. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. Mr. Cross. 
Viscount Helmsley. Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Lambton. The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Long. | Mr. Erskine. 
Mr. James Mason. Mr. Esslemont. 
Sir Samuel Scott. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. Findlay. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Batty Tuke. Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Younger. Mr. Lamont. 


Mr. Hugh Law. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Clause 1. 


Motion made and Question put, ** That Clause 1 be postponed "—(Mr. Cochrane). 
—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 17. Noes, 45. 
Sir Frederick Banbury. The Lord Advocate. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Barnes. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Beale. 
Viscount Dalrymple. Mr. Bryce. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Cleland. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Viscount Helmsley. Mr. Crombie. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Cross. 
Mr. Lambton. Mr. Arthur Dewar, 


Mr. Long. Mr. John Dewar. 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND). 


Noes—continued. 


Mr. James Mason. 
Sir Samuel Scoti. 
Mr. Abel Smith. 


Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 


Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Mr. Younger. 


Ayes—continued. 


The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Hugh Law. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Tennant. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 6, after the word “ Acts,” to insert the words 
* with the exception of sections one to six inclusive of the Crofters Holding 
(Scotland) Act 1886 "—( Viscount Helmsley).— Question proposed, ** That those words 


be there inserted." 


[Adjourned till Thursday next at twelve o'clock. 
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Thursday, 9th May, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Ev@ene Wason, in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. Mr. Hugh Law. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Long. 

Captain Balfour. Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. Robert Balfour. Mr. M‘Callum. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. Mr. M‘Crae. 

Mr. Barnes. | Major Micking. 

Mr. Beale. | Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Bryce. | Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Caldwell. | Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Cleland. Mr. Morton. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Cochrane. Dr. Rainy. 

Sir Henry Craik. Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Crombie. Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Dalziel. Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. John Dewar. Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Halley Stewart. 
The Master of Elibank. Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Erskine. | | Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Esslemont. |... Mr. Tennant. 

Mr. Murro Ferguson. | Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Findlay. Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Captain Waring. 
Viscount Helmsley. Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. John Henderson. Mr. Watt. 

Sir John Jardine. Mr. Weir. 

Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. Lambton. | Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Mr. Lamont. Mr. Younger. 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Clause 1, further considered. 


Amendment again proposed, in page 1, line 6, after the word “ Acts," to insert 
the words “with the exception of sections one to six inclusive of the Crofters 
Holding (Scotland) Act, 1886 "—(7'iscount Helmsley).— Question again proposed, 
“ That those words be there inserted." 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, 14th May, at 12 o'clock. 


RESTE pa a —— ey, 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND). 


— M À 


Tuesday, 14th May, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. EUGENE WasoN, in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cock rane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar, 

Mr. John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Major Austruther-Gray. 
Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Viscount Helmsley. 

Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 


Mr. Long. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Sir Lewis M‘JIver. 
Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solieitor- General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir Andrew ‘Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Younger. 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Clause 1 further considered. 


Amendment again proposed, in page 1, line 6, after the word * Acts," to insert the 
words ** with the exception of sections one to six inclusive of the Crofters Holding 
(Scotland) Act, 1886 "—( Viscount Helmsley) —Qucestion again proposed, ‘ That 


those words be there inserted." 
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Question put, ** That those words be there inserted."—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 16. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 


Major Anstruther-Gray. 


Viscount Helmsley. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smitb. 

Mr. Mitehell- Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 36. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Mr. John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M*Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Dr. Rainy.. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Hailey Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. M'Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 6, to leave out from the word “ be ” 
to the word **shall" in line 8 (both inclusive)—( Sir Henry Cratk).—Question 
proposed, ‘ That the words ‘be read and construed as if the expression “‘ landholder ” 
were substituted for the expression ** Crofter? occurring therein,' stand part of the 


. Clause." 


[Adjourned till Tuesday, 23th May, at 12 o'clock. 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND). 


— MÀ —  — a —— — — — — — 


Tuesday, 28th May, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. EvucENE WasoN, in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. 

Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coates. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Major Anstruther-Gray. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Hugh Law. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 


Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Younger. 
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SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Clause 1, further considered. 


Question again proposed, in page 1, lines 6—8, '' ‘hat the words ‘be read and 
construed as if the expression *'landholder " were substituted for the expression 
* crofter ”? occurring therein,’ stand part of the Clause '’—(Sir Henry Craik). 


Question, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause," 
—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendinent proposed, in page 1, lines 8 and 9, to leave out the words 
“and shall have effect throughout Scotland "—(JMr. Long).—Question put, * That 
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the words ‘and shall have effect’ stand part of the Clause."— The Committee 
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divided : 


Ayes, 31. 


The Lord Advocate. 


Noes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 


Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Bryce. Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Cleland. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Crombie. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. John Dewar. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Findlay. Mr. Long. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. James Mason. 

Sir John Jardine. Mr. Pirie. 


Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Hugh Law. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M'Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. | 

Mr. Solicitor- General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. x 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 

Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. | 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 9, after the word **effect," to 
insert the words “in crofting parishes "—(Sir Henry Craig).—Question proposed, 
“That those words be there inserted." 


Debate arising; Mr. Sinclair rose in his place, and claimed to move * That the 
Question be now put." 


Question put, ** That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 29. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 


Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 


Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 


Noes, 11. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Miteheli-Thomsoun. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Ayes— continued. 


Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew ‘Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. M'kinnon Wood. 


Question put accordingly, “ That those words be there inserted.”—The Committee 
divided : 


Ayes, 12. Noes, 28. 
Sir Frederick Banbury. The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Cochrane. | Mr. Ainsworth. 
Sir Henry Craik. | Mr. Bryce. 


Mr. Cleland. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 


Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstrutber-Gray. Mr. Crombie. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Arthur Dewar, 
Mr. Lambton. Mr. John Dewar. 
Sir Samuel Scott. Mr. Erskine. 
Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. Finlay. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Younger. Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Pirie. 
Mr. Charles Price. 
Mr. Sinclair. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
| Sir Andrew Torrance. 
| Captain Waring. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
| Mr. Weir. 
| Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


[ Adjourned till Thursday next at eleven o'clock. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS. 


Thursday, 80th May, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Eugene Wason in tlie Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr Cochrane. 

Mr. Cameron Corbett. 


‘Sir Henry Craik. 


Mr. Crombie. 

Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Mr. Jolin Dewar. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Major Austruther-Gray. 
Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 


Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Mickiug. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Mr. Mitehell-Thomson. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr..Weir. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Younger. 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Clause 1 further considered. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the Clause, after the word ** Scotland," to add 
the words * wherever it is proved to the satisfaction of the Land Court that the 
tenants have provided the main part of the permanent improvements existing on the 
holding "—(Sir Henry Craik).—Question proposed, “That those words be there 
added." 


Debate arising; Mr. M'Crae rose in his place, and claimed to move *' That the 
Question be now put," but the Chairman withheld his assent, as it appeared to him 


that the Committee was prepared to come to a decision without that motion. 
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Ayes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Mitchell- Thomson. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Younger. 


Question put, “ That those words be there added."—The Committee divided : 


Noes, 32. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Mr. John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Finlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M'Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Hailey Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wuson. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the Clause, after the word 
** Scotland,” to add the words “except when it is proved that a sufficient proportion 
of an estate is already occupied by small holdings ”—(Viscount Dalrymple).— 
Question put, “ That those words be there added."—The Committee divided: 


' Ayes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Major Anstruther Gray. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 34. 


The Lord Advocate. 

Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coates. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Mr. John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Armsworth. 
Sir John Jardine, 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
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Noes—continued. 


Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M'Micking. 
Mr. Molteno, 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Mr. Seddon 

Mr. Sinclair 

Mr. Halley Stewart ' 
Mr. Sutherland 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring 

Mr. Catheart Wason 
Mr. Weir 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, to leave out Clause 1—(Mr. Munro Ferguson).— 
Question proposed, That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 


[Adjourned till Tuesday, 4th June, at eleven o'clock. 


a ——— 


Tuesday, 4th June, 1907. 


ee —— ee ee —— — —— 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. EUGENE Wasow in the Chair. 


' The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. — 
Mr. John Dewar. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson, 
Mr. Findlay. 

Major Anstruther Gray. 
Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harinsworth. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John ILope. 

- Sir John Jardine. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lambton. 


Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Lonz. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M*'Crae. 

Major M‘Mickirg. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr, Pirie. 

Mr. Cliarles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir Audrew Torrance. 
Mr. Vivian. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Lord Willoughby de Evesby. 
Mr. M'Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Younger. 
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SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Clause 1 further considered. 


Question again proposed, ** That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill." 


Debate arising: Mr. Morton rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put," but the Chairman withheld his assent, and declined then to 
put that Question. 


Debate resumed: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place, and claimed to move, * That the 
Question be now put." 


Question put, “ That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


Mr. 


Ayes, 38. 


. Ainsworth. 
. Barnes. 


'. Bryce. 


. Cleland. 

. Orombie. 

. Arthur Dewar. 
John Dewar. 


The Master of Elibank. 


Mr 


. Erskine. 


Mr. Esslemont. 


Mr 


. Munro Ferguson. 


Mr. Findlay. 


Mr 
Mr 
Sir 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr. 


Mr 
Mr 


. Gulland. 


. Leicester Harmsworth. 


John Jardine. 

. Laidlaw. 

. Lamont. 

Murray Macdonald. 
. M‘Callum. 

. M‘Crae. 


Major M‘Micting. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


. Menzies. 
. Molteno. 
. Murray. 
. Morton. 
. Pirie. 


Mr. Charles Price. 


Sir 
Mr 


Mr. 


Mr 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. 


Mr 
Sir 


Robert Pullar. 

. Sinclair. 
Smeaton. 

. Halley Stewart. 


Sutherland. 
. Tennant. 
Andrew Torrance. 


Captain Waring. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 


Mr 


. Weir. 


Noes, 14. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


' Question put accordingly, ** That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill."—The Committee 


divided 
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Ayes, 37. Noes, 15. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Bryce. | Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Cleland. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Crombie. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. John Dewar. Major Anstruther-Gray. 
The Master of Elibank. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Erskine. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Long. 
Mr. Gulland. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Sir John Jardine. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Laidlaw. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Lamont. 


Mr. Murray Maedonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Firie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitur-General for Scotland. 
Mr Sutherland. : 
Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 


Clause 2. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 14, to leave out the words “ immediately 
before," in order to insert the words “ at the date of ”—( Major Anstruther- Gray) — 
instead thereof. —Question, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause,"— put, and negatived. 


Question, ** That those words be there inserted," —put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 16, after the word “applies,” to 
insert the words “and who has made application in terms of said Act to have a fair 


rent fixed "—( Hr. Lambton).—Question proposed, “That those words be there 
inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 18, to leave out subsection (1) (ii) 
—(Colonel' Kenyon-Sláney).— Question proposed, “That the words ‘As from the’ 
stand part of the Clause." | | 
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Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, ‘ That the 
Question be now put." 


Question put, ** That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 897. Noes, 17. 
Mr. Ainsworth. | Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Brace. | Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Bryce. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Cleland. Sir Henry Craik. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Crombie. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Munro Ferguson, 
Mr. John Dewar. Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Erskine. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Esslemont. Colonel Kenvon-Slaney. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. Gulland. Mr. Long. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Sir John Jardiue. | Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Lamont. | Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. M‘Crae. Mr. Younger. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 
Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Morton. 


Mr. Pirie. 
Mr. Charles Price. 
— Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 
Mr. Sinclair. 
Mr. Smeaton. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 
Mr. Tennant. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Vivian. 
Captain Waring. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 


Question put accordingly, “That the words ‘As from the’ stand part of the 
Clause.’’—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 37. Noes, 17. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Brace. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Bryce. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Cleland. Sir Henry Craik. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Crombie. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. John Dewar. | Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Erskine. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Esslemont. | Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Mr. Findlay. | Mr. Lambton. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

My. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Vivian. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 


Noes— continued. 


Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Younger. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 18, to leave out the words “ com- 
mencement of this Act," in order to insert the words “date when the holding has 
been acquired and let by any county council ”—(Mr. Long)—instead thereof.— 
Question proposed, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


[Adjourned till Thursday next at eleven o'clock. 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND). 


Thursday, 6th June, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
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Mr. EUGENE WASON in the Chair. 


Mr. Ainsworth. - 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Beale. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Major Anstruther-Gray. 


Mr. Leicester. Harmsworth. 


Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 


Sir Lewis M-Iver. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutierland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Mr. Vivian. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Younger. 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Clause 2 further considered. 


Amendment again proposed, in page 1. line 18, to leave out the words “ commence- 
ment of this Act," in order to insert the words “date when the holding has been 
acquired and let by any county council "—(Jfr. Long)—instead thereof.— Question 


again proposed, ** That the words propose 


d to be left out stand part of the Clause." 
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Question put, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause."— 
'The Committee divided : 


Aves, 38. 


Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 
Mr. Findlay. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Hope. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Vivian. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood 


Noes, 20. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viseount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir Jolin Batty Tuke. 
Mr. Younger. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 19, to leave out the words 
* immediately before,” in order to insert the words “at the date of'"— (Major 
Anstruther-Gray)—instead thereof.— Question, ** That the words proposed to be lett 
out stand part of the Clause,"— put, and negatived. 


Question, ** That those words be there inserted," — put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 20, after the word “ tenant,” to 
insert the words “or by joint tenants”—(Mr. Cochrane).—Question proposed, 
« That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


| Motion made and Question put, “That the Committec do sit until 4 o'clock this 
afternoon "—(Mr. Sinclair).—The Committee divided : 
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Ayes, 34. 


Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 


Mr. Findlay. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. Lamont. . 
Mr. M‘Calluin. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Noes, 17. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henrv Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Lewis M ‘Iver. 

Mr. Jumes Mason. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Lord Wilioughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Younger. 


Motion made and Question proposed, ** That the Committee at its rising this day 
do adjourn till 12 o'clock on Tuesday next "—(Jfr. Long). 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move “ That the 


Question be now put." 


Question put, ** That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 35. 


Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Henderson. 


Noes, 17. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Abcl Smith. 
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Question put accordingly, * That the Committee at its rising this day do adjourn 
till 12 o’clock on Tuesday next."—The Committee divided : 
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Ayes— continued. 


Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir, 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Ayes, 17. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Younger. 


Noes—continued. 


Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 35. 


Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 
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Consideration of Clause resumed. 


Noes—ocontinued. 


Mr. Weir. 
Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 20, to leave out the words “ who 
resides," in order to insert the words “whose only residence is" —(JMr. Younger) 


—instead thereof, 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause." 


Debate arising: Mr. McCrae rose in his place and claimed to move, “That the 


Question be now put." 


e 
Question put, ** That the Question be now put." —The Committee divided : 


A yes, 38. 


Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M'Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring, 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Noes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Younger. 
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Question put accordingly, * That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


Aves, 40. Noes, 14. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Beale. Mr. Cochrane. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Bryce. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Cleland. Viscount Helmsley. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Crombie. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Long. 
Mr. John Dewar. Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Mitchell-‘Thomson. 
Mr. Findlay. e Lord Willoughby de Eresby 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Younger. 


Mr. John Henderson. 

Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M*Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Cliarles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 

Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 

Mr. Dundas White. | 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. ! 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 21, after the word ‘on,’ to insert 
the words “or near ”—( Mr. Lamont).—Question proposed, **'That those words; be 
there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next at eleven o'clock. 
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Tuesday, 11th Jun, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. EvGENE Wasson, in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

Mr. Robert. Duncan. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Hugh Law. 


Mr. Long. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Hallev Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Mr. Vivian. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Williamson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Mr. Younger. | 
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Clause 2 further considered. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 21, after the word “on,” to insert the 
words ** and cultivates " —(Mr. Sinclair).—Question proposed, ‘That those words be 


there inserted." 
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Debate arising : Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, '' That the 
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Question be now put." 


Question put, “ That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided: 


A yes, 35. 


The Lord Advocate. 


Mr. 
. Barnes. 

. Brace. 

. Bryce. 

*. Cleland. 

. Crombie. 

., Arthur Dewar. 
. John Dewar. 

. Erskine. 

. Esslemont. 

. Findlay. 

. Gulland. 

Mr. 


Ainsworth. 


Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Lamont. 
M‘Callum. 
M'Crae. 


Major M‘Micking. 


Mr. 


. Menzies. 

. Molteno. 

. Murray. 

. Morton. 

. Charles Price. — 
. Sinclair. 

. Smeaton. 

. Halley Stewart. 
. Sutherland. 


'Tennant. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Question put accordingly, “ That those words be there inserted."— The Committee 


divided : 


Vivian. 

Cathcart W ason. 
Weir. 

Dundas White. 
M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Ayes, 36. 


The Lord Advocate. 


Mr. 


Ainsworth. 


"n Barnes. 

. Brace. 

. Bryce. 

. Cleland. 

. Crombie. 

. Arthur Dewar. 

. John Dewar. 

. Erskine. 

. Esslemont. 

. Munro Ferguson. 


. Findlay. 


Noes, 13. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 

Mr. James: Mason. 

Sir Samuc! Scott. 

Mr. Mitchell-Tliomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 18. 


Sir. Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helinsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Sir Lewis Maclver. 
Mr. Jamas Mason. 

Sir Samuel Soott. 

Mr. Mitchell- Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Aves—continued. 


Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr, Charles Price. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 21, to leave out the words, * and 
cultivates it "— (Lord Helmsley).—Question, “That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Clause,’’—put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, lines 21 and 22, to leave out the words 
“by himself or his family," in order to insert the words “with or without hired 
labour "—(Mr. Sinclair)—instead thereof.—Question proposed, ** That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Debate arising : Mr. McCrae rose in his place and claimed to move “ That the 
Question be now put.”—Question put, ** That the Question be now put.” —The 


Committee divided : 
Ayes, 35. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine, 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 


Noes, 14. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Vivian. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Noes—contmued. 


Question put accordingly, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Clause." —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 14. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Robert Dunean. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 37. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr: Cleland.. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Mickling. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Vivian. 


«Captain Waring. 


Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M:Kinnon Wood. 
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Question, ** That those words be there inserted ,"— put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the last inserted Amendment, after 
the word ‘‘labour,” to insert the words ** and who applies for registration in respect of 
such holding, and is so registered under the provisions of this Act "—( Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted.” 


Debate arising : Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, * That the 
Question be now put." 


Question put, “ That the Question be now put."— The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 36. | Noes, 13. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Beale. | Mr. Cochrane. _ 
Mr. Bryce. Sir Henry Craik. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coates. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Crombie. Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. John Dewar: Mr. Lambton. 
The Master of Elibank. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Erskine. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Sir John Batty Tuke. 


Mr. Findlay. Mr. Younger. 
Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M'Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. : 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Vivian. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. | 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. | 


Question put accordingly, “ That those words be there inserted." The Committee 
divided : 


A yes, 15. Noes, 31. 
Sir Frederick Banbury. The Lord Advocate. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Bryce. 
Sir Henry Craik. Sir Thomas Glen Coates. 


Viscount Dalrymple. Mr. Crombie. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes—continued. 


Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Mr. John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M'Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Motion made, and Question put, **'That the Committee do sit until 4 o'clock this 
afternoon ”— (Mr. Sinclair).—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 25. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 


Consideration of Clause resumed. 


Noes, 8. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Henry Craik. 
Colonel, Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thompson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 23, after the word “ tenant,” to add the 
words : 


“Provided that nothing in this Act shall prevent such tenant, before or after the 
fixing of a fair rent, from agreeing with his landlord to a new bargain and binding 
himself not to apply to the Land Court to alter the terms of such bargain for a period 
not exceeding nineteen years " ! 


—(Sir Frederick Banbury).—Question put, * That those words be there added."— 
The Committee divided : 


A yes, 14. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Artbur Bignold. 


—Á— —— — — —— HÀ M — ——— 


=- Noes, 33. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 


Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Barnes. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Beale. 
Viscount Dalrymple. Mr. Bryce. 


Mr. Robert Duncan. 


Major Anstruther-Gray. 


Mr. Cleland. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Crombie. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver. Mr. John Dewar. 

Mr. James Mason. Mr. Erskine. 

Sir Samuel Scott. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 

Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Younger. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lembton. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M*Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Sinclair 7 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 1, to leave out subsection (1) (iii 


—(Mr. Abel Smith).—Question put, “That the word ‘As’ stand part of the Clause." 
—The Committee divided : | 


. Ayes, 34. Noes, 15. 
The Lord Advocate. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
r. Ainsworth. 


Mr. Cochrane. 


Mr. Barnes. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Beale. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Bryce. 


Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Mr. Cleland. 
Ir. Crombie. 
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Ayes—contimued. 


Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Hope. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirrie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Williamson. 


Noes—continued. 


Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 

Lord Willoughby de Ereshy. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next at eleven o'clock. 
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Thursday, 13th June, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. EUGENE Wason in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Cameron Corbett. 
Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Long. 


Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M'Crae. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 
Major M: Micking. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Soliciter-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. | 

Mr. Mitchell- Thomson. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. M Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Clause 2 further considered. 


35 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 1, to leave out the words ** termina- 
tion of the lease," in order to insert the words **ccmmeneement of this Act ’’— 
(Mr. Werr)—instead thereof.—Question put, “That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Clause.”—The Committee divided: 
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Ayes, 32. Noes, 25. 
The Lord Advocate. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Sir Frederick Banbury. Mr. Barnes. 
Mr. Beale. . Mr. Bryce. 
Mr. Cleland. Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Esslemont. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Dalrymple. Mr. Findlay. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Gulland. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. Mr. John Hope. 
Sir John Jardine. Mr. Lamont. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slancy. Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. Laidlaw. Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. Lambton. Mr. M‘Crae. 
Mr. Lonz. Mr. Morton. 
Sir Lewis M‘Iver. Mr. Pirie. 
Major M‘Micking. Mr. Charles Price. 
Mr. James Mason. Mr. Smeaton. 
Mr. Menzies. | Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Molteno. Mr. Sutherland. 
Mr. Murray. Captain Waring. 
Sir Samuel Scott. Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Sinclair. Mr. Weir. 
Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Tennant. 


Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 

Sir Andrew ‘Torrance. 

Sir John Batty Tuke. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Younger. 


Motion made, and Question put, “That the Committee do sit till 4 o’clock 
this afternoon "—( Mr. Sinclawr)J'—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 40. Noes, 18. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Barnes. | Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Beale. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Bryce. — | . Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Clelaud. Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. John Dewar. |... Mr. Long. 
Mr. Erskine. Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 
Mr. Esslemont. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Gulland. Mr. Tennant. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. John Hope. Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Sir Jobn Jardine. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Laidlaw. Mr. Younger. 
Mr. Lamont. 


Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M’Crae. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 
Mr. Molteno. 


Sir 


. Murray. 
. Morton. 
. Pirie. 


. Charles Price. 

. Sinclair. 

. Smeaton. 

. Halley Stewart. 


. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. 


Sutherland. 
Andrew Torrance. 


Captain Waring. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 


Mr 
Mr 


. Watt. 


. Weir. 


Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Consideration of Clause resumed. 


97 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 1, to leave out the word “ every,” in 
order to insert the words “of a holding unless the landlord shall have six months before 
such date intimated to the Agricultural Commissioners his intention to resume 
occupation of such holding by himself, any."—(Colonel Kenyon-Slaney)—instead 


thereof —Question proposed, ** That the word * every,’ stand part of the Clause." 


Debate arising: Mr. M‘Crae rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put." 


Question put, “ That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 34. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Barnes. 


Mr 


. Beale. 


Mr. Bryce. 


Sir 


Mr. 
. John Dewar. 

. Esslemont. 

. Munro Ferguson. 
. Findlay. 

. Gulland. 

*. Leicester Harmsworth. 
~ John Henderson. 


Sir 


Thomas Glen Coats. 
Arthur Dewar. 


John Jardine. 


Mr. Laidlaw. 


Mr. 


Mr 


Mr. 


Mr 


Mr. 


Mr 
Mr 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Lamont. 

. Murray Macdonald. 
M‘Callum. 

. M‘Crae. 

Menzies. 

. Molteno. 

. Murray. 

Morton. 

Pirie.’ 


Noes, 13. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Lewis M'Iver. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 


` Mr. Mitchell- Thomson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Younger. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 

Mr. Watt. 


Question put accordingly, ** That the word ‘every’ stand part of the Clause."— 
The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 36. Noes, 13. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Barnes. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Beale. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Bryce. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. Cleland. | Mr. Long. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. John Dewar. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
My. Findlay. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Gulland. Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 

Mr. John Henderson. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. | 
Sir Andrew Torrance. | 
Captain Warinv. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. | 
Mr. Watt. | 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. | 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 2, to leave out the words 
* immediately before,” in order to insert the words “at the date of "—(Mr. Sinclair) 
—instead thereof.—Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause,"—-put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That those words be there inserted,”—put, and agreed to. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 3 and 4, to leave out the words 
“fora term longer than one year ’—(Mr. Weir).—Question proposed, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Ámendment proposed, in page 2, line 4, after the word ** on," to insert 
the words “and cultivates ”—(Mr. Sinelair).—Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted," —put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 6, to leave out the words '* successor 
as the case may be,” in order to insert the words “ other person succeeding under the 
provisions of such lease "—(Mr. Cochrane)—instead thereof.—Question proposed, 
“That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 9, after the word “and,” to insert 
the words ** notwithstanding anything aforesaid it is hereby declared that any lease-. 
holder who by himself or his family has provided the buildings or equipment on his 
holding shall be a qualified leaseholder as from the commencement of this Act "— 
(Mr. Weir).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put." Question put, “ That the Question be now put.”—The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes, 38. Noes, 14. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. | Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Barnes. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Beale. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Bryce. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Cleland. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Long. 
Mr. John Dewar. Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Esslemont. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Gulland. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Younger. 


Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 
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A yes—continued. 


Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Question put accordingly, ** That those words be there inserted."— The Committee 


divided. 


A yes, 25. 


Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Hope. 

Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver. 
Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 
Captain Waring. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 


Lord: Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 22. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coates. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Cameron Corbett. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday, 18th June, at eleven o'clock. 
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Tuesday, 18th June, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. EUGENE WaASON in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Drace. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. | 


Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir Jonn Jardine. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Long. 


Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M'Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Rainy. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Hailey Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Tennant. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. | 
Sir Andrew Torrance. | 
Sir Jon Batty Tuke. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catlicart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. | 
Lord Willoughhy de Eresby. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Mr. Younger. 
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Clause 2, further considered. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, at the end of the last inserted Amendment, after 


the word ** Act," to insert the words: 


* Provided that he resides on and cultivates the holding with or without hired 


labour " 


—(Mr. Younger).—Question, “That those words be there inserted,"— put, and 


agreed to. 


Motion made and Question proposed, ** That the Committee do now adjourn "— 


(Mr. Long). 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the 


Question be now put." 


Question put, “ That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 34. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M'Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Captain Waring. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 


Noes, 14. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lamb‘on. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Younger. 
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. Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Question put accordingly, “ That the Committee do now adjourn."—The Committee 


divided : 
Ayes, 13. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir John Batty Tuke. | 


Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 


Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 37. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Brvce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esselmont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Tennant. 3 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Motion again made, “ That the Committee do now adjourn ”— (Mr. Cochrane)— 
but the Chairman declined to put the Question. 


Consideration of Clause resumed. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, to leave out Subsections (i) (iv)— 


(Colonel Kenyon-Sianey).—Question 


stand part of the Clause." 


proposed, ** That the words * As from the date ’ 
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Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, ‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, * That the Question be now put.” —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 39. Noes, 15. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Beale. Viscount Dalrymple. "n 
Mr. Brace. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Bryce. Major Austruther-Gray. 
Mr. Cleland. Viscount Helmslev. 
Mr. Crombie. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. John Dewar. Mr. Long. 
The Master of Elibank. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Erskine. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson 
Mr. Gulland. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Younger. 


Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
“Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Warning. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

;Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Question put accordingly, ** That the words ‘ As from the date’ stand part of the 
Clause.” —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 39. Noes, 16. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Beale. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Brace. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Bryce. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Cleland. Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Crombie. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Mr. John Dewar. Mr. Lambton. 
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A yes—ocontinued. 


The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. Jolin Hope. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M:;Crae. | 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Puller. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew ‘Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Noes—continued. 


Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Younger. 


Motion made, * That the Question ‘That Clause 2, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill’ be now put”—(Mr. Sinclair).—Question put, “That the Question ‘ That 
Clause 2, as amended, stand part of the Bill’ be now put."— The Committee 


divided : 
Ayes, 34. 


The Lord Advoeate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Cronibie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. Juhn Hope. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crac. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 


Noes, 17. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. | 
Mr. Sinclair. | 
Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart. Wason. 

Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Wilkie. 


Question put accordingly, * That Clause 2, as amended, stand part of the Bill"— 
The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 37. Noes, 16. 


The Lord Advocate. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Aiusworth. Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Beale. Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Brace. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Bryce. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Cleland. | Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Crombie. Viscount Helmsley. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. © Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. John Dewar. Mr. Lambton. 

The Master of Elibank. Mr. Long. 

Mr. Erskine. Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Esslemont. Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Findlay. Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Gulland. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. John Hope. Mr. Younger. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 


Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinelair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 
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Clause 3. 


Motion made and Question proposed, * That Clause 3 be postponed "-—( Afr. 


Cochrane). 


Debate arising: Mr. . Findlay rose in his place and claimed to move, * That the 
Question be now put,” but the Chairman withheld his assent, and declined then to 


put that Question. 


Debate resumed: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put. "Question put, “That the Question be now put.’ ’ The Com- 


mittee divided : 
Ayes, 42. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cronibie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

'The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlav. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M'Mickiag. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor- General for Scotland. 


Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M:Kinnon Wood. 


Question put accordingly, “That Clause 3 be postponed."—The Committ 


divided : 


Noes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Ayes, 14. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Soott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 42. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir Jobn Jardine 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, ** That the Question * That all 
the words of Clause 3 down to and including the word ‘‘ exceeding,” in page 3, 
line 18, stand part of the Clause,’ be now put "—Question put, “That the Question 
‘That. all the words of Clause 3 down to and including the word * exceeding,” in 
page 3, line 18, stand part of the Clause,’ be now put."—The Committee uivided : 


Ayes, 31. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 


Noes, 17. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. : 

Mr. Pirie. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew ‘Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Noes—continued. 


Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 

Mr. Watt. i 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Younger. 


Question put accordingly, * That all the words of Clause 3 down to and 


Ayes, 37. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. : 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 


including the word ‘ exceeding,’ in page 3, line 18, stand part of the Clause."—The 
Committee divided : 


Noes, 16. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Catkcart Wason. 

Mr. Wait. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

: Mr. Wilkie. | 


Mr. M: Kinnon Wood. | 


Motion made and Question put, “That the Committee do sit till 4 o'clock this 
afternoon " - (Mr. Sinclair).—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 39. Noes, 16. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Barnes. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Beale. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Brace. | Major Anstruther-Gray. 


Mr. Cleland. | Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Crombie. | Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. | Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. John Dewar. | Mr. Long. 
Mr. Erskine. | Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. | Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Gulland. | Mr. Tennant. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. ! Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. John Hope. | Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Sir John Jardine. ! Mr. Younger. 
Mr. Laidlaw. | 
Mr. Lamont. | 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 
Mr. Molteno. | 
Mr. Pirie. | 
Mr. Charles Price. | 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 
Mr. Sinclair. 
Mr. Halley Stewart 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 
. Mr. Weir. | 
Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. | 
Mr. M'Kinnon Wood. | 


Consideration of Ciause resumed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 18, to leave out the words “onc, thousand," 
in order to insert the words “twelve hundred "—(Mr. Sinclair)—instead thereof.— 
Quesiion proposed, * That the words * one thousand’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put." 
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Question put, ** That the Question be now put." — The Committee divided : 


A yes, 832. Noes, 15. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Beale. Mr. Cochrane. 


Mr. Bryce. | Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Cleland. | Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Crombie. Viscount Helmsley. 


Mr. Arthur Dewar. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. John Dewar. Mr. Lambton. 

The Master of Elibank. Mr. Long. 

Mr. Erskine. Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Findlay. Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Gulland. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. John Hope. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Lamont. 


Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M'Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Wilkie. | 


Question put accordingly, * That the words ‘one thousand’ stand part of the 
Clause."—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 16. Noes, 35. 
Sir Frederick Banbury. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Barnes. Mr. Beale. 
Mr. Cochrane. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Sir Henry Craik. | Mr. Bryce. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Cleland. 
Viscount Helmsley. Mr. Crombie. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. Lambton. Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Long. The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. James Mason. Mr. Erskine. 
Sir Samuel Scott. Mr. Esslemont. 
Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. Findlay. 
Mr.eMitchell-Thomson. Mr. Gulland. 
Mr. Wilkie. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. Mr. John Hope. 
Mr. Younger. Mr. Laidlaw. 


Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
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Noes—continued. 


Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 


Question put, ‘ That the words * twelve hundred’ be there inserted."—The Com. 


mittee divided : 


A yes, 36. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 


Noes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long, 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “That the Question ‘ That 
Clause 9, as amended, stand part of the Bill! be now put." 


Question put, “ That the Question ‘That Clause 3, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill,’ be now put."—The Committee divided : 


Aves, 37. Noes, 15. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Barnes. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Beale. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Bryce. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Cleland. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Crombie. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. John Dewar. Mr. Long. 
The Master of Elibank. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Erskine. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Mitchel-Thomson. 
Mr. Gulland. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. . Mr. Younger. 


Mr. J'ohn Hope. 

Sir. John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Question put accordingly, “ That Clause 3, as amended, stand part of the Bill.’— 
The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 37. Noes, 15. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Barnes. Mr. Cochrare. 
Mr. Beale. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Bryce. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Cleland. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Crombie. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. John Dewar. Mr. Long. 
The Master of Elibank. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Erskine. Sir Samuel Scott. . 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solieitor-General for Seotland. 


Sir Andrew ‘Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


7 


Noes—continued. 


Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Younger. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next at eleven o'clock. 
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Clause 4. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 36, to leave out the words ‘Secretary for 
Scotland,” in order to insert the words * President of the Board of Agriculture "— 
(Mr. Munro Fer guson)—instead thereof. — Question ae “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be now put." —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 35. Noes. 15. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Beale. | Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Bryce. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Crombie. | Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. John Dewar. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Erskine. Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Findlay. ! Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Gulland. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Long. 
Mr. John Hope. Mr. James Mason. 
Sir John Jardine. | Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Lamont. Mr. Starkey. | 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. M*Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 
Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Pirie. 


Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Vivian. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
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Question put accordingly, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause." —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 35. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Vivian. . 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Noes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther- Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 


Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the Question * That 
all the words of Clause 4, down to and including the word “ agriculture," in page 4, 
line 2, stand part of the Clause,’ be now put.” 

Question put, ** That the Question ‘That all the words of Clause 4, down to and 
including the word “agriculture,” in page 4, line 2, stand part of the Clause, be now 
put.—The Committee divided : 


A ves, 35. 


Tre Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 


Noes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Mr. Long. 
Mr. James Mason. 


' Mr. Abel Smith. 
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Ayes—continued. | Noes—continued. 


Mr. Murray Macdonald. Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. M‘Callum. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Vivian. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Question put accordingly, “ That all the words of Clause 4, down to and including 
the word ‘ agriculture,’ in page 4, line 2, stand part of the Clause."—'The Committee 
divided: 


Ayes, 35. Noes, 15. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Beale. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Bryce. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Crombie. . Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. John Dewar. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Erskine. Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Findlay. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Gulland. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Long. 
Sir John Jardine. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Lamont. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. M‘Cailum. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 


Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinelair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 
Mr. Tennant. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Vivian. 

Captain Waring. 
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A yes— continued. 


Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 2, after the word '* agriculture," to 
insert the words “ including the hiring of land to obtain land for homes for fisher- 
men, cottars, agricultural labourers, and others, the regulation of scathold and 
common grazings, the rearrangement and settlement of runrig lands, the collection of 
seaware and tangle, and the making of kelp "—(Mr. Cathcart Wason). 


Question put, ** That those words be there inserted."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 7. Noes, 39. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. The Lord Advocate. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Abel Smith. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Sutherland. . Mr. Beale. 
Captain Waring. Mr. Bryce. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. Mr. Cleland. 
Mr. Weir. Mr. Cochrane. 


Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Dundas White, 


Motion made and Question put, * That the Committee do sit till 3.45 o'clock this 
afternoon "—(Mr. Sinclatr).—The Committee divided :; 
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Ayes, 38. Noes, 13. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Beale. Sir Henry Craik. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Bryce. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Cleland. Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Crombie. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. John Dewar. Mr. Long. 
The Master of Elibank. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Mitcheli-Thomson. 
Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 


Consideration of Clause resumed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 8, after the word ‘‘shall,” to insert the 
words “submit such estimates and keep such accounts of their receipts and 
expenditure, and their accounts shall be audited in accordance with such regulations 
as the Treasury may direct and shall"—(Sir Henry Craik). — Question, ** That those 
words be there inserted, "— put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, to leave out Subsection (3).—Question proposed, 
“ That Subsection (3) stand part of the Clause." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put." | 


Question put, “That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 33. Noes, 12. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Brace. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Bryce. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Cleland. | Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Crombie. Viscount Helmsley. 


Mr. Arthur Dewar. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Erskine. 
Mr. Findlay. 
Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Noes—continued. 


Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 


Question put accordingly, “ That Subsection (3) stand part of the Clause."—The 


Comnittee divided : 
Ayes, 34. 


Th» Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. ' 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherlani. 


Noes, 13. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. _ 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 16, after the word! “ advisable,” to 


insert the words : 


* (4) The Agricultural Commissioners shall take such steps as they think proper 
for the promotion and development of agricultural organisation and co-operation ” 


—(Afr. Sinclair).— Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted ” 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 36. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Brace. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. | 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Murray. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. Williamson. 


Noes, 14. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. . 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 


Question, “That those words be there inserted,"—put accordingly, and agreed to. 
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Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the last inserted Amendment, after 
the word “ co-operation," to insert the words “including credit banks, transport by 
. land and water, and agricultural instruction "—(JMr. Abel Smith).—Question 
proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put." 


Question put, “ That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 37. Noes, 14. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Beale. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Brace. | Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Bryce. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Cleland. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Crombie. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. John Dewar. Colonel Kenvon-Slaney. 
The Master of Elibank. Mr. Long. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Gulland. Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 


Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. | 
Mr. M‘Crae. | 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Murray. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. Williamson. 


Question put accordingly, “ That those words be there inserted."—The Committee 
divided : 


Ayes, 18. Noes, 38. 
Mr. Cochrane. The Lord Advocate. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Viscount Dalrymple. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Beale. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Sir Arthur Bignold. 


Viscount Helmsley. Mr. Brace. 
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Ayes—continued. Noes—continued. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Bryce. 
Mr. Long. Mr. Cleland. 
Mr. James Mason. Mr. Crombie. 
Mr. Smeaton. Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. John Dewar. 
Mr. Starkey. The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. Mr. Erskine. 
Mr. Findlay. 
Mi. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Murray. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. Williamson. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next at eleven o’elock. 
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Tuesday, 25th June, 1907. 


————— 


MEMBERS PRESENT 


Mr. EUGENE WasoN in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. M‘Callum. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. Mr. M‘Crae. 

Mr. Barnes. Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Beale. Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Cleland. Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr. Crombie. Dr. Rainy. 

Viscount Dalrymple. Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Dalziel. Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Erskine. Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Starkey. 

Major Anstruther-Gray. Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Gulland. Mr. Tennant. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Viscount Helmsley. Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. John Hope. Captain Waring. 

Sir John Jardine. Mr. Weir. 

Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Laidlaw. . Mr. Williamson. 

Mr. Lambton. Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Lamont. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Long. : | 
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Clause 4, further considered. 


— ' 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, at the end of the last inserted Amendment, after the 
word “ co-operation,” to insert the words “one of the said Agricultural Commissioners 
shall be a person who can speak the Gaelic language "—(Mr. Morton).—Question 
put, ** That those words be there inserted."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 17. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Weir. 


Noes, 21. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 


Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the last inserted Amendment, after the 
word “ co-operation," to insert the words ** one of the said Agricultural Commissioners 
shall be an expert in forestry "—(Mr. Munro Ferguson).—Question proposed, ** That 


those words be there inserted." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, * That the 
Question be now put."— Question put, “That the Question be now put."—The 


Committee divided : 
A yes, 33. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Noes, 14. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 
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Ayes—continued. Noes—continued. 


Mr. John Hope. Sir Samuel Scott. 

Sir John Jardine. Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Laidlaw. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


————— M — 


Question put accordingly, ** That those words be there inserted."—The Committee 
divided : 
Ayes, 16. Noes, 30. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. | The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Barnes. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Buchanan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Cleland. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. Mr. Crombie. 
Viscount Helmsley. Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Erskine. 
Mr. Lambton. l Mr. Esslemont. 
Mr. Long. Mr. Gulland. 
Mr. Morton. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Pirie. Mr. John Hope. 
Sir Samuel Scott. Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Smeaton. Mr. Laidlaw. 
. Mr. Starkey. Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M'Crae. | 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno: 
Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Charles Price. 
Dr. Rainy. 


Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
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Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move “ That the Question ‘ That all 
the words of the Clause down to and including the word “ shall," in page 5, line 5, 
stand part of the Clause' be now put." 


Question put, ** That the Question ‘That all the words of the Clause down to and 
including the word “shall,” in page 5, line 5, stand part of the Clause’ be now put."— 
The Committee divided. 


Question put accordingly, “ That all the words of the Clause down to and including 
the word ‘ sball,' in page 5, line 5, stand part of the Clause." —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 33. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Ayes, 33. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Buchanan. 


Mr. Cleland. 


Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 
Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 


Noes, 14. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 


Noes, 14. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 5, after the word “shall,” to 
insert the words “ not being powers for the purchase of land "—( Mr. Cochrane).— 
Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted." —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 16. Noes, 31. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. The Lord Advocate. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Buchanan. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Cleland. 
Viscount Dalrymple. Mr. Crombie. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Erskine. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Esslemont. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. Mr. Gulland. 
Viscount Helmsley. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth.. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. John Hope. 
Mr. Lambton. Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Long. Mr. Laidlaw. 
Sir Samuel Scott. Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. Starkey. Mr. M‘Crae. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. Major M'Micking. 
Mr. Younger. Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Seddon. 


Mr. Sinclair. 
Mr. Smeaton. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitur-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 
Mr. Dundas White. 
| Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 5, to leave out the words “ not 


S 
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being powers for the purchase of the land "—(Mr. Cochrane).—Questiou put, “ That 
the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause.”—The Committed divided: 


Ayes, 32. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Hope. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Noes, 16. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-(iray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “That the Question * That 
- Clause 4, as amended, stand part of the Bill’ be now put." 


Question put, “ That the Question, ‘That Clause 4, as amended, stand part of the 


Bill be now put.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 26. 


Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 


Noes, 11. 


Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Mr. Sinclair. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Sir 


Halley Stewart. 


Andrew Torrance. 


Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
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Question put accordingly, ‘ That Clause 4 as amended stand part of the Bill." 
—The Committee divided. 


Ayes, 30. 


'The Lord Advocate. 


Mr. 


. Barnes. 


Sir 
Mr 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Ainsworth. 


. Cleland. 


. Crombie. 

. Dalziel. 

. Arthur Dewar. 

. Erskine. 

. Gulland. 

. Leicester Harmsworth. 


John Jardine. 

. Laidlaw. 

Lamont. 

Murray Macdonald. 
M‘Calium. 

M'‘Crae. 


Major M‘Mickling. 


Mr. 
. Murray. 

. Morton. 

. Pirie. 

. Charles Price. 

. Sinclair. 

. Halley Stewart. 
. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir 


Molteno. 


Andrew Torrance. 


Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M:Kinnon Wood, 


Noes, 12. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Henry Craik 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Motion made and Question put, “That the Committee do sit till 4 o'clock this 
afternoon,”—(Hr. Sinclair).—The Committee divided ; 


Ayes, 30. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 


Noes, 18. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 


Clause 5. 


Noes—continued. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


An Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 35, to leave out the words “ eighty- 
five," in order to insert the word “ fifty.” —(Sir Frederick Banbury)—instead thereof. 
— Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 
—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 36. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Hope. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M'Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 


Noes, 7. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Starkey. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Younger. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 40, to leave out the words “ not exceeding 
thirty-five,” in order to insert the words “ of forty "—(Mr. Weir)—instead thereof.— 
Question proposed, ** That the word * not,’ stand part of the clause.” | 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “That the 


Question be now put." 


Question put, “ That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 36. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Noes, 18. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Starkey. — 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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A yes— continued. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Williamson. 


Question put accordingly, “ That the word ‘not,’ stand part of the Clause.”—Dhe 
Committee divided : , 


Ayes, 29. Noes, 18. 

The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Beale. Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Cleland. Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. Viscount Dalrymple. v 

Mr. Dalziel.. | Mr. Munro Ferguson. | 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Viscount Helmsley. 

Mr. Erskine. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 

Mr. Gulland Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Long. | 

Sir John Jardine. Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Laidlaw. Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Lamont. Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. M‘Callum. Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. M‘Crae. Mr. Starkey. 

Major M‘Micking. _ Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 

Mr. Molteno.  . Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Murray. | Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Pirie. | 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 


Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Williamson. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 40, to leave out the word 
“ exceeding,” in order to insert the words “less than "—(JMr. Mitchell-Thomson)— 


instcad thereof.— Question, ** That the word ‘ exceeding,’ stand part.of the Clause,"— 
put, and zegatived. 


Question, “ That those words be there inserted,"—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 4, after the word “if,” to insert 
the words ‘the supply of water to townships "—(AMr. Weir).—Question proposed, 


* That those words be there inserted." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put.”—The Committee divided : | 
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Ayes, 32. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 
Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. . 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. | 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Williamson. 


Question put accordingly, “That the words ‘the supply of water to townships ' be- 
there inserted."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 20. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Beale. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 


. Mr. Morton. 


Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Starkey. — 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Weir. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 16. | 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major. Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 


. Mr. James Mason. 


Sir Samuel Scott. 


. Mr. ‘Starkey. 


Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 29. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
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Noes—continued. 


Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Williamson. 


Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move “That the Question ‘ That 
Clause 6, as amended, stand part of the Bill’ be now put.” 


Question put, * That the Question ‘ That Clause 6, as amended, stand part of the 


Bill’ be now put."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 34. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 
Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


‘Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. | 
Mr. Charles Price. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Williamson. 


Noes, 16. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Question put accordingly, ‘“ That Clause 6 as amended stand part of the Bill.” 


—The Committee divided : 
A yes, 34. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Barnes. 


Noes 16. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND). 


A. yes—ocontinued. 


. Beale. 

Mr. Cleland. 

. Crombie. 

. Dalziel. 

. Arthur Dewar. 

. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemout. 

. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M'Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

. Molteno. 

. Murray. 
Morton. 

. Pirie. 

. Charles Price. 

. Rainy. 

*. Sinclair. 

. Smeaton. 

. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor- General for Scotland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Williamson. 


Noes—continued. 


Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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(Adjourned till Thursday next, at eleven o'clock. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STANDING OOMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS. 


Thursday, 27th June, 1907. 


—— — — —— —  —ÀÀ 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
Mr. EUGENE WasoN in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. Mr. Long. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. Beale. Mr. M‘Callum. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. Mr. M‘Crae. 

Mr. Bryce. Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Buchanan. Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Caldwell. Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Cleland. Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Morton. 

Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Crombie. Mr. Charles Price. 
Viscount Dalrymple. Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Dalziel. | Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. | Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. John Dewar. | Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Smeaton. 

The Master of Elibank. Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Erskine. Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Sutherland. 

Major Anstruther-Gray. Mr. Mitehell-Thomson. 
Mr. Gulland. Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Mr. John Henderson. Captain Waring. 
Viscount Helmsley. Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. John Hope. My. Weir. 

Sir John Jardine. Mr. Dundas White. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr, Laidlaw. Mr. Williamson. 

Mr. Lambton. Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Mr. Lamont. Mr. Younger. 
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SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Clause 7. 
Motion made and Question proposed, “ That Clause 7 be postponed ”—(Mr. Long). 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 20, to leave out the words ** Land Court,” in 
order to insert the words ‘ Agricultural Commissioners" — (Mr. Long)—instead 
thereof.—Question put, “ That the words * Land Court’ stand part of the Clause."— 
The Coinmittce divided : 


A yes, 34. 


Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Cronibie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M*Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Noes, 16. 


Sir Arthur Biznold. 
Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 


- Mr. James Mason. 


Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, live 28, after the second word “ time,” 
to insert the words “at intervals of not less than seven years "—(iscount 
Dairymple).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 26, to leave out the word “ new” 
in order to insert the word “small ”—(Mr. Cochrane)—instead thereof.— Question 
proposed, ** That the word ‘new’ stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 28, after the word ** demand," to 


insert the words: 


“ Provided that, before transmitting such Report to the Agricultural Commissioners, 
the Commissioner for Small Holdings shall give the landlord or landlords of, and all 
parties having a right or interest in, such land an opportnnity of being heard." 


—(Sir Arthur Bignold)—Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 30, after the word “demand,” to 


insert the words “ by suitable applicants "—(Mr. Robert Duncan).—Question put. 
* That those words be there inserted." — The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 13. | Noes, 35. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. | Mr. Bryce. 
Mr. Cochrane. | Mr. Buchanan. 
Sir Henry Craik. | Mr. Cleland. 
Viscount Dalrymple. : Mr. Crombie. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Erskine. 
Viscount Helmsley. Mr. Esslemont. 
Mr. Lambton. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Long. | Mr. Gulland. 
Mr. James Mason. | Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir Samuel Scott. Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. John Hope. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Younger. | Mr. Lamont. 


Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M'Callum. 
Mr. M'Crae. 
Major M’Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 
Mr. Molteno. 
| Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Pirie. 
Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar.. 
Mr, Sinclair. 
| Mr. Smeaton. 
! Mr. Halley Stewart. 
| Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
| Mr. Sutherland. 
| Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 
| Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
| Mr. Weir. 
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Noes—continued. 


Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 
Mr. M’Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 31, after the word “exists,” to 
insert the words ‘‘ and that the constitution of small holdings, in accordance with a 
scheme, will not cause undue displacement of any agricultural labourers and others 
presently employed on or about such land" —(Mr. Long).—Question proposed, “ That 
those words be there inserted.” 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, ** That the 
Question be now put." Question put, “ That the Question be now put."—The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes, 37. 


Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Hope. 
Sir John Jardine. 


Noes, 13. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Laidlaw. 
Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. | 
Major M‘Micking. | 
Mr. Menzies. 
Mr. Molteno. | 
Mr. Morton. | 
Mr. Pirie. | 
Mr. Charles Price. | 
Sir Robert Pullar. | 
Mr. Sinclair. | 
Mr. Smeaton. | 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 

Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 

Mr. Weir. | 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Wilkie. 
. Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Question put accordingly, * That those words be there inserted."— The Committee 
divided : 


A yes, 15. Noes, 35. 
Sir Frederick Banbury. Mr. Beale. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. Mr. Bryce. 


Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Cleland. 


X 
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A yes—continued. 


Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Soott. 
Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Noes—continued. 


Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Motion made and Question put, “That the Committee do sit till 4 o'clock this 
afternoon ”—( Mr. Sinclair).—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 29. 


Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Noes, 13. 


. Sir Frederick Banbury. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Ayes—coniinued. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Consideration of Clause resumed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 35, to leave out sub-section (4) — (Viscount 
Helmsley).—Question put, ‘That sub-section (4) stand part of the Clause.”—The 


Committee divided : 
Ayes 30. 


Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M'Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Noes. 18. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomgon. 
Mr. Younger. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 39, after the word “not,” to insert 
the words * if the same shall. have been agreed upon for a specified period ’’—( Lord 
llelmsley).—Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted."—The Committee 


divided : 
Ayes, 13. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 


Noes, 32. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. John Dewar. 
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Ayes —continued. 


Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


N oes—continued. 


The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. | 

Mr. Williamson. . 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the Question ‘That all 
the words of the Clause down to and including the word “ assistance,” in page 7, 
line 18, stand part of the Clause' be now put." 


Question put, * That the Question * That all the words of the Clause down to and 
including the word “ assistance," in page 7, line 13, stand part of the Clause” be now 


put.”—The Committee divided : 
A yes, 33. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
.Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Noes, 18. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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A yes—-continued. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. Williamson. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Question put accordingly, «That all the words of the Clause down to and 
including the word * assistance,’ in page 7, line 18, stand part of the Clause."— The 


Committee divided : 
A yes, 33. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. John Dewar. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzics. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. Williamson. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Noes, 13. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next at 11 o'clock. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS. 


Tuesday, 2nd July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. EUGENE Wason in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 


Major Anstruther-Gray. 


Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Viscount Helmsley. 

Mr. John Henderson.: 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 


Mr. Long. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. James Mason, 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason.. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Williamson. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Younger. 
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SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Clause 7, further considered. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, lines 18 and 14, to leave out the words “either 
by way of gift or by way of loan or otherwise as they see fit,” in order to insert the 
words “ by way of loan or (except as regards dwelling-houses or other buildings) by 
way of gift "—(Mr. Sinclair)—instead thereof.— Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,”’—put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That those words be there inserted,"— put, and agreed to. 


Motion made and Question, “That the Committee do sit till 4 o'clock this 
afternoon “—(Mr. Sinclair),— put, and agreed to. l 


Consideration of Clause resumed. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 15, after the word “ prescribe," to 
insert the words “such assistance may be provided by way of loans either to the land- 
lord or to the tenant "—(Colonel Kenyon-Slaney).— Question proposed, ** That those 
words be there inserted." 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out the word * may,” 
in order to insert the word “shall ”—(Sir Frederick Banbury)—instead thereof.— 
Question, * That the word ‘may’ stand part of the proposed Amendmoent,"—put, 
and negatived. 


Question, ‘ That the word ‘shall’ be there inserted,"—put, and agreed to. 


Question put, ‘That those words, as amended, be there inserted.” —The Committee 
divided : 


Ayes 11. . 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 


Mr. Cochrane. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 


Major Anstruther-Gray. 


Viscount Helmsley. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. | 
Mr. Abel Smith. 


Noes, 33. 


The Lord Advocate. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. : 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Jobn Henderson. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. . 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
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Noes— continued. 


Mr. M‘Callum. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 15, after the word “ prescribe," to 
insert the words: 


* Provided that before prescribing the conditions, the Agricultural Commissioners 
shall give the landlord, and all other parties having a right. or interest in the land, an 
opportunity of being heard ” 


— (Mr. Younger).—Question, “That those words be there inserted,"—put, and 
negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 15, after the word “ prescribe,” to 
insert the words : 


** Provided that every person who is registered as a new holder under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall, when the buildings on his holding have been erected at his 
expense or with assistance from the Agricultural Commissioners, be deemed to be 
the owner of such buildings under the provisions and for the purposes of the Public 
Health (Scotland) Act, 1897 ” 


—(Mr. Cochrane).—Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 18, after the word “ where," to 
insert the words “it is proved to”—(Mr. Lambton). == Quesnon proposed, “ That 


those words be there inserted.” 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place, and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put." 


Question put, “That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 36. Noes, 14. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Beale. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Bryce. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Cleland. ) Viscount Dalrymple. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Crombie. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Sir John Dewar. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. Long. 


Mr. Esslemont. Mr. James Mason. 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND). 


A yes— continued. 


Mr. Findlay. 
Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M*Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Williamson. 


Question put accordingly, ** That those words be there inserted." —The Committee- 
divided : 


Ayes, 14. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Cochrane. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Younger. 


Noes—continued. 


Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 36. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats.. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar.. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth.. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callam. 

Mr. Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 
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Noes—continued. 


Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Williamson. 


Mr. Sinclair rose in his place, and claimed to move, ** That the Question, ‘ That all 
the words of the Clause down to and including the words ** Land Court " in page 7, 
line 31, stand part of the Clause, be now put." 


Question put, “That the Question ‘That all the words of the Ciause down to and 
including the words “ Land Court,” in page 7, line 31, stand part of the Clause,' be 


now put."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 36. 
The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Beale. 
Mr. Bryce. 


Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

-Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


"Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Hope. 
, Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 
. Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 
Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Morton. 
. Mr. Pirie. 
. Mr. Charles Price. 
‘Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinciair. 
Mr. Smeaton. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
‘Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Williamson. 


Noes, 14. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Younger. 


Question put accordingly, “ That all the words of the Clause down to and including 


the words ‘ Land Court,’ in page 7, line 31, 


divided : 


stand part of the Clause."— The Committee 
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Ayes. 36. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esselmont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Hope. 

- Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 
Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Pirie. 
Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 
Mr. Smeaton. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Williamson. 


Noes 14. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Younger. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 31, to leave out from the first word 
“to” to the word “just,” in line 36, both inclusive, in order to insert the words * to 
authorise them to purchase and to compel the landlord to sell the land required for 
that purpose at such price as, failing agreement, may be fixed by the Land Court ” 
—(Str Frederick Banbury)—instead thereof .—Question put, “ That the words * to 
make an order’ stand part of the Clause." — The Committee divided: 


Aves, 34. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Noes, 12. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Younger. 
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A yes—continued. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Williamson. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 7, lines 31 and 32, to leave out the words 
* or orders for the constitution of," in order to insert the words “ for the leasing of 
such land to the Commissioners, who shall constitute "—(Mr. Lamont) —instead 
pq proposed, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, ‘“ That the 
Question be now put." 


Question put, “ That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 29. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Hope. 
Sir. John Jardine. 
Mr. M‘Callam. 

Mr. Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 


Noes, 19. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catlicart Wason. 
Mr. Younger. 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS 


Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Williamson. 


(SCOTLAND). 
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Question put accordingly, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Clause."— The Committee divided : 
A yes, 29. 


The Lord Advocate. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. | 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. | 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Williamson. 


Noes 20. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Kobert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the Question ‘ That all 
the words of the Clause down to and including the word “tenancy,” in page 8, 


line 18, stand part of the Clause,’ be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question * That all the words of the Clause down to and 
including the word “tenancy,” in page 8, line 18, stand part of the Clause,’ be now 


put." —' The Committee divided : 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Beale. 
Mr. Bryce. 
Mr. Buchanan. 
Mr. Cleland. 
Mr. Crombie. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 


Ayes, 32. 
Mr. Erskine. | 


Noes, 16. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 


Major Anstruther-Gray. 


Viscount Helmsley. 


04 — PROCEEDINGS OF THE STANDING 


A yes—continued. 


Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair: 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wasen. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 
Mr. Dundas: White. 
Mr. Williamson. . 


COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS. 


Noes—continued. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Younger. 


Question put accordingly, * That all the words of the Clause down to and including 


Ayes, 33. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir Jolin Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew ‘Torrance. 


— ee ee zo ls 


the word ‘tenancy,’ in page 8, line 18, stand part of the Clause."—The Committee 
divided : 


Noes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount. Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenvon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Younger. 


SMALL LANDAOLDERS (SCOTLAND). 


A yes—continued. | 


Mr. Cathcart Wason. | 
Mr. Watt. | 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Williamson. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next at eleven o'clock. 


Thursday, 4th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT 
Mr. BuGENE Wasan in the Chair. 


Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Lamont. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. Beale. Mr. M‘Callum. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. Mr. M‘Crae. 

Mr. Bryce. Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Buchanan. Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Cleland. Mr. Menzies. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Murray. 

Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Crombie. Mr. Pirie. | 
Viscount Dalrymple. Mr. Charles Price. 
Mr, Dalziel. > Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. Dr. Rainy. 

Sir John Dewar. Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Sinclair. 

The Master of Elibank. Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Erskine. Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Gulland. Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Mitchell- Thomson. 
Viscount Helmsley. Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. John Henderson. Captain Waring. 

Mr. John Hope. Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Sir John Jardine. Mr. Weir. 

Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Laidlaw. Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Mr. Lambton. Mr. Younger. 
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SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Clause 7 further considered. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 18, after the word “ tenancy," to insert the 
words **or to any landlord in respect of an obligation to take over sheep stock at a 
valuation "—(JMr. Sinclair).—Question proposed, “ That those words be there 
inserted." 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out all the words 
after the word “landlord,” in order to insert the words “or any other person in 
respect of any such transaction "—(Colonel Kenyon-Slaney)—instead &hereof.— 
Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 33. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coates. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Sir John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leieester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M'Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. M:Kinnon Wood. 


Noes, 13. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount He!msley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Another Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, after the word “ valua- 
tion,” to add the words ‘or in respect of buildings rendered unnecessary by the 
partition of any holding "—(AMr. Younger).—Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, after the word “ valua- 
tion," to add the words “ way-going crops or other subjects or improvements ” 
—( Mr. Cochrane).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there added." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put," but the Chairman withheld his consent, as it appeared to him 
that the Committee was prepared to come to a decision without that Motion. 


Question put, ** That those words be there added." —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Viscount Helmsley. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. James Mason. 
: Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell- Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 37. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Beale. 
Mr. Bryce. 


Mr. Cieland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Artbur Dewar. 

Sir John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captaiu Waring. 

Mr. Cathe»rt Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Question, ** That the words ‘or to any landlord in respect of an obligation to take 
over sheep stock at a valuation ' be there inserted,” —put, and agreed to. 
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Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, ‘That the Question ‘ That 
Subsection 10, as amended, Subsections 11, 12, 13, and 14, stand part of the Clause,’ 
be now put,” 


Question put, “That the Question ‘That Subsection 10, as amended, Sub- 


sections 11, 12, 18, and 14, stand part of the Clause, be now put.”—The Committee 
divided : 


Aves, 32. Noes, 16. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Beale. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Bryce. Mr. Cochrane, 
Mr. Cleland. l Viscount Dalrymple. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Crombie. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Dalziel. Viscount Helmsley. 
Sir John Dewar. Colonel Kenvon-Slaney. 
The Master of Elibank. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Esslemont. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Smeaton. 
Mr. Gulland. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Leicester Haimsworth. Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. John Hope. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sw John Jardine. — Mr. Younger. 
Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Pirie. 


Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
‘Sir Audrew Torrance.. 

‘Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Question put accordingly, * That Subsection 10, as amended, Subsections 11, 12, 
18, and 14, stand part of the Clause.’—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 32. Noes, 16. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Beale. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Bryce. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Cleland. Sir Henry Craik. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Crombie. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Dalziel. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Sir John Dewar. Viscount Helmsley. 
The Master of Elibank. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. Esslemont. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Gulland. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. John Hope. Mr. Starkey. 
Sir John Jardine. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 


Mr. Lamont. Mr. Younger. 
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A yes—continued. 


Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 


Mr. Solicitor- General for Seotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 3, to leave out Subsection (15)—(Mr. 
Sinclair).—Question proposed, ** That the words * Except by agreement a new holder 
shall not be registered,' stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 3, to leave out from the words 
*(a) In" to the word “or,” in line 7 (both inclusive)—(Mr. Munro Ferguson).— 
Question proposed, * That the words ‘in respect of any land being or forming part 
of a farm not exceeding,’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “That the 


Question be now put." 


Question put, “ That the Question be now put.”—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 33. 


Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Sir Join Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Calluin. 

Mr. M'Cràe. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. | 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 


Noes, 16. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. | 
Mr. Lambton. | 
Mr. James Mason. 


_ Sir Samuel Scott. 


Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Question put accordingly, * That the words ‘in respect of any land being or 
forming part of a farm not exceeding’ stand part of the Clause."—'The Committee 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


divided: 


Ayes 34. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Beale. 
Mr. Bryce. 


Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Noes 14. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. James Mason. 
Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, ** That the Question ‘ That all 
the words of Subsection 15, down to and including the word “or,” in line 7, stand 
part of the Clause’ be now put.” 


Question put, ** That the Question ‘That all the words of Subsection 15, down to 
and including the word “ or,” in line 7, stand part of the Clause’ be now put.’’—The 
Committee divided : 


Ayes, 30. Noes 16. 


Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Beale. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coates. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Nocs—continued. 


Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Younger. 


Question put accordingly, “That all the words of Subsection 15 down to and 


Ayes, 29. 


Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


including the word ‘or,’ in line 7, stand part of the Clause."— The Committee 
divided : 


Noes 16. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Motion made and Question put, “ That the Committee do sit till four o'clock this 
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A ves—continued. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


afternoon ’—(Jfr. Sinclair).—The Committee divided : 


Aves, 36. 


Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinelair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Noes 14. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Viscount. Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Consideration of Clause resumed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 8, to leave out Subsection “ (b),"—(Afr. Weir) 
— Question proposed, “That the words ‘in respect of any land’ stand part of the 
Clause." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, * That the 
Question be now put." 


Question put, ** That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 
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Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Cleland. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Ayes, 27. Noes, 17. 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Findlay. Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Gulland. l Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Laidlaw. Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Lamont. Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. M‘Callum. Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. M‘Crae. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Major M‘Micking. Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Menzies. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Dr. Rainy. 


Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Captain Waring. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. M-Kinnon Wood. 


Question put accordingly, * That the words * in respect of any land ' stand part of 
the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 33. Nocs, 6. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Cleland. Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coates. Mr. Sutherland. 
Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Crombie. Mr. Weir. 


Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 
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A yes—ocontinued. 


Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 

Mr. Younger. 


My. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the Question that 
Clause 7 as amended stand part of the Bill” be now put. 


Question put, ** That the Question that Clause 7 as amended stand part of the Bill” 
be now put.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 29. Noes, 16. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cleland. Sir Arthur Bignold.. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Crombie. Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Sir John Dewar. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Erskine. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Findlay. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney 
Mr. Gulland. Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. James Mason. 
. Mr. Laidlaw. Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Lamont. Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. M‘Callum. Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. M‘Crae. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Major M‘Micking. Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Meuzies. 
Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Pirie. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 
Mr. Sinclair. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

. Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 
Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Question put accordingly, ** That Clause 7, as amended, stand part of the Bill."— 
The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 32. Noes, 15. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Bryce. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cleland. Mr. Cochrane. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Sir Henrv Craik. 
Mr. Crombie. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Sir John Dewar. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Erskine. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Lambton. 


Mr. Gulland. Mr. James Mason. 
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Ayes—continued. Noes—continued. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Jolin Hope. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Robert Pallar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinelair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captaiu Waring. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Clause 8. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 36, after the word ** Commissioners," to 
insert the words * Provided always that, where the Commissioners exercise such 
rights, they shall dise harge the liabilities of the landholder, and "—(Mr. Mason).— 
Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, «withdrawn. 

Another Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 36, after the word * Commissioners,” 
to insert the words ** after deduction of the amount of any outstanding liability owing 
by the landholder or his statutory successors to the landlord "—(Mr. Mason).— 
Question proposed, * That those words be there inserted." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, ** That 
the Question be now put." 


Question put, ** That the Question be now put."-—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 30. Noes, 15. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Bryce. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Cleland. 


Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 


Mr 


. Crombie. 


Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 


Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Mr. Erskine. Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Findlay. Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Gulland. Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. John Henderson. Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. John Hope. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir John Jardine. 


2D 


Mr. Younger. 
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Question put accordingly, “ That those words be there inserted."—The Committee 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M*Micking. 
Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


divided : 


Ayes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 36. 


Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

M. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 
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Noes - continued. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
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[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at 11 o'clock. 


Tuesday, 9th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT ' 


Mr. EUGENE Wason in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henrv Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 


Mr. Long. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M'Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Mitehell-Thomson. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. : 
Mr. Younger. 
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Clause 8, further considered. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, lines 37 and 38, to leave out the words “‘ assessed 
by the Land Ccurt," in order to insert the words “determined by arbitration in 
accordance with the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1900 "— (Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney) —instead thereof.— Question proposed, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put." 


Question put, “ That the Question be now put." — The Committee divided : 


A yes, 21. Noes, 9. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Arthur Bienold. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Beale. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Cleland. : Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Crombie. Mr. Lone. 


5 
Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Dalziel. | 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. | 
Sir John Dewar. | 
The Master of Elibank. : 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. M‘Crae. | | 
Major M‘Micking. | 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Sinclair. | 
Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Solicitor- General for Scotland. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. | 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Question put accordingly, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” —The Committee divided : 


 Ayes, 23. Noes, 10. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Cochrane. | 
Mr. Beale. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Cleland. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Crombie. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. Dalziel. Mr. Long. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Abel Smith. 


Sir John Dewar. Mr. Starkey. 
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Ayes—continued. 


The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 
Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

. Smeaton. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
. Wilkie. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Noes—continued. 


Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, ** That the Question ‘That 
Clause 8 stand part of the Bill’ be now put.” 


Question put, ** That the Question ‘That Clause 8 stand part of the Bill’ be now 


put." —The Committee divided : 
| Ayes, 24. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Sir John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Wilkie. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Noes, 11. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cockrane. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Question put accordingly, “ That Clause 8 stand part of the Bill."—The Committee 


divided : 
Ayes, 24. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Sir John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 


2 E 


Noes, 11. 


Mr. Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 
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Ayes—continued. Noes—continued. 


Mr. Erskine. Mr. Mitchell Thomson. 
Mr. Esslemont. | Mr. Younger. 
Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 

Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the Clause, after the word ** made,” to add the 
words: 

* (4) The Land Court shall, on the application of the Agricultural Commissioners 
or of the landlord or the landholder, append to their order fixing a fair rent fora 
holding a record specifying the condition of the cultivation of the holding, and of the 
buildings and other permanent improvements thereon, and by whom such permanent 
improvements have been executed or paid for " 


—(Mr. Erskine) dicimus “That those words be there added,” —put, and 
agreed to. | 


Another Amendment proposcd, at the end of the last added Amendment, after the 
word ** for," to add the words ** and a similar record as to the rest of any farm or 
property out of which such holding has been formed ”—( Colonel Kenyon. -Slaney). — 
Question proposed, ** That those words be there added." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put," but the Chairman withheld his assent and declined then to 
put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Question put, ** That those words be there added "—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 11. Noes, 31. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. The Lord Advocate. 

Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Barnes. 

Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Lambton. Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Long. Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 

Sir Samuel Scott. Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Starkey. - Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Mr. Mitchell- Thomson. Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Younger. The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 


Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9. 


Noes—continued. 


Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 23, after the word * shall, " to insert the 
words ** reside on and ”__( Colonel Kenyon- Slaney)—Question proposed, ‘That those 


words be there inserted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 23, to leave out the words “by 
himself or his family," in order to insert the words “ with or without hired labour " 
—(Mr. Sinclair)—instead thereof.—Question, “That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Clause,"—put and negatived. 


Question, ** That those words be there inserted,”—put, and agreed to. 


Motion made ahd Question put, “That the Committee do sit till 4 o'clock this 


afternoon.’ —The Committee divided : 


A yes, 24. 


Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Mr. Sinclair. 


Mr. Solicitor-General] for Scotland. 


Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Noes, 10. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Viscount Helmsley. : 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Consideration of Clause resumed. 

Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 24, after the word ** holding," (o insert the 
words *' according to the rules of good husbandr y —(Mr. Younger). — Question pro- 
posed, ** That those words be there inserted." 


" Debate arising : Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put." | 


Question put, ** That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 36. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland.. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M'Micking 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. | 
Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Noes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Question put accordingly, ** That those words be there inserted.”—The Committee 


divided: 


Ayes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 


Noes, 37. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 
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A yes—continued. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Tomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes—continued. 


Mr. Dalziel 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Mickiny. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the Question ‘ That all 
the words of the Clause, down to and including the word “holding,” in page 10, 
line 39, stand part of the Clause,’ be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question ‘That all the words of the Clause, down to 
and including the word “holding,” in page 10, line 39, stand part of the Clause,’ be 


now put.”—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 36. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 


Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


; Mr. John Henderson. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murrry Macdonald. 
Mr. M'Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 


2F 


Noes, 16. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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A yes — continued. 


-© Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Charles Price. 
Dr. Rainy. 
Mr. Seddon. 
Mr. Sinclair. 
Mr. Smeaton. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor- General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. | 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Wilkie. 


Question put accordingly, ** That all the words of the Clause down to and including 
the word ‘holding,’ in page 10, line 39, stand part of the Clause."—The Committee 


divided: 
Ayes, 36. 


' The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. . 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Wilkie. 


Noes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 10, iine 39, after ihe word “ that," to insert the 
words ‘‘ nothing in the said subsection shall be construed as debarring a landholder 
from subletting his dwelling-house to holiday visitors, and provided further that "— 
(Mr. Lamont),—Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted." 


Debate arising : Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, * That the 
Question be now put," but the Chairman withheld his assent, as it appeared to him 
that the Committee was prepared to come to a decision without that Motion. 


Question put, ** That those words be there inserted." —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 37. Noes, 8. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. Cleland. | Mr. Long. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Crombie. | Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. Dalziel. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 


Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Sir John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M*Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. | 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Wilkie. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 4, after the word “ dwelling-house,” 
to add the words : 


“ Nothing in subsection seven of section one of the Act of 1886 shall be construed 
as precluding a landholder from recovering any compensation for damage by game 
which under section two of The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1906, is recoverable by a 
tenant, and the lasi-mentioned section shall apply accordingly with the substitution 
of the Land Court for arbitration."—(Mr. Sinclair).—Question proposed, ** That those 
words be there added.” | | | 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 4, to leave out all the 
words after the word “apply "—(Mr. Cochrane).—Question proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the proposed Amendment." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, * That the 
Question be now put." 


Question put, ** That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 36. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Sir John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Question put accordingly, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Noes, 16. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 
Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


proposed Amendment.’’—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 37. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Buchanan. 
Mr. Cleland. 
. Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 
Mr. Dalziel. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 


Noes, 15. 


' Sir Frederick Banbury. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Sir John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr’ Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


| 


2G 


Noes—continued. 


Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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[Adjourned till Thursday next at 11 o'clock. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STANDING COMMIPPEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS. 


Thursday, 11th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. EvucENE WasoN in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Beale. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 


Mr. Chancellor of the ireann 


Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Cameron Corbett. 
Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major. Anstruther-Gray. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Viscount Helmsley. 

Mr. John Henderson. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 


Mr. 


M‘Crae. 


Major M‘Micking. 


Mr. 
r» Menzies. 

. Molteno. 

. Murray. 

. Morton. 

. Charles Price. 

* Robert Pullar. 

. Rainy. 

. Sinclair. 

. Smeaton. 

*. Abel Smith. 

. Halley Stewart. 

. Solicitor- General for Scotland, 
j Starkey. 

. Sutherland. 

. Tennant. | 

. Miteliell-Thomson. 


James Mason. 


Andrew ‘Torrance. 


'. Catheart Wason. 
,. Weir. 

. Dundas White. 

~ Wilkie. 

. Williamson. 

. M'Kinnon Wood. 
. Younger. 
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Clause 9 further considered. 


Amendment again proposed, in page 11, line 4, after the word ** dwelling-house,”’ 
to add the words: 


* (3) Nothing in subsection seven of section one of the Act of 1886 shallibe 
construed as precluding a landholder from recovering any compensation for damage 
by game which under section two of The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1906, is 
recoverable by a tenant, and the last-mentioned section shall apply accordingly with 
the substitution of the Land Court for arbitration " 


—(Mr. Sinclair).—Question, *'That those words be there added,’—put, and 
agreed to. 


Question put, “ That the Clause as amended stand part of the Bill"?—The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Aves, 23. Noes, 14. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Beale. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Crombie. | Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Dalziel. Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. - Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Erskine. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Esslemont. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lamont. Mr. Long. 
Mr. M‘Crae. Mr. James Mason. 
Major M‘Micking. Mr. Abcl Smith. 
Mr. Menzies. Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. Molteno. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Murray. Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charies Price. 

Sir Richard Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. . 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Wilkie. 


Clause 10. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 15, to leave out Subsection (c)—(Mr. 
Younger).—Question proposed, ** That Subsection (c) stand part of the Clause.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, agreed to 
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Clause 11. 


Amendment proposed in page 11, line 25, to leave out the words “ at the termina- 
tion of the lease"—(Mr. Abel Sm;th).—Question proposed, “ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 22, to leave out all the words after 
the word “ adjusted," in order to add the words “in the manner prescribed by the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1906, Clause 1, Section 2 "—(Sir Frederick Banbury)— 
instead thereof.—Question put, “ ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Clause " — The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 29. Noes, 13. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Beale. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir Heary Craik. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Crombie. Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Dalziel. Viscount Helmslev. 
Sir John Dewar. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. Lamont. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. M'Crae. Mr. Younger. 
Major M'Mickiug. 


Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Wilkie. 


Another Amendment proposed in page 11, line 28, to leave out the words “the 
Landlord or the leaseholder," in order to insert the words ‘‘ any party interested "— 
(Mr. Mitchell- Thomson)—instead thereof.—Qu:stion proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 28, after the word ** leaseholder " 
to add the words: 


** Provided always that— 


(1) Where tlie permanent improvements or any part théreof of such holding 
have been erected or made at the expense of the landlord or his pre- 
decessors in title, the fair value of such improvements shall be 
ascertained ; and 
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(2) thereafter the tenant shall take over and be responsible for such improve- 
ments at the ascertained value, and shall be bound to maintain the same 
in good order and condition to the satisfaction of the landlord, fair tear 


and wear excepted ; and 


(3) prior to such tenant leaving the holding, whether by the renunciation of 
his tenancy or on his removal, such improvements shall be valued, and in 
the event of depreciation, fair tear and wear excepted, the tenant shall be 
bound to pay such ascertained loss to the landlord ” 


—(Sir Henry Craik).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there added.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 3, after the word 
“title,” to insert the words “or of the Agricultural Commissioners " — (Colonel 


Kenyon-Slaney).—Question, 
agreed to. 


“ That those words be there inserted,"—put, and 


Question put, ** That those words, as amended, be there added." —The Committee 


divided : 
Ayes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 12. 


Noes, 28. 


The Lord Advocate. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Ainsworth. 
Beale. 


Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Crombie. 
Dalziel. 
Arthur Dewar. 


Sir John Dewar. 


Mr. 
. Esslemont. 

. Leicester Harmsworth. 
. Murray Macdonald. 

. M'Crae. 

. Menzies. 

. Molteno. 

. Murray. 


. Morton. 


Erskine. 


Sir Robert Pullar. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Sinclair. 

Smeaton. 

Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sutherland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 


Mr. 
. Weir. 

. Dundas White. 

. Wilkie. 

. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Cathcart Wason. 


Motion made and Question proposed, “That Clause 12 be "p ?—( Viscount 


Helmsley). 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


2 H 
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Clause 13. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 38, to leave out all the words after the word 
“ landholders,” to the end of the Clause—(Mr. Cochrane). 


Question proposed, That the words proposed to be left out stand ‘part of the 
Clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That the Committee do sit till 4 o'clock this 
afternoon "—(Mr. Sinclair).—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 28. Noes, 13. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Crombie. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Sir John Dewar. Viscount Helmsley. 
The Muster of Elibank. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. Long. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Lamont. Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. M‘Crae. Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. | 
Mr. M:Kinnon Wood. 


Consideration of Clause resumed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 41, after the word ‘‘ landholders,” to insert 
the words: 


* Provided that all applications for enlargement under section eieven of the Act of 
1886, shall be made to the Agricultural Commissioners, and subsections six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen of the section of this 
Act rclative to the constitution of new holdings shall, with the necessary modifications 
apply as fully for the purpose of applications for enlargement as for the purpose of 
the constitution of new holdings, and the expressions “ application " and “ applicants,” 
where occurring in section twelve or section twenty-one of the Act of 1886, shall be 
construed as meaning an application from the Agricultural Commissioners under 
subsection eight aforesaid and the persons referred to in such application ” 


—(Mr. Sinclair).—Question, “That those words be there inserted,"— put, and 
agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 1, to leave out Subsection (2)— 
(Viscount Helmsley).—Question put, ‘That the words: 


** (2) Section thirteen of the Act of 1886 shall cease to have effect, provided that. 
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land shall not be deemed available land for the enlargement of a holding unless it is 
land in respect of which ” 


stand part of the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 32. Noes, 9. 
The Lord Advocate. Mr. Coclirane. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Beale. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. Mr. Long. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Crombie. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Starkey. 
Sir John Dewar. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 

Mr. John Henderson. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Maedonald. 

Mr. M‘Crae. | 
ajor M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 

Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Williamson. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, to leave out line 4, in order to insert 
the words “a person would be admissible to registration as a new holder under this 
Act "—(Mr. Sinclair)—instead thereof.—Question, ** That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Clause,"—put, and negatived. 


Question, ** That those words be there inserted," —put, and agreed ta. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, in lines 5 and 6, to leave out the 
words “if arable land "— ( Mr. Mitchell-Thomson).—Question proposed, * That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 9, to leave out all the words after 
the word ** That" to the end of the Clause, in order to add the words “or acreage 
thereof shall exceed the present rent or acreage competent for a new holding under 
this Act "—(Mr. Crombie) —instead thereof.— Question, ** That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause," —put, and negatived. 


Question, ** That those words be there added,"—put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed (o. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next at eleven o'clock. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCOTTISH BILLS, 


Tuesday, 16th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. EUGENE Wasov, in the Chair 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 


Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Cleland. 


"ir Thomas Glen Coats. 


Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 


Major Anstruther-Gray. 


Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Laidlaw. 

Lamont. 

Long. 

Murray Macdonald. 
M‘Callum. 

M‘Crae. 


Major M‘Micking. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Sir 
Dr. 
Sir 
Mr. 


James Mason. 
Menzies. 
Molteno. 
Morton. 
Murray. 
Pirie. 

Charles Price. 
Rohert Pullar. 
Rainy. 
Samuel Scott. 
Sinclair. 


. Abel Smith. 

. Halley Stewart. 
. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
. Starkey. 

. Mitchell-Thomson. 
: Andrew Torrance. 
. Catheart Wason. 

. Weir. 

. Dundas White. 

. Wilkie. 

. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
. Younger. 
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Clause 14. 


Motion made and Question proposed, * That the Committee do now adjourn "— 
(Mr. Long). 


Debate arising: Mr. Halley Stewart rose in his place aud claimed to move, ** That 
the Question be now put," but the Chairman withheld his assent and declined then 
to put that Question. 


Debate resumed : Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move * That the 
Question be now put." 


Question put, ** That the Question be now put.”—Tbe Committee divided : 


Ayes, 82. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 


Mr. 


Mr 
Mr 


Mr. 


Mr 
Sir 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Sir 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Beale. 

. Cleland. 

. Crombie. 
Dalziel. 

. Arthur Dewar. 
John Dewar. 
Erskine. 
Esslemont. 
Gulland. 
Leicester Harmsworth. 
John Jardine. 
Lamont. 
M’Callum. 
M'Crae. 


Major M‘Micking. 


Sir 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
. Weir. 

. Dundas White. 
. Wilkie. 

Mr. 


. Menzies. 
. Molteno. 
. Morton. 


. Murray. 


. Pirie. 
. Charles Price. 


Robert Pullar. 

Sinclair. 

Halley Stewart. 
Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Ca! heart Wason. 


M'Kinnon Wood. | 
i 20I 


Noes, 18. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. | 
Mr: Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson.. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Question put accordingly, * That the Committee do now adjourn.” —The 
Committee divided : 


Ayes, 13. Noes, 33. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Beale. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. Mr. Bryce. 
Viscount Helmsley. Mr. Cleland. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Crombie. 
Mr. Long. Mr. Dalziel. 
Mr. James Mason. : Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir Samuel Scott. Sir John Dewar. 
Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. Erskine. 
Mr. Starkey. Mr. Esslemont. 
Mr. Mitchell- Thomson. Mr. Gulland. 
Mr. Younger. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. M'Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 
Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Pirie. 


Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 

Mr. Weir. | 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 12, after the word ** ceased," to insert the 
words “or is about to cease "—(Mr. Sinclair).—Question, ** That those words be 
there inserted,” —put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 13, to leave out al! the words after 
‘the word ** landlord " to the end oi the Clause, in order to add the words: 


* May let the holding to a neighbouring landholder for the enlargement of his 
holding or to a new holder, but the landlord, ii he fails to do so, shall intimate such 
failure to the Agricultural Commissioners, who may, on repaying to the landlord any 
gum paid by him to the out-going landholder, let the holding to a new holder at the 
former fair rent, or occupy the holding themselves on the same terms and conditions. 
In default of notice from the Agricultural Commissioners of their intention to take 
-either of these courses the landlord shall be entitled to resume the holding for such 
purposes as he deems best "' 


—(Mr. Starkey)—instead thereof.—Question put, “'lhat the words ‘shall forthwith 
intimate the fact to the Agricultural Commissioners, and shall not if the Land Court 
on their application,’ stand part of the Clause."—' The Committee divided : 
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Ayes, 38. Noes, 14. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Barnes. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Beale. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Bryce. Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Mr. Cleland. | Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Crombie. - Colonel Kenyon Slaney. 
Mr. Dalziel. | Mr. Long. 
Sir John Dewar. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Erskine. Sir Samuel Soott. 
Mr. Esslemont. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. Gulland. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Younger. 


Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. . 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. - 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 15, to leave out the words “so 
decide and during such period,” in order to insert the words “after hearing the 
landlord so determine, and during such period and subject to such conditions which 
shall include payment of compensation to the landlord by the Agricultural Commis- 
sioners in respect of any loss arising out of such determination "—(Mr. Sinclair) — 
instead thereof.—Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause,"— put, and negatived. 


Question, ** That those words be there inserted,"— put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the last inserted Amendment, after 
the word “determination,” to insert the words “to such amount as may be 
determined by arbitration in accordance with the provisions of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act 1906 "—( Colonel Kenyon-Slaney).—Question put, * That those words 
be there inserted." — The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 16. Noes, 37. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. Tne Lord Advocate. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. | Mr. Ainsworth. 
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A yes—continued. Noes—continued. 
Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Barnes. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Beale. 
Mr. Robert Duncan. Mr. Bryce. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Cleland. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. Mr. Crombie. 
Viscount Helmsley. Mr. Dalziel. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Mr. Long. Sir John Dewar. 
Mr. James Mason. Mr. Erskine. 
Sir Samuel Scott. Mr. Gulland. 
Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Starkey. Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. . A Mr. John Hope. 
Mr. Younger. Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 
Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M:Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 
Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Pirie. 


Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor- General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Mr. Catheart Wason. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Wilkie. ` 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 19, after the word ** holder," tc 
add the words : | 


* Provided that where, under the provisions of the Landholders Acts, the holding 
was, otherwise than by agreement, constituted as a new holding or enlarged, it shall 
be the duty of the Land Court, upon an application by the landlord, after hearing the 
Agricultural Commissioners, to assess any damage or injury done by the constitution 
or enlargement of the holding, as the case may be, to the landlord through depreciation 
in the letting value of the land comprised in the holding, or through the imposition of 
liabilities in respect of permanent improvements thereon, and to require the Agri- 
cultural Commissioners to pay the landlord compensation in respect of such damage 
or injury to such amount as the Land Court determine ” 


—(Mr. Sinclair).—Question proposed, **'That those words be there added." 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 1, to leave out all the 
words after the word “that” to the end of the proposed Amendment, in order to 
insert the words ‘compensation shall be payable to any landlord or occupier for any 
loss such landlord or occupier may prove to be due to the action of the Land Court, 
or of the Agricultural Commissioners, to such amount as may be determined by 
arbitration in accordance with the provisions of The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1906 " 
—(Mr. Munro Ferguson)—instead thereof.—Question proposed, **'lhat the words 
* where, under the provisions of the Landholders Acts, the holding was,' stand part of 
the proposed Amendment." 
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Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the 


Question be now put." 


Question put, “That the Question be now put.”—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 30. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Noes, lö. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘That the words ‘where, under the provisions of the 
Landholders Acts, the holding was,’ stand part of the proposed Amendment.”—The- 
Committee divided : 


Ayes, 29. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Barnes. 
Mr. Beale. 
Mr. Crombie. 
Sir John Dewar. 
The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 
“Mr. Esslemont. 
Mr. Gulland. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 
Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
` Mr. Menzies. 
Mr. Molteno. 
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Noes, 17. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Wilkie. 


Question again proposed, “ That the words: 


* Provided that where, under the provisions of the Landholders Acts, the holding 
was, otherwise than by agreement, constituted as a new holding or enlarged, it shall 
be the duty of the Land Court, upon an application by the landlord, after hearing 
the Agricultural Commissioners, to assess any damage or injury done by the 
constitution or enlargement of the holding, as the case may be, to the landlord 
through depreciation in the letting value ofthe land comprised in the holding, or 
through the imposition of liabilities in respect of permanent improvements thereon, 
and to require the Agricultural Commissioners to pay the landlord compensation in 
respect of such damage or injury to such amount as the Land Court determine’ - 
—be there added." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “ That tne Question be now put."—'The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 30. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

&ir John Dewar. 

'The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 
Mr.M‘Callum. 


. Mr. M‘Crae. 


Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Sinelair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Noes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Hery Craik. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Question put accordingly, “ That those words be there added."—The Committee 


divided : 
Ayes, 29. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M'Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Audrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Noes, 16. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-'Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move “ That the Question ‘That 
Clause 14, as amended, stand part of the Bill be now put.” 


Question put, ‘That the Question ‘That Clause 14, as amended, stand part of pis 


Bill’ be now put.”—The Committee divided : 


A yes, 30. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. | 


Noes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. : 
Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Sinclair. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Question put accordingly, “That Clause 14, as amended, stand part of the Bill’ 
The Committee divided : nd part of the Bill. 


Ayes, 30. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mo. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 
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Noes, 10. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-'Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Motion made and Question put, **'That the Committee do sit till 4 o'clock this 


afternoon "—(Mr. 
Ayes, 22. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 


Sinclair).—The Committee divided : 


Noes, 5 


Mr. Cochrane. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Munro Ferguson. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 


Clause 15. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 21, after the word “ words," to insert 
the words “ being the corresponding term whether of Whitsunday or Martinmas, at 
which he entered " —( Mr. Mitchell-Thomson).—Question proposed, ** That those words. 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 22, to leave out all the words after- 
the word ** that,” to the end of the Clause, in order to insert the words ** where the 
Land Court, after application by landholder, has fixed the fair rent the landholder 
shall not be entitled to renounce his tenancy for a period of seven years thereafter 
unless the landlord agrees to accept such renunciation at any time prior to the expiry 
of such period "—(Mr.: Cochrane)—instead thereof.— Question proposed, ** That the 
words *such notice shall not without the consent of the Land Court, be effective- 
unless within two months from the date of notice, the landlord transmits a copy 
thereof to the Agricultural Commissioners,’ stand part of the Clause." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, ‘ That the- 
Question be now put." 


Question put, ** That the Question be now put."—The Committee divided :. 


A yes, 80. Noes, 13. 
'The Lord Advocate. | Sir Frederick Banbury. | 
Mr. Ainsworth. | Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Burnes. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Cleland. Sir Henry Craik. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Crombie. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Dalziel. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Long. 
Sir John Dewar. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Gulland. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. John Henderson. Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. John Hope. Mr. Younger. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 
Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Morton. 
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A yes — continued. 


Mr. Murray. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. | 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Question put accordingly, ** That the words ‘such notice shall not without tne 
consent of the Land Court, be effective unless within two months from the date of 
notice the landlord transmits a copy thereof to the Agricultural Commissioners,' 
stand part of the Clause.” —The Committee divided : 


A yes, 29. 


The Lord Advocate. 

Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir l'homas Glen Coats. . 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Gulland. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M'Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Noes, 13. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. ` 

Mr. Younger 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 24, to leave out the words 
“transmits a copy thereof," in order to insert the words “‘ or the landholder intimates 
the same in writing "—(Mr. Sinclair)—instead thereof.—Question, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause ”—put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That those words be there inserted,”—put, and agreed to. 


Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, “That the Question ‘That 
Clause 15, as amended, stand part of the Bill’ be now put." 


Question put, ** That the Question ‘That Clause 15, as amended, stand part of the 


Bill’ be now put."—The Committee divided : 
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The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Noes, 13. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cockrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Younger. 


Question put accordingly, ** That Clause 15, as amended, stand part of the Bill."— 


The Committee divided : 


| A yes, 31. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 


Noes, 13. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 


. Mr. Abel Smith. 


Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Sinclair. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 


Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Clause 16. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 32, after the word * feuing," to insert the 
words “or sale or letting on long lease ’—(Colonel Kenyon-Sloney). —Question 


o 


proposed, “ That those words be there inserted." 


Debate arising: Mr. Sinclair rose in his 


Question be now put." 


place and claimed to move, * That the 


Question put, “ That the Question be now put."— The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 81. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainey. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Noes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Question put accordingly, ** That those words be there inserted." —The Committee 


divided : 


A yes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 32. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M'Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Mr. Sinclair rose in his place and claimed to move, ‘ That the Question * That 
Clause 16 stand part of the Bill’ be now put." 


Question put, **'That the Question ‘That Clause 16 stand part of the Bill’ be now 
put."—The Committee divided : 


A ves, 30. Noes, 15. 
'The Lord Advocate. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 


Sir Arthur Bignold. 


Mr. Bryce. Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Buchanan. Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Cleland. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Crombie. Viscount Helmsley. 
Sir John Dewar. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. Long. 

Mr. Esslemont. Mr. James Mason. 

Mr, Gulland. Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. |. Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. John Hope. | Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Laidlaw. Mr. Mitehell-Thomson. 
Mr. Lamont. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Question put accordingly, “That Clause 16 stand part of the Bill."—' The Com- 
mittee divided : 


A yes, 32. Noes, 15. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Barnes. , Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Bryce. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Robert Duncan. 
Mr. Cleland. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Crombie. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Sir John Dewar. Mr. Long. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Esslemont. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Gulland. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. John Hope. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Laidlaw. Mr. Younger. 
Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno, 
Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Pirie. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. liainy. 


Mr. Sinclair. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 
: Mr. Dundas White. 
! Mr. Wilkie. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next at eleven o'clock. 
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Thursday, 18th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. EUGENE WaASON in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 


Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Caldwell. . 
Mr. Cleland. 


Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 


Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Crombie. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 


The Master of Elibank. 


Mr. Erskine. 
Mr. Esslemont. 


Mr. Munro Ferguson. | 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 


Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. John Hope. 
Sir John Jardine. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


Mr. Laidlaw. 


Mr. Long. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Abel Sinith. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir Audrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Motion made and Question put, “That the Committee do sit till 4 o'clock this 
afternoon "—(Afr. Sinclair).—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 23. Noes, 7. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Beale. Sir Henry Craik. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Cleland. Mr. Long. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. Starkey. 
Sir John Dewar. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Sir John Jardine. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 

Mr. Dundas White. 


Clause 17. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 38, to leave. out all the words atter the 
-word “thereof” to the end of the Clause— (Mr. Cochrane). —Question, ‘That the 
"words of the Clause down to and including the word ‘person,’ in page 13, line 1, 
: stand part of the Clause," —put, and negatived. 


Question, “That all the words from the word ‘being,’ in page 13, line 1, to the 
- word ‘discharged,’ in page 13, line 16 (both inclusive), stand part of the C lause,"— 
|» put, and negated. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


«Clause 18. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, line 22, to leave out the word “ may,” in order 
to insert the word “shall ”—(Mr. Mason)—instead thereof.— Question, ‘‘ That the 


word * may’ stand part of the Clause,"—put, and negatived. 
Question, ** That the word ‘shall’ be there inserted,’’—put, aud agreed to. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 13, line 26, to leave out the words “ after 


such hearing or other enquiry as they think fit,” in order to insert the words “ shall 
hear such person or persons on his or their application, und make such enquiry as 
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they may deem necessary, and "—(Sir. Henry Craik)—instead thereof.—Question, 
*'That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause,"— put, and 
negatived. 


Question, ** That those words be there inserted," —put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 13, line31,to leave out the words ** without 
any," in order to insert the word “ on”—(Viscount Helmsley)—instead thereof.— 
Question proposed, “ That the words ‘ without any’ stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 13, lines 32 and 38, to leave out the words 
* without prejudice to the powers conferred by section five of the said Act "— 
(Mr. Cochrane).—Question proposed, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 19. 


Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 11, after the word ** Acts," to insert the words, 
“the decision o£" —(Mr. Long).—Question proposed, ‘“ That those words be there 
inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 16, after the word “may,” to 
insert the words “ of their own motion, or shall on the application of any party to any 
proceeding pending before them unless they consider such application frivolous or 
vexatious "—(Mr. Mitchell- t'homsou).—Question proposed, “ That those words be 
there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 24, to leave out from the word 
“they” to the word ** them," in line 26 (both inclusive)—(Mr. Cochrane).— Ques- 
tion proposed, “ That the words ‘they may summon and examine on oath such 
witnesses as’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 25, to leave out the word “ they,” in 


order to insert the words “ any of the parties "—( Viscount Helmsley)—instead thereof — 
Question proposed, ** That the word ‘ they,’ stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 14, to leave out Subsection (4)—(Mr. 
Long ).—Question, proposed, ** That Subsection 4 stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 35, to leave out the words “ to any 
one member or "—(Mr. Starkey).—Question put, ** That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Clause."— The Committee divided : 
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Ayes, 32. Noes, 15. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Barnes. | Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Beale. Sir Henrv Craik. 
Mr. Bryce. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Cleland. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Crombie. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Dalziel. Mr. Long. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. Mr. James Mason. 
Sir John Dewar. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. John Hope. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Laidlaw. Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Mor:on. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 

Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 36, to leave out the words “or 
without "—(Mr. Abel Smith).—Question put, “That the words ‘or without stand 
part of the Clause.”—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 30. . Noes, 16. 
The Lord Advocate. | Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Barnes. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Beale. Sir Henry Craik. 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats. Viscount. Dalrymple. 
Mr. Crombie. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Dalziel. Major Anstrutner-Gray. 
Sir John Dewar. Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Erskine. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Gulland. Mr. Long. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. John Hope. Sir Samucl Scott. 
Sir John Jardine. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Laidlaw. Mr. Starkey. 
Major M‘Micking. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Menzies. Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Murray. 
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Aves—continued. 


Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Auother Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 41, after the word “ together,” to 
insert the words: 


* Provided that the majority of such three or more members shall be independent 
of any member or members whose order or determination is the subject of 
review " 

— (Sir Henry Craik).—-Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, to leave out Subsection (6)—(AMr. 
-Long).—Qyuestion proposed, “ That the words of the subsection down to and 
including the word * order,’ in line 2, stand part of the Clause." 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put, ** That Clause 19 stand part of the Bill."—The Committee divided: 


A yes, 30. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 
Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Kobert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 


Noes, 15. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Ayes— continued. 


Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at eleven o'clock. 


Tuesday, 23rd July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT:. 


Mr. EUGENE WASON in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Cameron Corbett. 
Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Dalziel. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sr John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Colonel Kenyon- — 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Long. 


Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir Andrew ‘Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Clause 20. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 7, after the word “tenant,” to insert the 
words “or landholder "—( Mr. Sinclair).—Question, * That those words be there 
inserted,”—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, lines 7 and 8, to leave out the words 
“whether alone or in common with others ’—(Viscount Helmsley).—Question pro- 
posed, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 9, to leave out the words “or held 
or to be held therewith "—(Mr. Mitchell-Thomson).—Question proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 25, lines 14 and 15, to leave out the words 
** in respect of land belonging to more than one landlord or " — (Mr. Weir).—Qu estion, 
«That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause,”—put, and 
agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, to leave out Subsection (a)—(Mr. Weir).—Ques- 
tion proposed, “ That Subsection (a) stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, to leave out Subsection (b) —(Mr. Munro Ferguson) 
—Question proposed, ** That Subsection (b) stand part of the Clause.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 20, after the word “land,” to 
insert the words “in a congested area within the meaning of the Act of 1897 the 
present rent of which exceeds thirty pounds in money, or any land "—(Sir Samuel 
Seott).—Question put, “ That those words be there inserted."—The Committee 


divided : 


Ayes, 12. Noes, 30. 
Mr. Cochrane. .- The Lord Advocate. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Colonei Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Cleland. 
Mr. Lambton. Mr. Crombie. 
Mr. Long. - Mr. Dalziel. 
Mr. James Mason. Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir Samuel Scott. | Sir John Dewar. 
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Ayes—continued. Noes—continued. 
Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. Erskine. 
Mr. Starkey. Mr. Findlay. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Weir. Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 


Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Major M‘Micking. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Watt. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 20, to leave out from the first 
word “the” to the word “or,” in line 25 (both inclusive), in order to insert tlie 
words “that exceeds the acreage which can conveniently be wrought by one pair 
of horses, unless the present rent of such land does not exceed fifty pounds in 
money (but without prejudice to the power of the Land Court, in determining 
from time to time a fair rent, to fix a rent exceeding fifty pounds) "—(Mr. John 
Henderson)—instead thereof.—Question proposed, **That the words ‘the present 
rent of which within the meaning of this Act exceeds fifty pounds in money’ 
stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, lines 21 and 22, to leave out the words 
“ unless such land does not exceed fifty acres "—( Mr. Cochrane).—Question put, ** That 
the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause "—'The Committee divided: 


A yes, 24. Noes, 16. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Arthur Bignold. 
Mr. Barnes. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Crombie. Sir Henry Craik. 
Sir John Dewar. » Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Erskine. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Findlay. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Long. 
Mr. Lamont. Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. M'Callum. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Menzies. Mr. Starkey. 
Mr. Molteno. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Murray. Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Morton. Mr. Weir. 


Mr. Pirie. Mr. Younger. 
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Ayes—continued. 


Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Dundas White. 


Motion made, and Question, ** That the Committee do sit till 8.45 this afternoon ” 
—(Mr. Sinclair)—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 26, to leave out from the word 
* any," to the third word “or” (both inclusive), in order to insert the words: 


* Any land being woodland, or being or forming part of any policy or park, or 
of any pleasure ground, or other land required for the amenity or convenience of any 
residence or farm steading."—(Mr. Sinclair)—instead thereof.—Question, ** That 
the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause ”—put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, after the word “ park,” to 
insert the words “or home farm or land laid down in permanent pasture or farms 
occupied by owners"—(Mr. Mason).—Question put, “ That those words be there 
inserted in the proposed Amendment."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 10. Noes, 27. 
Sir Frederick Banbury. The Lord Advocate. 
Sir Arthur Bignold. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Cleland. | 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Crombie. 
Mr. Long. | Mr. Dalziel. 
Mr. James Mason. Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir Samuel Scott. Sir John Dewar. 
Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Younger. Mr. Lambton. 
Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Morton. 


Mr. Charles Price. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 

Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
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Question, ** That the words: 


* (c) Any land being woodland, or being or forming part of any policy or park, or 
of any pleasure ground, or other land required for the amenity or convenience of any 
residence or farm-steading ' ij 


—be there inserted," - put, and agreed to. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 27, after the word ** being," 


to insert the word ‘ pleasure "—( Mr. Weir).—Question proposed, “That the word 
* pleasure? be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 28, after the word “ house,” to 
insert the words “or being cultivated or pastoral land, or partly the one and partly 
the other, of less annual value for cultivation and pasture than the annual value of 
the house and buildings thereon for residential purposes "—(Sir John Dewar).— 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted." 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, to leave out Subsection (e)—(Mr. Morton).— 
Question proposed, ** That Subsection (e) stand part of the Clause." 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at 11 o'clock. 
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Thursday, 25th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. EUGENE WASON in the Chair. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Crombie. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 


Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Major M‘Micking. 
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Mr. James Mason. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. : 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Sir Samuel Soott. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. Williamson. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 
Mr. Younger. 
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Clause 20, further considered. 


Amendment again proposed, in page 15, line 29, to leave out Subsection (e)— 
(Mr. Morton)—Question put, ** That Subsection (e) stand part of the Clause ’—The 
Committee divided : | 


Ayes, 22. Noes, 18. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. Cleland. Sir Henrv Craik. 


Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 


Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 


Mr. Erskine. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Findlay, Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Gulland. i Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Lamont. Mr. Long. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. Mr. James Mason. 

Mr. M‘Calluin. Mr. Morton. 

Major M‘Micking. Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Menzies. | Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Molteno. Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Charles Price. — Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Sir Robert Pullar. Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Seddon. Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. Sinclair. | . Mr. Younger. 


Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 29, after the word “or,” to insert 
the words : 


* (f) Any land held and used by a local authority for. purposes of public recrea- 
tion; or 

(g) Any land being or forming part of any market garden; or " 
—(Mr. Sinclair)]— Question, “That those words be there inserted,"— put, and 
agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 37, after the word ** 1894," to insert 
the words: 


*(h) Any land suitable for sylviculture which the Agricultural Commissioners, or the 
local authorities, or any owner thereof, may desire to be scheduled for such purpose at 
any time within nineteen years from the passing of this Act with the consent of the 
owner ” 


hj 


—(Mr. Munro Ferguson).—Question, * That those words be there inserted,” —put, and 
negatived. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 37, after the word ‘ 1894,” to 
insert the words: | 


“ (h) Permanent grass fields in the neighbourhood of towns used for grazing by 
dairymen, carters, and the like, and for net-spreading and similar purposes ”’ 


—(Sir Henry Craik).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed. in page 15, line 37, after the word “ 1894,” to 
insert the words: 


* (h) Any land forming part of a holding so that sufficient land would not be left for 
the economic and profitable use of the existing agricultural buildings and equipment 
of the holding ; 

(i) Any land which would be prejudicial to the convenience of other property 
belonging to, or occupied by, the same owner or tenant, or which would take an 
undue or inconvenient quantity of land from any one owner or tenant ” 


—(Mr. Mitchell-Thomson).—Question put, “ That those words be there inserted."— 
The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 14. Noes, 29. 
Sir Frederick Banbury. The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Barnes. 
Viscount Dalrymple. Mr. Cleland. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Crombie. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Sir John Dewar. 
Mr. Lambton. Mr. Erskine. 
Mr. Long. Mr. Findlay. 
Mr. James Mason. Mr. Gulland. 
Sir Samuel Scott. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. Starkey. Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. Younger. Mr. M‘Callum. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 
Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Murray. 


Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir, 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 37, after the word “1894,” to 
insert the words : 
** (3) Nothing in the immediately preceding sub-section shall operate to prevent the 


registration of a new holder or the enlargement of a holding in respect of land com- 
prised in a deer forest or otherwise kept or preserved mainly or exclusively for 


sporting purposes ” 
— (Mr. Sinclair).—Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, at the end after the word 
“ purposes,” to add the words “as a deer forest'or would not act injuriously on the 
prosperity of the inhabitants generally of the district in which such deer forest is 
situated —(Mr. Cochrane).—Question put, “That those words be there added to the 


proposed Amendment "—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 13. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 29. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Jobn Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Question put, “ That those words be there inserted.” —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 29. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Sir John Dewar. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Menzies. 

Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 


Noes, 12. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney., 
Mr. Long. 

Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 
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A yes—continued. 


Mr. Murray. 

Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Motion made, and Question, ** That the Committee do sit till 4 o’clock this after- 
noon "—(Mr. Sinclair) —put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the last inserted Amendment, after 
the word “ purposes," to insert the words: 


*(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section one of this section, the 
holding of any existing yearly tenant or qualified leaseholder who has hecome a 
landholder under the provisions of this Act, shall not for the purposes of the Land- 
holders Acts be deemed to include any lands or heritages at the commencement 
of this Act forming part of such holding and occupied by a sub-tenant of such existing 
yearly tenant or qualified leaseholder, whether paying rent or not” 


—(Mr. Sinclair).— Question, ** That those words be there inserted,"— put, and 
agreed to. | 


Question put, “ That Clause 20, as amended, stand part of the Bill."—The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes 31. Noes, 10. 
The Lord Advocate. Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Ainsworth. Sir Henry Craik. 
Mr. Barnes. Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Crombie. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Arthur Dewar. . Mr. Lambton. 
Sir John Dewar. Mr. Long. 
Mr. Erskine. Sir Samuel Scott. 
Mr. Gulland. Mr. Abel Smith. 
Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. John Henderson. Mr. Younger. 


Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
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Ayes— continued. 


Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Clause 21. 


Question put “ That Clause 21 stand part of the Bill."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 29. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Sir John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 


Mr. Murray Macdonald. 


Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood. 


Clause 22. 


Noes, 12. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Sir Henry Craik. 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Lambton. 


Mr. Long. 


Mr. James Mason. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell- Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Amendment proposed, in page 16, lines 36 and 87, to leave out the words **or 
would have been held if this Act had not passed "—(JMr. Lambton).—Question 
proposed, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 23. 


Amendment proposed, in page 17, line 19, to leave out all the words after the word 
* Commissioners" to the end of the Clause —(Sir Frederick Banbury).—Question 
proposed, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed fo. 
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Clause 24. 

Amendment proposed, in page 17, line 19, to leave out the words “the Crofters 
Acts or "—(Mr. Mitchell- Thomson).—Question, ‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Clause," —put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment made, in page 17, line 21, by leaving out the words “ legatee, 
or assignee,” and inserting the words “ or legatee," instead thereof. 


Another Amendment proposed, iu page 17, line 28, after the word ** Acts,” to insert 
the words “the expression *landholder includes ‘joint tenants '"—(Mr. Weir)— 
Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." | 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Another Amendment proposed, in page 17, line 37, after the word “ thereof,” to 
insert the words “ and except in section thirty-two thereof "—(Mr. Sinclair).—Ques- 


tion, ** That those word be there inserted,”—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment made, in page 17, line 37, after the word “ Act," by inserting 
the words ‘ or the Act." 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 25 and 26, agreed to. 


Clause 27. 

Amendment proposed, in page 18, lines 12 and 13, to leave out the words 
* first day of April nineteen hundred and eight," in order to insert the words 
** twenty-eighth day of May nineteen hundred and nine”—(Mr. Lambton)—instead 
thereof.—Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause." 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 28, agreed to. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next at 11 o'clock. 
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Motion made and Question proposed, * That the Committee do now adjourn "— 
(Colonel Kenyon-Slaney). 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


New Clause (** Obligations of new holders under Public Health Act") brought up 
and read the first time as follows: 


* Where buildings or other premises within the meaning of The Public Health 
(Scotland) Act, 1897, have been erected on a holding by or for a new holder, aH 
duties or liabilities imposed on the owner of such premises under any provision 
relating to the removal or remedy of a nuisance contained in the said Act shall, so 
long as the landlord receives no rent or other consideration in respect of such premises 
(and failing agreement with the landlord to the contrary), be transferred to and 
discharged by the landholder, and the said Act shall be read and construed 
accordingly ” 


—(Mr. Sinclair). 
Clause read a second time. 


Amendment proposed, in lines 4 and 5, to leave out the words “ relating to the 
removal or remedy of a nuisance "—(Mr. Cochrane).—Question proposed, “'That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 6, after the word “such,” to insert the 
words “buildings or other ”—(The Lord Advocate).—Question, “ That those words 
be there inserted," — put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 8, after the word *'landholder," to insert 
the words “ failing whom the Agricultural Commissioners ”— (Sir Henry Craik).— 
Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Another new Clause (** Use by landlord of water rising on a holding ") brought up 
and read the first time as follows : 


* A landlord may, on payment of compensation for any surface damage, use for any 
estate purpose any springs of water rising on a holding and not required for the use 
thereof: Provided that any dispute as to the requirements of the holding or the 
amount of compensation under this section shall be determined by the Land Court; 
and provided further that nothing herein contained shall be construed as affecting the 
rights of any persons other than the landlord and the landholder ” 


—(Mr. Sinclair). 


Clause read a second time and added to the Bill. 
2 R 
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Another new Clause (“ Act to apply to Crown Lands") brought up and read the 
first time as follows : 


* This Act shall apply to all Crown Lands " 
—( Mr. Younger). 


. Clause read a second time and added to the Bill. 


Another new Clause (** Purchase by agreement ”) brought up and read the first 
time as follows : | 


* Where a landlord and a landholder who is cultivating his holding have agreed 
that the landholder shall become purchaser and owner at such price and upon such 
terms and conditions as the Land Court may determine, it shall be in the power of 
the Land Court to make an order fixing such price and declaring the terms and 
conditions of the purchase on the basis of a fair rent as the Land Court consider just, 
which order shall be final both upon landlord and landholder " 


—(Mr. Sutherland).—Question proposed, ** That the Clause be read a second time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


' Another new Ciause (“ Purchase by agreement") brought up and read the first 
time as follows : | 


* When the landlord of a holding has agreed to sell such holding to the landholder 
in occupation thereof, it shall be lawful for the landlord or the landholder to apply 
to the Land Court to register the sale of such holding, and the Land Court shall 
thereafter determine and by order declare such holding to have ceased to be a holding 
within the meaning of this Act” 


—{ Mr. Cochrane).—Question put, ** That the Clause be read a second time."— The 
Committee divided : 


Ayes, 14. Noes, 28. 
Sir Frederiek Banbury. The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Sir Henrv Craik. Mr. Barnes. 
Viscount Dalrymple. Mr. Cleland. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Crombie. 
Major Anstruther-Gray. Mr. Arthur Dewar. 
Viscount Helmsley. Sir John Dewar. 
Mr. Lambton. . Mr. Erskine. 
Mr. Long. Mr. Findlay. 
Sir Samuel Scott. Mr. Gulland. 
Mr. Abel Smith. — Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. Starkey. ». Mr. Laidlaw. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. Younger. Mr. M'Crae. 
Mr. Menzies. 
Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Morton. 


Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 
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Motion made and Question, “That the Committee do sit till 4 o'clock this 
afternoon "—( Mr. Sinclair) —put, and agreed to. l 


Another new Clause (‘ Renunciation of tenancy by landholders other than existing © 
erofters ") brought up and read the first time as follows : 


* Any landholder other. than an existing crofter shall be entitled, subject to the 
provisions of the Act of 1886 and of this Act, to renounce his tenancy as at any term 
of Whitsunday or Martinmas, being the corresponding term, whether of Whitsunday 
or Martinmas, at which he entered " 


— (Mr. Mitchell- Thomson).— Question proposed, ** That the Clause be read a second 
time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn 


Another new Clause (** Forfeiture of tenancy on failure of bequest or non-accept- 
ance by legatee ") brought up and read the first time as follows: 


* Where, owing to the failure of the landholder to bequeath his tenancy or of the 
legatee to accept the bequest, the right of the tenancy devolves upon the heir-at-law 
` of the landholder the landlord may give notice in writing to such heir requiring him 
to state whether or not he elects to accept the tenancy, and in case such heir shall 
not, within six weeks after the receipt of such notice, declare that he eleets to 
accept the tenancy the tenancy shall be forfeited: Provided that if such heir be 
furth of the United Kingdom the Land Court may grant such extension of the period 
hereinbefore specified as may seem to them to be reasonable ” 


— (Mr. Younyer).—Question proposed, ‘That the Clause be read a second time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another new Clause (** Obligation of landholder in possession ") brought up and 
read the first time as follows : 


* Notwithstanding any change of landholder by death or otherwise the landholder 
for the time being in possession of the holding shall be liable in respect of all the 
obligations of his predecessors in title in respect of the holding, and in case of the 
determination of the tenancy such landholder shall have the same rights and be 
subject to the same obligations as if no change of landholder had taken place ” 


— (Mr. Younger).—Question proposed, ** That the Clause be read a second time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another new Clause (* No relief to new holders under 59 and 60 Vic. c. 37") 
brought up and read the first time as follows: | 


* Every new holder to whom assistance is provided under section seven hereof shall 
pay the rates leviable from occupiers in full without the relief provided by The 
Agricultural Rates, Congested Districts, and Burgh Land Tax Relief (Scotland) Act, 
1896, and the provisions of that Act shall not apply to any such new holder " 


—(Sir Henry Craik). 
Question, “ That the Clause be read a second time," put, and negatived. 


Another new Clause (* Penalty on heir or legatee failing to enter on holding after 
acceptance ") brought up and read the first time as follows: 


** The heir or Jegatee of a landholder shall, immediately on his intimating acceptance 
of the holding, enter upon it and carry on the cultivation thereof in proper season, 
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and on his failure to do so the landlord may carry on such cultivation and may claim 
compensation against such heir orlegatee for all expenses of cultivation or for seeds 
sown on or manures applied to the holding, provided that if such heir or legatee fails 
to enter on the holding within three months after his acceptance thereof, his rights 
. shall cease and determine and the landlord shall be entitled to let the holding to a new 
tenant, subject to payment of any sum due for improvements on the holding to the 
family or heirs of the former holder ” 


—(Mr. Abel Smith).—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause be read a second 
time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another new Clause (* Obligation to landholder in respect of drainage ") brought 
up and read the first time as follows: 


* Where in the case of a new holding or enlargement of an existing holding the 
land taken off a larger farm for such new holding contains the outlet of the leader 
drain of any system of drainage which is partly upon and affects the land which 
remains to the larger farm, such new holder or, in the case of the enlargement of a 
holding, such existing holder shall be bound to maintain such outlet and such leader 
drain in good order, so that the land which remains part of the original large farm 
shall not be prejudicially affected by his neglect, and in the event of the landholder 
not keeping such drain and such outlet in good order the landowner may do such work 
as is necessary and recover the cost from the small landholder ” 


—(Mr. Lambton).—Question proposed, ** That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another new Clause (* Obligation of landholders in respect, of tenant's repairs ’’) 
brought up and read the first time as follows : 


“ A landholder under the Act shall be bound to carry out all the ordinary tenant's 
repairs on any buildings belonging to the landlord, including the painting of all 
outside woodwork once in three years, the pointing of buildings, and the replacement 
of broken glass or loose slates, or,in the case of thatched roofs, to keep such roofs 
in good repair, and in the event of failure on the part of the landholder to carry out 
such repairs, the landlord may, after three months' notice given to the landholder to 
execute the work, enter on the holding and carry out such repairs, and charge the 
cost of the same against the landhoider. 

Any dispute as to the necesssity of such repairs shall be decided by an arbiter 
appointed by the Land Court " 


—(Sir Frederick Banbury).— Question put, “ That the Clause be read a second 
time."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 11. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Murro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
Mr. Younger. 


Noes, 33 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Sir John Dewar. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. ` 
Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 
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Noes— continued. 


Mr. Lamont. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 
Mr. M‘Crae. 
Major M*Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 
Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Pirie. 
Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Sinclair. 
Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
| Mr. Sutherland. 
Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 
| Mr. Catheart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 
Mr. Dundas White. 
| Mr. Williamson. 


Another new Clause (* Application to landholders of Section 3 of 6 Edw. VII. 
c. 56") brought up and read the first time as follows : 


* The provisions of section three of The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1906, shall 
apply to all landholders as defined by this Act, with the substitution of ‘landholder ° 
for ‘tenant’ where occurring in such section "' 


— (Mr. Lambton).—Question proposed, “That the Clause be read a second timo." 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another new Clause (“ Where teinds not valued holder to be liable for increase of 
stipend ”) brought up and read the first time as follows : 


* Where the teinds of the lands forming a holding or any part of a holding have 
not been valued the landholder shall be liable for any increase in stipend that may 
arise in virtue of improvements made by him on the holding " 


— (Mr. Younger).—Question proposed, “ That the Clause be read a second time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another new Clause (“ Joint tenants excluded from the provisions of the Act ") 
brought up and read the first time as follows: 


* Every holding which is held from year to year, or under a lease for a term longer 
than one year, by more than one person, whether by joint tenancy or otherwise, shall 
not be a holding within the meaning of this Act; and it shall not be competent for 
the Land Court to grant registration in respect of a new holding constituted under 
the provisions of this Act to more than one person, being the new holder thereof ” 


—(Mr. Long).—Question proposed, “That the Clause be read a second time.” 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another new Clause (“Gifts to new holders not to be by grants of money ”) 
brought up and read the first time as follows : 


* Where the Agricultural Commissioners are of opinion that with a view to, or as 
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incidental to, the registration of a new holder or holders, assistance should be 
provided by way of gift, such assistance shall be provided by the Agricultural Com- 
missioners otherwise than by a grant of money to such new holder or holders: 
Provided always that a new holder to whom such assistance is provided shall not be 
entitled, on renunciation of his tenancy or removal from his holding, to compensation 
in respect of such assistance "' 


—(Mr. Cochrane).—Question put, “That the Clause be read a second time.”—The 
Committee divided : 


A yes, 12. Noes, 36. 
Sir Frederiek Banbury. The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Ainsworth. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Barnes. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Crombie. 
Viscount Helmsley. Mr. Dalziel. 
Mr. Lambton. Sir John Dewar. 
Mr. Long. The Master of Elibank. 
Sir Samuel Scott. Mr. Erskine. 
Mr. Abel Smith. Mr. Esslemont. 
Mr. Starkey. Mr. Findlay. 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. Mr. Gulland. 
Mr. Younger. Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. 


Mr. John Henderson. 
Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew ‘Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Williamson. 


Another new Clause (** Compensation to be payable in respect of damage by entry 
of Agricultural Commissioners thereon") brought up and read the first time as 
follows : 


* Where the Agricultural Commissioners, under an order issued by the Land Court 
providing for the constitution of new holdings on any land, enter on such land and 
carry out works or otherwise as may be necessary to make such order effective, the 
landlord or tenant shall be entitled to claim compensation in respect of any damage 
or injury caused to the land or crops or other property by reason of the actings of 
the Agricultural Commissioners ” 


—(Mr. Abel Smith).— Question proposed, ** That the Clause be read a second time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Another new Clause (** Alteration of rent of dwelling-house sub-let") brought up 
and read the first time as follows: 


* When a landholder sub- lets his dwelling-house to holiday visitors, the landlord 
may apply to the Land Court to alter the rent payable or fixed in respect of the 
holding, and thereupon the Land Court after hearing the parties, and particularly 
after taking into consideration the rent received by the landholder in respect of his 
dwelling-house, may readjust the rent, and pronounce an order accordingly " 


—{ Viscount Helmsley).—Question proposed, **'l'hat the Clause be read a second 
time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another new Clause (** Landlord may renew lease of farm unless the Agricultural 
Commissioners give notice that part of such farm will be required ") brought up and 
read the first time as follows : 


* The landlord may one year before the expiry of the lease of any farm intimate 
the fact to the Agricultural Commissioners, and unless the Commissioners, within six 
months of such intimation, give notice to the landlord that any part of such farm 
will be required by them for the purposes of this Act, the landlord shall be entitled 
to re-let the farm to the occupying or any other tenant for such period as may be 
agreed, provided that the Commissioners shall not during such period be entitled to 
deal with such farm or any part thereof under this Act " 


—(Mr. Lambton).—Question proposed, ** That the Clause be read a sccond time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another new Clause (** Power to Agricultural Coramissioners under 60 and 61 Vic. 
c. 53, to acquire and hold land ") brought up and read the first time as follows : 


* [n addition to the powers conferred by sub-section one of section five of The 
Congested Districts (Scotland) Act, 1897, the Agricultural Commissioners are hereby 
authorised to purchase and hold land for the purpose of providing necessary holdings 
or of enlargement of holdings, and to dispose of such land either by selling it or 
letting it on such tenure and on such conditions as they may determine " 


— (Sir Samuel Scott).—Question proposed, * That the Clause be read a second 
time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another New Clause (** Amendment of 60 and 61 Vic. c. 53, in respect of security 
for loan ") brought up and read the first time as follows: 


* Notwithstanding anything contained in section six of The Congested Districts 
(Scotland) Act, 1897, any loan which the Commissioners are authorised to make may 
be granted on such security and on such terms and conditions as the Commissioners 
may prescribe. 


— (Mr. Cochrane).—Question proposed, ** That the Clause be read a second time." 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another New Clause (* Amendment of 60 and 61 Vic. c. 58 ") brought up and 
read the first time as follows: 


** Sub-section two of section four of The Congested Districts (Scotland) mon 1897, 
shall be repealed, and for it substituted :— 


The Agricultural Commissioners may give their assistance to individual 
2 T 
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crofters or cottars, either by way of loan or by way of sale, and to county 
councils, district committees, parish councils, committees appointed in terms 
of the Act of 1891, and other local authorities, either by way of grant or 
loan or by way of sale or otherwise as they see fit. Such assistance shall 
be given subject to such conditions and to such provisions for their enforce- 
ment or for the case of their violation as may be prescribed by the Com- 


missioners " 


—(Mr. Munro Ferguson).—Question put, “That the Clause be read a second time." 


—The Committee divided : 
A yes, 10. 


Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Viscount Helmsley. 
Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. Long. 

Sir Samuel Scott. 

Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Younger. 


Schedule. 


' Noes, 40. 


The Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Cleland. 

Mr. Crombie. 

Mr. Dalziel. 

Sir John Dewar. 

The Master of Elibank. 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Esslemont. 

Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Gulland. 

Mr. Leicester Harmsworth.: 
Mr. John Henderson. 
Mr. John Hope. 

Sir John Jardine. 
Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
Mr. M‘Callum. 

Mr. M‘Crae. 

Major M‘Micking. 
Mr. Molteno. 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Pirie. 

Mr. Charles Price. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Halley Stewart. 
Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Sir Andrew Torrance. 
Captain Waring. 

Mr. Cathcart Wason. 
Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Dundas White. 
Mr. Wilkie. 

Mr. Williamson. 


Amendment propused, in page 19, line 5, at the beginning, to insert the words 
“In Section two, the words ‘for fishermen’ and ‘connected with the fishing 
industry "— (Viscount Helmsley).—Qvestion, ** That those words be there inserted,” 


—put, and agreed to. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 10, after the word “more,” to 
insert the words **to the Crofter’s Commission "— (Mr. Sinclair).—Question, ** That 


those words be there inserted,"--put, and agreed to. 


Another Ámendment made, in page 19, line 25, by leaving out the words ** Section 
thirty." 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Ordered, To Report the Bill, as amended, to the House. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE B. 


[ Monday, 4th March, 1907 ] :—Mr. Stuart-Wortley reported from the Chairman’s Panel ; That 
they had agreed to the following Resolution, That any Member of the Chairman’s Panel be and he 
is thereby empowered to ask any other Member of the Chairman’s Panel to take his place in case 
of necessity. 


| Wednesday, 6th March, 1907] :—Standing Committees, —Ordered, That all Standing Com- 
mittees have leave to print and circulate with the Votes the Minutes of their Proceedings, and any 
amended Clauses of Bills committed to them. 


[ Tuesday, 23rd April, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees and Chairmen's Panel),— 
Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had nominated 
the following Members to serve on the three Standing Committees for the consideration of all 
Public Bills, not relating exclusively to Scotland, which may be committed to a Standing 
Committee. | 


STANDING COMMITTEE B 


Sir John Baker. i . Mr. Kennedy. 
Captain Balfour. Mr. Kettle. 

Mr. Barnard. | Sir Henry Kimber. 
Mr. Bridgeman. | Mr. Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Bright. Sir Joseph Leese. 
Mr. Burns. Sir Francis Lowe 
Mr. Butcher. Dr. Macnamara. 

Mr. Byles. Mr. Massie. 
Viscount Castlereagh. Mr. Meehan. 

Lord Robert Cecil. | Mr. Mond. 

Sir Francis Channing. Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Cleland. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Clynes. | Mr. Nannetti. 

Major Coates. | Mr. Nicholls. 

Mr. Cochrane. : Mr. Nolan . 

Dr. Cooper. | Mr. Parker. 

Sir Edwin Cornwall. | Mr. Paulton. 

Sir Henry Cotton. : Sir Francis Powell. 
Mr. Courthope. | Mr. Charles Price. 
Mr. Vaughan-Davies. | Mr. Rainy. 

Mr. Evans. | Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Ferens. Mr. John Robertson. 
Mr. Flynn. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Haddock. Mr. Solicitor-General 
Mr. George Hardy. Mr. Soares. 

Mr. Harwood. Mr. Austin Taylor. 
Mr. James Haslam. Mr. David Alfred Thomas. 
Mr. Hazleton. Mr. Walsh. 

Colonel Ivor Herbert. Mr. Walton. 

Mr. Higham. Sir Thomas Whittaker. 
Mr. Hooper. Mr. Wolff. 

Mr. Hutton. Mr. Wyndham. 

Mr. William Jones. | Mr. Yoxall. 


| Tuesday, 14th May, 1907] :—Standing Committees (Chairman’s Panel),—Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
reported from the Chairman’s Panel; That they had appointed Sir William Holland to act as 
Chairman of Standing Committee A, in the place of Sir Thomas Esmonde ; and Sir David Brynmor 
Jones to act as Chairman of Standing Committee B, in the place of Mr. J. W. Wilson. 


[ Tuesday, 28th May, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee 
of Selection ; That they had added the following Member to Standing Committee B: Mr. Henniker 
Heaton. 


[ Frida y, 28th June, 1907 ] :—Telegraph (Money) Bill,—Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question [21st June], * That the Bill be now read a second time :;"— 


Which Amendment was, to leave out from the word “That,” to the end of the Question, and 
add the words “it is undesirable to authorise further capital expenditure upon telegraphs or 
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telephones until a full statement has been presented to Parliament showing the financial results of 
the past working of the Post Office telegraphs and telephones judged from the standpoint of an 
ordinary commercial undertaking,"—( Mr. Harold Cox,)—instead thereof :— 

Question again proposed, * That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question :" 
—Debate resumed :—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. : 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed to a Standing Committee. 


[Monday, lst July, 1907] :— 
DISTRIBUTION BY MR. SPEAKER, PURSUANT TO STANDING ORDER 47, 
OF BILLS COMMITTED TO A STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Name of Bill. Standing Committee. 


Telegraph (Money) Bil . : : ; : : ; B. 


[Tuesday, 2nd July, 1907,] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee 
of Selection; That they had discharged the following Members from Standing Committee B (in 
respect of the Telegraph (Money) Bill and of the Evıdence (Colonial Statutes) Bill): Mr. Burns, 
Dr. Macnamara, and Mr. Solicitor-General; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the 
Telegraph (Money) Bill and of the Evidence (Colonial Statutes) Bill): Mr. Buxton, Mr. Runciman, 
and Mr. Churchill. 


Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the Committee ; That they had added to 
Standing Committee B the following fourteen Members (in respect of the Telegraph (Money) Bill 
and of the Evidence (Colonial Statutes) Bill):—Mr. William Redmond, Mr. Smyth, Mr. Gibbs, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Meysey-Thompson, Mr. John Rutherford, Mr. Steadman, Mr. Hamar 
Greenwood, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. Chiozza Money, Mr. Marnham, Mr. Bennett, 
and Sir Frank Edwards. 


(Friday, 5th July, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees),—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection ; That they had discharged the following Mem- 
ber from Standing Committee B (in respect of the Telegraph (Money) Bill): Mr. Massie; and had 
appointed in substitution (in respect of the Telegraph (Money) Bill) : Sir John Benn. 

Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the Committee; That they had added 
to Standing Committee B the following Member (in respect of the Telegraph (Money) Bill): 
Mr. Wardle. 


REPORT. 


STANDING COMMITTEE B, to whom the TreLecrapH (Money) Brut was referred ; 


—Have gone through the Bill and made Amendments thereunto. 


8th July, 1907. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE B. 


—— 


Monday, 8th July, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Davip BRYNMOR JONES in the Chair. 


Mr. Bennett. | Mr. Mond. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Byles. Mr. Paulton. 

Lord Robert Cecil. Sir Francis Powell. 
Mr. Churchill. Mr. John Robertson. 
Mr. Cleland. Mr. John Rutherford. 
Sir Edwin Cornwall. Mr. Lyulph Stanley. 
Mr. Harold Cox. - Mr. Steadman. 

Mr. Vaughan- Davies. Mr. Austin Taylor. 
Sir Ivor Herbert. Mr. Walton. 

Mr. Marnham. Mr. Wardle. 

Mr. Meehan. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 


Clause 1. 


_ An Amendment made, in page 1, line 5, after the word ** may," by inserting the 
words “with a view to the development of that part of the telegraphic system of the 
United Kingdom which is called the telephonic system "—(Mr. Sidney Buxton). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 8, to leave out the word “ six,” in 
order to insert the word “three "—(Mr. Harold Cox)—instead thereof.— Question 
put, “ That the word ‘six’ stand part of the Clause.”—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 19. . | Noes, 3. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. | Mr. Byles. 
Mr. Churchill. | Lord Robert Cecil. 


Mr. Cleland. Mr. Harold Cox. 
Sir Edwin Cornwall. 


| 
Mr. Vaughan-Davies. | 
Sir Ivor Herbert. . | 
Mr. Marnham. | 
Mr. Meehan. | 
Mr. Mond. | 
Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Paulton. 

Sir Francis Powell. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Another Amendment made, in page 1, lines 12 and 13, by leaving out tbe words 
** relate to the mode in which money may be raised," and inserting the words “ autho- 
rise the Treasury to borrow the sums required by means of terminable annuities 
and make provision with respect to those annuities "—(Mr. Sidney Buxton)—instead 


thereof. 


Ayes—continued. 


John Robertson. 


John Rutherford. 


Lyulph Stanley. 
Steadman. 
Austin Taylor. 
Walton. 
Wardle. 


TELEGRAPH (MONEY). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. — 


Clause 2, agreed to. 


Ordered, To Report the Bill, as amended, to the House. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE. 


[13th May 1907.]—United Methodist Church Bill read the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


[23rd May 1907.]—Private Bills [Lords] (Standing Orders not previously inquired into 
complied with), —Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table Report Pom one of the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills, That, in the case of the following Bill, originating in the Lords, and referred on 
the First Reading thereof, th» Standing Orders not previously inquired into, and which are 
applicable thereto, have been complied with, viz. : 


United Methodist Church Bill. 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time. 
[12t June 1907.]—United Methodist Church Bill (by Order),—read a second time, and 


committed. 
[13th June 1907.] United Methodist Church Bill, —Order for Committal [12th June] read and 
discharged. 


Ordered, That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee of Nine Members, Five to be 
nominated by the House and Four by the Committee of Selection. 


Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill presented Five clear days before the meeting of the 
Committee be referred to the Committee; that the Petitioners praying to be heard by themselves, 
their Counsel, or Agents be heard against the Bill, and Counsel be heard in support of the Bill. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 
Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(The Deputy Chairman.) 
[20th June 1907.]—United Methodist Church Bill, —Mr. Essex, Mr. Ferens, Mr. Gwynn, Sir 


John Randles, and Mr. Luke White nominated Members of the Select Committee on the United 
Methodist Church Bill.—(Mr. Whiteley.) 


The following Members have been nominated Members of the Select Committee on the 
United Methodist Church Bill:—Mr. Compton Rickett, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. George White, 
Sir George Doughty. 

[June 26th 1907.]}—Select Committee on United Methodist Church Bill: 

Mr. Crompton Rickett is discharged. 
Mr. Massie is added. - 


[June 27th 1907.]—Select Committee on United Methodist Church Bill: 
Mr. Massie is discharged. 
Mr. Hay Morgan is added. 
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Mr. Luxe WHuirE reported from the SELECT COMMITTEE on the UNITED 
METHopvist CuuRcH BILL ;—-—That they had examined the allegations contained 
in the Preamble of the Bill, and verbally amended the same, and found the 
same as amended to be true, and had gone through the Bill and inade 


Amendments thereunto. 


26 July 1907. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Tucsday, June 25th 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Essex. Sir John Randles. 
Mr. Ferens. Mr. Compton Rickett. 
Mr. Gwvnn. Mr. Luke White. 


Mr. Arthur Henderson. 


Mr. Luke White was called to the Chair. 
The Committee deliberated. 


[Adjourned till Thursday, July 4th, at 11.30 o'clock. 


Thursday, 4th July 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. LUkE WuHirE in the Chair. 


Sir G. Doughty. Mr. Hay Morgan. 
Mr. Essex. Sir J. Randles. 


Mr. Ferens. Mr. George White. 
Mr. Gwynn. | 


The United Methodist Church Bill. 
Counsel: Mr. F. W. Pember. 
Agents: Waterhouse and Co. 
Preamble read the first time. 
Mr. F. W. Pember was heard in support of the Preamble of the Bill, and called evidence. 
Mr. Ebenezer Cornish, sworn and examined. 
Mr. Edward Boaden, sworn and examined. 
Mr. George Packer, sworn and examined. 
Mr. John Luke, sworn and examined. 
Mr. James Duckworth, a Member of the House, sworn and examined. 
Sir Charles Thomas Skelton, who claimed to affirm, affirmed, and was examined. 
Mr. George Pearse Dymomd, sworn and examined. 
The Committee deliberated. 
Preamble verbally amended, and read & second time. 
Question, That the Preamble, as amended, is proved; put, and agreed to. 
Clause 1, agreed to. 
Clause 2, amended, and agreed to. 
Clauses 3-6, agreed to. 


Clause 7 amended, and agreed to. 
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Clauses 8-14, agreed to. 

Clause 15, amended, and agreed to. 
Clauses 16-27, agreed to. 

Clause 28, amended, and agreed to. 
Clause 29, «greed. to. 

Clause 30, amended, and agreed to. 
Clause 31, agreed to. 


New Clause 174 [Receipt by Treasurer or Secretary a discharge in certain cases] brought up, 
read a first and second time, and agreed to. 


Schedule, agreed to. * 


Ordered, to report with Minutes of Proceedings. 
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Tucsday, June 25th 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Essex. Sir John Randles. 
Mr. Ferens. Mr. Compton Rickett. 
Mr. Gwynn. Mr. Luke White. 


Mr. Arthur Henderson. 


Mr. Luke White was called to the Chair. 
The Committee deliberated. 
[Adjourned till Thursday, July 4th, at 11.30 o'clock. 


Thursday, 4th July 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Luke Waite in the Chair. 


Sir G. Doughty. Mr. Hay Morgan. 
Mr. Essex. Sir J. Randles. 
Mr. Ferens. Mr. George White. 
Mr. Gwynn. 


The United Methodist Church Bill. 
Counsel: Mr. F. W. Pember. 
Agents: Waterhouse and Co. 
Preamble read the first time. 
Mr. F. W. Pember was heard in support of the Preamble of the Bill, and called evidence. 
Mr. Ebenezer Cornish, sworn and examined. 
Mr. Edward Boaden, sworn and examined. 
Mr. George Pucker, sworn and examined. 
Mr. John Luke, sworn and examined. 
Mr. James Duckworth, a Member of the House, sworn and examined. 
Sir Charles Thomas Skelton, who claimed to affirm, affirmed, and was examined. 
Mr. George Pearse Dymond, sworn and examined. 
The Committee deliberated. 
Preamble verbally amended, and read a second time. 
Question, That the Preamble, as amended, is proved; put, and «reed to. 
Clause 1, agreed to. 
Clause 2, amended, and agreed ‘o. 
Clauses 3-6, agreed to. 
Clause 7 amended, and agreed to. 


Clauses 8-14, «greed to. 

Clause 15, amended, and agreed to. 
Clauses 16-27, agreed to. 

Clause 28, amended, and agreed to. 
Clause 29, agreed. to. 

Clause 30, amended, and agreed to. 
Clause 31, agreed to. 


New Clause 174 ips by Treasurer or Secretary a discharge in certain cases] brought up, 
read a first and second time, and agreed to. 


Schedule, agreed to, 


Crdered, to report with Minutes of Proceedings. 
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Thursday, 4th July 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir George Doughty. 
Mr. Essex. i 
Mr. Ferens. 

Mr. Gwynn. 


Mr. Hay Morgan. 
Sir John Randles. 
Mr. George White. 
Mr. Luke White. 


Mr. LUKE WHITE IN THE CHAI. 


Mr. F. W. Pember appeared as Counsel for the Promoters of the Bill. 


Messrs. Waterhouse and Company appeared as Agents. 


Mr. E. Beaumont appeared as Counsel representing His Majesty’s Attorney-General. 


Mr. Pember.] I have the honour, Sir, to appear 
to promote this Bill before you. It is a Bill 
promoted by three dissenting bodies known as 
the Methodist New Connexion, the Bible Chris- 
tians, and the United Methodist Free Churches. 

Now, the Bill, Sir, has already passed the 
House of Lords. It is a Bill of a character 
differing from those which ordinarily come before 
committees whose business it is to investigate 

rivate legislation, and I venture to think the 
ommittes will feel that it isa Bill of a character 
of considerable interest. 

Now there is no opposition to the Bill, but the 
Bil, as the Committee are aware, has been 
P referred to them and therefore I take it 
that they will desire me to deal with it some- 
what more fully than Bills are dealt with which 
come before an unopposed committee. 

Now, Sir, these three bodies are voluntary 
Unincorporated Associations of Christian people 
who are united on a basis of agreement in 
religious belief, in principles of worship, and of 
church government, and organisation; and they 
took their rise, if I may shortly state the history 
of them, in this way: Two of them were origi- 
nally secessions from the original Wesleyan 
Body. Those two were the Methodist New Con- 
nexion and the United Methodist Free Churches. 
The third, the Bible Christians, stands, in one 
respect, on a somewhat different footing, and it 
is not so much to be described properly as a 
“secession” as an “off-shoot.” I mention that 
because I understand that at the birth of the 
Bible Christians Society, no ministers or brethren 
went over from the Old Connexion, but the Bible 
Christians, I am instructed, broke entirely new 
ground. I do not know that it is a matter of 
very special importance, but I think it is as well 
to state 1t. 

Now, if the Committee will allow me, I will 
Ju. shortly state the early history of these 
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three bodies. Perhaps, Sir, I should call the 
Committee's attention to the short statement of 
the objects of the Bill which appears in its title. 
It is entitled * An Act to authorise the union of 
the Methodist New Connexion the Bible 
Christians and the United Methodist Free 
Churches under the name of 'The United 
Methodist Church’ to deal with real and 
personal property belonging to the said churches 
or denominations to provide for the vesting of 
the said property in trust for the United Church 
so formed and for the assimilation of the trusts 
thereof and for other purposes.” Well, Sir, that 
somewhat long title, think. gives you, in & 
definite and compendious form, à conspectus of 
the objects of the Bill. 

Now,if I may ask you to take the Bill and 
kindly look at the Preamble you will see that 
the Methodist New Connexion dates from about 
the year 1797, when a body of persons formed 
themselves into a church under that name and 
they declared their Constitution * by a Deed 
Poll dated the 8th day of June 1846 and 
enrolled in the High Court of Chancery on the 
3rd day of September in the same year." 

Now, Sir, I do not know whether you have 
copies of that deed poll before you; I think 
possibly some copies had better be handed in to 
you, but for the moment I need only state, I 
think, that in the case of the Methodist New 
Connexion the deed poll contains a statement 
of their doctrines, and it is also provided in the 
deed poll that there shall be no power to change 
the doctrines. There is also à somewhat curious 
Ded in the deed. I should say that the 

eed provides for the vesting, and that the 
government of the body is vested—as I think 
is the case in nearly all these nonconforming 
bodies—in &n annual conference or assembly, 
and the deed further provides that in the event 
of that annual conference or assembly ceasing to 

A meet, 


to 
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meet, then the property which is held upon 
trusts, for chapels and otherwise—for purposes 
of the society, shall in effect be liable to 
be applied by the trustees of that property 
in any way which they may think fit 
tor the purposes of the advancement of 
religion. i don perhaps, I mpat just call 
your attention to the language of t 

says in the 29th clause of the deed that “when- 
ever it shall happen that the guardian represen- 
tatives of the connexion shall be reduced to the 
number of six, and continue so reduced for the 
space of three years or for three yearly assemblies 
of conference successively, or whenever there 
shall be no conference held as hereinbefore stated 
for three successive years, or the conference shall 
entirely fail to supply the circuits in the New 
Connexion with ministers or preachers, then and 
in any of the said events the conference of the 
Methodists of the New Connexion shall cease 
and become extinct; and all the aforesaid powers, 
privileges, and advantages " (those are the fore- 
going provisions of the deed ; I see, Sir, hs have 
a copy) “shall cease and become void, and all 
chapels and premises which now are or hereafter 
may be settled, given, or conveyed upon trust 
for or for the objects of the said connexion shall 
vest in and be respectively held by the trustees 
or trustee thereof for the time being and their 
successors for ever, on such trusts and for such 
purposes as the societies for whom they hold such 
chapels shall appoint." “The societies ” there, I 
take it, means the VA CIS attending the 
particular chapel. Well, Sir, that provision, of 
course, would render it impossible for that body to 
amalgamate with any iker church without the 
assistance of Parliament—a Bill would be neces- 
sary ; because in the event of the bodies amalga- 
mating, of course the amalgamated body would 
be governed by a conference of its own.” The 
confe renet of the Methodist New Connexion 
would cease to meet, and consequently the trust 
property would go over as provided in that 
section. 


Sir George Doughty.] Could you tell us where 
the clause is that deals with the power to alter 
or otherwise adopt their doctrines ? 


Mr. Pember.] Certainly, Sir. Ithink you will 
find that in clause 20. “The preachers so ad- 
mitted on trial as aforesaid, or into full con- 
nexion, shall not preach or teach any doctrine 
contrary to or at variance with the doctrines or 
articles of faith and religious ordinances, which 
have been from the first and are now believed, 
taught, and observed, by the said Methodist 
New Connexion, and which are herein contained 
or hereinbefore set forth ;" and the doctrines, 
Sir, are set forth in the very first enacting part, 
so to speak, of the deed poll, at page 14. 


Sir George Doughty.] Page 14? 


Mr. Pember.] Yes. Now, so much for the 
origin of the Methodist New Connexion. Then 
in 1815 certain persons united together and 
became the “ Bible Christians,” and they de- 
clared their constitution * by a certain deed poll, 
dated the 8th day of August 1831, and enrolled 
in the High Court of Chancery on the 15th day 
of May 1832. Now, that deed poll foundation 
contains a similar provision— which I do not 


e clause. It.. 


them shall seem proper 


think I need read to you at length—which pro- 


vides for the case of the conference ceasing to 


meet; and then. in a somewhat similar way: 
“ the trustees are to appoint a ‘ person or ns, 
to preach and expound God's Holy Word 
therein, and to have the use and enjoyment 
thereof, for such time and in such manner as to 
^, 80. that.-there again 
it would be necessary in the event of amalgama- 
tion to proceed by way of a Bill in order to pre- 
vent the operation of that clause being brought 
into play by the ceasing of the conference to 
meet. at is clause 24, page 157, at the end 
of the book. 

Now, I ought to call your attention to one 
other point on the deed poll: of the Bible 
Christians, and that is this, that that deed poll 
contains no declarations of doctrines whatever ; 
but if you look, Sir, at the 18th clause you will 
see it is provided that “the conference shall and 
may make such rules and regulations for the 
management of the affairs of the said Society 
of Bible Christians as to it may appear fit or 
necessary." Then it goes on as jen ta appoint- 
ment of preachers who are “preachers and 
expounders of God's Holy Word, under the care 
and direction of the said conference, which rules, 
regulations, and appointments, with the duration 
of the same, with the name of every such person 
so admitted into connexion, or upon trial, as 
aforesaid, with the time and degrees of admission, 
shall be entered in the journals or minutes of 
the conference," So that that conference had 
powers to make rules and reglations apparently, 
a perfectly general power. Well, shortly after 
the foundation of the Bible Christians the 
congress did prepare (I think it was in 1819— 
you will see a reference to it, I think, on page 
159) a list of the annual conferences. You vill 
seo the first took place at Baddash, near 
Launceston, and there there is a reference to “a 
E of doctrines received and taught.” Now 
the doctrines, as a matter of fact, are put into 
shape in the form of a rule. If you turn to 
page 67 in this book—which you see is a (^ Digest 
of rules and regulations”)—you find a sum- 
mary of doctrines put in the form of a rule; it 
is the first chapter, “ Part IL," of the rules, and 
itissection 56. Now,Sir,it was put then that the 
Bible Christians must have power to restate their 
doctrines and to alter them from time to time; 
and that has been always the understanding of 
the Bible Christian community. 


Now the third body arose, as stated in the 
Preamble, by a secession from the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connexion who, with other persons, 
formed themselves into a connexion of churches 
in the year 1836, and they, first of all, took the 
title of * The Wesleyan Methodist Association," 
and their constitution was declared by another 
“deed poll, dated the 18th day of August 1840. 
and enrolled in the High Court of Chancery on 
the 15th day of February 1841." Then they 
were subsequently joined, in 1857, by another 
body of persons, who were known as “ Wesleyan 
Methodist Refurmers.” I am not sure whether 
that was exactly their name; but it was a some- 
what similar name to that, and the United Body 
or Ássociation thereupon took the appropriate 
name of “ The United Methodist Free Turke 
Then they subsequently, as is stated in the 

Preamble, 
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Preamble; made certain alterations in the deed 
poll, with which I do not think I need trouble 
you, Sir. - | | 

Now, with regard to the deed poll, that con- 
tained. a similar provision providing for the 
dealing with the property in the event of the 
extinetion of the conference, I think, Sir, you 
have got in your hand a document called “ The 
Constitution of the United Methodist Free 
Churches as embodied in their foundation 
deeds." | 

Now, if you look at the preface you will see 
what that document is: “In order to render the 
combined effect of the three deeds intelligible to 
all, the following document is published, which, 
while omitting formal parts, gives all the pro- 
visions of the constitution of the United Metho- 
«list Free Churches which are now in force”; so 
that you might say it is analagous to a consoli- 
dation Act; it gives you exactly what is in force 
as the domestic law of this Society—this Church 
—at the moment when it was published, and I 
think there has been no alteration since. There 
you will find (on the last page) a provision as to 
under what circumstances the connexion were to 
become extinct and to whom the connexional 
property would then lapse. That is very much 
similar to the two provisions to which [ called 
vour áttention in the case of the other two 
churches. That again would, of course, necessi- 
tate a Bill in order to enable this church to 
amalgamate with any other church. There again, 
in the case of this church too,if vou look at page 13 
you find this proviso: “ That the itinerant 
preachers, missionaries, and non-itinerant (usually 
called local) preachers, and every other person 
whomsoever, who may preach or expound God's 
Holy Word, or perform any of the ordinances or 
services of religious worship in any of the 
chapels, meeting houses, or other places of Mire 
of the said United Methodist Free Churches, sha 
be of good moral character, and shall not preach 
or teach any doctrine contrary to, or at variance 
with, the leading doctrines or articles of faith 
now believed and taught by the said United 
Methodist Free Churches, that is to say "—and 
then follows & statement of the doctrines; so 
that there again they could not change their 
doctrines. There is one more provision I think, 
Sir, to which I ought to refer you; if you look 
-at the bottom of page 5 of this document you 
will find * That circuits, societies, or churches as 
aforesaid, comprised within the said United 
Methodist Free Churches, approving of and 
consenting to receive itinerant preachers, .ap- 
pointed by and under the direction of the said 
annual assembly, and contributing to the con- 
nexional.funds of the said United Methodist 
Free Churches, have, and hereafter (during their 
continuance in connection with the said churches), 
shall have the right and authority annually to 
elect and send representatives, or a representa- 
tive to the said annual assembly, therein to sit, 
deliberate, speak and vote on all matters and 
questions within the jurisdiction of that 
assembly ;” and on page 17 you will find that 
clause 10 prescribes what alterations may be 
made in the constitution of the assembly. Then 
there is a proviso on that, that certain principles 
are not voidable. One of those is this (page 19): 
«Or whereby the right of freely electing and 
sending representatives annuallyas aforesaid, may 

71. | 
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.in three documents drafted for the same 


be destroyed or impeded ; or whereby itinerant, 
non-intinerant (usually called) local preachers, or 
other official or private members of the said 
United Methodist Free Churches may be precluded 
from being elected and sent as representatives.” 
Well, Sir, that proviso was intended to secure 
the practice which the United Methodist Free 
Churches resolved on, that there ‘should be 
absolute freedom to the districts in electing 
members to their conferences. It was not 
proposed to provide that there should be any 
fixed proportion, whether of laymen or of 
ministers. The idea was, as a matter of fact, 
that by that provision they would secure a lay 
conference. I am told, as a matter of fact, that 
the result has been to secure a conterence 
largely composed of ministers. I am also told 
that it has worked extremely well; still, the 
intention of the founder, as a matter of fact, 
has not had the result which was expected; and 
I should say that in the other two churches— 
the Methodist New Connexion and the Bible 
Christians —provisions are made whereby the 
number of ministers and laymen in the confe- 
rence shall be equal ; and it 1s proposed that in 
the constitution of the intended church—the 
intended United Methodist Church, if Parlia- 
ment should see fit in its wisdom to pass the 
Bill—to re-enact that provision that ministers 
and laymen shall be equal in numbers in the 
Conference. Well, having regard to that proviso 
in the United Methodist Free Churches consti- 
tution—the existence of that proviso sayin 
that the freedom to elect shall not be restricte 
—the Promoters are advised that that also 
would be a point which would necessitate proce- 
dure by a Bill, if the United Methodist Free 
Churches were to form an amalgamation with 
ga Odea: body. 

ow, these bodies, as I daresay members of 
the Committee know, are constituted in this 
way: the individual churches are arranged in 
circuits, and the circuits are grouped in districts 
and the districts send representatives to the 
central body or conference, which is the govern- 
ing body of the communion. Now, the doctrinal 
tenets of the three communions are substantially 
identical; I have compared them, as well as I 


am able, and it seems to me there is little 


doubt about that, though there are the usual 
variations in language which you would expect 
ur- 
pose by three several persons ;. substantially 
they appear, to my inperfect knowledge, to be 


 the.same; but the witnesses will tell you that 


that.is the understanding of the three free 
communions; and, of course, the three statements 
are before the Committee, and they can satisfy 
themselves as to that. I do not suppose the 
Committee will desire me to go through those 
doctrinal statements in detail. 


Sir John Randles] Excuse me. Do you mean 
the doctrinal statements that have been adopted 
in this 

Mr. Pember.] I mean, Sir, the doctrinal state- 
ments contained in those three documents; thev 
are identical. I may say at once that it is not 
proposed to alter them. In the proposed new 
constitution it is intended to include a statement 
of doctrine, which practically is identical with 
those in all essential points. 

A 2 


Sir 
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Sir John Randle.] Do you put that in ? 
Mr. Pember.] I put those three documents in 


Sir John Randles] I mean the new state- 
ment ? 


Mr. Pember.] No, Sir, I do not propose to at 
D because it is still in fieri, and if the 

ill is passed, as I think you will see when 
I come to explain the proposals of the Bill, you 
"will see that the Bill reserves the framing of 
the constitution to the united conference which 
is to decide upon the union. 


Sir John Randles.] I thought they had pub- 
lished a stat ement ? 


Mr. Pember.] I do not know whether that is 
so, Sir; it is not within my knowledge that it is 
so. I am told, Sir, that a draft has been 
published. 


Sir John Randles] I have seen it in the 
Press ; that is all. 


Mr. Pember.] I am told that is so, Sir; I 
have not seen it. 


Chairman.] One of the provisions of the Bill 
is that the new deed poll should be settled after 
the passing of the Bill. 


Mr. Pember.] Yes, Sir, that is the provision ; 
and the statement which has appeared in the 
papers to which the honourable member refers 
is, of course, the draft statement which is at 
present included in the draft deed poll founda- 
tion, which is at present being prepared by the 
committee which has charge of the promotion 
of the Bill. 


Sir John Randles.] It has not been before the 
conferences, I understand, from what you say 
now. 


Mr. Pember.] No, Sir, I do not think it has. 
I am not sure whether the conference of the 
United Free Churches have had 1t before them. 
The Methodist New Connexion conference has 
had it before them. 


Sir John Randles.] But not the others ? 


Mr. Pember.] Not the others. Of course, Sir, 
the conferences have generally considered it; 
but I do not know that those two—other than 
the New Connexion—have had it before them ; 
I will make inquiries as to that. 


Chairman.] But whatever has been done, has 
simply been done informally, and will have to 
come up hereafter. 


Mr. Pember.] Yes. 


Sir George Doughty.] Ought not the statement 
of doctrine to be embodied in or scheduled to 
the Bill if you are going to provide for interfer- 
ing with the doctrines of the Free Churches ? 


Mr. Pember.] With great respect, Sir, I should 
submit not. 


Chairman.] One of the main features of the 
Bill is that the deed poll is not to be settled 
under the Bill, but to be settled by the * United " 
Church—that is established by the Bill. 


—. Mr. Pember.] That is so, Sir. We felt we could 
not ask Parliament to undertake to settle the 
very long and detailed provisiens which will regu- 
late our domestic organisation and government 
nor could we ask Parliament to undertake to 
frame what I may call a confession of faith for 
us. That is the way in which the Bill is framed. 


Mr. George White.] As I understand, you take 
UM to Parliament settling your doctrinal 
asis ? 


Mr. Pember.] I think, if I may put it very re- 
spectfully, that would be the feeling of these 
denominations. Ithink they would feel that to 

ut forward their denominatienal basis and ask 
arliament to settle it would be, really, a violation 
of Free Church principles. 


Sir George Doughty.] You are asking Parlia- 
ment to set aside the doctrines stated in these 
deed polls. 


Mr. Pember.] No, Sir, with submission. 
Chairman.] No. 


Mr. Pember.] No, Sir; we are asking Parlia- 
ment to empower us to frame our doctrinal tenets 
as a matter of fact, when they come to be em- 
bodied. The doctrinal tenets that we shall put. 
before the united conference will be a substantial 
re-enactment of the doctrines at present stated, 
subject to a mere question of language; they will 
be substantially a re-enacting and re-expressing 
of the identical doctrines which are now held by 
these three bodies. 


Sir John Randles.] I quite agree with you 
that you would never ask Parliament to define 
your doctrines for you or to deal with them, but 
it would be a different thing if you presented a 
statement of your doctrines and asked Parlia- 
ment to embody them—say in a Schedule, as. 
my friend here epee to the Bill; Parliament 
would not be interfering with your doctrines in 
any Way. 


Chairman.) Parliament would be interfering 
to this extent: If Parliament once the 
Bill with those doctrines inserted it would be 
necessary, if ever any alteration had to be made, 
that the united church should again come 
before Parliament in order to make any altera- 
tion whatever. 


Mr. Pember.] That is precisely the point. 
Sir John Randles.] That is exactly the point. 


Mr. Pember.] We might find ourselves in 


exactly the position in which the Seottish 
churches were. 


Mr. Essez.] By reason of a principle which 
Parliament would have established. 


Mr. Pember.] With great respect I say so. 
We should be asking Parliamentary sanction to 
our doctrines and to confer a Parliamentary 
definition on our doctrines. 


Sir George Doughty.] What I understand is 
that vou are going to ask Parliament then to 
sanction your constitution without stating what 
the constitution consists of. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Pember.] I should not put it quite in that 
way. Weare going to ask Parliament to sanc- 
tion our amalgamation and to confer upon us 
power to frame a fitting constitution for the new 
el ge amalgama body by a foundation 

eed poll, including amongst the provisions of 
that foundation deed poll a statement of our 
doctrines, as they exist at the present moment, 
which are identical in the case of the three 
bodies, and which my witnesses will tell you 
there is no intention whatever of altering at the 
present moment. And of course, Sir, I should 
point out that we provide in Clause 7 of the Bill 
that the resolution adopting the deed poll foun- 
dation is to be carried by a three-fourths 
majority of the representatives of each of the 
three churches voting, first separately and then 
together, so that we provide for a substantial 
majority in favour of this deed poll before it can 
be adopted. 


Chairman.] And hereafter, if any alteration is 
made, it must be made by a three-fourths majority 
at a conference of the united churches and con- 
firmed by the same majority at a subsequent 
conference. 


Mr. Pember.] In a subsequent conference, and 
before even the first of these resolutions can be 
passed, we propose that the question of the alter- 
tion or amendment shall be submitted to all the 
districts, the circuit, or district meetings, so that 
they may thoroughly consider it. 


Sir John Randles.] Is that in the Bill? 


Mr. Pember.] That will be a provision of our 
deed poll, Sir. | 


Sir John Randles] But it is not in the Bill. 


Mr. Pember.] No, itis notin the Bill. Now, Sir, 
I think I ought perhaps, if I may, just to give 
you very shortly one or two statistics as to these 
three denominations. Now, the numbers of 
members of the three denominations are as 
follows :—I ought to mention, Sir, by the way, 
that each of these denominations, as is usually 
the case with nonconforming bodies, has a model 
deed or a deed of reference, by reference to which 
the trusts of the chapels are declared. That is a 
matter, I have no doubt, with which members of 
the Committee are familiar, and the trusts of 
those deeds are similar in all essential respects. 

Now, the numbers of the members of these 
three denominations, taking the figures of 1906, 
are :—In the Methodist New Connexion, 42,317 ; 
in the Bible Christians, 32,317; and in the 
United Methodist Free Churches, 85,603; and 
there are also, of course, the members in foreign 
missions. Those three figures mount up to a 
total of a little over 160,000. Now the invested 
funds of the denominations, taking the latest 
available figures of this year, are approximately 
as follows (Lehould say, that in the hgures I am 
going to give you the superannuation funds of 
these bodies are reckoned separately, and in 
addition to the general funds):—The Methodist 
New Connexion has a general fund of 9,8650.— 
I am told, Sir, that the law stationer has left out 
a cypher, it should be 98,650/—and a super- 
annuation fund of 36,595l.; the Bible Christians 
have general funds of 23,386L, and a super- 
annuation fund of 10,8904; and the United 
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. Methodist bodies 


Methodist Free Churches have a fund generally of 
107,900l., and a superannuation fund of 57,000/. 
Now the total of the general funds is 229,9401., 
and the total of the superannuation funds is 
104,4851. 

Then, of course, there are a number of chapels, 
schools, and colleges. These, on the figures of 
1906, are:—In the Methodist New Connexion, 
457 chapels; the Bible Christians. 644 ; and the 
United Methodist Free Church, 1,331; making 
& total of 2,432. The colleges and secondary 
schools, the Methodist New Connexions, have 
one, the Bible Christians, two, and the United 
Methodist Free Churches, two more, making five 
altogether. Of course, Sir, you will easily see 
that it is impossible to estimate, with any 
accuracy, the value of these properties—I mean 
the chapels and colleges—or to put any figures 
before you with regard to that, because they are 
held on different tenures, some freehold, some 
e copyhold, and some leasehold of varying 
engths; and they differ, of course, in their 
situation and size; we have a very valuable 
building in a manufacturing town, and we have 
a small village chapel elsewhere; it would be 
quite impossible, except at enormous expense, 
to put before you any trustworthy estimate of the 
value they amount to. 


Sir John Randles.] The funds you refer to, I 
presume, are invested funds ? 


Mr. nnd Oh, yes, Sir, that is so. Now, I 
should like, if I may, just to draw your attention 
shortly to the history of how this movement for 
union has come up. Of course, union between 
as for some time been in the 
air, but it rather crystallised more in the year 
1901, because in that year 


Chairman.] I do not think it is necessary to 
do more than refer to the Preamble in the Bill. 


Mr. Pember.] I was only going, Sir, to refer to 
the resolutions of the Methodist (Ecumenioal 
Conference in 1901, which expressed the hope 
that the re-union of Methodism might come in 
time, and spoke in favour of efforts in the 
direction of that; and I have got here a print. 
(which, I think, perhaps the Committee might 
like to have before them) of the various resolu- . 
tions of the annual conferences. 


Chairman.] If you put them in that will be 
sufficient. 


Mr. Pember.] I think you have them, but I 
will put them in formally. They are before the 
Committee, and I take it I need not go through 
them seriatim. 


Mr. Essex.) Do you put in also a paper 
showing that this movement has been on foot . 
for some years ? 


Mr. Pember.] I think you have that before 
you. 


Chairman.] From 1902? 


l Mr. Pember.] Yes, from 1902. You see there 
is a resolution of the Methodist New Connexion, 
and similar resolutions from the other bodies. 


Mr. Ferens.] May I ask if the question has 
been before what are known as the quarterly 
meetings, 
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meetings, and the district synods, and that they 
have approved generally ? 7 


Mr. Pember.] Yes, Sir, they have been before 
the district and quarterly meetings; and I should 


also add that, from time to time between 1902 and - 


the present date, meetings have been held at 
different religious centres, and the whole matter 
has been thoroughly ventilated and discussed 
throughout the wale of the three Connexions; 
and the only reason why I should have gone 
through these matters, and the resolutions 
seriatim, would have been to show that this is 
no sudden and catch vote—no hasty impulse— 
the whole thing has been fully considered by the 
three denominations — their office-bearers and 
their members and everybody thoroughly under- 
. stand the project; and they have a thorough and 
mature desire with a full knowledge of all the 
circumstances, to unite in one United Church. 


Mr. Essex.] What I point out is that consider- 
able negotiations took place long prior even to 
“1902,” which is specified in this paper. 


Mr. Pember.] I think very likely that was so, 
Sir. 


' Mr. Essex.] They did not reach consummation; 
but still it shows that the intentions of the bodies 
are the same. 


Mr. Pember.] Yes, Sir, I am much obliged. 


Sir George Doughty.] Is there anything which 
;Shows the minority movement in these different 
places where the resolutions have been passed ? 


Mr. Pember.] I can give the figures, Sir. 
are the figures. 


Mr. Essez.] I think you might read those to 
the Chairman. 


Mr. Pember.] Very well, I will do that. This 
question was submitted to the quarterly meetings 
in. 1903 after the conferences in 1903, and two 
questions were submitted to the quarterly 
‘meetings. The first question was: “Do you 
approve of union with the above named churches” 
RM be in each case of course the other 
two churches) “if found practicable"? The 
questions are set out on the first page of that 
paper which you have before ou The result 
of the voting, Sir, was this: In the Methodist 
New Connexion of favourable answers 2,161— 
that is votes I suppose in the circuit quarterly 
meeting-—-2,161 for, 45 against, and neutral 111. 
Now, Sir, I have worked out the percentages of 
this—they are very small —the percentages 
against | 


Mr. George White.) We can work out the 
percentages. m 


Chairman.] It is not necessary for you to give 
us those. 


Mr. Pember.] I need not trouble you with 
that. In the Bible Christian Church there were 
1,708 for, only 8 against, and 45 neutral ; in the 
United Methodist 
for, 133 against, and 270 neutral. = Question 2 :— 
Do you approve of an effort being made forth- 
with by duly appointed representatives to draft 
a constitution with a view to its being submitted 
to the quarterly meetings for approval?" 


. 953, neutral 202; on the financial 
Here 


.nection wit 


. these funds now that the 


appreciate their effect. 


ree Churches there were 4,679 | 
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Methodist New Connexion—2,044 in favour, 89 
against, and 76 neutral; Bible Christians— 
1,709 in favour, 4 against, and 44 neutral; 
United Methodist Free Churches—4,450 for, 
217 against, and 276 neutral. Those figures were 
laid before the conference the following year, 
and the conference of that year (1904) again 
passed resolutions, saying, amongst other things, 
* That the conference is satisfied that there exists 
in the Connexion a real desire for union " (that is 
on page 2 of the statement) “with other 
Methodist Churches now negotiating and resolves 
that the negotiations be continued." That was 
after receiving the epee of the voting of the 
quarterly meetings. Then they resolved: “That 
a committee be appointed ad hoe to meet with 
brethren pointed by the other denominations 
the number to be 16 with the president ex-officio 
in addition.” Then that committee, Sir, pro- 
ceeded with their reference and framed a draft 
constitution and financial proposals ; and in 1906 
the constitution and the financial proposals were 
submitted to the conference; [ am wrong in 
saying *1906 "—in 1905—the constitution and 
financial proposals were submited to the con- 
ference of 1905, and having been approved of by 


them, were remitted to the various quarterly 
meetings for approval or otherwise. en you 
find the figures are these: On the question of 


constitution there voted in the Methodist New 
Connexion, for 2,209, against 14, neutral 34; 
in the Bible Christians, for 1,801, against 18, 
neutral] 107; and in the United Methodist 
Free Churches there voted for 4,782, against 
proposals 
there voted in the Methodist New Connexion, 
for 1,661, against 85, neutral 82: in the 
Bible Christians, 1,801 in favour, 18 against, 
and 82 neutral; in the United Methodist Free 
Churches, 4,249 for, against 594, neutral 209. 
Now, Sir, I am told that the larger proportion of 
those votes against the financial proposals in the 
United Methodist Free Church was owing to 
some feeling that it was possible that in con- 
the superannuation funds there 
might be a further call upon the freewill offerings 
of the members of that church. That feeling 
was felt under certain circumstances; a witness 
whom I will call before you will tell you that 
since that time that feeling has to a very great 


extent passed away, and the members of those 


et circuits are contributing. willingly and 
gladly to a larger extent than they did before to 
have. had the financial 
proposals before them longer and thoroughlv 
That, of course, I shail 
prove to you by a witness. 


Mr. Essez.] Have you any evidence to show 
that those figures are not worsened since they 
were taken ? 


Mr. Pember.] There have been no figures taken 
since, Sir. Of course there has been a con- 
ference,—a conference has been held since, which 
of course consists of delegates sent up by these 
very circuit or quarterly meetings, and that 
conference has, as a matter of fact, passed, | 
think, with only one dissentient, resolutions in 
favour of the project of union. 


Mr. Essex.] The amount of dissent in that 


case is less than it. was at the previous 
conference, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Pember.] Yes, that is so, Sir, because they 
were simply unanimous except one vote, Now, 
Sir, while these negotiations were proceeding, 
there occurred a case which is no doubt well in 
the recollection of members of this Committee 
—the ease of the Free Churches of Scotland— 
which culminated in the decision in the House of 
Lords in 1904 in the case of The Free Church of 
Scotland v. Lord Overtoun—I might, perhaps, just 
very shortly recall the leading facts of that case. 


Chairman.] I do not think it is necessary to 
go into that. 


Mr. Pember.] Very well, Sir: anyhow, suffice 
it to say that that case laid down that in the 
purview of a court of law—I say “court of law” 
—as distinct from Parliament—where propert 
has been given upon trusts in connection wit 
the propagation of any particular e Pan belief 
in connection with a church holding some 
particular fixed religious tenets, it is not open to 
the members of that church to change those 
doctrines and at the same time retain that 

roperty. That is a consequence which flows 
From the law of contracts and trusts, and it was 
so laid down by the House of Lords. Well, in 
view of that case, the Promoters of the Bill were 
advised that it would not be safe for them, for 
that reason alone, to proceed with their amal- 
gamation without coming to Parliament and 
asking for powers to amalgamate, because it was 
pointed out that there was always a risk that a 
court of law might decide that in some way, 
either by reason of some alteration of doctrine 
or alteration of some essential characteristic or 
pc of their domestic constitution, the new 

ody was not identical with the earlier bodies— 
the uniting bodies—and consequently that a 
breach of trust might have been committed. 
Of course, that is a question upon which, before- 
hand, nobody could advise them with any safety. 
You will remember that, in that particu ar case, 
there was an extraordinary division of judicial 
authority in the House of lods itself. 


Chairman.] I do not think it will be necessary 
to go into the question of whether it was 
desirable for you to come to Parliament. Ithink 
that is admitted, especially on the Report of the 
Attorney-General. He says nothing to the 
ome and I think you may take that for 
granted. 


Mr. Pember.] Iam much obliged to you, Sir. 
The Committee proceeded with the settling of 
the Bill, and it was introduccd last year, and it 
passed unopposed through the House of Lords; 
and, of course, it was subjected to careful con- 
sideration at the hands of the Lord Chairman 
and his adviser, as is usual in that House, and 
there is a report of the Attorney-General upon it 
which you have before you; and my Er 
Mr. Beaumont, is attending here to-day to 
represent him in case you should wish to ask 
him for any information. I need not refer to 
that report, as it is before you. 

Now, Sir, I think, if I may, I will come to the 
Bill itself. I should point out, Sir, in the first 
place, that the form of the Bill is this: We do 
not come before you and ask for the confirmation 
of a cut-and-dried scheme, for more than one 
reason. In the first place, I do not think it 


would have been possible to get ready such a 
scheme within the time in which Bills have to 
be deposited in the autumn; and, secondly, as I 
have pointed out already, what we felt was that 
it would not be possible to ask Parliament to 
settle and define for us our doctrines, or our 
domestic constitution, and that it would also be 
contrary to the principle of free churches in 
general to do so; so we thought, after careful 
consideration, the proper form in which to 
approach Parliament was to ask for an enabling 
Bill; and this Bill, consequently, takes the form 
of an enabling Bill—it empowers the three 
bodies to unite. I do not think I need ask you, 
Sir, to look at anything. It empowers the 
three bodies to unite in one united conference, 
and to carry through the union proposed; 
and the final decision, as to whether the 
union shall take place or not, in the 
event of your seeing fit to pass the Bull will, 
under the Bill, be reserved to the conferences, 
meeting as one united conference and voting by 
a three-fourths majority. 

Now the first section, of course, is simply the 
short title, and nothing whatever arises on that, 
nor do I think there is anything to which I 
need call your attention in clause 2—the defini- 
tion clause—except, possibly, the definition of 
“church lands" It provides that “church 
lands” shall include “all lands tenements and 
hereditaments of whatever tenure and chattels. 
real which now are or which may at any time 
hereafter be held in trust for or on behalf of the: 
Methodist New Connexion Church, the Bible. 
Christian Church, or the United Methodist Free . 
Churches or any constituent part of any of the 
said churches or denomination as the case may 
be or for or on behalf of any society institution. 
or charity subsidiary or ancillary to” them, and 
whether such trusts are declared by any docu- 
ment or not; and it is to imclude the case of 
lands which without any formal execution of 
trusts are, in fact, held upon trust for either of 
the denominations or charities ancillary to either - 
of them. | 

Now, clause 3 is the first operative clause, 
and it provides that if the three annual 
assemblies choose to adjourn their meetings, 
then they are to be adjourned by virtue of the - 
Act, and then it empowers the three meetings to 
sit together as one united conference. 

Then 4 is merely a matter relating to the - 
procedure of that united conference, the election 
of the president and secretary, I need not call 
your attention in more detail, I think, to that. 
Clause 5 provides that the rules of procedure 
shall be those of the annual conference of the 
church from which the first elected president is . 
chosen. That is merely a matter of rocedure. . 
“ The declaration of the president of the united 
conference shall be conclusive evidence as to the 
numbers voting.” Now, Sir, I come to the first 
important section. “It shall be lawful for the 
united conference by resolution carried by the 
votes of notlessthan three-fourths of the respective 
representatives of each of the said churches or 
denominations present at the united conference 
and voting upon the said resolution (the repre- 
sentatives of each of the said churches or 
denominations voting first separately and 
then as one body) to declare that the said 
churches or denominations shall be united 
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in and $form one united church or 
denomination under the name of ‘the United 
Methodist Church, and under s:ch constitution 
and upon such terms and conditions as may be 
declared and defined in a deed poll of founda- 
tion to be settled and adopted by the united 
conference as in this Act provided." So that 
what we desire to do is to reserve to the three 
conferences the ultimate decision as to whether 
the union shall take place or not, so that the 
union shall be the autonomous act of these three 
bodies. 

Now, the next section, I think, is perhaps the 
most important in the Bill It gives power to 
the united conference “to adopt a deed poll of 
foundation." Ithink it is the most important 
in the Bill, if you take it in connection with 
clause 11, which provides that church lands 
shall be held in trust for the United Methodist 
Church, and clause 15, which provides that 
personal property of the united denomination 
shall be held in trust for the United Methodist 
Church. Those three sections, I think, are 
really the kernel of the Bill. 

Now, Sir, you will observe, no doubt, that the 
clause is drawn in a very wide and elastic form; 
it refers the settlement of the deed poll founda- 
tion to the united conference — again requiring 
a three-fourths majority for the adoption of the 
deed—and it empowers them to adopt the deed 
poll foundation, declaring and defining the con- 
stitution and doctrinal tenets of the church 
under the name of “the United Methodist 
Church,” the terms and conditions of union 
—I am shortening it of course—' and con- 
taining all such provisions as to the election 
powers duties and privileges of the conference 
of the United Methodist Church and all such 
other provisions (including powers from time to 
time to alter amend or repeal any of the pro- 
visions of the deed poll of foundation or of the 
„constitution of the United Methodist Church as 


. declared and defined thereby and to adopt any 


new provisions with respeet to any matter to 
which the deed poll of foundation relates or 
to the constitution of the United Methodist 
Church) as in the judgment of the united con- 
ference may be necessary or desirable for the 
government and discipline of the United 
Methodist Church." Then follows a provision 
providing for reference to documents of the 
deed oll as amended, with which I need not 
trouble you. 

Well, Sir, I think it does not need much 
argument to show that if Parliament sees fit to 
empower us to enter into this union, it is reason- 
able that it should empower us in framing our 
constitution to insert in that constitution every 


provision which may be necessary for our 


domestic government and management and 
discipline; and further, I think, to give us 
power from time to time—-as occasion arises and 
new needs—to alter, amend, or repeal those 
governmental provisions, and to make new pro- 
visions to meet new conjunctures which may 
arise, but the deed, of course, goes to another 
point also, because it provides that we shall be 
able to declare and define our doctrinal tenets. 
Now, on that point, something has already been 
said; the point is a very important one, of 
course, but I think it is in à way a short one 
and I do not know really that I ought to repeat 


what I have said already, but I think it comes 
to this, that it is not in our view—I am speak- 
ing, of course, with the possible greatest respect 
—desirable that a Free Church, or three Free 
Churches, should ask Parliament—we think it 
is not consistent with the conception of a Free 
Church to ask Parliament — to declare or 
define a form of words embodying the doctrines 
held by these Free Churches, nor do we think 
that Parliament, even if we had asked it, would 
feel itself able to undertake that task. 


Sir George Doughty.] May I say I did not 
intend to imply that I wanted Parliament to 
prescribe what were to be the doctrines. The 
only point in my mind was, that if you were 
asking Parliament fora constitution, was it not 
a proper thing for the church themselves to 
agree on that constitution, and to embody it in 
their Bill; that was all. 


Mr. Pember.] Well, Sir, the difficulty we feel 
about that is, of course, that even if it is framed 
by the churches independently of Parliament, 
and introduced in the form of a schedule to the 
Bill, and even if Parliament took that schedule 
and confirmed it by a section in the Bill without 
altering one jot or tittle of what was contained 
in the schedule, nevertheless Parhament would 
in effect be defining or sanctioning the tenets 
contained in that schedule. It might even be 
said in a sense that Parliament was establishing 
the church; it certainly would, I submit most 
respectfully, be giving Parliamentary sanction to 
the constitution of the church and to statements 
of its doctrine; because that would really be 
confirmed by the Act to which they were 
scheduled, and it is for those reasons, Sir, that 
we did come before Parliament and ask them to 
leave it to us—to empower us to frame our own 
constitution and to state our own doctrines. 

Now, Sir, I think I have already said that 
the doctrines at present are practically identical, 
and that it is not intended in any way in the 
declaration of the doctrines in the proposed deed 

oll to depart from those existing doctrines : 
but Sir, we do further desire to have power, if 
need be, from time to time to re-state or alter 
our statement of doctrine. We do not anticipate 
that we are likely to do so for many years to 
come, we cannot tell, but we do not anticipate it ; 
and we propose to hedge that p about in 
our constitution with very careful restrictions ; it 
is not to be exercised except after consulting the 
circuit meetings as to the proposed alterations ; 
it is not to be exercised —— 


' Chai man.] Where is that —clause 13 ? 


Mr. Pember.] I say at once, Sir, that is not in 
the Bill. 


Chairman.] But the foundation is laid down 
with regard to altering the model deed under 
clause 13. 


Mr. Pember.] That is the model deed, Sir. 
This is the deed poll foundation. In the case 
of the deed poll foundation it is proposed that 
restrictions and alterations shall be contained in 
the deed itself. 

Sir George Doughty.] Then an alteration in 
that particular deed can be made by a three- 
fourths resolution of the conference, and there is 
no appeal to the circuits and synods. " 

| p 
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. Mr. Pember.] Not in the Bill, Sir, but there 
will be in the deed. We propose to do it, Sir, 
and witnessea will tell you that there is no doubt 
that it will be done. There will be inserted in 
the deed poll à clause providing, not only that 
alterations in doctrine can only be made on the 
vote of a three-fourths majority of the conference 
of the United Church, carried in one year and 
eonfirmed in the next year o but also 
that even that first resolution shall not be 
moved except after the whole project of altera- 
tion has been circulated in the year before to 
the circuit or quarterly meeting. 


Sir John Randles.] “Circulated,” you say. 
Voted on, do you mean ? 


Mr. Pember.] Certainly, Sir. At their auto- 
nomous meetings they will be able to vote for it, 
and they can send up their delegates by a 
resolution of their body to the central body. 


Sir George Doughty.] You 
that clear in the Bill, do you ? 


Mr. Pember.] We i ose to make that 
absolutely clear in the deed poll. 


Sir John Randles] It is not so in the Bill? 


Mr. Pember.] No, it is not in the Bill. We 
ropose to put 1t in the deed poll, and there will 
i the further restriction in the deed poll that 
the project of alteration shall only be mooted at 
certain periodic years—1915, I think, and then 
on every ten years; so that I think the Com- 
mittee may take it as undoubted that this power, 
if granted, will be so carefully hedged about that 
there is no possibility of the denominations 
being carried away by any chance wind of 
doctrine if any alteration 1s made. I have told 
you, Sir, that the witnesses will tell you that 
they do not anticipate any necessity arising for 
using the power for a long time to come; and 
if any alteration should be made, it will only be 
‘made after the fullest consideration, not only by 
the central governit g body of the church but by 
the circuit or quarterly meetings (which are, 
think, the same thing) throughout the whole 
body of the denomination; so that, I think, 
‘there will be plenty of security, even if you had 
not sufficient security in the character of the 
Conference and the importance of it— the 
conference of this united body. If you empower 
it to unite, I think you may buby assume that a 
conference of that nature would not be likely to 
do anything rash ; but at any rate it is so hedged 
about that 1t cannot do anything rash if we want 
.to do it; but what the Promoters of the Bill feel 
is this—that they cannot take upon themselves 
the responsibility either to ask Parliament to 
frame or themselves to frame a cast-iron creed 
unsusceptible of alteration or amendment, which 
is to bind the consciences (short of a special 
application to Parliament, for Parliament is 
omnipotent) of their successors through every 
generation. 
Now, Sir, I should like to say just a word or 
two more upon this point, because it is so 
important. 


propose to make 


Chairman.] It may be necessary when we 
tome to the clauses, but I do not think it is 
necessary at the present time to go into detail. - 
|. 271. 


Mr. Pember.] Very well, Sir. If you will 
allow me to reserve my further argument upon 
this point until you get to the clauses, of course 
I at once accept that suggestion I was 
going to argue further as to the propriety and 
reasonableness of such a power as this but after 
that intimation, Sir, I will reserve it until'we 
come to clauses. 

Then, Sir, after that intimation I will say no 
more on this particular clause, but I will just 
very shortly refer Me to one or two other 
clauses of the Bill. Clause 8 provides that the 
deed po. is to be executed and enrolled at the 
central office. 


Chairman.) I do not think it is necessary to 
go even into these ancillary clauses. : 


Mr. Pember.] Very well, Sir. 


Mr. Essex.) I would like to ask one question 
before you leave that point. On the principle 
you are laying down—freedom to alter items of 
creed—one of your bodies, at least, has already 
had that power for a great many years—-the 
Bible Christians. 


Mr. Pember.] That is so. 


Mr. Essex.] They have had it for a period of 
about three-quarters of a century. 


Mr. Pember.] I think that is so. 


Mr. Essex] Have they ever exercised that. 
right ? 


Mr. Pember.] No, I believe not. I was just. 
going to adduce that fact as an instance that. 
you might safely trust this conference with such 
a power in full confidence that it would not be. 
rashly used. 


Mr. Fssex.] Have either of the other bodies 
expressed any view as to whether they have 
us to do it or not during their hundred years' 
ife ? E: 


Mr. Pember.] I do not know that they have; 
but, of course, as you have mentioned that. 
point, I might just point this out to the Com- 
mittee, that unless the Committee should see. 
their way to grant us this power to alter our 
doctrines, they will be putting upon the Bible 
Christian Church—which is the body to which. 
the honourable member on the extreme left 
referred—they will be putting upon this Bible 
Christian Church this penalty against enteting 


‘into the amalgamation, that is, that they will be 


deprived of a power which they undoubtedly 
possess at the present moment. E 2 


Sir George Doughty.] On the other hand, you - 
define doctrine in the deed poll of the Methodist 
New Connexion, and you are going to rob those 
who have subscribed iu from time to time of 
the assurance that these doctrines will be main- 
tained if we give freedom such as you suggest. 
That is the Uber side of the question. B 


Mr. Pember.] Yes, that is quite true. After 
the honourable Chairman's intimation I was 
proposing to address myself to that point when 
we get to the clauses. 


Sir John Randles.] There is another poin 
upon which I should like to ask & question. Is 
B there 
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there any objection to embodying what you 
deseribe as being intended to go into the deed 
poll, in the Bill in reference to the synods or 
district meetings? It requires a three-fourths 
vote of the conference. 


Mr. Pember.] That is so, Sir. 


Sir John Randles] But in the deed poll it 
will define it—that it must go before the district 
meetings. 


Mr. Pember.] Yes, Sir. 


Sir John E Is there any objection to 
embodying in the Bill the necessity of going to 
the district meetings as well as the necessity to 
go to the conference? I only want to know if 
there is an objection to it. 


Mr. Pember.] Might I for a moment, Sir, 
speak to my clients ? 


Chairman.] Yes. 


Mr. Pember.] I could not myself see that 
there would be any objection to that : but I have 
consulted the Promoters of the Bill, and they 
desire me to say to the Committee that they see 
no objection whatever to putting that in. 


Sir John Randles.] Thank you, E am much 
obliged. 


Mr. Pember.] If the Committee desire it, we 
should be perfectly prepared to insert in the 
Bill a proviso. 


Chairman.] I think there would be strong 
grounds why that should not be inserted in the 
Bill. You are going to be governed by the 
conference—by a majority of the conference ? 


Mr. Pember.] Yes. 


Charrman.| I think you would be fettering 
yourselves a very great deal by putting it in the 
Bill. 


_ Mr. Pember.] Of course, I may say that my 
clients instructed me to say that they saw no 
objection. Of course, as a matter of fact, they 
would much rather not have it put in the Bill, 
because it is in a sense rather a domestic matter, 
end it would rather cumber the Bill. They 
would prefer not to put it in: at thesame time, 
if the Committee 


Mr. Hseex.] You would set up a conflict 
possibly between the districts and the confer- 
ence, : 


Mr. Pember.] Possibly ; it might be so. 


Sir John Randles.] It is only proposing to do 
by Bill what you are proposing to do by deed 


poll. 


Chairman.] That is ascertained in the first 
instanco. 


Sir John Randles.] That which the deed poll 
s proposing to do. 


Mr. Pember.] Yes, that is so. Of course, I 
might point out, Sir, that the conference will be 
a representative body represented by delegates 
elected by those very districts. 
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Sir John Randles.| The synods—the district 
meetings—are also even more representative, I 
take it, than the conference itself. 


Mr. Pember.] I think there is a considerable 
ex-officio element; for instance, I think the 
superintendent minister of every circuit in the 
district is a member of the district meeting as of 
right. 


Sir John Randles.] Yes, but there are a great 
many more laymen attend the district meetings 
than attend the conference. 


Mr. Penber.] I think, Sir, there need be no 
apprehension but that under the pror one 
proposed in the deed poll foundation, the district 
meetings would have every opportunity of 
making their feelings known to the conference 
before it proceeded even to the first vote. Of 
course, as I say, we would rather that this 
particular proviso—these checks on this power— 
should be left to be inserted in the deed poll 
foundation ; we would much rather that was so; 
at the same time, if the Committee intimated a 
strong feeling the other way, we should not wish 
to appear obstinate or contumacious. 


Sir John Randles.] In fact, you would rather 
get your Bill than not have it inserted ? 


Mr. Pember.] That is so. 


Chairman.] I think it would be a very wrong 
system to adopt, to lay before the local districts 
a peewee scheme for approval or otherwise, 
and then when that scheme came before the 
conference—to their representatives on that 
conference—they were tied: down as to whether 
or no they should adopt the Bill in its exact 
shape without power to alter it. 


Mr. Pember.] I did aot understand the honor- 
able member to suggest that. 


Sir John Randles.] I do not suggest anything 
of that sort. 


Chairman.] I think it went a great way in 
that direction. 


Mr. Pember.] It did; it went further than we 
liked, Sir. 


Sir George Doughty.) May I make clear to 
your mind what isin my mind? My point is this: 
Supposing that there is an agitation to alter some 
particular doctrine, it does seem to me that thd 
district meetings, which represent so largely the 
different churches, should be ad before 
such à power could be finally operated by the 
conference itself, 


Mr. Pember.] That is precisely what we intend 
to do. 


Chairman.) And the conference can lay down 
rules—and naturally would lay down rules—that 
they should be consulted. 


Mr. Pember.] It would. 


Mr. Essez.] I do not conceive that there would 
be any greater question likely to arise at any 
district meeting which was called to elect re- 
presentatives for the conference than a proposal 
to alter its creed. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Pember.] I should have thought not. 


Mr. Essez.] If that were so, the men who were 
sent up from those districts would clearly have 
a mandate to the conference, and you would 
have a greater guarantee. 


Mr. Pember.] I think so, Sir. Then I think 
perhaps I may postpone anything else I have to 
say on the clauses for the moment, after what you 
have said. They are all clauses dealing with 
matters of detail, and I do not think any matter 
of pruuope is raised by the later clauses. 

should just add this, that there are some 
clauses at the end which interest Government 
offices and other publie bodies. There is a 
provision in clause 26 : “ As to buildings certified 
as places of religious worship and registered for 
solemnisation of marriages,” That, Sir, of course, 
concerns the Registrar-General. The object of 
the clause is this 


Yhairman.] That is a formal matter also. 
Mr. Pember.] Yes, Sir. 


I was asked just to 


mention it to you, but it is a formal matter; and 
similarly, I think, clause 28 as to schernes of the 
Charity Commissioners or the Board of Educa- 
tion. I think, Sir, with your permission I will 
proceed to call my evidence. t have got several 
witnesses here. Of course, the first witness I 
have to take at some little length over the 
ground, but the others will be all extremely 
short. 


Cha irman.] I do not think even with the first 
witness it will be necessary to go through the 
figures again. ` | 


Mr. Pember.] Very well, Sir. 

Chavrman.] It will simply be sufficient to con- 
firm the statements in the Preamble. I think 
you need confine yourself only to that. 


Mr. Pember.] Very well, Sir. 


Mr. F. W. Peimber was heard to open the case 
for the PROMOTERS. 


The Rev. EBENEZER DARREL CORNISH; sworn. 


Mr. Pember.] I understand, Sir, you do not 
wish me to take this gentleman through the 
figures I have given you ? 


Chairman.] The Committee do not wish to 
hear them again. He may say that he has heard 
your statement and confirms 1t. 


Mr. Pemober. 


1. You area minister of the United Methodist 
Free Church, of 38 years standing ?—I am, Sir. 

2. You were president of this Church in 
1898 ?—I was. 

3. You held the office of chapel secretary and 
various other offices, including the secretaryship 
of the Superannuation Beneficent Fund ?—That 
is 80. 

4. And you are secretary to the Parliamentary 
Committee promoting the union of the three 
churches ?— That is so. 

5. Have you the Bill in your hand ?—Y es. 

6. And you have read the statements in the 
Preamble ?— Yes, that is so, Sir. 

7. Are those statements correct and true ?— 
They are. | 

8, And you have had the misfortune to listen 
to my remarks. Are the figures and facts which 
I opened to the Committee also correct /!—I have 
checked them as Counsel has gone through them, 
and they are correct. 

9. Of course I suppose you are well acquainted 
with the state of feeling amongst the Free 
Churches, particularly tbe various branches of 
the Methodist family '—I am. 

10. As to the feeling in favour of union 
amongst those Churches, what do you say ?— 
That 1s very decided, Sir. 

11. Will you tell the Committee what, in your 
view, are the advantages which will accrue to 
your denomination from being amalgamated ? 

ell, of course it will prevent overlapping, tend 
to the efficiency of the churches, and it will re- 
duce very largely the cost of administration. 
Those are the material matters, but there are the 
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Mr. Pember—continued. 


higher spiritual matters. It is an evidence of 
the unity of the Church, and is an approxima- 
tion towards the great ideal which we have 
cherished for many years of Methodist Unity. 

12. With regard to the doctrines at prescnt 
held by these three bodies who desire to unite, 


are they in substance identical ?!—Oh, they are; 


we are all Methodists. 

13. With regard to the question of your state- 
ment of doctrine in the deed poll which you will 
frame if Parliament authorises you to unite, do 
you propose to make any alteration in the sub- 
stantial doctrine at present held by the three 
bodies ?—Oh no; the doctrines are practically 
the same. Of course words alter a bit, but the. 
doctrines are the same. 

14. And with regard to the suggested power. 
which you desire, to alter or restate your doctrine 
from time to time, is it à power which you an- 
ticipate that you are-likely to authorise the use 
of in the immediate future ?. —Oh, no. 

15. Your attitude is, is it not, that you are 
not empowered to frame a creed which will tie 
up your successors ?—Most decidedly that is our 
attitude. 

16. Now with regard to the feeling in the three - 
existing denominations in favour of the Bill, can 
you tell the Committee what it is ’—It is stronger, 
now, Sir, than it was a few years ago; it is 
stronger now than when this vote was taken. 

17. And with reference to a certain percentage 
of adverse—I will not say hostile, but adverse. 
voting in 1905 on the question of the financial 
proposals, will you tell the Committee whether - 
that amount of opposition has remained undi- 
minished or whether it has been lessened by 
time ?—It has largely diminished, as is evidenced 
by this fact: A great deal of this opposition arose 
out of the position of affairs on what is called 
the superannuation fund. We had gone into the 
matter, and felt that it was necessary that the 
churches should contribute more than they had 
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Mr. Pember—continued. 


done. There was a little opposition. Well, since 
then that opposition has very largely died away, 
insomuch diat circuits that were antagonistic 
are now contributing largely to the fund. 

. 18. I think that is all I need ask Mr. Cornish. 
The Committee may like to ask him, perhaps, 
some questions. 

Mr. Essex. 


19. Have you travelled about through all 
the bodies that are proposing to amalgamate 
really ?—I have not travelled much amongst the 
Bible Christian churches, but I have amongst 
the others—the United Methodist Free Churches 
and the Methodist New Connexion. | 

20. And it is from your latter knowledge that 
you declare your belief that the desire M this 
movement is really strong ?—It is. 


Mr. Pember.] We have a witness here from 
the Bible Christians who will answer the Hon- 
ourable Member's question. I think Mr. Cornish 
ought perhaps formally to put in the three 
Foundation Deeds of the three bodies. 


Chairinan.] We have got copies of them. 


Mr. Pembev.] They have been handed in, but 
I put thein in formally through him. 


` Chairmen.) We will take them as being put 
In. 


_ Mr. Pember.] May we take it that the Minutes 
Volume is put in ? 


‘Chairman.] Yes. 


Sir George Doughty.] You are a “ Free’ 
Methodist ? 


 Witness.] I am, Sir. 


‘21. In connection with your church, I suppose 
‘there will be persons who will have left a good 
deal of money at different times in their wills to 
the “ Free" Church ?—That is so, Sir. 
22. For the teaching of the doctrine of that 

. church ?—Well, they have left it to the churches. 
. 23. You mean by that that they have left it 
to the “ church " for the time being to do as they 
liked with it ?—For the promotion of given 
. objects. For instance, a good friend in Sheffield 
lett a good amount of money for our superan- 
nuation fund and for our chapel loan fund. 
Well, that is for the objects o those specific 
funds. 

4 94. All these funds, as I understand, whatever 
branch of your church they have been left to, 
have been left for some specific purpose—that is, 
.the teaching of your doctrine and to subscribe to 
'the maintenance of your church ?—I should not 
«say for the teaching of specific doctrine; it has 
been left for the promotion of the objects of 
those funds. 
-- 25. Do you think it is wise that the new body 
should: have unlimited power to alter their 
»doctrine if they please ?—Undoubtedly, Sir, for 
this reason: Truth is always larger than any 
. Statement of it. 

~ '96. I understand by that, that if a three- 
‘fourths majority of your new church were to 
. become Unitarian, you would think no injustice 
.was done t» the minority of 25 per cent. who 
were required to subscribe to their tenets ?—If 
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three-fourths of the Free Church were to become 
Unitarians, I should say that it was a sorry thing 
for the church which would have become a 
Unitarian Church then. 


27. What I am trying to get from you is this: 
Would not the consciences of the 25 per cent. 
which is left be seriously violated, and would not 
they, in effect, represent what the church had 
originally meant ?—Well, if the 25 per cent. left 
are the small remnant of the church, I should be 
very sorry for them, but I should feel that the 
property belonging to the church itself, repre- 
sented by the large majority, belonged to that 
church in its new dispensation. 


28. You would be sorry, but would not you say 
that their consciences would be violated /—I do 
not think their consciences would be much 
violated, Sir. It is an almost impossible state of 
things to imagine. 

29. Do not you think, looking back over the 
history of generations—I mean in church lifé— 
that hates do come, and that it is necessary to 
have safeguards. Is not that so ?—Looking 
through the history of church life, Sir, I should 
say the progress is quite in the other direction. 


30. Might I ask, Have any of these legatees 
at any time put an express condition to the 
legacy to the effect that the sums so devised, or 
given, should be applied only to a body teaching 
the doctrines then existing ?—I know of no 
legacy which has involved any statement of 
doctrine, Sir. 


Sir: John Randles. 


31. I suppose you know that there ‘are 
Unitarian urches that were not originally 
Unitarian Churches ?—Yes, I know that—Pres- 
bvterian. 

32. Leaving that point, I am not anxious to 
find out from you so much whether you think 
there should be a power to change the doctrine, 
but I would like to know whether your people, in 
discussing this proposed amalgamation, whilst 
they are generally in favour of amalgamation 
(practically unanimously so) are aware that 
under this Bill which you are framing, it would 
be possible by a three-fourths majority of the 
conference to change from Methodism to Unitar- 
ianism in belief. Are you aware of that? That 
is what I want to know ?—What I should say, in 
answer to that ‘area is that they are aware 
that it is possible for the churches by a three- 
fourths majority to alter their beliefs. 


33. They are aware of that ?—Oh, yes, they are 
aware of that. 
34. They quite understand it ?—Yes. 


35. Leaving that point, in reference to the 
uestion of the reference to the district meetings, 
t understand that you do not sce any great 
objection—the Promoters see no great objection 
—to the reference in the Bill being to the district 
meetings as well as to the conferences. You do 
not see ary great objection to that ?—I do, Sir. 

36. Oh, you do ?—I do. 

37. You do not agree with the Promoters ?— 
For this reason: Conference is an authoritative 
body, and to insert a clause referring to district 
meetings would be to n. another body in com- 
petition with your authoritative body. 

38. So 
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.38. So that you do not approve of its being 
embodied in the deed poll /—Oh, yes, I do. 
39. You do ?—Yes. 


Mr. Pember.] So that we may have it quite 
clear, mày I say that what we do not object to 
it is a proviso in the deed p that any proposal 
for change should be laid before the district 
meetings—thé quarterly meetings. 


Chairman.] That must be taken for granted, 
because in choosing their representatives they 
are but choosing shen for the specific object ; 
and if the doctrines are changed, it is bound to 
come before the churches when they elect their 
representatives for the second annual meeting, 
by which this alteration would have to be 
ordered. 


Mr. Pember.) That would be so. 


Witness.) And I might add this, if you will 
allow me, Sir,—that there is nothing awakens 
such feeling as a question of doctrine, and if a 
To of change of doctrine came before the 

istrict meetings, you would have the represen- 
tatives chosen upon that question altogether. 


Sir John Randles. 


40. Are the members of the conference all 
elected by the district meetings ?--With the 
exception of a very few. There are a few neces- 
sary officers, and we are proposing that there 
shall be a number of guardian representatives 
—24 guardian representatives—elected for a 
term of six years. - 

41. The conference itself; would it elect any ? 
—No. The district meetings alone would nomi- 
mate these guardian representatives; and the 
conferences are elected. 

49. Will the conference elect any representa. 
tives itself ?—No, only the guardian representa- 
tives. 

Chairman, 


43. They are nominated ? —They are nomina- 
ted. 


i John Randles. 


44. They are nominated by the district meet- 
ings ?—By the district meetings. 


Mr. Gwynn. 


: 45. Would you mind explaining in what sense 
they are nominated? What is the meaning of 
that as distinct from elected ?— The district 
meetings are held a few months before the con- 
ference; conference business is brought before 
those district meetings, and those district meet- 
ings have the rig t to nominate to the con- 
ference for election, certain persons to be chosen 
as guardian representatives. 

46. The conference makes its choice from 
among the persons nominated ?—That is so. 


Chairman. 


47. But these guardian representatives are not 
the whole of the representatives ?-—Oh, no. 
There are only 24 of those. 


Sir John Randles. 


48. The district meetings are very much more 
representative of the laity than the conference, I 
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presume. You have a larger body of laymen 
present in the district meeting in proportion 
than you have in the conference ?—No, Sir. 


Chairman. 


49. You are bound to have ?—Well, not of 
ministers. I have not gone into figures. 

50. In the district meetings ?—In the district 
meetings; all the ministers attend the district 
meetings and the circuits elect representatives 
to the district meeting. 


Sir John Randles. 


51. Yes; but are they not in the proportion 
of two or three or four laymen to one minister ? 
—] do not think that would be so in the united 
district meetings; it will practically balance. 

52. It is not so in some ? —That may be so, but 
we are speaking of our proposals. 


Mr. Pember.] I.am told it is about a balance, 
certainly in the United Methodist. Free 
Churches. I have another witness from those 
churches who will tell you that. 


Watness.] I would like to add that it is an 
important point in relation to this matter of the 
change of doctrine. I said just now that we 
cherish the idea of Methodist unity, that is, the 
whole Methodist family in this Kingdom coming 
together as one church. Now, in the Wesleyan 
Methodist body there is no definite statement of 
doctrine in its deed poll; in the Primitive 
Methodist body there is no definite statement of 
doctrine in its deed poll. The only statement in 
the deed poll of those two bodies is this, that 
nothing contrary to the teaching that is found in 
John Wesley's Notes on the New Testament and 
his sermons shall be taught. So that it is 
merely a negative position. Now when we come 
to union, we shall have to formulate a basis of 
faith which will be Methodistic, and we want to 
be able to go into these negotiations for Methodist 
union with a hand comparatively free, so that we 
may be able to adapt ourselves to the rest of the 
Methodist family. 


Sir John Randles. 


53. I do not want to prevent you in any way. 
Do not misunderstand ?—-That is-one object we 
had in seeking powers to vary our deed poll. 


Mr. George White. 


54. One question in regard to violating the 
conscience. I suppose all the members of these 
churches join them in order to have the 
advantages of Free Churchmen ?—That is so. 

55. Therefore they recognise that with the 
right of Free Churchmen they have got to take 
the perils of liberty which may in some way 
or other at some future time make some slight 
changes in their present theological beliefs; thev 
recognise that there is that peril attaching ?— 


. That is so. 


56. And they are quite willing to take it in 
order to have those advantages; therefo:e, if the 


catastrophe happens which my honourable 


friends have foreshadowed they need not violate 
their consciences because they would have the 
privilege of coming out ; they would be entitled 
to do that ? —That is so. | : 
57. As 
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Mr. Hay Morgan. 


57. As to the possibility of the Church becom- 
ing Unitarian, have you ever heard of a 
Methodist Unitarian Church ?—No. 

58. So that if three-fourths of the voters even 
voted to become Unitarian, would not they have 
to come to Parliament to get, this altered. 


Chairman.] I think they would have a perfect 
right to be Unitarians. 


Mr. Hay Morgan.] Not in the Met*odist 
Church. 

Watness.] That is so; but I may say this in 
order to quiet the alarms that any may cherish, 
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the tendency is further away from Unitarianism 
to-day than ever it was before. 


Sir George Doughty. 

59. Would you object to some words being 
enacted in one of these clauses which you have 
mentioned in regard to the deed of Wesleyan 
Methodism, namely, that the doctrines shall be 
embraced in what Mr. Wesley taught and wrote ? 
—I should object to it; I should object to it 
most decidedly. John Wesley was a “ broader " 
E than many people imagine him to have 

en. 


The Reverend Epwarp BOoADEN; sworn. 


Mr. Pember. 


60. You are a minister of the United Metho- 
dist Free Churches of 58 years standing, and you 
were president of the denomination in 1871, I 
think ?—That is so. 

61. You held the office of chapel secretary for 
38 years, up to 1902 /— Yes. 

62. And I think you have sat on every annual 
assembly or conterence of the United Methodist 
Free Churches since 1861, and you have been a 
member of the Union Joint Comnnittee, the 
committee that has been preparing this scheme 
of union, ever since its commencement ?— Yes. 

63. Now you have been in the room while Mr. 
Cornish gave his evidence, may I take it gener- 
ally that yon confirm what he said ?—I do, Sir. 

64. Now, I think we have already had suffi- 
cient evidence of the fact that the question of 
union between these three bodies has not arisen 
suddenly ; therefore, I will not take you through 
the questions I had intended to ask you. ill 
you just tell the Committee whether there is 
throughout your United Free Churches a feeling 
in favour of the proposed union ’—There is a 
general feeling, almost unanimous, and that 
feeling is very strong. 

65. And do you believe that considerable 
advantages will accrue to your three denomi- 
nations if this union is permitted ?—I do. 

66. Now, with reference to the power to alter 
the statement of the doctrines of the proposed 
United Church, do you agree with Mr. Cornish 
that that is a very important thing indeed to 
have, and very desirable ‘—Yes, Sir Í agree. 


Mr. Pember—continued. 


67. And do you concur generally in the 
reasons which Mr. Cornish has given for your 
desire to have that power /— Y es. 


68. I think that is all I need ask you. 


Sir John Handles. 


69. I just want to know if it is your belief that 
the members of your church who have consi- 
dered this matter were fully cognisant of the fact 
that there was a power to alter their doctrine by 
a three-fourths vote of their conference, and that. 
they eral of the amalgamation on those 
particular lines /!—1 may say, Sir, in answer to 
that, that I have travelled a good deal; I have 
attended a great many meetings, circuit meetings 
and otherwise, where the question now before us 
was brought before them. 


70. This particular question ?—Yes ; and they 
were fully aware of and approved ef what was 
intended. 


Mr. Pember.] Now, Sir, with your permission, 
I propose to call quite shortly one more gentle- 
man, he being a minister of one of the other two 
denominations, and then I have two or three 
representative laymen, who have kindly come 
here; and I thought, with your permission, I 
would put two of them into the box and take 
their evidence quite shortly; I do not wish to 
weary the Committee, I will call, with the 
Committee's permission, the Reverend George 
Packer. 


The Reverend GEORGE PACKER ; sworn. 


Mr. Pember. 


71. You are a minister of the Methodist New 
Connexion Church, and have been 4or the last 
42 years /(—Y es. 

72. You were president of the church in the 
year 1895-6. were you not ?— Yes. 

13. You have been a member of the confe- 
rence for 31 years ?—Yos. 

74. You have been the secretary of this union 
committee which has been preparing this Bill? 
— Yes. 

75. And you have held that office from the 
beginning of the negotiations ?— Yes. 


Mr. Pember—continued. 
76. I think you have attended very laudably, 


every meeting of the committee and most of the 
various sub-committees ?—That 18 so. 


77. Which have been appointed for purposes 
in connection with the preparation of this union 
scheme; and you are a guardian representative 
and secretary of the Foreign Missions and 
Extension Fund /—Yes. 


78. You are also a trustee of the connexional 
college and other institutions in connection with 
your denomination ?— Yes. 

79. E think 
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79. I think you were in the room when Mr. 
Cornish gave his evidence /—Yees. 

80. May I take it that you confirm generally 
what he said ? —Yes. 


81. With regard to your own denomination, 
what do you say as to the feeling about the pro- 
ns union ?—The feeling is universally in 

avour of union and stronglv in favour of union, 

82. Ànd what is your feeling as to the advan- 
tage to be derived from the project of the union ? 
—I agree with all that Mr. Cornish has said on 
that matter, and | presume, therefore, | need not 
repeat it. 


83. No. I think the duties of your office take 
you practically every year over the whole of 
ey Connexion, do they not ’-—Very largely. 
I visit pretty nearly all the districts in the course 
of the year, there is not indeed a circuit in the 
Connexion that I have not visited within the 
last few years. 


84. So that you are in rather an exceptional 
position to speak to the whole feeling of the 
Connexion with regard to this Bill /—That is so, 


Chairman. 


85. Do you confirm the statements made in 
the Preamble of the Bill ?——Yes. 


Sir John Randles. 


86. You are satisfied that the members of 
your own church approving of this amalgama- 
tion do so on those particular lines, knowing 
that there is a three-fourths majority power to 
vary the doctrinal tenets; they had that present 
to their minds, had they ?—Yes, not merely that, 
but our conference is just over; ours is the first 
of the three conferences ; the other two have not 
been held yet. In expounding this matter 
before the late conference, which is only just 
over, I explained the position as it has been put 
by Counsel before the Committee this morning, 
that is to say that the doctrine that would be in 
the deed poll, and adopted by the conference, 
would not form part of the Act of Parliament, 
that is, as I suppose, would be the case; and I 
explained what would have to be done in case 
there was an alteration, that is to say there must 
be a three-fourths majority of the conference 
and that it must be submitted to the circuits 
which elected the district meetings. The very 
persons who elect the constitution for making 
the conference will have the matter before them, 
and it will then have to be carried by a three- 
fourths majority again before anything could be 
done. I may say, however, that there is not the 
slightest desire that I know for the change; I do 
not know of any such desire, it is simply felt 
that a re-statement perhaps may be necessary in 
the course of years. 


Chairman. 


__ 87. You cannot foresee that any necessity for 
change would arrive in the lifetime of Auk B 
present in this room ?—That is so. 


The Reverend GEoRGE PACKER. 
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Chairman —continued. 


88. But vou think it is desirable to have the 

wer to do it,so that you need not come to 
Parliament again in the event of the necessity 
arising ?—That is the very advantage. 


Sir John Randles. 


89. What [ wanted to know was that your 
people understood it, and in reply to my question 
your answer is, * Yes,” that they did /—Yes. 


Mr. Ferens.] E think Mr. Packer goes further 
than before in stating that the matter will be 
referred to the quarterly meetings in the circuit. 


Witness.]] Yes. The method proposed will be 
for all such questions in the decennial periods 
to be referred, in the first instance to the circuits ; 
the circuits will elect the district representatives. 


90. Only at the decennial period ?—Only at 
the decennial period. Well, as regards the 
“decennial period," it was felt that possibly in 
the formation of the new church there might be 
need of a change in some respects—governmental 
or otherwise—in a shorter period than the ten 
years, so that the first alteration is to be “1915”; 
after that the decennial period will govern. 


mir George Doughty. 


91. We have, as I vnderstand, an assurance in 
what this gentleman has said, that this question 
of alteration will be referred to circuits in this 
way ?—All the people--the people themselves. 


92. That is so; and if that is going to be 
embodied in the trust deed, that satisfies me ? 


Chairman.) | think we may take it for 
granted that the people in electing the con- 
ference will, in the first deed make arrangements, 
if a changé has to be brought about, how that 
change shall be done. 


Witness.] Exactly. 


93. The churches would have the power to do 
that ?—Exactly. 


Sir George Doughty. 


94. But is not that going to be stated in tho 
trust deed—the method by which this should be 
done ?—-In the deed poll ? 


95. I mean in the deed poll ?—Oh, yes, that is 
to be in the deed poll. 


Chairman.] This Bill does not define in any 
way that it shall be included in the deed poll. 


Mr. Pember.] No, that is so. 


Sir George Doughty.] I understand from this 
witness that the committee have the assurance 
that it is the intention to do so. 


Witness.] It is undoubtedly the intention. 


Mr. Pember.] It is the intention; and it is the 
intention, Sir, that this matter should be referred 
to the circuits and districts. I am told that 
that is so, Sir. 


96. This 
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The Reverend JouN LUKE; sworn. 


Mr. Pember. 


96. This gentleman, Sir, is from the Bible 
Christians, the other denomination which have 
not yet been before you. (To the witness.) 
You e been a minister of the Bible Christian 
Church for the last 35 years, and you were 
resident of the church in 1900 and 1901 ?— 

hat is so. 

97. And you have held various other offices in 
connection with the church ?— Yes. | 

98. And from the beginning you have been a 
member for instance of this committee for 


‘dealing with the union ?—That is so. 
. 99. I suppose you have read the Preamble of 
the Bill ?—I have. 


. 100. Are the statements contained there 
true ?—Perfectly true. 

101. And I think you have had the advantage 
of hearing Mr. Cornish's evidence in the room ?— 
Yes, Sir. 

102. Do yeu generally confirm that on behalf 
of the Bible Christian Church ?—Entirely so. 
' 103. And I think I am correct in what I said, 
am I not, that the Bible Christian Church was 
rather an offshoot than a secession ?—That is so. 

104. Can you speak as to the desire of the 
Bible Christian Church for this union between 
the different churches ?—1t is overwhelmingly in 
favour of it; and a few who were opposed have 
ziven over their opposition; we are practically 
unanimous. | | 


Mr. Pember—continued. 


105. Now, I want to ask you just one more 
question. Are the members of the Bible Christian 
Church under the impression that they have at 
prec power to change their doctrine ?—We 

ave power now—yes. 

106. As a matter of fact, you have already, 
I think, availed yourself of that power ?—We 
have had that power, but for 92 years we have 
not exercised it. 

107. But you regard it as of very great im- 
portance that a Free Church should have that 

ower ?—We believe that we should have such 
iberty. | 

108, And would you regard the necessity of 
surrendering that power as a very serious dis- 
advantage to you?—Cortainly; it would be 
ca | 


Sir John Randles. 


109. Your people are fully conversant with 
the contents of this Bill, I presume ?—Yes; the 
Bil was laid before the various * courts" some 
week or two before the matter was discussed in 
a quarterly meeting. 


Mr. Pember.] Now, Sir, if I might, I will just 
call a layman or two of the church who have 
been good enough to come here. I should like 
to call Mr. Duckworth, who is a Member of your 
honourable House. | D 


Mr. James DUCKWORTH (a Member of the House); sworn. - 


Mr. Pember. 


110. I think I need not introduce you, Mr. 
Duckworth, to the Committee. You are a 
member of the United Methodist Free Church, 
and were president of the Connexion in 1894- 
1895 ?—Yes. 

(7 Xll. For the last 14 years you have been a 
member of their annual assembly ?— Yes. 

112. And I think also you are a member of 
the Connexional Committee of the denomination, 
are you not ?—Yes, that is so. "m 

113. That is a Committee which practieaily 
exercises a large amount of the power of the 
annual assembly between its sessions ?—Yes. 

.114. When it is not sitting ?— Yes. 

115. You are also treasurer of the Manchester 
Theological Training College ?— Treasurer of the 
endowment fund. 

116. You have heard, I think, Mr. Cornish's 
evidence ; do you confirm it ?— Yes, Sir. 

117. Has the question of this union been very 
carefully considered by the members of your 
church ?— Yes, it has. 
^ 118. Is there a strong feeling pim iru. your 


Connexion in favour of the proposed union ?— 
Very decl indeed. 
119. And speaking for yourself, with your 


knowledge of the three bodies, what do you say 
as to the advantages to be derived from the 
union 7—I am sure the advantages will be very 
eat. ‘ 
120. And promote efficiency and economy in 
religious work and administration ?—That is so. 


Mr. Pember—continued., 


121. And am I to take it that you.agree with 
the other witnesses in what they have said as to 
the paramount desirability of having power from 
time to time to restate your doctrine /—0Oh, yes. 
We could not be what we are if we had not that 
MER It is the price we have to pay for 
reedom, and we are prepared to pay it. - 


Sir John Randles. 


122. Do you see any objection to the synod, 
that is to say, the district meeting or, perhaps, 
the quarterly meeting being, as the Promoters 
suggested it might possibly be, under the Bill as 
well as under the deed poll ?—That would not 
do if you put it in the Bill We do not want it 
in the Bill. | 


Chairman. 


123. Can you imagine a state of things where 
they would not be consulted? I suppose, if this 


Bil p they would be consulted ?— That is 
SO. 


hey must be consulted from the quarterly 
meeting upwards. | 
194. Your conference could not be constituted 
unless they were consulted, could it ?—No, not 
at all. They must be consulted. 


Sir John Randles. 


125. That is supposing the deed poll is 
adopted in that particular form ?—Yes. 
126. Suppose 
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Sir George Doughty. 


126. Suppose you died and left a hundred 
thousand pounds to this United Church, would 
you think it right that a hundred years hence 
doctrines that you do not believe in now should 
be adopted by them, and your money used to 
teach shen !—]f the people had anything to do 
with it and thought it was a right and proper 


Sir CHARLES THOMAS 


Mr. Pember. 

129. You have for 50 years been a member of 
the Methodist New Connexion Church ?—Yes. 

180. And for 20 years you have been a 
guardian representative of that church ?—Yes. 

131. You are a member of their annual com- 
mittee ?— Yes. 

132. That, I think, is a committee which acts 
in exercise of the powers of the conference when 
the conference is not sitting; am I right there ? 
— Yes. 

133. You have been treasurer for the Con- 
tingent Fund for 10 years ?— Yes. 

134. And you are a trustee of a number of 
chapels of the Connexion /‘—Yes. 

135. You were Mavor of Sheffield in 1894 and 
1895, and you are a justice of the peace and a 
merchant manufacturer of Sheffield ?—Yes. 

136. Can you tell the Committee what vour 
knowledge is of the feeling throughout your 
Connexion in favour of the proposed union ?— 
The active opposition to the union has been con- 
fined to one family, and the members of that 
family have now retired from their opposition 
and are entirely in accordance with the general 
feeling of the denomination. 

137. And, in your view, will the union be 
likely to promote economy and efficiency in 


LL 
Mr. James DuckwonTH (a Member of the House). 


(Continued. 


Mr. George Dowghty—continued. 


thing for them to go through the process of 
voting, I should say “ yes.” 

127. You call that the “price of freedom” ¢ 
—That is the price of liberty. 

128. The liberty of somebody else to use your 
money in à way you do not believe in ?—I sec 
no hardship. 


SKELTON ; affirmed. 


Mr. Peiiber—continued. 


administration ?—Yes, I think so, decidedly, aud 
I hail the union as a token of what is coming 
through the world, that there is to be more of 
union and less of division. 


Sir John Rundles. 


138. You are quite satisfied that the people of 
your denominational church realise the meaning 
of the clause relating to the variation in the 
trusts as to doctrinal steps ?—I give them credit 
for doing so. 


139. You would regard it, I presume, as a 
calamity if the church became Unitarian 7—Well, 
I will not be there then. 


140. Then you do not mind ?—Well, “ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof" We are 
hoping that this is a preliminary step to union 
in the larger body—in the mother body—and I 
think all of us can leave the question ot doctrine 
absolutely to that larger body when it will come. 
and I hope it will come very soon. 


Mr. Pember.] With your permission, I should 
like to call one more witness, a layman from the 
Bible Christian Church — Mr. George Pearse 
Dymond—that will be my last witness. 


Mr. GEORGE PEansE DyMonpD; sworn. 


Mr. Pember. 


141. You are a lay member of the Bible 
Christian Connexion, are you not ?;— That is so. 

142. And a member of their examining com- 
mittee and of their Connexional committees ?— 
Y es. 

143. I think for the past 17 years you have 
been a member of their conference ?—I have. 

144. You are the principal of the Hoe 
Grammar School at Plymouth ?—Yes. 

145. You are also a Master of Arts of London 
and local secretary of the Teachers' Guild and 
Oxford Local Examinations ?—Y es. 

146. You were formerly president of the 
South Devon and East Cornwall Federation of 
Free Churches ?—That is so. 

147. Can you tell the Committee what your 
knowledge is as to the feeling throughout your 
Connexion as to the present Bill?— Being situated 
at Plymouth I am in the centre of the historic 
part of our denomination, because our denomi- 
nation began its work chiefly in Devon and 
Cornwall ; I have therefore had an opportunity 
of witnessing the great change of feeling that 
has come over the people, as they have got to 
understand what these negotiations involve. 

271. 


Mr. Pembler—continued. 


At first, of course, there was a sentimental 
feeling of aloofness; but as they have come to 
realise what advantages would accrue from 
such a union as this they have become converted 
to the whole thing, so that some who at first 
opposed are now warm eaters There are 
many instances of that kind. 


148. In your view, will the union, if sanctioned 
by Parlament, be productive of considerable 
advantages to all the three bodies ?—Oh, a great 
advantage without doubt. 


Chairman.] Sir John Randles wishes to ask a 
question of the learned Counsel representing the 
Attorney-General. 


Sir John Randles.} What I wanted to get at 
was this. In reference to the clause giving 
power to vary the trusts, I wanted to ask whether 
you think that it would be possible for such a 
variation to take place as that—by a three-fourths 
majority even—they should become, say, Unit- 
arian (I only use that as an illüstration), I should 
like to get your opinion as to whether they would 
not still be liable to an action; whether it would 

C give 
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give them power to so deviate from being what 
Is known as a Methodist Free Church, and 
becoming, say, a Unitarian Church ; whether the 
common law would not prevent that, notwith- 
standing what is in this dues 


Mr. Be«umont.] You are asking me there 
rather a difficult question. 


Sir John Randles.] It is difficult; that is why 
Il asked you; because I do not know myself. 


Mr. Beaumont.] I put the point to the 
Attorney-General last night. I di : There must 
be some power to vary ; you must have two sides ; 
you might have Unitarianism on one side and 

oman Catholicism on the other, but still 
privileges they must have—power; would you 
entirely approve of that being the power? We 
did not go into the question of the possibility of 
the common law interfering ; and Mo you say 
“common law" you mean the Court of 
Chancery ? 


Sir John Randles.] Yes. 


Mr. Beawmont.] The courts do allow variations, 
of course, in charitable trust. As you know in 
Chancery we have new schemes perpetually 
made; and I noticed particularly what one of 
the witnesses said :—He said : * Well, I shall not 
be here then," in reply to the question put to him 
as to whether it would be right if a hundred 
thousand pounds was left for a particular purpose, 
that that purpose should be varied and the 
money applied to some other purpose hereafter, 
that they should echange its use to another 
purpose for the teaching of other doctrines. My 
own opinion, if I may respectfully say so, is, 
that you must have a variation in doctrines 
from time to time. I have been most carefully 
through the doctrines of these particular 
churches and I notice the way in which they are 
now proposing, by their three-fourths majority, 
to ask vou to sanction a proposed change. 
Unquestionably they are making and must make 
sensible changes. Very frequently the doctrines 
in some of these old Acts are expressed in very 
crude language, and in some of the changes that 
are made the changes are bringing them into 
more scriptural language and there is no dowbt 
that in these matters there must be some elasti- 
city; and my idea 1s, Sir, that they must remain 
so in the future. The three-fourths majority for 
practical purposes is a safe course to seal I 

uite recognise what the honourable member of 
the Committee put to me, but it would be 
a little ditficult to say what a court would say to 
such a question—whether it could or would stop 
them from using it if there had been a complete 
change, as, of course, a change to Unitarianism 
would be. 


Sir John Randles.] A violent change. 


Mr. Bewumont.] A violent change. Practically 
I do not think the question will arise; but if 
such a thing were proposed as a change to Unit- 
arianism, I can imagine its being a question for 
the court; but whether it would be allowed by 
the judge of a future court or not, I should be 
sorry to say. lam sorry l cannot give a better 
answer to your question, Sir, but you sce the 
dithculty. 

Sir John Rundles.} Yes, I have discussed the 
same point with the Attorney-General. 


Mr. Beaumont.] My friend desires me to call 
your attention to an Act of 1905, an Act to con- 
firm the amalgamation of the Orphan Working 
School and the Alexandra Orphanage. When 
Sir Robert Finlay was Attorney-General he made 
a report in the ordinary way to the House of 
Lords on this question, and this Act was passed 
combining those two charities, and there the 
House did allow a variation, because, under the 
trusts of one of the charities—the Orphan Work- 
ing School, as it then existed —the children were 
to "attend the publie worship of God in some 
congregation of Protestant Dissenters.” Well, 
the word “ Dissenters” was knocked out by the 
authority of Parliament under this Act—you see 
the force of what I mean—so that you see 
Parliament does sometimes allow a change, even 
in the case uf charitable purposes. 


Charrman.] In looking at this clause, I feel 

uite satisfied that if this Bill is passed, the 

nited Methodist Free Church, in the manner 
laid down in the Bill, would have full power to 
adopt any new provisions in regard to docirine 
or otherwise; it is necessary that they should 
have power—and the fullest power. 


Mr. Pember.] That, Sir, is my case. 
Chairman.] The Committee are unanimous 


in passing the Preamble of the Bill. They will 
now adjourn for half an hour, or, say til ten 
minutes past two, and then go through the 
clauses. 


Mr. Beaumont.) Will you want me further 
now that you are going through clauses? Of 
course, the Attorney-General has directed me to 
attend to give any possible assistance I can to 
the Committee. 

Chairman.] I do not think it is necessary to 
ask you to come back, but before you go, there 
is a new clause provided—section 174A. 


Mr. Beaumont.j I had better come back. 


Chairman.] No, I think we will just settle 
this point before we adjourn. It is a very small 
point, but I think I would like your opinion 
upon it. It says, “In any case where by the 
will of any person, whether having died before 
or dving after the passing of this Act," propertv 
is left to the church; then in line 7: “any 
trustees in whom such bequest is vested under 
his will are unable for any reason to obtain the 
receipt" it enables the treasurer for the time 
being to give a receipt, and I think the words 
“under his will" ought to be omitted. It is 
“the will of any person.” I think the words 
“under his will" confine it to a testator, and I 
think it should include a testatrix ; therefore, if 
you strike out the words “under his will,” the 
substance and clear meaning of the clause is still 
conveyed. It is better out. 


Mr. Be«wmont.] The clause is one with the 
nature of which we are very familiar in these 
charitable trust Bills. 


Adjourned for a short time. 
The Preamble of the Bil was read and 
agreed to. 


The Clauses of the Bill, with amendments, 
were scverally read and agreed to. 


The Chairman was directed to report the Bill. 
as amended, to the House. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE C. 


[ Monday, 4th March, 1907 ] :—Mr. Stuart- Wortley reported from the Chairman's Panel: That 
they had agreed to the following Resolution, That any Member of the Chairman's Panel be and he 
is thereby empowered to ask any other Member of the Chairman’s Panel to take his place in case 
of necessity. 


[ Wednesday, 6th March, 1907] :—Standing Committees, — Ordered, That all Standing Com- 
mittees have leave to print and circulate with the Votes the Minutes of their Proceedings, and any 
amended Clauses of Bills committed to them. 


[Tuesday, 23rd April, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees and Chairmen's Panel), —Sir 
William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had nominated 
the following Members to serve on the three Standing Committee for the consideration of all Public 
Bills not relating exclusively to Scotland, which may be committed to a Standing Committee :— 


STANDING COMMITTEE C. 


Mr. William Abraham (Cork). Mr. Lehmann. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Lloyd-George. 

Mr. Alden. | Colonel Charles Long. 
Mr. Harmood- Banner. i Mr. Walter Long. 

Mr. Barran. Sir Philip Magnus. 

Sir John Benn. Major M’Micking. 

Mr. Billson. Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh. 
Mr. Bowles. Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Brace. Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Bramsdon. Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Carlile. Earl Percy. 

Mr. Cheetham. | Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. Herbert Craig. Mr. William Priestley. 
Mr. Cremer. Mr. William Redmond. 
Mr. Cross. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Cullinan. Mr. George Henry Roberts. 
Mr. Dickinson. Sir George Scott Robertson 
Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland. Mr. Abel Smith. 

Mr. Dolan. Mr. Soames. 

Sir George Doughty. Sir Albert Spicer. 

Mr. Duckworth. Sir Edward Strachey. 
Mr. Charles Duncan. Mr, John Taylor. 

Mr. James Duncan. Mr. Tuornton. 

Mr. Clement Edwards. Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Everett. Sir Howard Vincent. 
Mr. Denison Faber. Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Findlay. Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Hart-Davies. Mr. George White. 

Mr. Hayden. Mr. Whitehead. 

Mr. Healy. Mr. Osmond Williams. 
Mr. Idris. Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Mr. Atherley Jones. Mr. Young. 


Mr. Keariey. 


[ Monday, 29th April, 1907] :—Standing Committees (Chairmen's Panel),— Mr. Stuart- Wortley 
reported from the Chairmen’s Panel; That they had appointed Sir Thomas Esmonde to act as 
Chairman of the Standing Committee A; Mr. John William Wilson to act as Chairman of Standing 
Committee B; Mr. Laurence Hardy to act as Chairman of Standing Committee C ; and Mr. Eugene 
Wason to act as Chairman of the Standing Committee on Scottish Bills. 


[Friday, 24th May, 1907] :—Vaccination Bill,—Order for Second Reading read ; 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a Second time :"— 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now," and at the end of the Question to add the 
words “upon this day three months : "—( Str John Batty Tuke :)— 

Question put, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :”—The House divided ; 
Ayes 122, Noes 14. 
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Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed to a Standing Committee. 
[.Monday, 27th May, 1907. : 
DISTRIBUTION BY MR. SPEAKER, PURSUANT TO STANDING ORDER 47, 
OF BILLS COMMITTED TO A STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Name of Dill. ' ' Standing Committee. 


— —— ————— ——— MM ———Ó———M———————— M ——— 


Vaccination Bill : ' . ; ] : i . C. 


[ Tuesday, 28th May, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee of 
Selection; That they had discharged the following Member from Standing Committee C: Mr. 
George Roberts; and had appointed in substitution: Mr. Shackieton. | 


(Tuesday, 28th May, 1907]:—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee 
of Selection : That they had discharged the following Members from Standing Committee C (in 
respect of the Vaccination Bill): Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Kearley ; and had appointed in 
substitution (in respect of the Vaccination Bill): Mr. Burns and Dr. Macnamara. 


Sir William Brampton Gurdon further reported from the Committee ; That they had added to 
Standing Committee C the following fifteen Members (in respect of the Vaccination Bill):— 
Mr. Lupton, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Enoch Edwards, Mr. Wedgwood, Captain Kincaid-Smith, 
Mr. Sears, Mr. Horniman, Sir William Collins, Sir John Tuke, Mr. Cave, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, 
Mr. Houston, Mr. Walrond, Mr. Ffrench, and Mr. Flavin. 


[ Wednesday, 29th May, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported. from the Committee 
of Selection ; That they had discharged the following Member from Standing Committee C (in 
respect of the Vaccination Bill): Sir Edward Strachey ; and had appointed in substitution: 
Mr. Attorney-General. 


[Thursday, 30th May, 1907]:—Sir Wilham Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee 
of Selection; That they had discharged the following Member from Standing Committee C 
(added in respect of the Vaccination Bill): Mr. Houston; and had appointed in substitution (in 
respect of the Vaccination Bill): Sir Henry Craik. 


(Friday, 31st May, 1907] :—NSelection (Standing Committees)—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection ; That they had discharged the following Mem- 
ber from Standing Committee C (added in respect of the Vaccination Bill): Mr. Flavin; and had 
appointed in substitution (in respect of the Vaccination Bill): Mr. William Harvey. 


[ Wednesday, 5th June, 1907] :—Selection (Standing Committees),—Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon reported from the Committee of Selection; That they had discharged the following 
Members from Standing Committee C (in respect of the Vaccination Bill): Mr. Munro Ferguson ; 
and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the Vaccination Bill): Mr. Ashton. 


[Friday, 7th June, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee 
of Selection; That they had discharged the following Member from Standing Committee C: 
Mr. Everett; and had appointed in substitution: Sir Francis Channing. 


[ Wednesday, 12th June, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee 
of Selection; That they had discharged the following Member from Standing Committee C (in 
respect of the Vaccination Bill): Sir John Benn; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of 
the Vaccination Bill): Mr. Bright. 


(Friday, 14th June, 1907] :—Sir William Brampton Gurdon reported from the Committee of 
Selection; That they had discharged the following Member from Standing Committee C (in respect 
of the Vaccination Bill): Mr. Ainsworth; and had appointed in substitution (in respect of the 
Vaccination Bill): Mr. Watt. 
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REPORT. 


STANDING COMMITTEE C, to whom the Vacornation BILL was referred ;—Have 
gone through the Bill, and made Amendments thereunto. 


18th June, 1907. 


PROCEEDINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEE C. 


STANDING COMMITTEE C, 


Wednesday, 12th June, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. LAURENCE Harpy in the Chair, 


Mr. Ashton. 

Mr. Harmood-Banner. 
Mr. Billson. 

Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Carlile. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Cheetham. 

Sir William Collins. 
‘Sir Henry Craik. 

Mr. Cremer. 

Mr. Dickinson. 


Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland. 


Mr. Findlay. 

Mr. Hart-Davies. 
Mr. W. E. Harvey. 
Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Horniman. 
Mr. Idris. 


Captain Kincaid-Smith. 
Mr. Lehmann. 

Colonel Long. 

Mr. Lupton. 

Dr. Maenamara. 

Sir Philip Magnus. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Pickersgill. 

Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Shackleton. 

Mr. Thornton. 

Sir John Batty Tuke. 
Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Whitehead. 


VACCINATION BILL. 


Clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, to leave out from the first word ** The," in line 5, 
to the word ** Act" in line 6 (both inclusive)—(Mr. .Lupton).—Qyuestion proposed, 
“ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 9, after the word “if,” to insert the 
words “at the registration of birth or ”—(Sir William Collins).—Question put, 
“ That those words be there inserted." —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 15. 


Mr. Ashton. 

Sir Francis Channing. 
Sir William Collins. 
Mr. Hart-Davies. 

Mr. William Harvey. 
Mr. Horniman. 

Mr. Idris. 

Mr. Lehmann. 


Noes, 16. 


Mr. Billson. 

Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Carlile. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Sir Henry Craik. 

Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland. 
Mr. Hayden. 

Captain Kincaid-Smith. 


6 PROCEEDINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEE C. 


Ayes—continued. Noes—continued. 
Mr. Lupton. | Colonel Long. 
Mr. Pickersgil. _ Dr. Macnamara. 
Sir George Scott Robertson. Sir Philip Magnus. 
Mr. Sears. Mr. Napier. 
Mr. Shackleton. Mr. Rees. 
Mr. Verney. Mr. Thornton. 
Mr. Walker. Sir John Tuke. 


Mr. Whitehead. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 9, to leave out the word “ four,” 
in order to insert the word * six "—(AMr. Pickersgill)—instead thereof.—Question 
proposed, ** That the word ‘four’ stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 9, to leave out the words “ four 
months," in order to insert the words “ five years ”—(Mr. Lupton)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ** That the words *four months' stand part of the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 10, to leave out the words “ birth 
of the child," in order to insert the words ** date of the receipt of the notice specified 
in Section 1, Subsection (3) of the Vaccination Act 1898 ”—(Mr. Lupton)—instead 
thereof.— Question, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause," 
— put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 10, to leave out the word “ he,” 
in order to insert the words “ either parent or such other person, as the case may be "' 
—{ Mr. Pickersgill) —instead thereof. — Question put, * That the word ‘he’ stand part 
of the Clause."—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 14. Noes, 16. 
Mr. Harmood-Banner. Mr. Ashton. 
Mr: Burns. Mr. Billson. 
Mr. Carlile. Sir Francis Channing. 
Mr. Cheetham. Sir William Collins. 
Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Findlay. 
Mr. Cremer. Mr. W. E. Harvey. 
Mr. Hayden. Mr. Horniman. 
Colonel Long. Mr. Idris. 
Dr. Macnamara. Mr. Lupton. 
Sir Philip Magnus. Mr. Pickersgill. 
Mr. Napier. Sir George Robertson. 
Mr. Rees. Mr. Sears 
Mr. Thornton. Mr. Shackleton. 
Sir John Tuke. Mr. Verney. 


Mr. Walker. 
Mr. Whitehead. 


Question, ** That those words be there inserted,” —put, and agreed to. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday, 18th June, at half-past eleven o’clock. 


VACCINATION. 7 


Tuesday, 18th June, 1907. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. LAURENCE Harpy in the Chair. 


Mr. Alden. Colonel Long. 

Mr. Ashton. Mr. Lupton. 

Mr. Barran. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 

Mr. Billson. Dr. Macnamara. 

Mr. Bramsdon. Sir Philip Magnus. 

Mr. Bright. Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Burns. Earl Percy. 

Mr, Carlile. Mr. William Redmond. 
i Mr. Cheetham. Mr, Rees. 

Sir William Collins. Sir George Scott Robertson. 

Mr, Herbert Craig. Mr. Sears. 

Sir Henry Craik. Mr. Soames. 

Sir George Doughty. Sir John Tuke. 

Mr. Hart-Davies. Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Horniman. ^. Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Idris. Mr. Wedgwood. 

Captain Kincaid-Smith. Mr. Whitehead. 

Mr. Lehmann. Mr. Osmond Williams. 


VACCINATION BILL. 


Clause 1, further considered. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 10, after the word * declaration," to 
insert the words “before a justice of the peace sitting in petty sessions "—(Sir Henry 
Craik}—Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted.” | 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 10, after the word ** declaration," to 
insert the words '* which may be made before the chairman of a parish council "— 
(Mr. Ashton).—Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, lines 11 and 12, to leave out the words 
“believes that vaccination would be prejudicial to the health of the ehild," and insert 
the words “ objects to the vaccination of the child "— (Sir William Colline) —instead 


thereof.—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause." 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


8 PROCEEDINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEE C. 


An Amendment made, in page 1, line 13, after the word “delivers,” by inserting 
the words ** or sends by post ' (Mr. Lupton). 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 19, after the word “ effect,” to 
insert the words : 


“ Registrars of births shall furnish to every parent or person registering a birth 
a form of declaration ready to be filled in free of all charge or cost to such parent or 
person. 

The postmaster or postmistress of every post office shall supply a form of statutory 
declaration ready to be filled in at a charge of one penny for each form " 


—(Mr. Lupton).—Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted." 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 19, after the word “effect,” to 
insert the words: 


** (6) A declaration made within twelve months from the first day of January, 
nineteen hundred and eight, with reference to a child born before the first day of 
January, nineteen hundred and eight, shall have the same effect as if made in 
accordance with the terms of subsection one ” 


—(Ar. Lupton).—Question put, “That those words be there inserted."—The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes, 11. Noes, 22. 
Mr. Ashton. Mr. Alden. 
Mr. Bright. Mr. Barran. 
Sir William Collins. Mr. Billson. 
Mr. Herbert Craig. Mr. Bramsdon. 
Mr. Lehmann. Mr. Burns. 
Mr. Lupton. Mr. Cheetham. 
Mr. Ramsay Maedonald. Sir George Doughty. 
Mr. Sears. . Mr. Horniman. 
Mr. Walker. Mr. Idris. 
Mr. Wedgwood. Captain Kincaid-Smith. 
Mr. Osmond Williams. Colonel Long. 


Dr. Macnamara. 

Sir Philip Magnus. 
Mr. Napier. 

Earl Percy. 

Mr. William Redmond 
Mr. Rees. 

Sir George Scott Robertson. 
Mr. Soames. 

Sir John Tuke. 

Mr. Verney. 

Mr. Whitehead. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2. 


An Amendment made, in page 1, line 22, by leaving out the word “ passing,” and 
inserting the word “ commencement ” —(Mr. Burns)—instead thereof. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 3, agreed to. 

Schedule, agreed to. 

Ordered, —To Report the Bill, as amended, to the House. 
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ORDER OF REFEREN;CE. 


YORK (MICKLEGATE STRAYS) BILL [Lonps] 


[Tuesduy, 18th August 1907]:—Order for Consideration, as amended, read ; 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill, as amended, be now considered :”— 


Amendment proposed to leave out from the word “be” to the end of the Question, and add 
the words “ re-committed to a Select Committee," —(Mr. Arthur Henderson,)—instead thereof :— 


Question, * That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived :—Words added :— 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, re-committed to a Select Committee. 


YORK (MICKLEGATE STRAYS) [RE-COMMITTED] BILL [Loros]. 


— — 


[Thwursday, 15th August 1907]:—The Select Committee on the York (Micklegate Strays) 
(re-committed) Bill [Lords] was nominated of,—Mr. Charles Corbett, Sir Joseph Leese, Mr. George 
Nicholls, Mr. John O’Connor, Mr. Parker, Earl of Ronaldshay, and Mr. Waterlow. 


Ordered, That the parties interested have leave to be heard by themselves, their counsel, 
agents, or witnesses, ' 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(Mr. Whiteley.) 
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REPORT. 


——— i Ce 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE to whom the York (MICKLEGATE STRAYS) (re- 


committed) Brit [ Lorps] was referred, have agreed to the following Report :— 


That the Bill gives no powers relating to police and sanitary regulations. 


That the Bill does not give any powers which may be obtained by means of bye- 
laws made subject to the restrictions of general Acts already passed. 


That the Bill does not assign a period for the repayment of any loan exceeding 
sixty years, or any period disproportionate to the objects ot the loan. 


That the Bill does not give borrowing powers for any purposes for which such 
borrowing powers already exist or may be obtained under general Acts without 
subjecting the exercise of the powers under the Bill to approval from time to time by 
the proper Government Department. | 


That the borrowing powers given by the Bill, the purposes for which the loans 
are authorised, and the period assigned for the repayment appear in the Appendix. 


That Reports from the Secretary of State for the Home Department, from the 
Local Government Board, and from the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries relative 
to the Bill as originally deposited has been referred to the Committee and considered 
by them, but it appeared that the recommendations contained therein had, so far as 
the Committee deemed necessary, been substantially complied with by the Amend- 
ments made in the Bill in its passage through the House of Lords (and in the 
Committee of this House to whom the Bill was previously referred ). 


That no supplemental Reports were laid before the Committee. 


That a letter from the Treasury enclosing a letter from the Charity Com- 
missioners, with a Report of the Attorney-General on the Bill, was laid before the 
Committee, and the Committee altered the Bill to carry out the recommendations 
contained in the Report. = ' 


The Committee also altered the Scheduled Agreement reducing the term to 
thirty-five years and increasing the rent to £1,000 per annum for the whole term. 


That there are no other circumstances of which, in the opinion of the Committee, 
it is desirable that the House should be informed. 


Sir Joseph Leese further reported from the Committee : That they had examined 
the allegations contained in the Preamble of the Bill and had found the same to be 
true and had gone through the Bill and made Amendments thereunto. 


[ iv ] 


, APPENDIX. | 


Showing the Borrowing Powers in the Bill, the purposes for which the Loan is authorised, and 
the periods assigned for repayment. 


Number of Clause in Bill 
as amended in. Com- 


Purposes for which | Period assigned for 


mittee of House of Amount authorised. ; : 
EOM" qu ipm Loan is authorised. Repayment. . 
Committee. 
| Sum necessary. Cost of Act. 5 years. 
31 | 
Sum necessary. Redemption of yearly 60 years from 
| sum of £1,000 commencement 
payable to Freeman's | of Act; 
Committee. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


——— 


Thursday, 15th August 1907. . 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. C. H. Corbett. Earl of Ronaldshay. 
Sir Joseph Leese. Mr. Waterlow, 
Mr. Parker. Mr, George Nicholls. 


Sir JOSEPH LEESE was called to the Chair. 


The Committee deliberated and appointed Monday next for the first mecting of the Committee 
to proceed with the Bill. 


[Adjourned until Monday next at Twelve o'clock. 


Monday, 19th August 1907. 


-— ——— —— — ——— 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Sir JosePH LEESE in tlie Chair. 
Mr. Charles Corbett. Mr. Parker. | 
Mr. George Nicholls. Earl of Ronaldshay.]--—: ^5 7^ 
Mr. John O'Connor. Mr. Waterlow. 


The Preamble was read the first time. 


Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, K.C., was heard to address the Committee in support of the Preamble of ` 
the Bill and called evidence. 


Mr. Henry (‘raven sworn and examined. 
Sir Joseph S ykes- Rymer sworn and examined. 
This was the case for the Promoters. 


Mr. Alderman Robert Wragge and Mr. Stanley Browne, Mr. J. M. Hartley and Mr. Councillor: 
Richard Lambert gave evidence on behalf of the dissentient citizens of York. 


Mr Walter Scruton gave evidence ‘on behalf of the dissentient Freemen of York. 


Mr. C. A. Cooke, attending at the desire of the Committee, made a statement on behalf of the: 
Charity Commissioners. 


Mr. Ram, K.c., called evidence on behalf of the Freemen of the Mickiegate Ward in the City 
of York. 


Mr. John Richardson Wood sworn and examined. 


Mr. Ram, K.c., was heard to address the Committee on behalf ot the Freemen of the Micklegate 
Ward in the City of York. | 


Mr. Wedderburn, K.C., called evidence on behalf ot the York Race Committee. 

The Hon. Reginald Parker sworn and examined. 

The Viscount Downe, attending by permission of the House of Lords, sworn and examined. 
Colonel Bates sworn and examined. 


Mr. Wedderburn, K.C., was heard to address the Committee on behalf of the York Raco 
Committee. 


Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, K.c., was heard in reply on the whole case. 
Room cleared. The Committee deliberated. 


Question, That the Preamble is proved subject to an amendment in Clause 30 giving the 
Charity Commissioners power to form a scheme for the distribution of the yearly sum paid in 
respect of the Freemen's rights over the Micklegate Strays and to further amendments in the 
Schedule of the Bill—put and agreed to. 


[ vi ] 


Parties called in and informed of the decision of the Committee. 
Clauses considered, amended and agreed to. 

Schedule amended and agreed to. 

Report read and agreed to. 

Ordered: To Report. 
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